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CHAPTER  52. 

ASPHYXIA  OR  APNCEA DROWNING CAUSE    OF    DEATH FATAL    SECONDARY    CAUSES 

■ — PERIOD  AT  AVHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE RESUSCITATION TREATMENT POST- 
MORTEM    APPEARANCES EXTERNAL     AND    INTERNAL WAS    DEATH    CAUSED    PA' 

DROWNING  ? SUBSTANCES  GRASPED  IN  THE  HANDS WATER  IN   THE    STOMACH — ■ 

WATER  AND  MUCOUS  FROTH  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

Under  the  term  Asphi/xia,  or  Apmra,  are  included  tliose  forms  of  yiolent  death 
in  Avhich  the  act  of  respiration  is  primarily  arrested  (vol.  1 ,  p.  1 63).  These  com- 
prise death  from  drowning,  hanging,  strangulation,  and  suffocation ;  and  in  this 
section  the  fatal  effects  of  lightning,  cold,  and  starvation  Avill  also  be  considered. 

According  to  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  violent  deaths  regis- 
tered in  London  for  the  three  years  184G,  18-47,  and  1848  Avere  1,091 — 
3iamely,  from  poisoning,  162  ;  wounds,  250  ;  and  asphyxia  (including  only 
drowning,  hanging,  and  strangulation),  679.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  re- 
turns furnish  an  accurate  comparative  record ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  deaths  from  asphyxia  are  the  most  numerous  ;  and  of  all  the  -forms 
of  asphyxia,  drowning  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  Thus, 
out  of  the  679  deaths  from  asphyxia  in  the  three  years  above-mentioned,  405 
were  from  drowning  alone.  Other  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  show 
that  in  the  year  1858,  the  deaths  by  drowning  in  London  were  271 ;  and  in 
1867,  379  ;  in  the  ten  years  1858-67,  3,367  deaths  were  registered  in  London 
from  this  cause ;  namely,  2,965  by  accidents,  and  402  by  suicide.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  annual  average  number  of  deaths  by  droAvning  in  seven  years 
(1858-64),  were  2,629  ;  2,414  by  accidents,  and  215  by  suicide.  In  Paris 
drowning  appears  to  be  also  a  frequent  cause  of  violent  death.  Out  of  1,766 
cases  received  at  the  Morgue  in  ten  years,  1,414  are  reported  to  have  been  cases 
of  drowning.  Among  the  other  violent  deaths,  there  were  114  by  hanging, 
56  by  suffocation  with  charcoal,  and  only  11  by  poison.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  both  in  London  and  in  Paris  the  fact  of  finding  a  body  in  water  is  con- 
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sidered,  iu  many  cases,  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  death  from  drowning,  although 
it  is  notorious  that  after  the  perpetration  of  murder,  bodies  are  frequently  thrown 
into  Avater  for  the  concealment  of  the  crime. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Asphyxia^  or  Apncea. — Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  death  takes  place  by  droAvning.  It  Avas  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  Avater  AAdiich  passed  into  the  stomach  of  a  droAvning  animal  had  an  in- 
jui'ious  effect,  and  operated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  This  opinion 
prevailed  before  the  chemical  changes  connected  Avith  respiration  Avere  fully 
understooil.  It  Avould,  hoAvever,  have  been  easy  to  shoAV  the  insufficiency  of 
this  explanation  by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts.  Water  is  not  invariably  found 
ill  the  stomachs  of  the  droAvned ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  much  larger  quantity  than  Ave  are  accustomed  to  meet  Avith  it  in  the 
body  of  a  droAvned  person,  Avithout  producing  any  deleterious  effect.  The 
passage  of  Avater  into  the  small  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  Imigs  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  cause  of  death ;  and  recent  researches  haA'e  rendered  it  probable 
that  Avater  under  these  circumstances  accelerates  death.  Another  theory  at 
one  time  prevalent  Avas,  that  in  the  act  of  droAvning  there  Avas  a  collapse  of  the 
lungs  by  the  expiration  of  air.  Eecent  observations  have,  hoAvever,  shown  that 
the  lungs  are  more  commonly  distended,  and  that  they  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Although  some  air  is  lost,  the  penetration  of  their  substance  by  water  causes 
them  to  acquire  increased  bulk. 

No  doubt  noAV  exists  among  physiologists  that  death  by  droAvning  is  primarily 
due  to  apncea  (from  a  priv.  and  Trviu),  I  respire),  or  suffocation  ;  in  Avhich  con- 
dition breathing  is  impeded,  and  the  blood  is  circulated  in  a  state  unfitted  to 
support  animal  life,  its  circulation  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs  being 
sooner  or  later  AAdiolly  arrested.  Under  these  circumstances  the  person  lies  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia  (from  a  priv.  and  crfvi^iQ,  pulse),  i.e.  he  is  pulseless  or  lifeless. 
Some  physiologists  employ  the  terms  apnoea  and  as^jhyxia  as  synonymous — i.e. 
to  signify  the  state  of  lifelessness  induced  by  the  stoppage  of  respiration — Avhile 
others  consider  apnoea  to  be  the  first  stage  of  asj^hyxia.  To  the  gradual  arrest  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation, as  a  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  breathing,  must 
be  ascribed  the  gorged  or  congested  condition  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
as  Avell  as  of  the  lungs  of  the  droAvned,  an  appearance  frequently  met  Avith  in 
death fi'om  asphyxia.  The  observations  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  ('Lectures  on  Patho- 
logy,' p.  66)  and  others  clearly  prove  that  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  for 
tAvo  or  three  minutes,  or  even  longer,  after  resj)iration  has  ceased,  so  that  there 
is  not  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  Asphyxia  is  indiiced  in  droAvn- 
ing  OAving  to  a  j^hysical  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  rriedium  in  Avhich  the  person  is  immersed  acts  mechanically,  and  even  more 
effectually  than  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck ;  for  although  air  escapes  from 
the  lungs,  and  Avater  penetrates  into  the  minute  air-tubes,  yet  no  air  can  enter 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  Avhich  has  already  expended  its  oxygen  on  the  blood. 
Hence  this  fluid  must  circulate,  in  the  first  fcAv  minutes  after  submersion,  in  a 
state  unfitted  for  the  support  of  life  (unaerated)  ;  but  the  person  lives,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  recoA'ery  within  a  short  interval.  After  the  entire  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  stops.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  circulation  that  asphyxia  passes  into  death. 
Asphyxia  is  determined  by  the  period  at  Avhich  respiration  is  completely  ar- 
rested ;  l:)ut  the  point  of  time  at  Avhich  death  fi-om  droAvning  occurs  is  fixed  hj  the 
moment  at  Avhich  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases.  This  varies  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  other  circumstances.    (See  vol.  1,  p.  163.) 

When  a  person  falls  into  Avater  and  is  exposed  to  this  kind  of  death,  violent 
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attempts  to  breathe  are  at  first  made  :  but  each  time  that  he  rises  to  the 
surface,  Avhile  air  is  received  into  the  hmgs,  water  passes  into  the  mouth, 
which  the  droAvning  person  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  swallow.  In  his  violent 
efforts  to  breathe  while  his  head  is  under  water,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  draAvn 
into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  strength  of  the  person  ; 
but  the  result  is,  that  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  imperfectly  aerated,  the  individual 
becomes  exhausted,  and  insensibility  follows.  The  mouth  then  sinks  altogether 
below  the  level  of  the  Avater — air  can  no  longer  enter  into  the  lungs  :  a  portion 
of  that  Avhich  they  contain  is  expelled,  and  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  :  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  delirium,  Avith  a  ringing  sensation  in  the  ears,  super- 
venes :  the  person  then  loses  all  consciousness  and  sinks  asphyxiated.  In  the 
state  of  asphyxia,  Avhile  the  dark-coloured  blood  is  circulated,  convulsiA^e 
movements  of  the  body  take  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  some- 
times ejected  by  vomiting.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sensation  of  pain, 
and,  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia,  if  the  person  recovers,  there  is  a  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  suffering  during  the  period  when  the  access  of  air  Avas  cut  off  from 
the  lungs.  I  state  this  from  having  accidentally  experienced  all  the  phenomena 
of  droAvning,  up  to  the  complete  loss  of  sensibility  and  consciousness.  (See, 
in  reference  to  asphyxia  from  droAvning,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Eccles,  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  44,  p.  657.) 

Some  persons  who  fall  into  Avater  are  observed  to  sink  at  once,  Avithout  making 
any  attempt  to  extricate  themseh^es.  This  may  arise  from  the  stunning  pro- 
duced by  the  fall ;  and  if  the  fall  takes  place  from  a  great  height,  the  effect  is 
probably  aided  by  the  forcible  compression  Avhich  the  chest  then  sustains,  Avhere- 
by  the  lungs  become  in  great  part  emptied.  Should  the  person  be  intoxicated 
or  otherwise  incapacitated,  as  by  striking  his  head  in  falling,  he  may  not  again 
rise.  These  different  conditions  under  Avhich  death  may  take  place  Avill  suf- 
ficiently accoiint  for  the  difference  in  the  appearances  met  Avith  in  the  bodies 
of  those  Avho  have  died  in  Avater.  Some  medical  jurists  have  considered  that 
they  Avho  are  submerged  AA'^hile  living  frequently  perish  by  syncope  or  fainting, 
and  in  other  instances  by  Avhat  has  been  termed  '  syncopal  asphyxia  ' — a  mixed 
condition.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  terror  into  Avhich  a  person 
may  be  throAvn  at  the  moment  of  submersion  Avould  be  sufficient  to  bring  on  syn- 
cope ;  and  this,  it  Avas  believed,  afforded  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  apparently  droAvned,  Avhen  the  body  had  remained  a  long  time  in 
Avater.  This  opinion  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  results  of  recent  ex- 
periments on  animals.  In  other  cases  a  fatal  result  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
impression  suddenly  produced  upon  the  skin,  from  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture betAveen  the  l3ody  and  the  Avater.  To  those  Avho  are  not  accustomed  to 
Avater,  a  sudden  immersion  produces  a  great  and  rapid  cooHng  of  the  sui-face, 
and  forces  the  blood  into  the  internal  organs.  There  is  difficulty  of  breathings 
or  severe  spasmodic  respiration,  Avith  giddiness  and  other  symptoms,  Avhich  may 
render  a  person  poAverless  to  extricate  himself.  The  effect  of  cold  on  the  skin 
is  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  cutis  in  the  bodies  of  those  Avho  have  been 
droAATied  during  the  Avinter. 

Some  have  ascribed  death  in  droAvning  to  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain — in  other  Avords,  they  conceive  that  death  takes  place  in  most  cases 
by  a  species  of  apoplexy  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
this  opinion.  A  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  certainly  of  itself  in- 
sufficient to  justify  this  view  :  for  upon  the  same  eAddence  Ave  might  pronounce 
three-foiu-ths  of  those  deaths  A\diich  are  distinctly  referable  to  other  causes,  to 
be  dependent  on  apoplexy.  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  is  sufficient  to  explain  Avhy  Ave  meet  Avith  congestion  in  the  vessels 
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of  the  brain  in  drowned  bodies  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  this  congestion  is  prob- 
ably posterior  to  the  interruption  of  the  cerebral  functions.  The  most  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  apoplexy — extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain — is  rarely 
seen  in  the  drowned ;  and  probably,  Avhen  it  exists,  it  may  be  traced  to  mechani- 
cal violence  before  submersion,  or  to  the  head  having  come  in  contact  with  hard 
bodies  beneath  the  water.  Three  instances  are  recorded  in  which  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  brain  Avas  found  :  one  was  in  the  case  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
Avick,Avho  was  drowned  in  the  Oder  during  the  German  war  (see  Henke, '  Gericht. 
Med.'  p.  327)  ;  the  second  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  London  in  1839 ; 
and  the  third  is  reported  by  Casper.  A  man  was  drowned  in  a  marsh.  There 
were  the  usual  post-mortem  appearances  :  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
strongly  congested,  and  blood  Avas  effused  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  beneath  the 
outer  membrane  (dura  mater).  In  his  experiments  on  animals,  Riedell  did  not 
meet  Avith  effusion  of  blood  in  a  single  instance.  ('Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  4C, 
p.  478).  In  general,  the  term  apoplexy  is  applied  to  those  cases  of  drowning  in 
Avhich  there  is  great  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  ;  but  in  most  of  these  there 
are  also  the  ustial  signs  of  death  from  drOAvning.  (Casper,  '  Ger.  Leich.-OefFn.' 
1853,  2,  110). 

Those  Avho  die  from  apoplexy,  concussion,  or  syncope,  at  or  about  the  time 
they  fall  into  Avater,  cannot  be  said  to  die  from  di-oAvning.  A  person  so  situ- 
ated makes  no  effort  to  breathe,  and  it  is  only  by  interfering  Avith  respiration 
that  the  Avater  operates.  Admitting,  then,  that  in  strictness  asphyxia  is  the 
■sole  cause  of  death  in  droAvning,  these  mixed  cases  are  of  interest  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  because  the  apparent  may  be  mistaken  for  the  real  cause.  It 
may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  determine  Avhether  the  person  really  died  by 
drowning  or  not,  i.  e.  Avhether  he  was  asphyxiated  by  Avater  or  not ;  since  an 
iinswer  to  this  question  may  materially  affect  the  position  of  a  prisoner  charged 
Avith  homicide.  The  only  conclusion  at  Avhich  Ave  can  arrive  is,  that  many 
persons  may  fall  into  Avater,  and  appear  to  be  droAvned,  Avhose  deaths  have 
actually  preceded  their  submersion.  For  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Skrzeczka, 
see  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  293.  Again,  there  may  be  extensive  but 
latent  disease  of  the  heart,  Avhich  may  fully  accoimt  for  sudden  death  irre- 
■spective  of  submersion.     (See  'Lancet,'  Nov.  16,  1850,  p.  550.) 

M.  DeA^erffie  ('  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  336)  estimates  that  among  one  hundred 
persons  Avho  fall  into  the  Avater,  or  are  exposed  to  the  chances  of  droAvning, 
the  causes  of  death  are  : 

Asphyxia,  pure  .         .         .         25*0  "1 

and  Syncope         .         .  "1  r,^~    >  Asphyxia  87*5 

. Cereb.  Congestion  .  J     "^      J 

Syncope,  Apoplexy,  or  Concu.ssion  .         .         .         .  12 '5 

100-0 

From  this  table  Ave  learn  that  out  of  one  hundred  bodies  removed  dead 
from  Avater,  Avhere  death  Avas  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  immersion, 
if  the  body  Avere  removed  immediately  after  death,  and  examined  soon  after 
remoA^al,  the  ordinary  appearances  of  droAvning  Avould  be  present  in  about 
25,  they  Avould  be  imperfectly  apparent  in  about  62,  and  they  Avould  be 
AvhoUy  absent  in  about  12.  (For  a  full  examination  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  droAvning,  by  Dr.  Loefller,  see  Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  1,1; 
also,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ogston,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  291.) 

Period  at  tvhich  death  takes  place. — A  Avitness  may  be  asked  hoAv  long  a 
time  is  required  for  death  to  take  place  by  droAvning.  In  giAang  an  ansAver 
to  this  question,  cases  of  death  from  syncope  or  apoplexy  must  be  excluded 
from  our  consideration.     In  these,  circulation  and  respiration  are  simulta- 
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neously  arrested.     Some  persons  wlio  are  strong,  who  are  good  swimmers,  and 
retain  their  presence  of  mind,  may  support  themselves  for  a  length  of  time  in 
water ;   while  others  who  are  weak,  delicate,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  water, 
may  struggle  only  for  a  fe^v  seconds,  and  then  sink  exhausted  and  lifeless. 
There  are  tAvo  very  different  points  involved  in  this  inquiry : — 1,  How  long 
can  a  person  remain  beneath  the  surface  of  water  without  becoming  asphyx- 
iated (droAvned  ?)  and  2.  After  what  period  of  entire  submersion  of  the  body 
may  we  hope  to  resuscitate  a  person  ?     In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be 
observed  that  Avhen  the  mouth  is  so  covered  that  air  cannot  enter,  asphyxia 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes  at  the  farthest,  and  the  time  i 
at  which  this  occurs  does  not  appear  to  vary  materially  with  the  person.    Per- 
fect insensibility  has  supervened  after  a  minute's  submersion,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  most  cases  a  fcAV  seconds  Avould  suffice  for  the  commencement  of 
asphyxia.     In  the  case  of  a  healthy  diver,  Avho  was  accidentally  submerged 
at  Spithead,  in  July  1842,  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  without  the  power  of 
breathing,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  it  Avas  observed  that  Avhen  draAvn  up 
his  face  and  neck  Avere  much  SAVollen  and  discoloured.     He  Avas  faint  but  sen- 
sible, and  recovered  imder  treatment.     In  August  1864,  a  diver  descended  at 
Falmouth  to  about  the  same  depth.     From  the  time  of  his  making  the  signal 
to  be  draAvn  up,  two  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  he  Avas  taken  into  the 
boat.     He  Avas  then  quite  insensible,  but  he  Avas  able  to  place  his  hand  across 
his  mouth.     His  face,  ears,  and  nostrils  AA^ere  covered  Avith  blood.     He  did 
not   speak,  but  gave  a  convulsiA'e  struggle,  and  died   soon  afterAA^ards.      It 
was  found,  as  in  the  previous  case,  that  the  pipe  supplying  air  had  burst,  and 
that  the  A^ah^e  for  the  outlet  of  foul  air  had  become  fixed.     The  difference 
between  recovery  and  death  Avas,  in  these  tAvo  cases,  represented  by  the  interval 
of  half  a  minute.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  90.)  ObserA^ations  made  upon  divers 
(sponge  and  pearl)  shoAv  for  hoAV  short  a  period  a  human  being,  even  Avhen 
practised  in  the  art  of  diving,  can  continue  Avithout  breathing.    Dr.  Lefevre, 
of  Eochefort,  found  that  among  the  Navarino  sponge-divers,  accustomed  as 
they  Avere  to  the  practice  of  diving,  there  AA^as  not  one  Avho  could  sustain  entire 
submersion  of  the  body  for  tivo  consecutive  minutes.     The  aA^erage  period  of 
entire  submersion  Avas  seventy-six  seconds.     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  IC,  p.  608.) 
The  longest  time  Avhich  the  Arab  diA-ers  of  the  Eed  Sea  have  been  observed 
to  remain  under  Avater  Avas  ninety  seconds ;  the  average  period  Avas  seventy- 
five  seconds.   According  to  Mr.  ^Marshall,  the  best  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  could 
rarely  sustain  a  submersion  of  more  than  fifty  seconds.     Thus  then  it  Avould 
appear,  from  these  and  other  observations,  that  asphyxia  is  probably  induced 
in  most  persons  in  the  course  of  a  feAV  seconds,  and  that  at  the  furthest  it 
occurs  in  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half.     But  asphyxia  is  not  syno- 
nymous with  death  :  and  Avhile,  in  many  persons,  asphyxia  may  commence  at  or 
about  the  same  period  of  time,  there  are  probably  fcAV  in  Avhom,  under  complete 
submersion,  the  circulation  Avould  be  arrested  or  death  take  place  at  precisely  the 
same  instant  of  time.     Such  a  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
in  tAvo  persons  must  be  the  result  of  a  pure  coincidence.     This  medical  ques- 
tion may  be  occasionally  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  presimiption  of 
surA'iA'orship,  as  Avhen  husband,  AA'ife,  and  children  have  died  from  droAvning 
under  a  common  calamity.     (See  a'oI.  1,  p.  170.) 

Period  for  resuscitation. — The  second  point  to  be  considered  is,  Hoav  long 
a  period  of  entire  submersion  is  required  for  death  to  take  place,  i.e.  Wlien  is 
there  no  further  hope  of  resuscitating  a  drowned  person  ?  This  question  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  droAvned.  The  insensibility 
Avhich  is  the  result  of  submersion  Avill  give  to  a  body  Avhich  has  been  immersed 
only  a  f cav  seconds  or  minutes  the  characters  of  apparent  death ;  but  Ave  are 
not  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  person  is  irrecoverably  lost,  or  to  desist  from 
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applying  all  the  means  in  oiir  power  to  restore  animation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  means  should  be  applied  without  delay,  even  to  bodies  which  have  re- 
mained so  long  in  water  as  to  afford,  physiologically  speaking,  but  little  hope 
of  ultimate  recovery.  A  man  who  neglected  the  application  of  these  would 
consign  the  body  to  certain  death ;  while,  by  adopting  an  opposite  course,  he 
might,  perhaps  unexpectedly  to  himself,  succeed  in  restoring  life.  Hence  we 
are  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced,  in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned, 
by  the  shortness  of  the  interval  at  which  death  most  commonlj'-  takes  place. 
Devergie  states  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  restore  some  who  had  not 
been  entirely  submerged  for  more  than  a  minute,  even  Avhen  the  bodies  were 
removed  with  all  the  warmth  and  pliancy  of  life  about  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  others  have  been  resuscitated  who,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had  been 
•entirely  submerged  for  five  mimxtes.  Many  of  the  marvellous  recoveries  re- 
ported have  no  doubt  been  cases  of  the  resiiscitation  of  persons  Avho  had  not 
been  entirely  submerged,  i.e.  whose  heads  were  not  entirely  below  water  for 
the  period  alleged.  In  most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  recovery  after  alleged 
protracted  submersion,  the  evidence  has  rested  upon  the  loose  statements  of 
ill-informed  joersons  incapable  of  making  accurate  observations  on  such  a 
subject. 

The  late  Dr.  Woolley,  who  was  for  many  years  medical  officer  to  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  informed  me  that  in  the  Society's  records  he  had  met  with 
only  two  cases  of  recovery  after  five  minutes'  submersion.     In  the  lieport  of  the 
Society  for  1840  there  are  two  cases  of  recovery  after  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
two  after  three  entire  minutes'  submersion.     In  a  case  communicated  to  me  in 
1841,  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  a  boy  recovered  after  a  submersion  of  from 'five  to 
ten  minxites :  another  is  reported  of  a  girl,  aged  tAvo  years,  after  ten  minutes' 
immersion  ('Lancet,'  July  1841).     It  is  not  certain  Avhether  the  head  of  the 
child  was  mider  water  during  the  Avhole  of  this  period.     A  case  of  recovery- 
after  six  minutes'  alleged  submersion  will  be  found  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,' 
(vol.  29,  p.  78),  and  in  another  there  was  partial  recovery  after  a  submersion, 
it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  eight  and  probably  thirteen  minutes.    In  Vol.  31  of 
the  same  journal,  p.  448,  a  man  is  stated  to  have  recovered  after  having  been 
fourteen  minutes  under  Avater,  but  the  time  Avas  not  determined  by  actual  ob- 
ser\'ation.     The  longest  case  recorded,  Avith  any  claim  to  authenticity,  is  one 
Avhich  occui-red  to  Mr.  Jennings,  in  Avhich  a  Avoman  is  stated  to  have  recovered 
by  prompt  treatment  after  a  submersion  of  hfentij  minutes  ('Am.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.'  April  22, 1853,  p.  348).     In  my  experiments  I  found  that  an  animal  could 
not  be  restored  after  its  body  had  been  entirely  submerged  for  a  period  of  f our 
minutes ;  and  in  one  instance  Avhich  fell  under  my  oliservation,  a  stout  healthy 
man,  Avho  had  been  submerged  five  minutes,  could  not  be  restored,  although  he 
Avas  submitted  to  treatment  very  soon  after  his  removal  from  the  Avater.     It  has 
been  a  general  opinion  that  so  long  as  any  sj^ontaneous  movement  of  the  heart 
^continued  there  Avas  a  chance  of  recovery,  but  this  strictly  applies  to  the  rhyth- 
Jmical  pulsations,  and  not  to  the  mere  convulsive  movements  of  the  organ.     Sir 
'  B.  Brodie  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  animals,  that  the  rhythmical 
pulsations  cease  in  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  minutes  after  sidjmersion,  and 
that  no  animal  recovered  after  these  had  once  ceased,  although  some  convulsive 
movements  of  the  heart  manifested  themselves  for  a  longer  period.    ('  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.'  1861,  vol.  44,  p.  149).     These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusions— that 
in  droAvning  life  is  very  rapidly  destroyed ;  that  the  time  Avithin  Avhich  a  person 
may  be  resuscitated  is  subject  to  variation ;   but  that  after  five  minutes'  com- 
plete submersion  tliere  can  be  little  hope  of  success  by  any  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  even  then  our  efforts  Avould  probabl}- fail  iml ess  "the  treatment  Avere 
commenced  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  hodj  from  Avater.     M.  Guerard 
quotes  a  case  in  Avhich  a  young  man  is  said  to  have  recovered  after  entire  sub- 
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mersion  for  an  hour.  This  case  is  i-eported  to  have  occurred  in  1774,  but  the 
evidence  on  the  time  of  submersion  is  not  satisfactory.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850, 
2,  306). 

These  vieAvs  are  in  accordance  with  the  experimental  results  recently  ob- 
tained by  a  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  (Report  on  Sus- 
pended Animation,  'Med,  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  p.  449).  Thus  it  was  found  by 
the  Committee  that  four  minutes'  complete  submersion  in  water  effectually 
killed  dogs,  although  after  removal  from  Avater  the  heart  continued  to  beat  from 
four  to  five  minutes.  The  continuance  of  the  heart's  action  furnishes,  therefore, 
no  criterion  of  the  power  of  recovery. 

A  submersion  of  a  minute  and  a  half  was  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of 
a  dog.  After  only  one  minute's  submersion,  or  if  a  large  dog  after  a  minute  and 
a  quarter's  submersion,  the  animal  recovered  almost  immediately  on  removal 
from  the  water.  Other  experiments  shoAved  that  in  asphyxia  fi-om  simple  pri- 
vation of  air  a  dog  Avould  recover  after /owr  minutes'  suspension  of  breathing  ; 
but  as  in  drowning  a  minute  and  a  half  was  sufficient  to  destroy  life  Avithout 
any  sign  of  recovery,  it  Avas  obvious  that  some  additional  cause  Avas  at  Avork 
to  render  droAvning  as  a  form  of  asphyxia  more  speedily  fatal  than  ordinary 
suffocation.  This  was  found  not  to  be  OAving  to  exhaustion  from  struggling, 
from  the  violent  efforts  made  to  breathe,  or  from  the  effect  of  cold  in  immers- 
ing the  Avhole  of  the  body,  but  to  the  introduction  of  Avater  by  aspiration  into 
the  minute  air-tiibes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  conclusion  Avas  derived  from 
the  folloAving  experiments.  Tavo  dogs  of  the  same  size  Avere  submerged  at  the 
same  moment,  but  one  had  his  Avindpipe  plugged,  so  that  no  air  or  Avater  could 
enter,  Avhile  the  other  had  not.  At  tAvo  minutes  they  Avere  taken  out  together : 
the  one  Avith  the  Avindpipe  plugged  recoA'ered  at  once,  the  other  died.  In  three 
experiments  dogs  Avitli  their  Avindpipes  plugged  Avere  kept  beloAV  the  water  for 
four  minutes  :  the  animals  recovered  perfectly  Avhen  remoA^ed  from  the  Avater. 
(Re2:)ort,  p.  459).  An  inspection  of  the  bodies  at  once  revealed  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  In  animals  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the  Avindpipe,  the 
hmgs  Avere  merely  congested ;  but  in  those  AAdiich  were  submerged  in  their  or- 
dinary condition,  the  lungs,  besides  being  more  congested  and  shoAving  ecchy- 
mosed  points  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance,  contained  in  their  bronchial 
tubes  a  bloody  mucous  froth,  formed  of  Avater,  blood  and  mucus,  Avliich  com- 
jDletely  filled  the  small  air-tubes.  The  respiratory  efforts  made  by  the  animal 
before  death  had  caused  the  production  of  this  froth,  Avhich  formed  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  movements  of  the  chest,  as  in  respir- 
ation. The  mucous  froth  or  foam  issued  from  the  lungs  on  section,  and  aj^- 
peared  to  penetrate  their  entire  substance,  Avhich  Avas  saturated  Avitli  Avater  tinged 
with  blood.  The  hmgs  Avere  sodden  Avith  Avater,  heavy,  soft  and  doughy,  so 
that  they  retained  an  impression  produced  by  the  finger  and  Avere  incapable  of 
collapsing.  In  the  lungs  of  animals  Avhicli  recoA^ered  after  a  short  submersion, 
little  or  none  of  this  mucous  froth  Avas  found  in  the  air-cells.  In  the  fatal  cases 
the  quantity  Avas  great  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  submersion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  the  violent  efforts  to  breathe  Avhicli  are  made  Avithin 
a  minute  after  submersion. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  results  that  the  poAver  of  recovery  in  hiunan 
beings  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  mucous  froth  in  the  air-tubes, 
and  to  tlie  penetration  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  Avith  Avater.  The  larger 
the  amount  produced,  the  less  the  hope  of  recovery  ;  for  Avhen  the  hmgs  have 
undergone  tliese  changes  they  are  physically  imfitted  either  to  receive  or  expel 
air  by  respiration — they  are  incapable  of  collapsing.  Hence  it  is  that  a  state 
of  syncope  is  faA^ourable  to  recovery,  as  in  this  condition  there  are  no  violent 
efforts  at  respiration  Avhen  the  head  is  beloAV  the  siu-face  of  the  water.  In  a 
case  communicated  by  Dr.  WooUey  to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  a  girl  recovered  after 
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liaving  been  exactly  six  minutes  iinder  water ;  but  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that  she  had  fallen  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  syncope.     ('  Med.  Chir.  Trans.' 

ff,,al<i.fid^]?f^^  -^4,  149). 

/«>^    *i      Treo/meHi. — The  facts  above  mentioned  have  a  close  relation  to  the  treat- 

i  '  //'<^^ient  of  the  drowned.  The  subject  is  hardly  of  a  medico-legal  nature,  but 
occasionally  questions  have  arisen  at  coroners'  inquests  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  treatment  adopted  by  a  medical  practitioner.  When  it  is  stated 
that  conflicting  methods  have  been  apparently  equally  successful— that  the 
warm  bath  and  frictions,  as  Avell  as  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  by  various 
appliances,  have  each  succeeded  with  some,  and  failed  in  the  hands  of  others 
— it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  or 
laying  down  rules.  Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  appears  a  prioin  to  he  the 
proper  plan  for  resuscitation  ;  but  when  Ave  consider  the  physical  state  of  these 
organs  in  those  Avho  haA^e  struggled  much  and  liaA'e  made  violent  efforts  to 
breathe  Avhile  under  Avater,  it  Avill  be  obAdous  that  the  lungs  are  frequently  not 
in  a  condition  either  to  receiA'e  or  to  expel  air.  The  late  Dr.  WooUey,  Avho 
had  consideraljle  experience  in  treating  the  droAvned,  informed  me  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  had  seen  no  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  air  by  artificial  processes 
I  (see  '  Med.  Gaz,'  vol.  17,  p.  663),  and  that  the  Avarm  bath  (at  100°),  Avith 
I  frictions  to  the  skin,  had  been  in  his  hands  the  most  successfiil  means  of  treat- 
f  ment.  When  some  signs  of  animation  Avere  not  elicited  by  the  Avarm  bath, 
there  Avas  but  little  hope  of  any  other  plan  succeeding.  In  a  remarkable  case 
of  recovery  after  fourteen  minutes'  submersion,  reported  by  Dr.  Douglas  ( '  Med . 
Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  449),  Avarmth  and  friction  Avere  the  only  means  employed. 
Inflation  of  the  lungs  Avas  tried  but  not  persisted  in,  because  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  attended  Avith  any  good  effect.  Artificial  inflation  in  some  form  is  noAv, 
hoAA'ever,  generally  employed,  in  addition  to  the  application  of  warmth  and 
stimulating  frictions  to  the  skin.  The  Committee  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society,  discarding  the  use  of  apparatus  Avhich  is  rarely  at  hand  Avhen  most  re- 
quired, recommends  the  method  of  inflating  the  limgs  suggested  by  Dr.  Sil- 
vester, '  in  which  the  action  of  the  pectoral  and  other  muscles  passing  fi-om  the 
shoulders  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  deep  inspiration,  is  imitated.  An  in- 
spiratory effort  is  induced  by  extending  the  arms  upAvards  by  the  sides  of  the 
head  :  on  restoring  them  to  their  original  position  by  the  sides  of  the  body, 
the  expanded  Avails  are  allowed  to  resume  their  previous  state,  and  expiration 
takes  place,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  being  in  proportion  to  that  Avhich  had 
been  previously  inspired '  (lleport,  p.  468).  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Humane  Society.  The  Committee  haA-e  demonstrated  by  experiment 
that  it  is  superior  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
inasmuch  as  it  commences  Avith  the  act  of  inspiration,  Avhile  the  latter  begins 
Avith  expiration,  and  it  more  completely  fills  and  empties  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs: — 1.  Eemovefrom  the  neck  and  chest  all  articles  of  clothing;  2.  Wipe 
the  body  dry,  and  cover  it  Avith  dry  cloths ;  3.  Clear  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and 
throat  of  all  mucous  froth,  or  of  substances  likely  to  interfere  Avith  fi-ee  re- 
spiration :  pull  forAvard  the  tongue,  and  keep  it  in  this  position,  so  that  it  may 
not  fall  back  and  cover  the  opening  of  the  windpipe ;  4.  Place  the  body  at  full 
length  Avith  the  face  doAAT.iAvards,  the  forehead  resting  on  one  arm  :  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  alloAving  all  fluids  to  floAV  readily  out  of  the  mouth;  5.  Am- 
monia, aromatic  A'inegar,  snuff",  or  other  stimulants,  may  be  cautiously  applied 
to  the  nostrils ;  and  6.  If  respiration  is  not  quickly  restored  spontaneously, 
then  the  body  should  be  placed  upon  its  back,  Avith  the  head  slightly  raised. 
The  arms  should  be  gently  carried  outAvards  and  upAvards  from  the  chest,  raised 
above  the  head,  and  maintained  in  this  position  for  about  tAvo  seconds.  By  this 
movement  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs  as  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  The 
arms  are  noAv  loAvered  and  brought  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  by  which 
expiration  is  effected.    Pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chest-bone  (sternum) 
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aids  this  expiratory  action.  This  movement  should  also  occupy  two  seconds. 
These  alternate  movements  of  the  arms  may  be  repeated  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen times  in  a  minute.  All  rough  handling  should  be  avoided.  So  soon  as- 
any  spontaneous  respiratory  action  is  observed,  warmth  may  be  applied  to  the 
skin  by  the  warm  bath  or  other-wise,  and  stimulating  frictions  may  be  used,  or 
simple  frictions  with  warm  flannels,  &c.  Heat  should  be  applied  especially  ta 
the  region  of  the  heart,  the  loins,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands. 
AVhen  the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  warm  water,  alone  or  with  a  little 
brandy  as  a  stimulant,  may  be  given.  The  patient  shoidd  then  be  placed  in 
bed  and  allowed  to  sleep. 

This  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  some  hom-s,  except  in  those  cases 
in  Avhieh  the  body  has  been  long  lender  water,  and  is  taken  out  cold  and  rigid. 
In  Dr.  Douglas's  case  {supra),  there  were  no  signs  of  retxu'ning  animation  imtil 
after  the  treatment  had  been  carried  on  for  eight  and  a  half  hours.     The  ten- 
dency to  restoration  is  indicated  by  the  occiu-rence  of  slight  flushing  in  the  face, 
Avith  convulsive  twitchings  in  the  facial  miiscles,  wai-mth  of  the  skin,  gasping 
or  sobbing  respiration  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  convulsive  movements  of 
the  body  and  limbs.     The  unfavourable  signs  are  these  : — Complete  insensi- 
bility, coldness,  and  paleness  of  the  body ;  no  spontaneous  act  of  respiration  ; 
entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  the  eyelids  half-closed, 
the  pupils  dilated,  the  loAver  jaw  stiff,  the  fingers  half-bent  inwards,  and  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  containing  mucous  froth,  which  is  continually  escaping  from 
them.     The  chances  of  recovery  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the 
interval  between  the  last  expiratory  efforts  in  the  state  of  asphyxia  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air.     In  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  recovery  after 
submersion,  the  act  of  respiration  in  the  form  of  sobbing,  sighing,  or  gasping 
commences  spontaneously  soon  after  the  person  has  reached  the  air,  and  the 
only  treatment  then  required  is  not  to  interfere  with  this  natural  action  of  the 
chest.     Whatever  may  be  the  plan  adopted  imder  such  circumstances,  if  re- 
covery take  place  it  is  immediately  accredited  with  the  favourable  results. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  means  which  have  succeeded 
in  the  hands  of  one  operator  have  utterly  failed  in  those  of  another.     In  the 
latter  case  the  lungs  of  the  j^atient  were  probably  in  a  state  iinfitted  to  re  - 
ceive  air,  and  the  patient  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  any  treatment. 
Considering  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  have 
been  in  some  instances  submitted,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation  of 
the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie — namely,  that  recovery  has  often  followed  not  fi"om  the 
means  used,  but  in  spite  of  them  !     Cases  in  Avhich  the  submersion  has  been 
short,  the  respiratory  struggles  below  water  slight,  and  the  treatment  is  applied 
immediately  on  removal  from  Avater,  may  be  expected  to  recoA'er;  but  under  op- 
posite conditions  recovery  is,  Avith  rare  exceptions,  hopeless.  In  Paris,  from  1821 
to  182G,  out  of  570  cases  of  droAAming  it  is  stated  that  430  Avere  resuscitated. 
It  is  iinnecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  in  detail  the  method  for  restoring 
respiration  recommended, by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.    It  has  been  shown  by 
exi^eriment  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  intended  purjiose  than  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Silvester.     It  does  not  alloAV  of  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  into  the  kmgs,  nor,  if  introduced,. does  it  proA'idefor  its  proper 
expulsion  from  them.     (For  a  medico-legal  examination  of  these  methods  of 
treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  bv  Dr.  Tardieu,  in  the  '  Annales 
d'Hygiene,'  1863,  1,  p.  312  ;  and  1865,  2,  209  ;  also  to  the  'Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,'  February  1861,  p.  131.) 

Death  from  secondary  causes. — DroAATiing  may  operate  indirectly  as  the  cavise 
of  death.'  Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  persons  Avho  have  been 
rescued  from  AA'ater  in  a  living  state,  and  Avho  have  apparently  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  submersion,  haA^e  died  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  or  hours  : 
others  have  lingered  for  one  or  tAvo  days,  and  then  have  simk  apparently  from 
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exhaustion.     In  those  who  perish  soon  after  removal  from  water,  death  may 
arise  eitlier  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  obstruction  of  respiration  by  the  pene- 
tration of  water  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gudge 
(INIay  1857)  death  was  clearly  owing  to  the  secondary  effects  of  submersion. 
The  deceased  was  removed  from  the  water  and  conveyed  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital.     He  was  cold  and  insensible,  but  he  breathed  tolerably  well,  and 
had  a  fair  ^lulse.     In  about  three  hours  he  became  conscious,  and  spoke  a  little. 
The  insensibility  subsecpiently  returned,  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  he  died  in  about  twenty  hours  from  the  time  of  submersion. 
Dr.  Marcet  states  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  among  the  severe  secondary 
symptoms  in  those  who  have  been  removed  from  t\e  water  apparently  dro^^'Tled. 
A  severe  spasm  of  this  kind  manifested  itself  in  one  case  while  placing  the 
person  in  a  warm  bath.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  February  1857,  p.  148.) 
When  death  takes  place  at  a  remote  period,  it  may  be  caused  by  disease  ;  and 
a  question  will  then  arise,  Avhether  the  disease  was  produced  by  the  immersion 
in  water  or  not.    Such  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  before  our  Courts 
of  Assize.    In  one  of  these  {Reg.  v.  PulJiam,  Gloucester  Summer  Assizes,  1845), 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  death  of  the  deceased  l)y  pushing  him  into 
a  pond  of  water,  fi-om  the  effects  of  which  he  died.    The  deceased  was  an  old 
man  ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  died  a  feAV 
weeks  afterwards.     One  medical  witness  referred  death  to  the  effects  of  the 
immersion ;  but  as  he  had  not  seen  the  deceased  after  the  violence,  and  there 
was  no  clear  accoimt  of  the  cause  of  death,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.     In 
most  of  these  cases  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  connect  death  with 
the  immersion,  when  the  fatal  result  does  not  take  place  until  after  so  long  a 
period  of  time.     As  the  basis  of  medical  evidence,  we  must  rely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  immersion — i.e.  in- 
flammation of  some  cavity  or  organ,  and  its  progress  until  death  without  inter- 
mediate recovery  or  interference  by  improper  treatment. 

POST-MORTEM    APPEARANCES.      - 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  drowned  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  external  and  internal  appearances  vary  much, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  body  may  have  remained 
in  water,  or  the  period  that  may  have  elapsed  after  its  removal  and  before  it 
is  examined.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  two  persons  drowned  by  a 
common  accident,  if  one  is  examined  immediately,  and  the  other  is  not  re- 
moved from  the  water  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  is  then  insj^ected, 
the  appearances  will  be  different.  So,  if  two  bodies  are  removed  at  the  same 
time,  and  one  is  immediately  examined,  while  the  other  is  not  inspected  until 
a  month  after  removal,  the  proofs  of  drowning  which  may  be  discoverable  in 
the  former,  will  have  disappeared  in  the  latter.  A  protracted  exposure  of  the 
drowned  body  either  to  water  or  air,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  high, 
renders  an  inspection  useless  for  the  pm-poses  of  evidence. 

1.  External  appearances. — Supposing  that  the  body  has  remained  in  the 
water  only  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  the  inspection  has  taken  place  imme- 
diately on  its  removal,  the  slciii  will  be  foimd  cold  and  pallid — sometimes  con- 
tracted, imder  the  form  of  '  cutis  ansQi-ina,'  or  goose-skin.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and 
Sm-g.  Jour.'  Jan.  1837.)  Casper  considers  this  to  be  a  usual  accompaniment 
of  death  from  drowning.  A  contracted  state  of  the  skin  Avhen  found  certainly 
furnishes  strong  evidence  of  the  body  having  gone  into  the  water  living.  The 
skin  is  often  covered  to  a  gxeater  or  less  extent  by  livid  discolorations.  The 
face  is  pale  and  calm,  Avith  a  placid  expression ;  the  eyes  are  half-open,  the 
eyelids  livid,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  mouth  closed  or  half-open,  the  tongue 
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swollen  and  congested,  frequently  pushed  forwards  to  the  inner  surface  of.  the 
lips,  sometimes  indented  or  even  lacerated  by  the  teeth ;  and  the  lips,  toge- 
ther with  the  nostrils,  are  covered  with  a  mucous  froth  which  oozes  from  them. 
Xanzler  has  noticed  in  the  male  subject  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  penis. 
In  men  who  have  gone  living  into  the  water  and  been  droAvned,  this  appear- 
ance has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Casper  and  Kanzler ;  and  the  former 
states  that  he  has  not  met  with  this  condition  of  the  male  organ  after  any 
other  form  of  death.  In  the  bodies  of  strong  and  robust  men  it  was  foilnd 
short,  and  strongly  retracted  into  the  skin.     ('Ger.  Leich.-OelFn.'  ii.  109.) 

The  body  and  limbs  of  a  person  recently  drowned  are  usually  found  re- 
laxed ;  but  cadaveric  rigidity  appears  to  come  on  quickly  in  cases  of  drowning, 
and  the  body  is  often  stiffened  in  the  convulsed  or  distorted  attitude  which  it 
may  have  had  at  the  time  of  death.  In  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  Beardslev,  the 
body  of  a  man  Avho  was  drowned  under  ice  was  found  with  the  arms  stiffened 
in  the  attitude  in  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  support  himself  on  the  ice. 
(See  vol.  1,  p.  GG.)  In  the  accident  which  occurred  on  the  ice  in  the  Regent's 
Park  in  January  1867,  by  which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  at  once  pre- 
cipitated into  ice-cold  water,  it  w^as  observed  that  among  thirty-foiu-  dead 
bodies  brought  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  many  of  them  had  become  stiff- 
ened in  the  attitude  of  active  exertion — the  hand  and  arm  thrown  forward, 
as  if  skating  or  sliding.  The  muscles  remained  rigid  for  forty-eight  hours. 
(See  page  65.)  Those  who  were  brought  in  living  were  in  a  state  of  violent 
excitement.  Some  were  delirious,  and  others  staggered  about  like  drunken 
persons.  The  faces  Avere  flushed,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  These  Avere  suffer- 
ing from  shock  as  a  result  of  the  cold  immersion  (cold-stroke). 

A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in  reference  to  this  condition  of  the  dead 
body,  namely,  A\diether  the  act  of  droAvning  is  likely  to  produce  a  convulsed 
or  contracted  state  of  the  limbs.  (See  the  case  of  Jieg.  v.  George,  Hereford 
Lent  Assizes,  1847,  vol.  1,  page  67.) 

The  changes  produced  in  the  bodies  of  the  droAvned  by  putrefaction  in 
Avater  have  been  elscAvhere  described.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

Among  external  ajjpearances,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  fingers  and  siu-face 
of  the  body  occasionally  present  abrasions.  Gravel,  sand,  maid,  AA'eeds,  or  other 
substances  may  be  found  locked  Avithin  the  hands  or  nails  of  droAvned  per- 
sons ;  for  in  the  act  of  droAvning,  as  common  experience  testifies,  a  person  Avill 
grasp  at  any  object  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  he 
may  excoriate  or  Avound  his  fingers.  Substances  floating  in  the  Avater  are  also 
sometimes  found  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  There  are,  hoAvever,  many  cases 
of  droAvning  in  Avhich  such  appearances  do  not  exist.  There  may  be  no  sub- 
stance for  the  droAvning  person  to  grasp :  this  Avill  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  fact  of  the  Avater  being  deep  or  shalloAV,  of  its  being  confined  AA'ithin 
a  narroAv  channel  or  not,  and  many  other  contingencies.  In  all  cases,  Avhen 
the  person  is  senseless  before  he  falls  into  the  Avater,  or  Avhen  his  death  is  oc* 
casioned  by  syncope,  he  will  of  course  be  incapable  of  making  those  exertions 
which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  such  appearances,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  frecjuently  occiu-s  among  Avomen  Avho  are  accidentally  exposed  to 
droAvning.  When  the  body  has  remained  several  days  in  AV'ater,  the  skin  of  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  found  thickened,  Avhite,  and  sodden, 
as  a  result  of  imbibition. 

2.  Internal  appearances. — On  examining  the  body  of  a  recently  drowned 
subject,  the  lungs  and  heart  present  the  appearances  usually  indicative  of 
asphyxia.  The  venous  system  is  generally  gorged  AA'ith  dark-coloured  liquid 
blood.  If  death  has  not  taken  place  from  asphyxia,  or  if  the  body  has  re-- 
mained  a  long  time  in  Avater  before  an  inspection  is  made,  the  lungs  and  heart 
will  not  present  the  characters  about  to  be  described.    Some  physiologists  have 
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asserted  that  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned.  Orfila  has 
stated  that,  Avith  one  exception,  he  had  not  met  with  blood  in  a  coagulated 
state.  Much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  appearance  than  it 
really  merits.  Some  observers  have  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  drowned, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  coagula,  like  those  usually  met  with  after  death, 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  which  were  drowned  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  If 
the  blood  is  found  generally  liquid,  this  may  be  due  to  the  imbibition  of  water, 
or  to  putrefactive  changes.  Eiedell  found  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  to  contain  coagula,  in  inspections  made  from  two  hours  to  five  days 
after  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  'The  state  of  the  blood  in  the 
drowned  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  Reg.  v.  Barker  and  others  (York 
Winter  Assizes,  1846).  From  the  remarks  above  made,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  may  be  found  either  coagulated  or  uncoagulated  in  those  who  go  into 
the  water  living  and  die  by  drowning. 

Riedell  found  the  epiglottis  commonly  raised.  The  lungs  are  more  or  less 
congested,  and  more  generally  distended  than  collapsed.  Casper  and  Kanzler, 
as  a  rule,  found  them  miich  increased  in  volume,  and  completely  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  so  that  when  the  chest  was  opened  they  protruded  out  of 
it.  This  did  not  depend  on  mere  congestion  or  fulness  of  blood.  Casper  states 
that  he  met  wdth  a  similarly  inflated  condition  of  the  lungs  in  cases  in  which 
death  had  been  caused  by  poisonous  gases.  ('  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  543 ; 
and  '  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  The  most  accurate  observations  in 
recent  cases  of  drowning  show  that  the  lungs  are  distended — m  a  flabby  con- 
dition, and  that,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  their  substance  by  water,  they 
have  lost  their  usual  elasticity.  Hence  an  impression  made  upon  them  by  a 
finger  is  preserved,  as  in  an  oedematous  limb.  Eiedell  long  ago  pointed  out 
this  flabby  and  dilated  condition  of  the  lungs  as  a  special  characteristic  of 
drowning.  Owing  to  their  structure  being  penetrated  by  water,  he  foimd  that, 
although  they  floated,  they  were  three  or  four  times  as  hea^y  as  in  their  na- 
tural state.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  kmgs  are  usually  in  the  con- 
dition of  imperfect  expiration,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  them, 
the  chest  does  not  readily  collapse.  The  observations  of  Eiedell  on  the  state 
of  the  lungs  in  the  drowned  have  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirnrgical  Society.  On  making  a 
section  of  any  part  of  the  lungs,  a  bloody  frothy  liquid  escapes,  air  and  water 
being  .mixed  together  in  the  air-cells.  The  appearances  above  described  are 
only  likely  to  be  observed,  in  a  well-marked  form,  when  the  body  is  examined 
soon  after  death.  The  tvindpipe,  bronchi,  and  minute  aiv-tuhes  of  the  kmgs, 
in  a  recently  drowned  subject,  are  filled  more  or  less  with  a  mucous  froth, 
tinged  with  blood,  as  a  result  of  the  last  violent  efforts  at  respiration,  wdien 
the  mouth  has  sunk  below  the  level  of  Avater.  This  appearance  is  not  always 
met  Avith.  Thus  it  is  stated  not  to  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  those 
Avho  haA-e  sunk  at  once  below  the  surface,  and  haA^e  not  again  risen  to  breathe. 
But  from  recent  experiments  on  animals  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medico- 
Chirm-gical  Society,  its  presence  in  the  air-passages  does  not  depend  on  the  fact 
of  a  person  rising  to  the  surface,  although  this  may  increase  the  quantity, 
but  rather  iipon  the  violent  spasmodic  efforts  made  to  breathe,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  Avater  alone  can  enter  the  kings.  A  dog  Avas  kept  entirely 
under  Avater  for  three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  It  made  the  usiial  convulsive 
efforts  to  breathe  Avhile  in  the  Avater,  but  not  after  removal  from  it,  as  the  ani- 
mal Avas  then  dead.  A  bloody  froth  escaped  from  its  mouth,  and  on  inspec- 
tion its  lungs  were  found  to  be  filled  Avith  this  froth.  Another  dog  Avas  sub- 
merged for  a  minute  and  a  half.  When  removed,  it  opened  its  moiith,  btit 
Avas  unable  to  make  any  respiration  :  it  Avas  dead.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody 
froth  Avas  found  in  the  air-tubes  and  lungs.     A  dog  Avas  kept  Avith  its  head 
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below  water  for  one  minute,  and  it  recovered  when  withdriawn  from  the  water. 
An  hour  afterwards  it  was  inspected,  and  there  was  but  little  froth  in  the 
lungs.  These  facts  show  that  the  mucous  froth  is  produced,  even  in  two  minutes 
when  there  is  entire  submersion  of  the  head ;  and  its  quantity  appears  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  submersion,  and  the  violence  of  the  efforts  made 
to  breathe. 

The  presence  of  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  may  be  regarded  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  asphyxia  by  drowning.  When  discovered  in  the  lungs,  associated 
with  a  watery  condition  of  these  organs,  it  fm-nishes  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
this  mode  of  death.  As  its  presence  depends  on  the  retention  of  air  in  thin 
vesicles  diffused  through  the  air-tubes,  it  is  obvious  that,  except  in  recent  in- 
spections, /.  e.  within  one  or  two  hoiu-s  of  death,  it  may  have  wholly  or  partly 
•disappeared.  Water  passing  in  and  out  by  the  windpipe  may  destroy  it — also 
the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  high  temperature.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  always  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
Avhen  removed  from  water.  A  similar  appearance  is  stated  by  Orfila  to  have 
been  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  hanged,  or  Avho  have  died 
from  apoplexy ;  but  this  statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers. 
"Violent  efforts  at  respiration  may,  however,  produce  it,  especially  if,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  poAver  of  swallowing,  any  liquid  should  find  its  way  into  the  wind- 
pipe. A  case  of  poisoning  by  laudanum  is  reported,  in  which  water  contain- 
ing sulphuric  ether  was  forced  doAvn  the  throat  of  a  person  after  the  power 
of  swallowing  had  nearly  ceased.  On  dissection  a  quantity  of  reddish-coloured 
froth  was  found,  filling  up  part  of  the  mndpijje.  Independently  of  the  pre- 
sence of  li'citer  (sometimes  mixed  Avith  mud,  sand,  or  Aveeds)  in  the  larger  air- 
tubes,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  generally  draAvn  into  the  lungs  by  convul- 
sive efforts  at  respiration.  It  fills  the  cells,  and  penetrates  the  substance  of 
the  organs,  giving  to  them  that  flabby  or  doughy  consistency  above  described. 
In  some  cases  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  in  the  Avindpipe  and 
lungs  :  this  occurs  A\'hen  a  person  has  been  droAvned  Avith  a  full  stomach.  Vo- 
miting takes  place,  and  the  A'^omited  matters  are  draAvn  into  the  bmgs  by  the 
attempt  to  breathe. 

The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  droAvned  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  In 
asphyxia  the  right  cavities  are  generally  found  to  contain  blood,  Avhile  the  left 
cavities  are  either  empty  or  they  contain  much  less  than  the  right.  Out  of 
fifty-three  inspections  made  by  Dr.  Ogston,  the  right  cavities  Avere  found  empty 
only  in  two  cases,  and  the  left  cavities  empty  in  fourteen.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48, 
p.  291.)  In  a  case  of  droAvning  Avhich  AA^as  examined  by  Dr.  Bishop,  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  contained  scarcely  any  blood  ;  and  in  another  case,  communi- 
cated to  me  December  1857,  the  only  medical  difficulty  regarding  death  by 
di-OAvning  presented  itself  in  an  emptiness  or  non-distension  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  organ.  The  facts  and  observations  accumulated  by  my  fi-iend  Dr. 
Ncrman  Chevers,  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Board,  shoAv  that  a  full  condition 
of  the  heart,  although  a  common,  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of  asphyxia, 
either  from  droAvning  or  any  other  cause.  ('  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,' 
1856,  p.  441.)  It  has  been  elscAvhere  remarked,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
continues  after  the  stoppage  of  respiration,  and  that  the  period  at  Avhich  this 
organ  ceases  to  contract  is  variable.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  suf- 
ficient power  in  the  right  cavities  to  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  to  expel, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  last  traces  of  blood  received  by  them  from  the 
body.  Emptiness  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  must  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  inconsistent  Avith  death  from  droAvning ;  at  the  same  time,  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  absolute  proof  that  the  person  has  died  from  asphyxia.  Dr. 
Iviedell  states  that  in  half  the  number  of  instances  Avhich  had  fallen  under  his 
observation,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  contained  equal  quantities  of  blood;  in 
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the  other  half,  the  right  side  contained  the  larger  proportion.  In  one  case  only 
the  emptiness  of  the  left  side  contrasted  strongly  with  the  fulness  of  the  right, 
A  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  hrain  is  described  as  one  of 
the  appearances  met  Avith  in  drowning ;  but  this,  when  it  exists,  is  probably  a 
consequence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs.  Some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  on  this  subject,  and  from  these  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  can  afford  no  presumption  that  death  has  taken  place  by 
drowning.  In  regard  to  the  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, the  quantity  of  blood  contained  Avithin  the  cerebral  vessels  has  rarely 
been  so  great  as  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  it  Avill  commonly  be  found  that  the  stomach 
contains  Avater,  Avhich  appears  to  enter  into  this  organ  by  the  act  of  SAvalloAving- 
during  the  struggle  for  life.  This  may  be  salt  or  fresh,  according  to  the 
medium  in  Avhich  the  droAvning  has  taken  place.  The  quantity  is  subject  to 
great  A'ariation :  sometimes  it  is  large,  at  other  times  small,  and  in  some  in- 
stances no  Avater  Avhatever  is  to  be  met  Avith.  The  absence  of  Avater  may  prob- 
ably indicate  a  rapid  death,  as  there  could  have  been  no  poAver  to  sAvallow. 
Ortila  has  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  i& 
occasionally  much  discoloured  in  droAvned  subjects.  He  observed  also,  that 
Avhen  droAvning  took  place  Avhile  the  process  of  digestion  Avas  going  on,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  often  had  a  pinkish,  red,  or  A'iolet  tint. 
When  the  dead  body  had  remained  a  long  time  in  Avater,  this  membrane  Avas- 
observed  to  acquire  a  deep  A'iolet  or  broAvn  colour.  A  knoAvledge  of  this  fact 
Avill  be  of  importance  in  those  cases  in  Avhich  a  person  is  suspected  to  haA^e 
been  poisoned  previously  to  submersion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  diaphragm 
is  generally  much  raised  tOAvards  the  chest ;  but  this  may  depend  on  gaseous 
piitrefaction,  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  by  the  formation  of 
gas  in  the  intestines.  The  urinary  bladder  in  some  cases  contains  urine — in 
others  it  is  perfectly  empty.  Casper  found  it  empty  in  one-half  of  the  cases- 
Avhich  he  examined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  in  Avhich  the  bladder  is  found 
must  depend  on  its  condition  at  the  time  at  Avhich  the  droAvning  occxin-ed. 
(See,  in  reference  to  the  appearances  in  the  droAvned,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ogston,. 
'  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  pp.  763,  854  et  seq. ;  also  another  by  Dr.  Riedell,  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478  ;  and  Casper,  '  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  a'oI.  1,  p.  87  ;  2,  p, 
105  ;  and  '  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  523.) 

Dr.  Bishop  commimicated  to  me  the  result  of  an  inspection,  made  by  Dr.  Bull 
of  Hereford  and  himself,  in  the  case  of  a  Avoman  Avhose  body  had  been  in  the 
Avater  about  an  hour  and  a  half.     The  inspection  Avas  made  tAventy-four  hours- 
after  death.    The  contracted  state  of  the  skin  (cutis  anserina,  or  goose-skin)  was 
Avell  marked.     The  vessels  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  Avere  someAA'hat  con- 
gested, the  principal  seat  of  congestion  being  at  the  base.     The  tongue  Avas 
neither  SAvolIen  nor  indented,  but  pallid.    Mucous  fi-oth  in  considerable  quantity 
Avas  found  in  the  Avindpipe  :  the  vesicles  Avere  exceedingly  minute  in  the  upper 
jiart,  but  at  the  loAver  portion  of  the  tube  they  Avere  as  large  as  a  mustard-seed. 
A  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid  floAved  through  the  bronchial  tubes  Avhen  the 
lungs  Avere  raised.     The  lungs  Avere  not  collapsed  :  they  crepitated  on  pressure, 
and  Avere  leather  bloodless  anteriorly ;  posteriorly  they  Avere  someAvhat  gorged 
Avith  blood,  ajiparently  from  gravitation.    The  stomach  had  aboiit  a  pint  of  fluid 
in  it,  Avhich  seemed  to  be  Avater  mixed  Avith  some  u.ndigested  meat.    The  lining- 
membrane  Avas  slightly  pink  in  colour.     The  right  side  of  the  heart  Avas  very 
flabby,  and  contained  scarcely  any  blood.      The  blood  throughout  the  body 
Avas  quite  fluid.     The  appearances  of  asphyxia  were  not  so  Avell  marked  in  the 
lungs  and  heart  of  this  subject  as  they  usually  are;   ncA^ertheless,  the  state  of 
the  Avindpipe,  air-tubes,  and  stomach  Avas  quite  characteristic  of  death  from 
droAvnins;.     As  a  contrast  to  this,  and  as  showing  the  variable  nature  of  the 
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appearances  met  with  in  tlie  drowned,  the  following  case,  reported  by  Professor 
Dunglison,  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  Avoman,  in  full  health,  was  observed  to  be 
intoxicated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  U.S.,  about  one  hour  before  her' 
body  was  disco^^ered  in  shallow  water ;  she  could  not  therefore  have  remained 
long  imder  water.  The  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  one  of  the 
resident  physicians,  about  sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  face  Avas  swollen, 
and  of  a  mottled  purple  colour.  The  arms  and  thighs  presented  patches  of 
discoloration,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Avhitish  froth  issued  from  the  mouth, 
the  amount  of  which  Avas  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  chest,  although 
a  small  quantity  of  Avatery  fluid  escaped  Avhen  the  body  was  turned  over.  On 
opening  the  chest,  numerous  old  pleiu-itic  adhesions  Avere  found,  on  the  removal 
of  Avhich,  and  by  the  consequent  compression  of  the  lungs,  a  discharge  of  Avatery 
froth  took  place  from  the  mouth.  All  parts  of  the  hmgs  Avere  gorged  Avith 
blood,  and  Avere  much  heavier  and  of  a  darker  red  colour  than  in  the  normal 
state.  The  posterior  portions  of  both  lungs  Avere  engorged.  The  Avindpipe 
and  air-tubes  contained  the  same  kind  of  watery  froth  or  frothy  mucus  as  that 
Avhich  had  issued  fi-oni  the  mouth.  The  liver  Avas  large,  engorged,  and  of  a 
bright-red  colour.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  coronary  veins  Avere 
iilled  Avith  dark  fluid  blood ;  the  left  cavities  Avere  empty.  ('  Phil.  Med.  Ex- 
aminer,' March  1845,  p.  169.) 

The  late  Mr,  Semple,  of  Islington,  reported  in  the  '  Lancet'  (May  29,  18-11) 
tAA'o  cases  of  droAvning,  in  each  of  Avhich  he  had  made  a  careful  inspection. 
The  subjects  Avere  both  adult  women.  In  one  the  cerebral  vessels  Avere  nearly 
empty — the  lungs  rather  voluminoiis,  the  bronchial  tubes  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  frothy  mucus — and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fluid  blood.  There  Avere  slight  marks  of  inflammatory  redness 
al)out  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — accounted  for  in 
the  stomach  by  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death :  the  organ  contained 
about  a  quart  of  fluid  matter,  consisting  of  food  mixed  Avith  Avater,  probably 
SAvalloAved  in  the  act  of  droAvning.  There  were  no  traces  of  jooison  in  the 
stomach,  nor  marks  of  A'iolence  on  the  body.  In  the  other  case,  the  eyes  Avere 
half -open,  hands  not  clenched,  fingers  straight — the  vessels  of  the  brain  very 
much  congested.  The  lungs  Avere  distended,  the  Avindpipe  Avas  empty,  and  the 
air-tubes  in  their  smaller  ramifications  Avere  filled  AAdth  a  soapy  tenacious  mucus. 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  larger  veins  were  distended  Avith  fluid  blood. 
The  gullet  contained  a  clear  watery  fluid — the  stomach  three  ounces  of  a  clear 
fluid  destitute  of  smell  and  colour,  Avith  the  exception  of  a  green  tint  from  a 
minute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  resembling  the  conf erA'as  of  ponds.  The 
liver  Avas  much  congested.  This  Avoman  Avas  found  droAvned  in  a  shallow  pond. 
Tlie  body  in  each  of  these  cases  Avas  examined  recently  after  death. 

It  Avould  be  Avrong  to  place  reliance  on  the  appearances  presented  by  a  dead 
body  after  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks'  submersion.  The  putrefactive  changes  AA^hich 
take  place  in  the  cavities  (vol.  1,  p.  125)  Avill  so  alter  the  appearances  of  the  vis- 
cera, that  a  medical  man  may  be  easily  misled  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  death.  ■  In  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Edward  South,  held  at  Lynn  in  March 
1871,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  three  Aveeks  in  the  Avater.  One  medical 
Avitness  said  that  from  the  presence  of  Avater  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  his  opinion  Avas  that  deceased  had  died  from  droAvning.  Another 
contended  that  from  the  lungs  being  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  death  had  not 
taken  place  from  droAvning.  The  jmy  could  therefore  come  to  no  satisfactory 
verdict.  The  proper  course  in  such  a  case  Avould  have  been  to  state  that  tlie 
changes  Avhich  had  taken  place  after  death  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  opinion.  The  difficulties  Avhich  arose  in  KirAvan's  case  {Seg.  v.  A7/-- 
?('«??,,  Dublin  Commission  Court,  1853),  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
length  of  time  Avhicli  had  elapsed  before  the  body  of  the  deceased  woman  was. 
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inspected.  On  the  day  following  its  removal  from  the  water,  the  body  was 
superficially  examined  externally.  Thirty-one  days  after  death,  and  twenty- 
six  days  after  burial,  it  Avas  exhumed,  and  a  proper  inspection  made.  The 
lungs  were  found  engorged  Avith  blood ;  the  heart  empty ;  the  stomach  empty 
and  contracted.  The  absence  of  the  usual  appearances  foiuid  in  recent  cases 
of  drowning  Avas  considered  by  some  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  Avoman 
had  not  died  by  droAvning ;  therefore  that  she  had  died  from  some  other  cause, 
and  her  body  af terAvards  jilaced  in  the  water.  Considered  apart  from  the  moral 
evidence,  the  inspection  of  the  body  thrcAV  no  light  Avhatever  upon  the  cause 
of  death.  Medical  evidence  based  upon  appearances  so  long  after  death  is  un- 
trustAvorthy.     (See  the  case  of  Sai^ah  Stout,  post,  p.  21.) 

AVAS   DEATH   CAUSED    BY  DROWNING? 

For  a  correct  solution  of  this  question,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  consider  hoAV 
far  the  appearances  met  Avith  in  the  droAvned  are  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
death.  Among  the  external  signs  of  droAvning,  Avhen  the  body  is  seen  soon 
after  death,  are  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  contracted  state  of  the  skin  (cutis 
anserina),  and  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  about  the  nostrils  and  lips.  The 
absence  of  these  appearances,  hoAvever,  Avould  not  prove  that  the  person  had  not 
been  drowned ;  for  if  the  body  had  remained  some  time  in  Avater,  or  if  it  has 
been  long  exposed  to  air  before  it  is  seen  by  a  medical  man,  the  skin  may 
undergo  A^arious  changes  in  its  condition  and  colom*,  and  mucous  froth  may  no 
longer  be  found  adhering  to  the  nostrils  and  lips. 

State  of  the  shin. — The  goose-skin  or  cutis  anserina  Avhich  is  frequently 
observed  in  the  droAvned,  shoAvs  that  the  skin  possessed  the  living  poAver  of 
contractility  at  the  time  of  immersion.  Wagner  suggests  that  the  appearance 
might  be  produced  in  a  dead  body  if  throAvn  into  cold  Avater  immediately  after 
death,  i.e.  Avhile  the  skin  is  Avarm.  As  none  but  assassins  Avould  be  likely  to 
resort  to  this  proceeding,  the  objection  Avould,  if  admitted,  leaA'e  the  fact  of 
droAvning  still  to  be  made  oiit  by  an  internal  inspection.  This  contracted  con- 
dition of  the  skin  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  a  naturally  rough  or  horny 
skin,  as  suggested  by  Casper  ('  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.' vol.  1,  p.  8D).  As  this  con- 
dition of  the  skin  is  not  invariably  present,  even  in  the  recently  droAvned,  and 
as  it  is  observed  chiefly  in  droAvaing  during  cold  weather,  its  absence  must 
not.be  taken  to  negative  the  hypothesis  of  droAvning. 

Substances  grasped  in  the  hands. — In  speaking  of  the  external  appearances 
of  the  body,  it  was  stated  that  foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  locked 
Avithin  the  hands,  or  lodged  under  the  nails  of  droAvned  subjects.  This  fact 
may  occasionally  afford  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  manner  in  Avhich 
a  person  has  died.  If  materials  are  found  grasjied  within  the  hands  of  tlie 
deceased  Avhich  have  evidently  been  torn  from  the  banks  of  a  canal  or  river, 
or  from  the  bottom  of  the  Avater  in  Avhich  the  body  is  found,  Ave  have  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  person  died  Avithin  the  Avater.  For  although 
it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  the  deceased  may  have  struggled  on  the  bank,  and 
have  been  killed  prior  to  submersion,  yet  in  the  value  attached  to  this  sign 
Ave  are  assuming  that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  nor  any 
other  appearances  about  the  body  sufficiently  striking  to  lead  the  examiner  to 
suspect  that  death  had  occurred  in  any  other  Avay  than  by  droAvning.  If  the 
substance  locked  Avithin  the  fingers  or  finger-nails  is  sand  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  pond,  or  portions  of  Aveeds 
there  growing,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  stronger  evidence  to  establish  the 
fact  of  death  having  taken  place  subsequently  to  submersion.  The  abrasion 
of  the  fingers  is  a  circumstance  of  minor  importance  :  no  value  could  be  at- 
tached to  this  state  of  the  fingers  as  an  indication  of  a  person  haA'ing  perished 
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T3y  drowning,  tniless  it  were  in  conjunction  with  the  ap^oearances  above  de- 
scribed. A  witness  Avonid  be  constrained  to  admit  in  many  cases,  that  the 
fingers  might  become  abraded  or  excoriated  after  death,  or  even  before  sub- 
mersion ;  while  in  no  case  conld  he  be  called  iipon  to  make  in  regard  to  sub- 
stances found  grasped  within  the  hands,  an  admission  which  would  invalidate 
the  evidence  deducible  from  this  condition.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  a  jDcrson  having  been  alive  after  his  body  was  in  the  water. 
It  is  Avell  known  that  when  two  or  three  are  drowned  by  the  same  accident,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  found  clasped  within  each  other's  arms. — a  fact  which  at 
once  proves  that  they  must  have  been  living  when  submerged  :  so  if  a  dead 
body  is  discovered  still  holding  to  a  rope,  cable,  or  oar,  no  further  evidence  is 
required  to  show  that  the  deceased  must  have  died  from  drowning.  Dr.  Eotli 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  closing  or  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet 
as  evidence  of  this  kind  of  death.  There  is  a  whitish  with  a  more  or  less  blue 
colouration  of  the  skin  and  a  persistent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  He  states  that  he  has  foimd  these  appearances  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  submersion,  and  that  they  last  until  putrefaction 
sets  in.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  223.) 

The  internal  appearances  upon  which  medical  jiu'ists  chiefly  rely  as  proofs 
of  death  from  drowning  are — first,  water  in  the  stomach  ;  and  secondly,  Avater 
with  a  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

1.  Water  in  the  stomach. — Dr.  Riedell  found  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  drowning,  water  passed  into  the  stomach.  In  animals  previously  killed,  and 
placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  Avater  Avith  the  mouth  Avide  open,  no  fluid 
penetrated  into  the  stomach.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  4G,  p.  478.)  "Water  commonly 
passes  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal  Avhile  droAvning  as  a  result  of  the  act 
of  swallowing.  It  has  been  observed,  that  AAdien  an  animal  is  stunned  prior  to 
submersion,  Avater  does  not  pass  into  the  gullet,  and  Avhen  syncope  occru's  none 
will  bs  found.  As  a  proof  that  its  entrance  into  this  organ  depends  on  the  act 
of  swallowing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  quantity  in  the  stomach  is  greater  Avhen 
an  animal  is  alloAved  to  come  frequently  to  the  surface  and  respire,  than  Avhen 
it  is  maintained  altogether  beloAV  the  surface.  The  poAA^er  of  swallowing  is 
immediately  suspended  on  the  occiu-rence  of  asphyxia,  and  in  this  way  Ave  may 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  difference  observed  in  the  tAvo  cases.  The  Avater 
thus  foimd  is  in  A^ariable  quantity  :  and  there  are  some  cases  of  droAvning  in 
Avhich  water  is  not  present  in  the  stomach.  It  A\"as  found  by  Dr.  Ogston,  of 
Dundee,  in  five  cases  out  of  seven.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour,'  Jan.  1837.) 
In  dissecting  cats  Avhich  had  been  droAA^ned,  I  have  repeatedly  remarked  the 
absence  of  AA^ater  from  the  stomach  :  in  these  instances  the  animals  had  been 
invariably  kejDt  under  water  from  the  first  moment  of  their  submersion,  and 
thus  in  a  condition  but  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  SAvalloAving.  Water 
does  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  stomach  of  a  body  Avhich  has  been  throAvn 
in  after  death ;  the  sides  of  the  gullet  being  too  closely  contracted  to  alloAV  of 
the  passage  of  fluid.  If  putrefaction  has  advanced  to  any  extent,  it  is  possible 
that  some  water  may  enter ;  but  a  medical  man  may  easily  judge  from  the 
general  state  of  the  body,  hoAv  far  this  process  may  have  been  concerned  in 
the  admission  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Orfila  has  suggested 
that  Avater  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  apparently  droAvned, 
in  consequence  of  this  liquid  having  been  di-unk  by  the  deceased,  or  artifi- 
cially injected  by  another  into  the  stomach  after  death.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  under  Avhat  circumstances  the  latter  objection  could  be  made,  or 
Avhat  purpose  it  Avould  ansAver.  In  relying  upon  the  presence  of  Avater  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  deceased  may  have  driuik  Avater  before 
his  body  Avas  submerged..  The  body  of  a  child,  aged  tAVO  years,  Avas  taken 
out  of  a  piece  of  water  and  inspected.     The  usual  appearances  of  droAvning, 
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■with  one  exception,  were  absent,  Tliere  Avas  no  congestion  iu  the  brain  or 
lungs,  there  Avas  emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  no  water  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  thus  a  want  of  evidence  of  death  from  apoplexy  or  suffocation. 
The  blood  was  of  a  clear  red  colour,  and  very  fluid :  the  stomach  was  almost 
filled  with  water,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  food  floated.  No  cause  of  violent 
death  was  apparent  on  inspection.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  Avas 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  playing  Avith  its  nurse  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  It  complained  of  intense  thirst,  and  the  nurse  gave  it 
a  copious  di-aught  of  water.  Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  nurse  hav- 
ing Avalked  away,  the  child  must  have  fallen  from  the  bank  into  the  Avater. 
(Casper,  '  Ger.  Leich.-OefF.,'  vol.  1,  p.  91.)  The  discovery  of  water  in  the 
stomach,  except  under  circumstances  to  be  presently  mentioned,  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  necessary  proof  that  it  has  been  sAvalloAved  during  the  act  of  droAvning, 
It  is  of  course  presumed  that  the  liquid  contained  Avithin  the  stomach  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
fresh  Avater  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  droAvned  in  salt-Avater, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  Avould  be  obviously  improper  for  a  medical  Avitness  to 
affirm  from  the  mere  presence  of  Avater,  that  the  person  had  died  AAdiere  his 
body  Avas  discovered.  If  the  water  contain  mud,  straw,  duckAveed,  moss,  or 
any  substances  like  those  existing  in  the  pond  or  river  Avhere  the  droAvning 
occurred,  this  is  a  proof,  Avhen  the  inspection  is  recent,  of  its  haA''ing  been 
SAvallowed  by  a  living  person.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Asliford  {Rex  v.  Thorn- 
ton, WarAvick  Summer  Assizes,  1817),  some  duckAveed  Avith  aboiit  half-a-pint 
of  Avater  Avas  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased.  The  body  Avas  disco- 
vered in  a  pond  in  Avhich  duckAveed  Avas  groAving.  This  fact  sufficed  to  prove 
that  the  deceased  must  have  been  living  Avhen  immersed.  The  folloAving  case 
occurred  at  Maidstone  in  July  1843.  The  body  of  a  young  Avomaii  Avas  foimd 
m  the  MedAvay  luider  circumstances  that  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder. 
The  medical  Avitness  deposed  that  there  Avere  no  marks  of  external  violence, 
nor  any  sign  of  the  deceased  having  struggled  Avith  the  supposed  murderers. 
There  was  some  long  grass  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  throat.  The 
grass  Avas  not  the  same  as  that  groAving  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  such 
as  grcAV  at  the  bottom,  Avhich  the  deceased  had  probably  SAvalloAved  after  hav- 
ing gone  living  into  the  Avater.  On  this  evidence  the  accused  Avas  discharged. 
A  case  in  which  the  question  of  death  by  droAvning  Avas  ansAvered  affirmatiA^ely 
under  similar  circumstances  is  reported  by  Dr.  llaAvitz  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs.' 
1865,  i.  59).  The  body  Avas  found  in  a  pond,  Avith  injuries  on  the  liead. 
It  Avas  obvious  from  the  appearances  that  the  deceased  had  had  the  poAver  of 
SAvalloAving  after  immersion  in  the  Avater.  In  a  case  investigated  by  Mr. 
Image  {Reg.  \.  Garnt,  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Lent  Assizes,  1851),  the  body  of 
deceased  Avas  found  Avith  her  head  among  Avater-Aveeds,  some  of  Avhich  Avere 
discovered  in  her  throat,  and  the  finger-nails  Avere  filled  Avith  sand  and  mud, 
as  if  clutched  convulsively.  These  facts  aided  in  proving  that  deceased  had 
died  from  drowning.  The  absence  of  Avater  from  the  stomach  cannot,  hoAV- 
ever,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  person  has  not  died  fi'om  droAvning,  because 
in  some  instances  it  is  not  sAvalloAved,  and  in  others  it  may  drain  away  and 
be  lost  after  death  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

2.  Water  with  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs. — If  the  body  is 
remoA^ed  from  the  Avater  Avith  care,  and  is  examined  at  a  sufficiently  early 
period,  these  appearances  Avill  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  death  from 
drowning.  The  mucous  froth  is  generally  tinged  Avith  blood ;  its  mode  of 
production  has  been  elsewhere  described  (ante,  p.  12),  and  other  conditions  have 
Ijeen  pointed  out  in  Avhich  such  an  appearance  may  be  produced.  Dr.  RiedeJl 
regards  it  as  a  constant  sign  of  death  by  drowning.  In  all  his  exj^eriments 
and  observations  he  states  that  he  found  a  frothy  fluid  in  the  Avindj)ipe, 
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bronclii  and  lungs.  After  death  it  gradually  disappeared  from  tlie  air-tubes 
by  osmosis,  but  not  fi-om  the  lungs.  The  fluidity  of  this  froth  is,  he  contends, 
a  distinctive  character  of  death  by  drowning,  and  is  not  met  with  in  any  other 
form  of  death  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478).  The  presence  of  a  frothy  fluid 
Avould  undoubtedly  show  that  liquid,  fi-om  some  cause,  had  penetrated  into 
the  air-passages ;  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  Avater 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  considered  to  furnish  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  death  fi-om  drowning.  On  the  other  hand,  its  absence  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  a  person  has  not  died  from  this  cause.  If  none  is 
found  in  a  body  recently  after  death,  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  syncope 
or  apoplexy,  and  there  may  have  been  no  convulsive  efforts  at  breathing  prior 
to  death.  A  mucous  froth  may  not  be  found  when  the  body  has  remained 
for  a  long  period  in  the  Avater  after  death,  since  by  the  free  passage  of  this 
fluid  into  and  out  of  the  air-tubes,  the  froth,  although  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, may  have  disappeared.  If,  after  removal  from  the  Avater,  the  body  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  before  it  is  examined,  it  is  rare  that  this 
appearance  is  seen.  The  mucous  froth  may  have  been  formed  in  the  Avind- 
pipe,  but  it  may  have  entirely  disapjieared,  OAving  to  the  incautious  manner 
in  AA'hich  the  body  has  been  handled  on  its  removal  from  Avater.  Thus,  i£ 
removed  with  the  head  depending,  any  liquid  which  may  be  contained  Avithin 
the  limgs  Avill  escape,  and  in  passing  through  the  air-passages  it  Avill  remove 
the  froth. 

3,  Wafer  and  foreign  substances  in  the  lungs. — It  has  been  elscAvhere  stated 
that  in  the  act  of  droAAming,  Avater  is  di-aAvn  Avith  considerable  force  into  the 
lungs,  by  violent  attempts  at  inspiration.  The  aspiratory  force  thus  exerted 
by  the  lungs  is  considerable.  It  has  been  found  that  Avhen  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals Avere  plunged  beloAV  merciiry,  some  of  this  fluid  metal,  in  spite  of  its; 
great  density,  Avas  actually  drawn  into  the  hmgs  and  globules  of  it  Avere  seen 
in  the  air-cells.  A  fortiori,  this  takes  place  in  a  greater  degi-ee  with  Avater- 
which  is  forcibly  draAvn  into,  and  permeates,  the  spongy  texture  of  the  hmgs, 
rendering  death  more  rapid  and  recovery  more  difficult  than  in  other  forms 
of  asphyxia.  This  aspiratory  force  of  the  hmgs  has  been  measured,  and  is 
found,  in  small  animals,  to  be  eqtial  to  raising  a  column  of  mercury  four 
inches  in  height.  Not  only  is  Avater  thus  drawn  in,  but  sand,  mud,  Aveeds,  or 
other  substances  floating  in  it,  are  also  carried  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of 
the  lungs.  When  the  water  is  mixed  Avith  Aveeds  or  mud,  and  Avater  present- 
ing the  same  admixture  is  found  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  this  is  strong- 
evidence  that  the  body  has  been  plunged  into  the  medium  Avhen  the  power  of 
breathing  and  swallowing  still  existed,  and  hence  that  the  deceased  has  been 
droAvned.  An  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  lungs  together, 
Avill  therefore  be  of  importance  in  cases  of  alleged  child-miu'der  by  drowning,, 
since  it  may  aid  in  proving  or  disproving  the  charge.  In  a  case  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Coiu't,  April  1861,  in  Avhich  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Tyte,. 
of  Harrow,  some  greenish-coloured  mud  Avas  found  in  the  throat,  lungs,  and 
stomach  of  an  infant  Avhose  body  had  been  removed  from  a  pond.  The  pri- 
soner Avas  acquitted,  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  that  she  might  have  throAvn  the 
body  of  her  child  into  the  Avater  Avhen  she  believed  it  to  be  dead,  and  one  or 
tAvo  gasps  might  have  accounted  for  the  appearance  presented  by  the  stomach 
and  liings  !  When  a  dead  body  is  throAvn  into  Avater,  and  has  remained  there 
some  time,  Avater,  Avith  fine  particles  of  sand,  mud,  Aveeds,  &c.,  may  pass 
through  the  Avindj^ipe  into  the  bronchi,  and  be  there  deposited.  Water  under 
these  circumstances,  however,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  as  by  aspiration  during  life,  and  the  amount  Avhich  passes  through  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  is  small.  If  simply  an  after-death  effect,  the  Avater  is 
found  only  in  the  larger  air -tubes  unaccompanied  by  mucous  froth.     In  most 
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cases,  however,  the  eiFect  of  aspu-ation,  as  a  result  of  livmg  power,  is  so  mani- 
fest, that  the  examiner  can  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion.  Dr, 
Norman  Chevers,  of  Calcutta,  Avas  required  to  examine  the  body  of  a  child 
found  dead  in  a  tank  at  a  distance  from  the  house  of  its  parents.  The  inter- 
nal appearances  showed  that  the  child  had  died  from  drowning.  The  air- 
passages  contained  green  vegetable-matter,  and  the  right  air-tube  Avas  almost 
completely  filled  Avith  so  large  a  portion  of  an  aquatic  Aveed  doubled  together, 
that  it  appeared  astonishing  hoAV  such  a  body  could  have  passed  into  the 
■windpipe.  It  Avas  proved  that  no  Aveed  of  this  kind  Avas  groA\'ing  in  the  tank 
in  Avhich  the  dead  body  was  fotmd ;  and  further  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery, 
that  the  body  of  the  boy  had  been  found  by  a  Avoman  in  a  tank  near  his 
home,  in  which  a  Aveed  like  that  taken  from  the  air-passages  grcAV  abundantly. 
She  had  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  more  distant  tank,  Avhich  belonged  to  a 
person  against  A\'hom  she  bore  a  grudge  !  ('  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,' 
1856,  p.  351.)  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  Avas,  that  the 
■child  must  have  been  living  when  placed  in  the  tank  in  A\diich  the  Aveed  grew, 
and  have  draAA^n  it  in  by  its  efforts  to  breathe.  Its  presence  indicated  a  living 
act,  and  that  the  body  was  not  piit  after  death  into  the  Avater  of  the  first  tank, 
but  Avhen  dead  it  Avas  subsequently  carried  to  the  second  tank  and  placed  there 
for  a  malicious  purpose. 

A  medical  man  may  be  occasionally  required  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  droAvning,  Avhen  the  dead 
body  of  a  person  has  been  discoA^ered  in  Avater.  The  rules  Avhich  have  been 
suggested  for  the  guidance  of  a  medical  Avitness  on  these  occasions  are  given 
at  page  126,  vol.  i.  They  are  open  to  so  many  exceptions,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  Avhich  putrefaction  takes  place  in  bodies  exposed  imder 
similar  circumstances,  that  they  are  but  of  little  service  as  a  basis  for  medical 
evidence.  On  the  production  of  adipocere  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  body  in  Avater,  and  the  properties  of  this  substance,  see  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


CHAPTER  53. 

iSUAIMARY  OF    MEDICAL   EVIDENCE — CASES    INVOLVING   MEDICO-LEGAL    QUESTIONS 

SPECIFIC     GRAVITY    OF    THE    HUiAIAN    BODY    LIA^NG    AND    DEAD — CO-INCIDENTAL 

CAUSES    OF    DEATH MARKS    OF     VIOLENCE    ON     THE     DROAVNED  —  ACCIDENTAL 

FRACTURES AVAS     THE     DROAVNING     THE     RESULT     OF     HOMICIDE,    SUICIDE     OR 

ACCIDENT? DROWNING     IN     SHALLOW     AVATER DROAVNING     FROM    PARTIAL 

IMMERSION. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Avhole  of  the  evidence  which  a  medical  inspec- 
tion of  a  droAvned  body  is  capable  of  affording  has  been  brought  under  revicAV. 
The  only  characters  on  Avhich  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  medical  proofs  of  death 
from  drowning,  are — first,  the  presence  of  a  naucous  froth  in  the  Avind-pipe 
and  air-tubes ;  secondly,  of  Avater  and  froth  in  the  air-tubes  and  air-cells  of  the 
lungs ;  and  thirdly,  of  Avater  in  the  stomach.  An  early  inspection  of  the  body 
may  enable  a  medical  man  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  that  death  Avas 
or  Avas  not  caused  by  droAvning.  The  longer  this  inspection  is  delayed,  the 
more  ambiguous  the  evidence  becomes,  since  the  fi'oth  rapidly  disappears  from 
the  aii'-tubes,  Avhile  Avater  may  not  be  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach.  The 
great  cause  of  failure  in  obtaining  medical  proofs  of  droAvning  is  generally  the 
xmavoidable  delay  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

A  man  died  suddenly  in  the  Kue  St.  Antoine,  at  Paris,  in  February  1830,  and 
the  body  Avas  soon  afterwards  brought  to  the  Morgue.     It  there  underwent  a 
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minute  examination  ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  -were 
there  any  appearances  of  disease  internally  to  accoiint  for  death.  In  the  course 
of  the  insjjection  it  was  found  that  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  air- tubes  contained 
a  mucous  froth.  In  the  larynx  this  was  white,  but  it  had  a  red  colour  in  the 
air-tubes.  M.  Devergie,  who  conducted  the  inspection,  states  that  it  only 
differed  from  the  froth  as  it  exists  in  the  droAvned,  in  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  large  vesicles  ;  but  he  candidly  OAvns  that,  had  he  not  been  certain  of  the 
contrary  he  should  have  presumed  that  he  was  examining  the  body  of  a  person 
who  had  died  by  drowning.  He  offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
appearance.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  stomach,  amounting 
to  almost  a  pint^  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  as  in  cases  of  asphyxia. 
Supposing  that  this  body  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  after  death,  it  is 
clear  that  most  medical  men,  relying  upon  Avhat  are  usually  regarded  as  well- 
marked  proofs  of  this  kind  of  death,  would  have  declared  this  to  have  been  a 
case  of  drowning. 

If  a  case  of  this  kind  is  of  rare  occurrence,  we  may  take  an  instance  of  a 
different  description.  A  person  may  be  suffocated,  or  may  die  fi'om  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  or  from  a  sudden  attack  of  any  fatal  disease  which  may  not  be  in- 
dicated by  well-marked  appearances  after  death ;  the  body  is  thro^vn  into  or 
falls  into  water,  and  remains  there  a  few  days.  When  taken  out,  water  may 
be  found  in  the  lungs,  but  there  may  be  none  in  the  stomach ;  there  may  be 
no  mucous  froth  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  lungs  are  foimd  more  or  less  con- 
gested. How  is  a  ^practitioner  to  determme  whether  death  has  actually  taken 
place  within  the  water  or  not  ?  In  the  case  of  a  suffocated  body,  without 
marks  of  external  violence,  it  would  be  impossible  ;  since  persons  may  die  in 
Avater,  or  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  ap- 
pearances of  droAvning  Avoiild  be  either  obscure  or  entirely  Avanting.  Dr. 
Ogston,  of  Aberdeen,  relates  an  instructive  case  of  death  from  epilepsy,  under 
circumstances  Avhich  might  have  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  violent  death, 
from  the  position  in  Avhich  the  dead  body  Avas  found.  A  man  Avas  in  the  act 
of  ■  leaving  a  privy,  Avhen  he  A\^as  seized  AA-ith  an  epileptic  fit,  and  fell  Avith  his 
face  in  a  piece  of  dirty  Avater,  which  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a-half  in 
breadth,  Avith  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches.  When  discovered  after 
death,  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  and  one  cheek  Avere  found  to  have  been 
imder  water.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  763.) 

If,  in  examining  a  body  taken  from  Avater,  we  found  the  appearances  of  mortal 
disease,  or  marks  of  external  violence  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  there  Avould  be 
strong  ground  for  suspicion.  Why  the  body  of  a  person  Avho  has  really  died 
from  natural  causes  should  be  afterwards  throAvn  into  Avater  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  explain  uj^on  any  hypothesis  of  innocence,  but  Ave  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  motive  Avhen  murderous  violence  has  been  used.  After  the  lapse  of 
five  or  six  Aveeks,  especially  if  the  body  has  been  remoA'ed  from  the  Avater  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  period,  none  of  the  iisual  appearances  of  droAvning  Avill 
be  met  Avith  :  in  the  present  day,  no  practitioner  Avould  think  of  seeking  for 
evidence  under  such  circumstances.  The  medical  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Avitnesses  for  the  prosecution  at  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cou'per,  for  the  murder  of 
Sarah  Stout  (Hertford  Assizes,  1699),  are  therefore  Avorthy  of  remark,  if 
only  as  affording  an  example  of  Avhat  is  to  be  aA'oided  on  these  occasions. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  Av^as  found  floating  in  a  stream  about  thirteen  hours 
after  she  AA^as  missed.  It  AA'as  buried,  and  six  tveeks  afterAvards  Avas  exhumed 
and  examined.  No  water  AA^as  found  in  the  stomach  or  lungs,  which,  it  AA'as 
stated,  were  not  putrefied.  Six  medical  men  deposed  that  Avhen  a  person 
Avas  droAvned,  Avater  Avas  invariably  taken  into  the  stomach  and  limgs ;  and  as 
none  Avas  found  in  this  instance,  they  Avere  of  opinion  that  deceased  came  to 
her   death  by   some  other  means ; — m  other  words,  that,  as  alleged  in  the 
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indictment,  slie  had  been  murdered  b}^  the  prisoner,  and  her  dead  body  after- 
Avards  throA^oi  into  the  water  !  The  prisoner,  who  was  a  man  of  education  and 
good  social  position,  asked  one  of  these  witnesses  whether,  after  six  Aveeks'  time, 
Avater  Avould  remain  in  the  body  ?  The  reply  to  this  intelligent  (|iiestion  Avas, 
that  there  shoidd  be  some,  because  '  it  can't  come  out  after  the  body  is  dead 
hut  hj  2'iutref action-^  and  there  Avas  no  putrefaction.'  The  medical  Avitnessdoes 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  that  the  deceased  might  have  died 
Avithout  SAvalloAving  any  Avater,  or  that  the  quantity  SAvalloAved  might  have  been 
small,  and  entirely  lost  in  six  Aveeks  by  transudation  through  the  soft  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  the  substance  of  the  lungs.     The  prisoner  Avas  acquitted. 

The  dead  body  of  a  person  may  be  found  in  water  under  circumstances 
Avhich  may  lead  to  a  strong  but  erroneous  suspicion  of  homicidal  interference. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  May  1854  : — A  gentleman,  ast.  30,  Avho  had 
retired  to  his  dressing-room  in  apparently  good  health,  was  for  some  time 
missing,  and  on  breaking  open  the  door  his  body  Avas  found  lying  in  a  sponge- 
bath  Avhich  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  using.  He  Avas  quite  dead,  but  there  Avas 
still  some  Avarmth  about  the  body.  He  Avas  lying  on  his  face  in  the  bath,  with 
his  nose  and  mouth  beloAV  the  level  of  the  Avater.  Some  time  before  he  was 
thus  discoA^ered,  a  fall  had  been  heard  in  his  room  ;  but  no  particular  notice 
Avas  taken  of  it.  The  body  Avas  inspected  tAventy-four  hours  afterAvards. 
Externally  there  Avas  a  recent  Avound  of  the  skin  of  the  right  arm  aboA^e  the 
Avrist, — this  had  apparently  been  caused  by  pieces  of  a  Avashhand-l^asin  Avhich 
had  been  broken.  There  Avas  much  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
The  heart  Avas  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  Avails  of  the  left  A^entricle  Avere 
thickened.  In  the  right  ventricle  only  a  small  clot  of  blood  was  found  :  Avith 
this  exception  the  caAdties  Avere  perfectly  empty.  There  Avas  some  cartilagi- 
nous deposit  in  the  aortic  valves.  The  right  lung  was  healthy,  and  presented 
no  congestion  :  the  left  Avas  Avasted,  but  slightly  congested.  An  inquest  Avas 
held,  Avhen  the  medical  and  other  evidence  tended  to  shoA\^  that,  although  the 
body  Avas  found  Avitli  the  face  under  Avater,  the  deceased  had  not  died  from 
droAvning,  but  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  fit — probably  epileptic, — that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  sponging-bath,  breaking  the  Avashhand-basin  in  the  fall, 
and  thus  producing  the  recent  Avound  of  the  right  arm.  It  turned  out  that  he 
had  previously  had  tAvo  epileptic  fits.  Sir.  Kesteven  has  related  a  similar  case, 
in  which  a  man  Avho  Avas  just  about  to  jmnp  into  the  Avater  to  rescue  a  boy 
Avho  had  fallen  in  by  accident,  Avas  suddenly  seized  Avith  paralysis  and  died  in 
three  hoin-s.  On  examination  there  Avas  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
this  accounted  for  the  apoplectic  seizure  ('  Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  34,  p.  295.) 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  appearances  of  droAvning, 
barristers  have  considerable  adA-antage  in  cross-examining  those  medical  Avit- 
nesses  Avho  appear  to  support  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  that  death  took 
place  from  this  cause.  Legal  ingenuity  is  here  often  strained  to  the  utmost, 
to  shoAv  that  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  droAvning,  and  therefore  that  the  de- 
ceased must  have  died  fi-om  some  other  cause.  The  general  imj)ression  among 
non-medical  persons  appears  to  be  that,  Avhether  in  droAvning  or  suffocation, 
there  ought  to  be  some  particular  visible  change  in  some  part  of  the  body  to 
indicate  at  once  the  kind  of  death ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  notion 
is  founded  on  false  A'iews,  and  if  the  reception  of  medical  evidence  on  the 
cause  of  death  be  made  to  depend  on  the  production  of  some  such  positive  and 
visible  change  of  structure,  then  it  Avould  be  better  at  once  not  to  place  the 
parties  charged  Avith  the  offence  upon  their  trial,  because  the  crime  could  never 
be  proved  against  them.  A  medical  inference  of  droAvning  is  founded  upon  a 
certain  series  of  facts,  to  each  of  Avhich,  individually,  it  may  be  easy  to  oppose 
plausible  objections ;  but  taken  together  they  furnish  evidence  as  strong  as  is 
commonly  required  for  the  jiroof  of  any  other  kind  of  death. 
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A  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  April  1841,  in  Avhiclr  the 
witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined  on  the  appearances  caused  by  drowning. 
{The  Queen  -v.Longleij.)    The  mother  of  the  deceased  child  was  charged  with 
murder  by  drowning  it.     When  the  body  of  the  child  was  removed  from  the 
water,  its  mouth  was  closed.     The  prisoner's  coimsel  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  most  usual  to  find  the  mouth  open  in  cases  of  drowning ;  and 
then  went  on  to  say,  '  that  the  only  proof  of  suffocation  by  drowning  which 
had  been  adduced  by  the  medical  Avituess  was  the  mucous  froth  found  in  the 
air-cells :  that  this  could  not  have  gone  through  the  mouth  was  quite  certain, 
because  the  mouth  was  proved  to  have  been  closed.     The  air  might  have  passed 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  child  whilst  struggling  in  its  mother's  arms  just  as  well 
as  whilst  struggling  in  water  ! '  After  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  mucous 
froth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  involved 
in  this  argument ;   but  it  is  much  to  be  regTetted,  for  the  interests  of  justice, 
that  medical  evidence  should  be  allowed  to  be  presented  to  a  jury  in  such  a 
perverted  and  erroneous  form.    The  state  of  the  mouth  did  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  death  from  drowning.     The  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  was  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  this  kind  of  death.     The  mouth  might  have  been  spas- 
modically closed  after  its  production.     It  is  surprising,  Avhen  medical  facts  are 
so  misrepresented  in  a  defence,  that  even  in  a  case  of  undoubted  criminality 
(as  in  this  particular  instance)  a  conviction  should  ever  occur.     (See  also  the 
case  of  The  Queen  v.  Otven,  Thomas,  and  Ellis,  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1840.) 
In  a  case  in  Avhich  Mr.  Image,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  gave  evidence  (Reg.  v. 
Garnt,  Suffolk  Lent  Assizes,  1851),  the  medical  facts,  although  furnishing  con- 
clusive evidence  of  drowning  when  taken  together,  were  individually  objected 
to.     The  deceased  Avas  foimd  dead  in  a  pond.     The  body  was  removed  after  it 
had  l^een  lying  about  four  hours  in  the  Avater,  and  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Image  forty-one  hoiu'S  after  death.     The  hair  Avas  hanging  back,  Avet,  very 
muddy,  Avith  leaves  and  Aveeds  entangled  in  it ;  the  ears  Avere  muddy,  the  right 
eye  ecchymosect,  pupils  slightly  dilated,  lips  bluish,  and  there  Avere  bluish  patches 
on  the  face.     Slight  scratches  Avere  observable  on  the  right  side  of  the  face. 
The  skin  had  a  dull  leaden  hue.     The  jaws  Avere  fixed,  teeth  tightly  clenched, 
and  the  tongue  not  protruding.     The  nails  Avere  filled  Avith  sand  and  mud. 
There  were  severe  bruises  on  both  arms  near  the  elbow,  equal  in  extent  and  in- 
tensity.    The  tongue  was  greatly  congested,  and  covered  Avith  froth  and  mud, 
Avhich  extended  backwards  to  the  throat  and  nostrils  as  Avell  as  into  the  larynx 
and  Avindpipe,  and  the  upper  divisions  of  the  au--tul)es  of  the  lungs.     The  lungs 
Avere  engorged  and  greatly  distended  :  Avhen  cut  in  any  part  frothy  mucus  Avas 
abundantly  poured  out,  and  a  Avatery  liquid  escaped  on  pressure.  The  heart  Avas 
healthy;  the  right  and  left  cavities  were  filled  Avith  black  fluid  blood.     There 
were  no  coagula.     There  Avere  small  pieces  of  green  weed  in  the  air-tubes  (cor- 
responding to  Aveed  in  the  pond).     The  vessels  of  the  neck  Avere  distended  Avith 
dark-coloured  liquid  blood,  AA'ithout  any  coagulum.    The  stomach  Avas  healthy ; 
it  contained  partially-digested  food,  Avith  about  a  pint  of  liquid  mixed  Avith 
mud  and  sand.     The  liver  Avas  enormously  congested,  bleeding  profusely  at 
every  section.     The  bladder  Avas  quite  empty,  and  contracted  to  the  smallest 
size.     The  sinuses  (large  vessels)  of  the  brain  Avere  not  much  distended,  and  the 
substance  of  the  organ  Avas  not  greatly  congested.    Mr.  Image  gaA'e  an  opinion, 
Avhich  Avas  perfectly  justified  by  these  appearances,  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  dro^vning,  and  that  she  had  probably  been  held  forcibly  under  Avater.    The 
accuracy  of  this  opinion,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  to  overthrOAV  it  in  the  defence, 
Avas  established  by  the  confession  of  the  criminal  before  execution. 

In  Reg.  v.  Griffin  (ShreAvsbury  Lent  Assizes,  18G1)  the  prisoner  Avas  charged 
with  the  murder  of  her  child  by  droAvning  it.  The  dead  body  Avas  found  on 
tlie  bank  of  a  river.     The  defence  Avas  that  it  Avas  dead  when  she  put  it  into 
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the  water.    Tlie  medical  evidence  satisfactorily  proved  that  there  were  no  marks' 
of  violence  externally — only  a  few  abrasions  (rubbings  of  the  skin)  as  the  result 
of  accident.     There  was  some  sand  in  the  month,  nose,  and  ears.     The  brain 
■was  healthy ;  the  membranes  Avere  slightly  congested.     The  lungs  were  con- 
gested and  contained  mncoiis  froth,  which  was  also  found  in  the  Avindpipe  mixed 
Avith  sand,  particles  of  Avhich  Avere  seen  in  the  smaller  air-tubes.     The  lungs 
Avere  fully  distended.     The  heart  contained  on  the  right  side  fluid  blood ;  the 
cavities  on  the  left  side  Avere  empty.    In  the  stomach  Avere  four  ounces  of  fluid,. 
Avith  some  food  partly  digested.     All  the  organs  Avere  health}'-.     An  attempt 
Avas  made  in  the  defence  to  refer  death  to  conA'ulsions,  but  the  appearances,, 
taken  as  a  Avhole,  Avere  only  consistent  Avith  death  from  droAvning.     The  learned 
judge  in  this  case  asked  the  medical  Avitness  a  question  for  Avhich  those  Avho  give' 
evidence  on  death  fi-om  droAxiiing  should  be  prepared  :  it  Avas  Avhether  he  Avas- 
not  influenced  in  coming  to  a  decision  by  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  child  had 
been  found  on  the  bank  of  a  river.     The  Avitness  said  that  he  should  have  come- 
to  the  same  conclusion  if  he  had  not  knoAvn  of  that  circumstance,  in  Avhich  state- 
ment he  Avas  perfectly  justified  by  the  appearances,  for  there  is  no  disease  affect^ 
ing  children  Avhich  Avill  produce  them.    If  the  child  had  had  con\'ulsions,  it  Avas- 
still  exposed  Avhile  liAang  to  the  action  of  Avater.     The  prisoner  Avas  convicted. 
Specific  gravitij  of  the  human  hody. — At  the  trial  of  Sj)encer  Cowper  (ante, 
p.  21)  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Stout,  the  buoyancy  of  the  human  body,  living 
and  dead,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  enquiry.     The  body  of  the  deceased 
Avas  foiTnd  floating,  at  about  five  or  six  inches  beloAV  the  surface  of  the  Avater,  in  a 
pond  AA'hich  Avas  only  five  feet  in  depth.    From  this  circumstance  it  Avas  assumed 
that  deceased  could  not  have  gone  living  into  the  Avater,  because — as  it  Avas 
alleged,  and  attempted  to  be  proved  by  scientific  as  Avell  as  nautical  testimony  for 
the  prosecution — the  body  of  every  person  Avho  died  from  droAvning  sank,  Avhile 
a  dead  body  throAni  into  Avater  immediately  after  death  from  some  other  cause 
than  droAvning  floated  !  A  sailor  Avas  called  to  support  this  strange  piece  of  nau- 
tical philosophy,  and  altliough  his  statements  Avere  contradictory,  he  SAvore  that 
in  all  the  battles  and  shipAvrecks  in  Avhich  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  uniformly 
obserA^ed  that  those  Avho  Avere  really  di'OAvned  sank,  Avhile  those  Avhose  bodies 
Avere  throAvn  in  dead  floated  !     Hence,  he  contended,  it  Avas  necessary  to  attach 
Aveights  to  the  bodies  of  those  avIio  died  at  sea.    '  Why,'  said  this  Avitness,  '  should 
Government  be  at  that  vast  charge  to  allow  threescore  or  foiu'score  Aveight  o£ 
iron  to  sink  every  man,  but  only  that  their  SAvimming  aboiit  should  not  be  a 
discouragement  to  others  ?'    ('  Smith's  Anal,  of  Med.  Ea\'  278.)    The  medical 
Avitnesses  for  the  prosecution  contented  themselves  Avith  stating  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  Avho  Avere  droAvned  sank,  Avithout  taking  into  consideration  that  there 
Avere  circumstances  in  this  particular  case  Avhich  might  have  accounted  for  the 
floating,  and  have  entu-ely  set  aside  the  hypothesis  of  death  before  immersion. 
This  Avas  the  body  of  a  Avoman,  and  in  Avomen  there  is  less  bone  and  more  fat 
than  in  males — conditions  Avhich  tend  to  render  their  bodies  lighter  than  Avater. 
The  deceased  Avas  droAvned  in  her  clothes,  and  the  clothes  of  Avomen  contain 
much  air,  AA'hich  tends  to  giA'e  to  the  dead  body  buoyancy  for  a  time.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  facts,  there  Avere  some  stakes  near  the  body,  Avhich  might  have 
aided  in  supporting  it  by  the  clothes.     The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air 
in  the  lungs,  or  of  gases  in  the  intestines  at  the  time  of  death  should,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  haA-e  preA^ented  the  fact  of  the  body  floating  fi'oni 
assmning  that  mysterious  importance  Avhich  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  Court 
and  some  of  the  scientific  Avitnesses.    Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  other 
sailors  Avere  called  for  the  defence,  and  they  deposed  that,  after  then-  battles 
and  shipAvrecks,  they  had  always  observed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  sink, 
Avhether  droAvned  or  not,  and  that  Aveights  Avere  attached  to  bodies  buried  at 
sea  not  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  them,  but  of  preA-enting  them  fi-om  floating  as 
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a  result  of  putrefaction.  This  view  of  the  question  was  much  nearer  the  truth. 
Although  it  is  not  likely  that  the  life  of  anyone  Avill  ever  again  be  endan- 
gered by  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  few  facts  connected 
with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  in  the  living  healthy  state,  is  made 
up  of  the  combined  specific  gravities  of  its  different  parts ;  so  that,  as  in  all 
heterogeneous  solids,  it  is  a  very  complex  quantity.  In  the  first  place,  about 
72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body  consists  entirely  of  water — hence  the 
question  of  specific  gravity  can  refer  only  to  the  remaining  28  per  cent,  of 
dry  solids.  The  only  part  of  the  body  which  is  lighter  than  water  is  fat.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  is  0"92,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  jjroportion  of  fat 
in  an  adult  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  Aveight  of  the  body,  or  one-twentieth 
part.  The  specific  gravity  of  muscle  is  1*085,  of  brain  1*04,  of  the  soft  organs 
generally  1"05,  of  the  lungs  containing  air  0*94,  and  of  bone,  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  body,  2"01.  The  lightness  of  the  fatty  portions  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  (about  ten  and  a  half  pounds  in  the 
male,  and  nine  pounds  in  the  female ),  so  that  the  naked  human  body,  placed  on 
water,  has  a  slight  tendency  to  sink.  This  tendency  diminishes  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  body  immersed  ;  because  all  those  parts  which 
are  out  of  water,  not  being  supported  by  water,  become  so  much  additional 
absolute  weight  to  the  portion  immersed.  Hence  the  frequent  cause  of  death 
by  drowning.  An  inexperienced  person  exhausts  himself  by  exertion,  raises 
his  arms  continually  out  of  the  water,  and  as  often  sinks,  owing  to  their  weight 
having  just  so  much  effect  on  his  body  as  if  a  leaden  weight  had  been  suddenly 
applied  to  his  feet  to  sink  him.  When  the  ivhole  of  the  living  body  is  im- 
mersed, the  specific  gravity,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  differs  so 
little  from  that  of  water,  that  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  hands  or  feet  Avill 
suffice  to  keep  a  person  on  the  surface.  The  head,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  has  always  a  tendency  to  sink  below  the  level  of  water. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  cause  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  to- 
vary.  If  the  quantity  of  fat  is  proportionably  large,  it  will  be  diminished,, 
and  such  a  person  will  float  more  readily  than  another  in  an  oj^posite  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  hone  renders  a  person  heavier 
than  his  bulk  of  water ;  and  his  body  Avill  sink  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an- 
other. These  two  modifying  causes  of  buoyancy  are  liable  to  constant  varia- 
tion ;  hence  the  different  accounts  given  by  experimentalists  relative  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  human  body.  The  bodies  of  Avomen  are,  cccteris  paribus^ 
of  less  specific  gravity  than  those  of  men :  the  skeleton  is  smaller,  and  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat — hence  they  more  readily  float.  Infants  and 
young  children  float  Avith  the  greatest  ease  ;  the  quantity  of  fat  is  usually  in. 
large  proportion,  and  the  bones  are  light,  the  earthy  matter  being  not  yet  fully 
deposited.  Thus,  in  infanticide  by  drowning,  the  body  of  the  child  rises  very 
speedily  to  the  surface,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  remain  altogether  upon  it. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  buoyancy  of 
the  living  human  body.  1.  Respiration. — It  is  the  fact  of  the  hmgs  being  filled 
Avith  air  that  gives  the  general  lightness  to  it.  If  these  organs  Avere  emptied, 
and  the  chest  contracted,  then  the  sj)ecific  gravity  Avould  be  considerably  in- 
creased :  hence  it  foUoAvs  that,  cwteris  j)cirihu$,  a  person  Avith  a  large  and  capa- 
cious chest  floats  more  easily  than  one  Avhose  chest  is  small  and  contracted. 
Hence,  also,  in  a  living  person  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  rise  out  of  Avater 
diu-ing  inspiration,  and  to  sink  during  expiration,  the  qiiantity  of  Avater  dis- 
placed under  these  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  being  very 
different.  The  entrance  into  Avater  Avith  the  chest  nearly  emptied,  as  the  result 
of  a  loud  scream  or  shriek,  is  very  tmfaA'ourable  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  body. 

The  fact  of  clothes  being  on  the  person  may  also  make  a  difference,  either, 
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-from  their  nature,  in  serving  to  buoy  up  the  body,  or  from  their  weight  to 
-sink  it  more  deeply.  Women  are  sometimes  saved  from  drowning  by  reason 
of  their  clothes  floating,  and  thus  presenting  a  large  surface  to  the  water ;  it 
is  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  their  bodies  often  remain  floating  on 
the  water  immediately  after  death.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout 
(ante,  pp.  21,  24).  In  a  case  of  suicide  at  Plymouth  (January  1849),  it  was 
proved  at  the  inquest  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  floated  on  the  sea- water  for 
half-an-hour  after  the  act  of  droAvning :  it  was  probably  buoyed  up  by  the 
■clothes.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  is  l*02(j. 
This  differs  but  little  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  muscles  and  soft  organs ; 
hence  the  human  body  floats  much  more  readily  in  sea  than  in  fi-esh  water,  and 
indeed,  except  for  the  weight  of  the  skeleton,  it  would  have  but  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  sink  in  the  sea.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  every  structure 
of  the  human  body,  excepting  bone,  floats  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  specific  gTavity  (I'll?).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Cooper,  Coroner  for  Portsmouth,  for  the  account  pf  a  case  in  which 
a  drunken  man,  a3t.  40,  who  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  sea  Avas  accidentally 
droAvned.  His  body  did  not  sink.  It  was  observed  to  be  floating  Avith  the 
face  downAvards,  and  the  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  Avater :  Avhen  turned 
over,  froth  issued  from  the  mouth  :  the  man  appeared  to  be  alive,  but  not  sen- 
sible. An  attempt  Avas  made  to  resuscitate  him  by  the  aid  of  the  Avarm-bath 
and  other  means,  but  these  failed,  probably  owing  to  the  Avater  which  had 
jDenetrated  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  appearances  met  Avith  in  the  body 
were  somcAvhat  peculiar.  The  lungs  Avere  fiilly  distended,  but  there  Avas  no 
bloody  mucus  or  Avater  in  the  air-tubes.  In  the  Avindpipe  and  left  bronchial 
tube,  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  Avere  found  (pieces  of  cabbage, 
&c.);  the  heart  was  perfectly  empty;  the  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of 
food  half-digested,  but  no  Avater.  The  medical  Avitness  attributed  death  to 
-apoplexy,  folloAved  by  an  attack  of  vomiting,  a  portion  of  the  food  having 
been  draAvn  into  the  windpipe  by  an  effort  to  breathe.  The  floating  Avas  prob- 
ably OAving  to  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  man's  body  not  being  greater 
than  that  of  sea-AA^ater.  "The  bodies  of  Avomen  have  been  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  ponds  or  rivers  Avithin  a  f  eAv  hours  of  the  period  at  Avliich  death 
by  droAvning  must  haA^e  occiu-red.  Dr.  Procter,  of  York,  informs  me,  that  a 
"woman  Avho  Avas  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  at  half -past  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing,- Avas  found  droAvned  at  eight  o'clock  the  folloAving  morning.  The  body 
•  AA^as  floating  on  the  Avater  Avith  the  face  doAAniAvards.  In  Deceml^er  1853  an- 
other case  occurred,  Avithin  my  OAvn  knoAvledge.  A  factory -girl  fell  into  a  river, 
while  Avalking  along  the  bank  in  the  evening :  the  body  Avas  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  Avater  the  following  morning.  In  December  1857  an  acci- 
dent occiu-red  in  Whitehaven,  in  which  a  Avoman  Avas  droAvned :  the  body 
floated  immediately  after  death.  In  December  1864  I  Avas  consulted  by  Mr. 
Aspinall,  of  Hassingden,  in  the  folloAving  case  : — The  dead  body  of  a  married 
woman  was  found  floating  on  the  sm-face  of  a  pond,  about  three  or  foiu-  feet 
deep,  not  far  from  her  house.  She  had  been  missed  from  her  bed  a  f cav  hours, 
and  had  on  only  her  night-dress.  The  body  was  floating  Avith  the  head  and 
abdomen  doAViiAvards,  the  head  and  legs  depending.  There  Avas  no  post-mortem 
examination.  OAving  to  the  floating  of  the  body,  and  the  mental  condition  of 
the  husband,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  first  murdered  his  Avife  and  had  then 
throAvn  her  dead  body  into  the  Avater.  There  Avas  nothing  but  the  floating  of 
his  Avif  e's  body  to  support  this  hypothesis,  and  this  readily  admitted  of  another 
explanation.  The  deceased  Avas  a  small-boned  Avoman,  Avith  a  fair  amount  of 
fatty  deposit  about  her.  There  Avere  no  stakes  or  jirojections  in  the  pond  by 
Avhich  the  l)ody  could  be  sujoported,  and  the  buoyancy  could  not  be  referred 
to  the  clothes.    The  specific  gravity  of  her  body  could  have  differed  but  little 
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from  that  of  water  ;  and  as  she  was  found  floating  with  her  mouth  downwards, 
the  air  in  the  kings  had  been  probably  retained,  and  was  sufficient  to  support 
the  trunk.  There  had  been  no  strugghng :  there  Avas  no  sand,  miid,  or  Aveeds 
in  her  hands.  She  had  made  no  effort  to  save  herself,  and  had  probably 
deliberately  destroyed  herself  by  placing  her  head  at  once  under  Avater. 

It  may  be  laid  doAvn  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  recently  dead  body  imclothed 
is,  Avhen  left  to  itself,  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  Avhen  immersed.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  air  from  the  lungs  and  their  penetration  by  Avater,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  bones  and  all  the  soft  parts  excepting  the  fat,  are  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  AA^ater,  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  sinking.  After 
a  variable  period,  generally  not  more  than  a  f  cav  days,  the  body  AAdll  rise  again 
to  the  siu-face,  and  float.  The  period  of  its  rising  will  depend — 1st,  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  body ;  2ndly,  on  the  nature  of  the  Avater,  Avhether  salt  or 
fresh ;  ordly,  on  the  access  of  heat  and  air  in  facilitating  putrefaction.  If  the 
gases  generated  find  an  escape,  the  body  Avill  sink  :  more  gases  may  form,  and 
then  it  Avill  again  rise,  so  that  the  sinking  and  rising  may  become  alternate 
^^henomena.  A  small  quantity  of  air  collected  in  the  abdomen,  as  a  result  of 
putrefaction,  Avill  suffice  for  the  floating  of  the  body.  Thus,  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dead  body  at  1-08  to  1*1,  it  Avould  require  but  little  air  to  keep 
it  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  Avater.  But  a  dead  body,  Avhether  death  has 
been  caused  by  droAvning  or  not,  may  not  sink  at  all,  OAving  to  some  one  of  the 
counteracting  causes  above  mentioned. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  d7Vicned.— The  chief  enquiry  Avith  regard  to  marks 
of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  droAvned  is,  Avhether  they  liaA'e  resulted  from 
accident  or  design.  In  forming  an  opinion,  a  Avitness  must  give  due  A-'alue 
to  the  accidents  to  Avhich  a  body  floating  loosely  in  Avater,  may  be  exposed. 
Ecchymoses  of  considerable  extent  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  droAvned,  Avhen 
the  bodies  liaA^e  been  carried  by  a  cui'rent  against  mechanical  obstacles  in  a 
navigable  river  or  canal.  If  the  deceased  fell  fi'om  a  considerable  height  into 
Avater,  his  body  in  falling  may  haA^e  struck  against  a  rock  or  projection,  and  thus 
have  produced  extensive  marks  of  violence.  Dead  bodies  taken  out  of  Avells 
often  present  considerable  marks  of  violence  of  a  vital  character  AAdien  the 
deceased  persons  have  fallen  ia  accidentally,  or  haA^e  throAAm  themseh^es  in 
intentionally.  The  presence  of  these  marks  must  not  create  a  hasty  suspicion 
•of  mtuxler.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  lay  doAvn  any  specific  rides  for  form- 
ing a  decision  in  cases  of  this  kind,  since,  probably,  no  tAA'O  instances  Avill  be 
met  Avith  Avhich  Avill  be  perfectly  similar  in  the  details.  In  clearing  wp  these 
doubtful  i^oints,  everything  must  depend  on  the  tact  and  aciimen  of  the 
practitioner  Avho  is  called  upon  to  condtict  an  investigation.  The  flrst  question 
Avhich  he  has  to  determine  is,  Avhether  the  injuries  on  the  body  Avere  produced 
before  or  after  death.  (See  Wounds,  vol.  1,  p.  459).  If  after  death,  then 
they  ought  to  be  obviously  of  accidental  origin.  Accidental  violence  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  serious  nature,  so  serious  that  a  practitioner  might  Avell  doubt 
Avhether  it  did  not  indicate  that  the  deceased  had  been  A'iolently  treated  prior 
to  submersion.  If  a  dead  body  Avere  taken  oiit  of  water,  Avith  one  or  both 
limbs  dislocated,  or  the  vertebraj  of  the  neck  fracttu-ed,  and  a  surgeon  Avas 
asked  Avhether  such  injuries  could  be  accidental  and  coincident  Avith  or  con- 
sequent on  droAA^ning,  the  ansAver  Avould  probably  be  in  the  negative.  But  an 
instance  has  occiirred  in  Avhich  both  arms  Avere  accidentally  dislocated  at  the 
shoidders  in  the  act  of  droAAraing  :  I  allude  to  the  case  of  a  man  AA^ho  jumped 
from  the  parapet  of  Old  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  This  exploit,  it 
appears,  he  had  previously  performed  Avith  impunity,  but  on  the  last  occasion 
he  sank  and  Avas  droAvned.  Both  his  arms  Avere  found  dislocated  at  the  shoulder- 
joints,  in  consequence,  it  is  presruned,  of  his  having  fallen  Avith  them  in  the 
horizontal  position,  instead  of  placing  them  closely  to  his  sides.    The  concussion 
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of  tlie  arms  on  falling  into  tlie  water  had  sufficed  to  produce  the  accident. 
('  Smith's  For.  Med.'  p.  228.)  Here,  then,  we  have  a  proof  that  even  the  me- 
chanical resistance  offered  by  Avater  alone  may  give  rise  to  marks  of  violent 
injiuy  on  the  person.  Effusion  of  blood  from  this  cause  may  take  place  into 
the  cavities  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  Dr.  N.  Chevers  has  informed 
me  that  he  assisted  in  examinmg  the  body  of  a  sailor  who  fell  into  water  with 
his  head  downwards ;  and  it  Avas  found  on  inspection  that  there  was  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  head  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  Avhich  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  had  been  produced  by  the  fall. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  with  respect  to  superficial  marks  of  violence, 
that  bruises  or  contusions  are  not  always  visible  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
when  they  are  first  removed  from  water.  The  great  point  mth  regard  to  all 
marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  qiiestions — 1st, 
whether  drowning  was  really  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  2ndly,  Avhether,  if  so, 
the  act  was  the  result  of  accident  suicide,  or  homicide.  This  last  question  does 
not  concern  a  medical  witness  so  much  as  a  jury,  who  will  determine  it  from 
the  facts,  medical  and  general,  proved  before  them. 

There  is  one  case,  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  a  practitioner  Avould  be  apt 

to  be  misled  by  trusting  to  appearances  found  on  the  droAvned.    If  a  dead  body 

were  removed  from  Avater  with  a  deep  ecchjanosed  circle  round  the  neck, 

evidently  produced  by  a  cord  or  ligature,  but  no  traces  of  Avhich  could  be 

found,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  suspicion  Avoidd  be  at  once  raised  that  deceased 

had  been  murdered  by  strangulation,  and  the  body  afterwards  thrown  into 

Avater.     An  accident  occurred  some  years  since  in  Avhich  a  gentleman  and  his 

AA'ife  Avere  throAvn  into  the  Avater  l)y  the  overturning  of  a  small  boat.     The  lady 

Avas  droAvned.     On  an  examination  of  her  body  a  livid  circle  was  found  round 

her  neck,  as  if  she  had  been  strangled,  but  no  ligature  to  account  for  it.     She 

had  evidently  died  by  droAvning,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck  had  been  j)roduced 

by  the  string  of  a  cloak  Avhich  she  Avore  at  the  time  of  the  accident.     In  her 

struggles  to  reach  the  boat  it  is  j^resumed  that  the  tide  had  drifted  the  cloak  in 

an  opposite  direction,  and  had  thus  produced  the  usual  appearance  of  violent 

strangulation.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  constriction  produced,  accelerated 

death.     Barzellotti  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  Avho  Avas  droAvned  in  the  Po 

Avhile  being  escorted  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  as  a  prisoner,  by  a  party  of 

soldiers.  The  man  attempted  to  escape,  and  Avas  droAvned.    Besides  the  ordinary 

appearances  of  droAvning,  there  Avas  a  deep  livid  circle,  extending  completely 

round  his  neck,  and  immediately  beloAV  this  another  mark,  but  paler  in  coloiu;. 

The  skin  oA'er  the  windpipe  was  ecchymosed.     It  Avas  at  first  alleged  that  the 

deceased  had  been  strangled  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  body  throAvn  into  the  Avater ; 

but  from  the  appearance  of  the  marks,  and  other  cu'cumstances,  Barzellotti 

gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  collar  of  a  coarse 

linen-shirt  Avhich  had  been  tightly  buttoned  aroiuid  the  deceased's  neck  :  the 

collar  had  contracted  from  the  imbibition  of  Avater,  and  had  thus  caused  the 

appearance  of  strangulation,  like  any  other  ligature.    ('  Questioni  di  Medicina 

Legale,'  vol.  1.  p.  329.    For  another  case,  see  Hencke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  vol. 

1,  p.  126,  Erg.  H).     The  foUoAving  case  Avas  comnumicated  to  me  as  having 

occurred  during  the  heavy  floods  in  the  Avinter  of  1839.     A  man  Avas  carried 

aAvay  and  drowned  in  attempting  to  ford  a  SAvollen  stream.    When  the  body  was 

found  it  had  been  so  placed  by  the  current,  that  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  Avas 

locked  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  giving  rise  to  an  ecchymosed  patch  like 

that  Avhich  is  sometimes  produced  by  manual  strangulation.     [For  the  report 

of  another  case,  in  AAdiich  there  Avas  much  violence  to  the  neck,  see  Hencke's 

'Zeitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  1/  p.  258,  Erg.  H.] 

It  might  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  circumstantial  evidence 
would  commonly  shoAV  hoAV  the  mark  had  originated.     In  admitting  the  truth 
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of  this  observation,  we  must  remember  that  circumstances,  as  matters  of  proof, 
do  not  ahvays  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  or  occur  to  our  minds,  at  the 
precise  time  that  the  law  stands  most  in  need  of  them.  While,  then,  we  use 
great  caution  in  drawing  an  inference  when  there  are  such  strong  grounds 
for  suspicion,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  carefully  the  most  trivial  &])- 
pearances.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  murder,  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  discovered  in  a  mill  stream,  there  was  only  one  slight  ecchymosed  depres- 
sion in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  as  if  from  a  finger.  The  surgeon  siispected 
from  this,  that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand  on 
the  neck.  The  marks  of  drowning  in  the  body  were  wanting,  and  the  medical 
suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  death  Avas  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  confession 
•of  the  criminal.  Incised  wounds  may  be  found  on  the  body  which  are  quite 
irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  accident.  (Case  of  Beg.  v.  UjJton,  Leicester 
Summer  Assizes,  1864.) 

Accidental  fractures  in  the  droicned. — Fractvres  are  not  often  met  with  in 
the  droAvned  as  the  result  of  accident.  Certain  fractures  likely  to  be  followed 
by  immediate  death  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having  occurred  after 
■drowning,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  may  show  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  accident  at  or  about  the  time  of  submersion. 
This  point  Avas  raised  in  Reg.  Y.Kettleband  (Nottingham  Winter  Assizes,  1843), 
where  the  prisoner  Avas  charged  Avith  the  murder  of  his  son,  a  boy  aged  ten 
years.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  pond  soon  after  he  had  been  seen 
healthy  and  well.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  as  usual  no  inspection  of  the 
body  Avas  required  by  the  coroner,  and  the  jury  Avere  directed  to  return  a 
verdict  of  '  found  droAAmed.'  An  inspection  Avas,  hoAvever,  subsequently  made. 
The  neck  Avas  observed  to  be  very  loose,  and  on  further  examination  the 
toothlike  process  of  the  second  A^ertebra  of  the  neck  Avas  found  to  be  separated 
from  the  first  (the  atlas),  and  the  ligaments  Avere  ruptured  !  The  three  medical 
•\Aritnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  deposed  that  this  displacement  had 
caused  death  by  compressing  the  spinal  marroAv,  that  the  injury  had  occiu-red 
•during  life,  that  it  Avas  not  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  accident  fi-om  a  fall 
into  the  Avater,  as  there  Avas  no  mark  of  a  bruise  about  the  head,  and  the  pond 
Avas  proved  to  be  small,  Avith  a  soft  muddy  bottom.  All  agreed  that  such  an 
injury  Avas  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  a  bloAV  or  a  fall  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  it  required  for  its  production  that  the  body  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  head  forcibly  rotated  on  the  trunk.  It  Avas  in  itself  sufficient  to  accoimt 
for  immediate  death,  and  it  could  not  occur  by  accident  after  death  from  any 
other  cause.  Hence  it  Avas  inferred — 1st,  that  death  could  not  have  been 
■caused  by  droAvning ;  2ndly,  that  it  had  resulted  from  the  compression  of  the 
spinal  marroAV  by  displacement  of  the  second  vertebra  ;  and  3rdly,  that  this 
injury  must  have  been  intentionally  produced  by  some  person  prior  to  sub- 
mersion. Circumstances  fixed  the  crime  on  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  although  the  nature  of  the  injiiry,  admitting  that 
it  Avas  not  the  result  of  accident,  proved  that  the  prisoner  must  have  acted  with 
a  most  cool  and  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  life.  This  case  fm-nishes  a 
serious  commentary  on  the  practice  of  some  coroners,  in  denying  the  necessity 
for  an  inspection,  and  in  directing  Avhat  is  called  an  open  verdict  of  '■found 
drowned^''  Avhen  a  body  is  taken  out  of  Avater  ! 

It  is  an  important  medico-legal  question,  Avhether  fractures  of  the  vertehxe 
of  the  neck  can  occur  from  accident  alone,  at  or  about  the  time  of  drowning.  In 
the  above  case,  the  medical  Avitnesses  had  probably  good  reasons  for  denying 
that  the  injury  Avas  accidental,  although  such  an  opinion  cannot  ahvays  be 
safely  expressed  merely  from  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  head. 
In  August  1858  a  gentleman,  in  jumping  from  a  bathing-machine  head-fore- 
most into  Avater  more  shalloAv  than  he  had  expected,  caused  a  fracture  and 
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displacement  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  which  led  to  death.  Mr.  South  quotes 
the  case  of  a  man  who  threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe  from  a  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.  He  rose  to  the  surface, 
but  fell  back  senseless.  When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  the  account  he 
gave  of  the  accident  was,  that  he  felt  his  hands  touch  the  bottom  of- the  river,, 
l3ut  to  save  his  head  drew  it  violently  back,  upon  which  he  lost  all  conscioiis- 
ness.  He  died  in  about  ten  hours,  and  on  examination  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  was  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  Avere  gorged,  and 
the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with  blood.  The  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra  of 
the  neck  was  broken  across  about  the  middle  of  its  depth,  and  the  two  pieces- 
were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral  parts.  As  there  Avas  no  mark  of 
contusion  or  dirt  on  the  head,  Reveillon,  Avho  reports  the  case,  believes  that 
the  fractui-e  arose  from  miiscular  action,  and  not  from  a  IjIoav  received  by 
striking  the  bottom  :  but  this  is  doubtful.  In  another  instance  related  by  Mr. 
South,  a  sailor  jumped  headlong  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being  spread  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  He  immediately  became  motionless,  and  died  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrte  of  the  neck  were  found  extensively 
fractured,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  crushed  and  lacerated.  ('  Chelius's  Sur- 
gery,' Part  6,  Fractures.)  In  this  case  the  fracture  must  have  resulted  from 
contact  with  the  water  or  the  sail ;  but  as  the  latter  Avas  freely  floating,  this 
Avould  be  a  yielding  medium  :  hence  this  serious  injury  may  occur  accidentally 
in  cases  in  Avhich  Ave  might  not  be  prepared  to  look  for  it.  (For  an  important 
medico-legal  case,  involving  many  questions  connected  Avith  marks  of  violence 
on  the  droAvned,  see  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  195.) 

Was  droivning  the  result  of  homicide,  suicide,  or  accident  ? — Although  the 
question  AA'-hether  the  act  of  droAAaaing  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  murder  pro- 
perly falls  Avithin  the  province  of  a  jury,  there  are  certain  points  in  relation  to 
it  Avhich  here  require  to  be  noticed  by  a  medical  Avitness.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  examination  of  the  body  Avill  develope  any  dilFer- 
ences  in  either  of  the  three  supposed  kinds  of  death.  So  far  as  the  phenomena 
of  droAvning  are  concerned,  they  are  the  same,  and  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  same  appearances  after  death  in  each  case.  In  droAvning  Avhich  is  acci- 
dental or  suicidal  it  is  not  usual,  as  it  has  already  been  observed,  to  meet  Avith 
marks  of  A'iolence  on  the  person,  except  such  as  are  purely  of  accidental  origin, 
and  have  commonly  been  produced  after  death.  In  accidental  droAvriing  this 
is  almost  a  constant  rule  :  but  if  the  person  has  fallen  from  any  height,  his. 
body  may  be  injured  in  the  fall,  either  by  projections  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
or  canal,  or  by  mere  concussion  on  the  Avater — alloAvance  for  either  of  Avhich 
Ave  must  be  prepared  to  make,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  spot  from  Avhich 
the  j^erson  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 

It  is  calculated  that  droAvnino-  is  the  cause  of  death  in  nearly  one-half  oi  all 
suicides ;  but  this  of  course  Avill  vary  according  to  localities.  A  boy  not  more 
than  seven  years  of  age  has  been  knoAvn  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning.  In 
suicidal  droAvning  Ave  have  a  difficulty  to  encounter  Avhich  Ave  do  not  meet 
Avith  in  that  Avhich  is  accidental.  A  man  may  have  attempted  suicide  by  some 
other  means  previously  to  throAving  himself  into  the  Avater  :  thus  then,  besides 
the  accidental  violence  of  accidental  droAvning,  Ave  may  meet  Avith  violence  on 
the  person  evidently  indicating  Avilful  perpetration.  What  is  the  nature  o£ 
this  violence  ? — Is  it  to  be  defined  ? — Can  it  ahvays  be  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  positively  homicidal  ?  The  ansAvers  to  these  questions  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  proved  in  each  case.  I  haA-e  notes  of  three  cases  in  which 
men  cut  their  tlu'oats  deeply  just  before  throAving  themselves  into  deep  Avater. 
In  another  instance  poison  Avas  SAvalloAved  shortly  before  the  suicidal  act  o£ 
droAvning.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  the  stomach  of  a  drowned  person  does- 
not  furnish  any  proof  that  the  act  Avas  homicidal.     M.  Toulmouche  has  col- 
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lected  a  miraber  of  cases  of  great  interest  in  this  respect,  as  tliey  show  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  lead  to  a  medical  presumption  of  suicide  or  homicide. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  154.) 

Disowning  in  shallow  water. — Homicide  has  been  sometimes  presumed  from 
the  joeculiar  circumstances  under  which  a  body  has  been  discovered.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  "whether  a  person  intent  on  suicide 
could  actually  drown  himself  in  shallow  water.  This  question  has  been  long 
since  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  occurrence  of  some  well-authenticated 
cases.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  originally  on  the  theoretical  view,  that 
the  resolution  of  a  suicide  would  fail  him  in  such  a  situation,  and  that,  having 
the  means  of  escape,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  extricating  himself.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  the  mere  immersion  of  the  mouth  in  water  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  deep,  Avill  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  death  by  drowning,  with 
the  excej)tion  that  little  or  no  water  would  probably  be  found  in  the  stomach. 
Devergie  mentions  an  instance  which  occurred  in  May  1833,  where  a  man  was. 
found  drowned  in  a  small  stream,  his  face  towards  the  ground,  and  his  head 
just  covered  by  the  water,  Avhich  Avas  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth.  On  dis- 
section there  were  all  the  appearances  of  droAvning  present,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  sand  and  gravel  Avas  found  occupying  the  Avindpipe  and  smaller  air-tubes. 
(Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  332.)  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  Avliich  a  Avoman. 
committed  suicide  by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  pond,  during  the  Avinter^ 
and  thrusting  her  head  into  the  Avater,  the  rest  of  her  body  being  out.  In  May 
1837  a  man  Avas  found  dead  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey.  He  was  discoA^ered 
lying  on  his  face  in  a  small  stream  of  Avater  only  six  inches  deep.  The  Avater 
Avas  so  shalloAV  that  it  did  not  coA^er  the  deceased's  body  or  his  head.  Therei 
Avas  clear  evidence  that  this  Avas  a  case  of  suicidal  drowning.  In  Xovember 
1855  a  man  Avas  found  droAAmed  in  a  Avater-cistern,  Avhich  at  the  time  had  in 
it  only  fourteen  inches  of  Avater. 

The  discovery  of  bodies  mider  these  circumstances  does  not  necessarily 
establish  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  one  or  more  as- 
sailants may  hold  a  person's  head  in  such  a  position  sufficiently  long  to  destroy 
life  ;  but  as  the  person  might  be  capable  of  making  resistance,  Ave  ought  then 
to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  So,  again,  such  a  position  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  Avith  accidental  droAvning ;  and  on  this  it  may  happen 
that  a  medical  practitioner  Avill  be  called  to  express  an  opinion,  A  man  in  a 
state  of  deep  intoxication,  or  Avhen  suddenly  attacked  by  syncope,  epilepsy,  or 
ajjoplexy,  may  fall  with  his  face  in  a  gutter,  ditch,  or  small  pool  of  Avater ;  he 
may  die  in  this  position,  not  having  the  poAver  to  extricate  himself.  Ea'cu 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body  must  not  be  too  hastily  construed  into  proofs 
of  mui'der.  Not  long  since  a  case  of  this  description  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for 
murder  in  one  of  our  midland  counties.  A  man  Avas  found  dead  Avith  his  face 
in  some  melted  snoAV,  and  there  were  several  scA^ere  contusions  on  his  body.  The 
evidence  shoAved  that,  after  a  quarrel,  he  had  left  a  neighbouring  inn  much 
intoxicated ;  and  it  Avas  rendered  extremely  prol:)able  that  he  had  perished 
accidentally  on  his  Avay  home.  There  Avas  no  reason  to  sujopose  that  he  had 
been  miu-dered.  Infants,  from  mere  helplessness,  may  be  droAvned  luider 
similar  circumstances. 

Drowning  from  partial  immersion. — There  is  no  doubt  that  murder  by 
drowning  may  be  perpetrated  without  the  ivhole  of  the  body  being  immersed 
in  Avater.  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  Avas  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  Avas 
referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Aldred,  of  NorAvich,  in  March  1841.  The  case  was 
tried  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes  of  that  year  {The  Queen  y.  Yaxley),  and  the 
prisoner  Avas  convicted.  It  appears  that  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  prisoner  destroyed 
her  infant  child  was  by  immersing  its  head  for  a  f cav  minutes  in  a  pail  of 
water.     She  removed  it  before  it  was  quite  dead ;  but  it  soon  died,  Avith  slight 
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convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs.  The  case  was  rendered  obsciU'e  by  the  fact 
that  the  Avhole  of  the  body  had  evidentlj'^  not  been  immersed ;  and  the  only 
conceivable  means  of  drowning  were  in  a  small  duck-pond  adjoining  the  house, 
which  was  covered  with  weeds ;  but  no  weed  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
child,  although  a  quantity  of  water  Avas  there  present.  In  April  1854,  a  case 
occurred  in  London,  in  which  a  woman  was  charged  with  causing  the  death 
of  a  child  by  drowning  it.  The  child  was  foimd  dead,  with  its  face  in  a  basin 
of  dirty  water.  The  prisoner  had  placed  the  child  in  this  position,  and  had  then 
locked  the  door.  The  death  of  a  child  under  these  singular  circumstances  is,  how- 
ever, cpiite  compatible  with  accident.  The  late  Mr.  Tubbs  communicated  to  me 
the  following  case,  which  fell  imder  his  notice  in  April  1848.  He  was  called 
to  see  a  child,  ss,t.  18  months,  which  Avas  stated  to  be  dying.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  cottage  he  found  it  dead :  the  skin  Avas  cold,  and  the  countenance  calm 
and  pale,  Avith  the  exception  of  a  livid  discoloration  in  the  centre  of  each 
cheek.  The  eyelids,  as  Avell  as  the  mouth,  were  half  open.  The  pupils  were 
largely  dilated.  A  frothy  mucus,  tinged  Avith  blood,  was  escaping  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  The  tongue  Avas  swollen,  and  protruded  f OrAvards.  The 
mother  of  the  iixfant,  a  respectable  woman,  gave  the  folloAving  account : — She 
Avas  Avashing  in  one  room,  Avhile  the  child  Avas  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door 
betAveen  the  rooms  being  kept  open  by  a  pail  half  full  of  Avater.  She  Avent 
out  of  the  house  for  about  tAvo  minutes,  and  on  her  return  she  found  the  child 
Avith  its  head  doAvnAvards  in  the  pail  of  Avater,  the  heels  and  part  of  the  body 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  pail.  She  snatched  it  out  and  tried  to  revive  it, 
but  Avithout  effect.  There  Avas  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  her  statement, 
and  at  the  inquest  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.  The  help- 
lessness of  an  infant  at  this  age,  and  the  rapidity  Avith  Avhich  the  insensibility  of 
asphyxia  supervenes,  sufficiently  account  for  death  under  these  circumstances. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  difficult  to  understand  hoAV  an  adult  could  be  thus  accidentally 
droAvned.  The  case  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  city  merchant,  is  in  this  res^^ect  of  some 
interest.  In  October  1864  this  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  a  Avater-cistern 
of  his  house.  He  Avas  partly  dressed ;  his  head  was  doAvnAvards  in  the  Avater, 
and  his  feet  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  cistern.  It  was  supposed-  that  in  reach- 
ing f orAvard  to  the  taj),  he  had  lost  his  balance  and  fell  with  his  head  foremost 
'  into  the  Avater,  and  Avas  thus  unable  to  extricate  himself.  The  facts  seemed 
to  point  to  accident.  A  case  occm-red  in  London,  in  1841,  in  Avhich  a  drunken 
man  Avas  droAvned  by  falling  on  the  bank  of  the  Surrey  Canal,  Avith  his  head 
partly  in  the  Avater,  while  the  greater  part  of  his  body  lay  on  the  bank  out  of 
the  Avater.  It  was  by  partial  immersion  that  the  Italian  boy,  Ca7'lo  Fenrm, 
was  destroyed  many  years  since,  by  Bishop  and  Williams^  who  after Avards 
attempted  to  sell  the  body  for  the  j)urposes  of  dissection.  The  murderers  first 
intoxicated  the  deceased,  and  then  suspended  his  body  by  the  heels  in  a  Avell, 
so  that  his  mouth  Avas  but  a  f  cav  inches  beloAv  the  level  of  the  Avater.  A  medical 
man,  therefore,  must  not  alloAV  himself  to  be  deceived  respecting  the  cause  of 
death  on  finding  that  the  lohole  of  the  body  has  not  been  immersed,  or  that  the 
clothes  are  not  Avet.  In  this  form  of  murder,  Avhen  the  inspection  is  recent, 
the  hair  of  the  head  Avill  present  the  appearance  of  wetness,  and  some  Avatei-, 
Avith  or  A\dthout  Aveeds  or  other  foreign  matters,  may  be  found  in  the  ear- 
jiassages,  nostrils,  throat,  and  lungs. 

Ligatures  on  the  hands  and  feet. — When  a  droAvned  body  is  removed  from 
Avater  Avith  the  hands  and  feet  bound  by  cords,  it  is  usually  considered  that  Ave 
have  therein  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  homicide ;  but  numerous  cases  are 
recorded  iuAvhich  suicides  have  actually  bound  themselves  in  this  manner  before 
throAving  themselves  into  Avater,  probably  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  chance  of  their  escaping  death.  In  July  1832  the  body  of  a  fuU-gi-OAvn 
man  was  removed  from  th.e  Seine,  his  neck,  legs,  and  hands  being  secured  together 
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hj  a  cord  ftu-uislied  -with  a  slijj-knot.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  liad  died 
from  drowning,  and  that  the  act  was  one  of  dehberate  suicide,  the  cord  bein"- 
so  placed  on  his  body  that  a  person  could  have  easily  placed  it  oh  himself.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  great  degree  of  ecchymosis  produced  by  the  cord  and 
it  was  not  probable  that  there  should  have  been  when  it  was  arranged  by  a 
suicide,  since  his  object  would  be  merely  that  of  rendering  himself  helpless  by 
securing  his  arms  and  legs.  This  he  would  doubtless  accomplish  Avithout  o-ivino- 
himself  much  pain.  A  case  somewhat  similar  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  at 
Eichmond  in  July  1870.  The  hands  and  legs  of  the  deceased  were  foimd  tied. 
Bound  the  wrists  there  was  a  slip-knot  by  which  the  cord  could  be  drawn 
tightly.  The  legs  were  also  tied  in  front.  The  circumstantial  evidence  clearly 
proved  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide.  If  the  marks  bear  the  evidence  of 
violent  constriction,  especially  on  both  ivrists  or  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck 
the  presumption  of  murder  becomes  strong.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  obviorisly  of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  the  deceased  had  really 
died  fi'om  drowning  or  not ;  since,  if  his  death  had  not  been  caused  by  droAvn- 
ing,  the  fact  of  his  body  so  bound,  being  discovered  in  water,  would  furnish  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  mm-der.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  1,  207.) 

Weights  attached  to  the  body. — If  a  body  is  taken  out  of  water  ■\\T.th  heavy 
weights  attached  to  it,  the  question  of  accident,  as  in  the  former  case  is  done 
away  Avith.  It  must  be  either  homicide  or  suicide,  and  doubtless  many  Avould 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  case  of  miu-der.  Several  instances  have  hoAv- 
ever,  occurred  in  Avhich  persons  have  committed  suicide  by  droAvnino-  and 
heavy  Aveights  have  been  found  attached  on  their  feet  and  hands,  or  in  or^aboiit 
the  dress. 
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CAUSE    OF    DEATH DEATH    FKOJI    THE    SECONDARY    EFFECTS — APPEARANCES    AFTER 

DEATH MARK  OF  THE  CORD  OR  LIGATURE — UNECCHYMOSED  AIARKS — AVAS  DEATH 

CAUSED    BY   HANGING? — HANGING    AFTER    DEATH — SUMMARY    OF    MEDICAL    E\^I- 

^  DENCE ^MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  HANGED — AVAS  THE  HANGING  THE  RE- 
SULT   OF   ACCIDENT  SUICIDE  OR   HOMICIDE? HOAIICIDAL   HANGING INFERENCES 

FROM    THE   POSITION    OF    THE    BODY. 

Cause  of  death.  Asphyxia. — By  hanging  Ave  are  to  understand  that  kind  of 
death  in  Avhich  the  bocly  is  AvhoUy  or  partially  suspended  by  the  neck,  and  the 
constricting  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body  itself,  Avhile  in  strangulation  the 
constricting  force  is  due  to  some  other  cause.  In  both  cases  death  commonly 
results  from  asphyxia,  although  this  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
position  of  the  ligature  on  the  neck,  as  Avell  as  on  the  degree  of  pressure  pro- 
duced. If  the  cord  is  loose,  or  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  small 
Cjuantity  of  air  may  still  reach  the  kmgs,  and  then  the  cerebral  circulation  may 
become  interrupted  by  the  compression  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  In 
this  case  apoplexy  of  the  congestive  kind  is  induced,  and  operates  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  mixed  con- 
dition of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy,  and  according  to  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessors Casper  and  Eemer  this  is  actually  met  Avith  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances. The  folloAving  table  represents  the  results  at  Avhich  they  have  arriA-ed 
from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases : — 
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Eemer, 

Casper. 

Apoplexy 

.       9 

.       9 

Asphyxia 

.       G 

.     14 

Mixed  conditions 

.     68 

.     62 

Total         .         .     83  85 

It  lias  been  observed  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  that  death  takes  place 
at  different  intervals  of  time  after  suspension.  This  difference  is  probably  de- 
pendent on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  constriction  produced  by  the  ligature. 
H  the  rope  should  press  upon  the  larynx  or  above  this  organ,  the  closure  of 
the  air-passages  will  not  be  so  complete  as  if  it  pressed  upon  the  Avindpipe  im- 
mediately below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A  slight  degree  of  respiration  might  in 
the  former  case  continue  for  a  short  interval,  by  which  the  life  of  a  person 
Avould  be  prolonged,  while  in  the  latter  death  would  be  immediate.  If  the 
windpipe  is  in  part  ossified,  the  pressure  of  the  ligature  is  less  perfect,  and  death 
will  then  take  place  more  slowly.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  stoppage  of  respiration  Avas  a  pressure  produced  on  the  nerves  of 
the  neck  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  imder  the  circumstances  in  which 
hanging  generally  takes  place,  the  cord  or  ligature  should  exert  any  pressure 
on  the  nerves  sufficient  to  prodiice  death.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  o£ 
suicidal  hanging,  which  are  commonly  unattended  Avith  much  violence,  the 
pressure  on  the  nerA^es  cannot  obviously  exist ;  and  in  violent  hanging,  the 
projection  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  must  suffice  to  prevent  these  slender 
nervous  filaments  from  becoming  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  compression  as- 
directly  to  impede  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

There  is  an  occasional  cause  of  death  in  hanging,  Avhich  appears  to  haA^e  been 
first  noticed  by  Louis.  Having  remarked  that  in  some  public  executions  death 
sometimes  took  place  rapidly,  and  in  other  cases  sloAvly,  he  Avas  led  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances.  He  found  that  in  the  cases  of  rapid  death,  the  execu- 
tioner Avas  in  the  habit  of  giAang  a  violent  rotatory  motion  to  the  body  of  the 
criminal  at  the  moment  it  Avas  tiu-ned  off,  Avhereby  a  displacement  of  the  tooth- 
like process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  took  place,  so  that  the  spinal 
marrow  Avas  suddenly  compressed.  This  cause  of  death  must  be  extremel}^ 
rare ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is  only  likely  to  be  observed  in  corpulent  or  heaA-y 
bodies,  Avhen  a  long  fall  is  given  to  the  cord,  and  Avhen  much  Adolence  has  been 
at  the  same  time  employed  by  the  executioner.  It  is  seldom  met  Avith  in  per- 
sons criminally  executed; — and  in  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  it  is  so  tmusua!, 
that  Devergie  found  the  ligaments  betAveen  the  first  and  second  vertebra}  of  the 
neck  ruptured  only  once  in  fifty-tAvo  cases.  M.  de  la  Fosse  considers,  from  the 
observations  Avhich  he  has  made  on  this  subject,  that  in  violent  hanging  the 
process  of  the  second  A^ertebra  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fractured  than  to  be- 
come displaced,  and  he  found  this  in  the  case  of  an  executed  criminal.  On  an 
examination  of  the  body,  he  discovered  that  the  tAvo  first  vertebrEB  of  the  neck 
had  been  completely  separated  fi'om  the  remainder  of  the  spinal  column  by  the 
rupture  of  the  interA-ertebral  substance,  and  that  they  Avere  firml}^  attached  by 
their  ligaments  to  the  occipital  bone.  The  process  and  body  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra Avere  detached  from  the  bony  ring,  but  Avere  still  connected  as  usual  with 
the  first  vertebra.  The  spinal  marroAv  had  been  compressed  by  the  fi-actured 
portions  of  the  vertebra?.  Probably  fm-ther  observations  may  show  that  the 
injury  to  the  spine  is  not  ahvays  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  fractures  of  the 
vertebra;  are  really  more  frequent  than  simple  displacement  of  the  toothlike 
process.  In  the  meantime,  Ave  must  admit  that  such  seA^ere  injuries  may  occur- 
in  hanging,  and  that  Avhen  they  do  occur  death  must  be  sudden.  But  death 
may  proceed  from  mere  effusion  of  blood  on  the  spinal  membranes  (sheath), 
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thereby  giving  rise  to  fatal  compression.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when  the 
head  falls,  or  is  bent  suddenly  backwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
supported  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  See  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Mr.  Campbell 
de  Morgan  (  posf,  p.  53). 

Rapidity  of  death. — Death  from  hanging  appears  to  take  place  very  rapidly, 
and  Avithont  causing  any  suffering  to  the  person.  It  is  obsei-ved,  that  in  those 
who  are  criminally  executed  there  are  often  violent  convulsions  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk.  There  is  no  reason,  hoAvever,  to  believe  that  the  individual  suffers 
pain,  any  more  than  in  the  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  fit.  On  recovery  there 
is  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness  of  pain  in  both  cases.  The  circulation  of  dark- 
coloured  blood  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  accoimt  for  these  effects. 
Efforts  to  ii\spire  are  made  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  after  the  closure  or 
compression  of  the  Avindpipe.  The  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  act  spas- 
modically, but  no  air  enters  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  act  of 
hanging,  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  organs  is  convulsively  expelled. 
When  the  suspension  of  the  body  has  only  continued  a  fcAV  minutes,  it  has 
often  been  found  impossible  to  restore  life ;  and  indeed  the  period  at  Avhich 
resuscitation  may  take  place  AA'ill  vary  in  different  subjects  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Supposing  the  hanging  to  be  unattended  with  violence  to  parts, 
about  the  neck,  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  might  be  resuscitated  after  five 
minutes'  suspension  or  longer.  Others,  again,  may  not  be  recovered  Avhen  they 
are  cut  doAvn  immediately  after  suspension — a  fact  Avhich  depends  probably 
on  the  different  degrees  to  Avhich  asphyxia  or  apojilexy  has  extended. 

Death  from  the  secondarj/  effects. — It  by  no  means  folloAvs  that,  because  Ave 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  respiratory  process,  a  person  is  safe.  Death- 
often  takes  place  by  a  fatal  relapse  at  various  periods  after  the  accident.  A 
case  of  this  descrijotion  has  been  published  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  A  boy,  ajt.  17,, 
Avas  found  hanging.  When  cut  doAvn  he  Avas  insensible,  his  face  livid  ;  his  lips- 
were  of  a  dark-purj^le  coloui-,  pulse  not  perceptible,  pupUs  dilated  and  motion- 
less. Artificial  respiration  Avas  used,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  diaphragm 
began  to  act.  He  breathed  at  irregiilar  intervals  Avith  stertor,  and  Avith  a  rat- 
tling noise  in  the  throat.  The  pulse  became  perceptible  but  often  flagging, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  Avas  cold.  The  coimtenance  Avas  still  livid,  but 
the  pulse  and  breathing  had  improved.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  an  attempt 
Avas  unsuccessfully  made  to  take  some  blood  from  the  arm,  and  the  patient  Avas 
placed  in  a  Avarm  bath.  The  breathing  Avas  stertorous  through  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  tAveh^e  oiuices  of  blood  Avere  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  there 
Avas  no  relief.  He  continued  insensible,  and  cold  on  the  surface :  there  Avas 
frothing  at  the  moiith,  and  he  died  tAventy-four  hours  after  he  Avas  cut  doAvn. 
The  body  was  carefully  examined.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  Avere  very  full  of 
blood :  this  Avas  the  only  morbid  appearance. 

In  another  instance,  a  labouring  man  Avho  had  hanged  himself,  was  cut  doAvn 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  lay  for  a  considerable  time  breathing  Avith  apo- 
plectic stertor,  but  eventually  recovered.  ('  Lectures  on  Pathology,'  72.)  Dr. 
Shearinan  reported  in  the  'Lancet'  (Jan.  6,  18-44)  a  case  in  Avhich  a  poAA'erful 
athletic  man,  Avho  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  theft,  hanged  himself. 
He  Avas  found,  apparently  dead,  hanging  by  his  OAvn  handkerchief.  He  Avas- 
cut  doAvu,  and  seen  by  Dr.  S.  half-an-hour  after  the  occurrence.  The  mart 
AA'as  then  apparently  lifeless ;  he  neither  breathed  nor  moved,  nor  had  any  per- 
ceptible circulation.  The  face  and  neck  were  much  SAA^ollen  and  livid,  and  the 
ecchymosed  mark  of  the  cord  Avas  immediately  beloAV  the  thyroid  cartilage  r 
the  fingers  Avere  bent,  and  the  hands  nearly  clenched.  His  head  AA'^as  raised ; 
the  AvindoAvs  Avere  thrown  open,  and  blood  was  abstracted  from  the  arm,  Avhicli 
Avas  put  into  hot  Avater  in  order  to  increase  the  floAv.  In  a  fcAv  minutes  the 
man  began  to  breathe :  the  bleeding  Avas  allowed  to  continue  until  the  pulse 
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was  felt  at  tlie  wrist,  and  the  pupils  contracted  completely  on  the  application 
of  a  lighted  candle.  The  breathing  was  stertorovis.  A  mixture  of  brandy- 
and-Avater  was  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  warmth  Avas  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities. In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  rallied ;  his  pulse  became  firmer 
and  quicker  (130),  but  his  head  was  hot;  he  was  restless,  unmanageable,  and 
violently  convulsed  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Shortly  before  death  he  was  calm, 
and  spoke  several  times:  he  suddenly  became  exhausted,  and  died  nineteen 
hoiu's  after  he  was  found  hanging.  This  was  probably  a  mixed  case  of  asphyxia 
and  congestive  apoplexy.  The  medical  treatment  appears  to  have  been  proper. 
The  unsuccessful  result  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
cerebral  circulation  fi-om  constriction  of  the  neck.  In  hanging  as  well  as  in 
dro-\\Tiing,  therefore,  a  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover,  but  subsequently 
die  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment,  probably  from  the  depressing  effects 
produced  on  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  by  the  circulation  of  dark- 
coloured  blood.  A  case  in  illustration  of  this  point  has  been  reported  bv  Dr. 
B.  W.  Eichardson  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  17,  1853,  p.  639).  A'man 
■died  on  the  second  day  after  he  Avas  cut  doA\Ti.  On  inspection,  the  brain  Avas 
found  gTeatly  congested,  and  there  AA^as  effusion  of  serum  under  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  The  lungs  and  heart  were  congested,  and  a  solid  fibrinous  deposit 
was  found  in  the  right  ventricle. 

Treatment. — Exposure  to  a  fresh  current  of  air,  cold  affusion  Avlien  the  skiir 
is  Avarm,  Avith  the  vapour  of  ammonia  and  other  stimuU,  may  be  emjDloyed  on 
these  occasions.  If  there  should  be  much  cerebral  congestion  on  recovery, 
bleeding  may  be  resorted  to.  The  application  of  electricity  or  electro-mag- 
netism in  the  course  of  the  spine  might  be  attended  Avith  benefit ;  but  much 
Avill  depend,  as  in  droAvning,  upon  the  time  at  which  assistance  is  rendered  after 
the  body  has  been  cut  doAvn.  The  foUoAving  case  of  recovery — in  Avhich,  hoAv- 
ever,  asphyxia  Avas  not  complete — Avas  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  Noa".  1839.  A 
robust  Avoman,  aged  thirty-three,  hanged  herself  Avhile  slightly  intoxicated. 
She  Avas  luissed  about  ten  minutes  before  she  Avas  found  suspended  to  a  bed- 
stead, but  hoAv  long  she  had  been  thus  hanging  it  was  impossible  to  determine. 
Medical  assistance  Avas  rendered  to  her  in  about  ten  minutes  after  she  had  been 
<jut  down.  She  Avas  then  quite  insensible, — her  respiration  sloAV  and  laborious, 
:and  her  pulse  barely  perceptible.  The  countenance  Avas  pale ;  there  Avas  no 
lividity  ;  the  loAver  jaAv  Avas  depressed,  the  extremities  Avere  moderately  AA^arm, 
and  the  hands  convulsively  clenched ;  the  pupils  were  somcAvhat  dilated,  and 
Larely  suscejotible  of  the  stimulus  of  light.  A  dusky-red  mark,  of  a  quarter 
•of  an  inch  in  breadth,  Avas  distinctly  observed  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the 
•ueck,  forming  an  angle  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaAV  on  the  right  side,  Avhere  the 
knot  of  the  ligature  (a  silk  handkerchief)  had  rested ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  constriction  Avas  incomplete.  The  patient  Avas  tAvice  copiously  bled ; 
mustard-poultices  Avere  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  hot  Avater  to  the  feet, 
and  cold  applications  to  the  head.  After  thirty-tAvo  ounces  of  blood  had  been 
abstracted,  in  half-an-hour  the  breathing  became  stertorous,  the  pupils  fully 
■dilated,  the  loAver  jaAV  fell  further,  the  sphincters  became  relaxed,  and  the 
patient  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking.  Ammoniacal  liniment  Avas  rubbed  on 
the  chest,  and  the  woman  so  far  recovered  in  an  hour  as  to  be  able  to  SAvallow ; 
hut  although  she  Avas  conscious  of  pain,  she  remained  comatose  until  the  CA^ening, 
when  she  became  perfectly  sensible  of  surrounding  objects.  This  Avas  evi- 
dently a  case  of  imperfect  suspension,  Avhere,  from  respiration  still  continuing, 
there  Avas  every  hope  of  recovery.  The  cerebral  circulation  had  here  become 
simply  disordered. 

In  a  case,  Avhich  occurred  to  Mr.  Noyce,  cold  affusion  speedily  resiiscitated 
the  person.  A  man  had  been  hanging  about  tAvo  or  three  minutes  Avhen  he 
was  cut  down,  and  in  foiu-  or  five  minutes  afterAvards  he  Avas  seen  by  Mr. 
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Noyce.  He  Lad  then  ceased  to  breathe  :  his  features  were  pallid,  and  the  eyes 
injected  "with  blood.  The  heart's  action  continued,  although  feebly ;  the  pulse 
being  about  80  and  very  Aveak.  Artificial  respiration  was  tried  without  any 
benefit,  when  affusion  of  cold  water  was  resorted  to.  This,  after  a  short  time, 
led  to  the  complete  establishment  of  respiration  :  at  each  affusion  there  was  a 
deep  inspiration.  The  man  Avas  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  he  soon  recovered 
his  consciousness.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  75.) 

When  great  cerebral  congestion  is  produced  by  a  close  constriction  of  the 
throat,  copious  bleeding  will  generally  be  found  beneficial.  Dr.  Chevers 
mentions  a  case  in  which  some  Thugs,  quite  unintentionally,  saved  the  life  of 
a  person  whom  they  had  strangled,  by  cutting  his  throat.  A  man  travelling 
through  Tirhoot  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Thugs,  who  strangled  him.  He  became 
unconscious  :  on  recovering  his  senses  he  foimd  that  his  throat  had  been 
cut,  and  that  a  fellow-traveller  lay  strangled  to  death  by  his  side.  The  wound 
in  the  throat  was  properly  treated,  and  the  man  recovered  in  six  weeks.  He 
was  able  to  give  a  description  of  the  gang,  which  subsequently  led  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  four,  who  were  sentenced  to  death.  As  Dr.  Chevers  remarks,  it 
can  scarely  be  doubted  that  the  violent  measm-e  of  cutting  the  man's  throat 
effectually  relieved  the  vessels  of  the  brain  of  any  undue  congestion  Avhich  the 
throttling  might  have  produced.     ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  405.) 

These  cases  bear  oiit  the  vicAvs  long  since  published  by  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie 
— namely,  that  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the  heart  continues  to  act,  and  to 
circulate  dark-coloured  blood,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  exact  period  of  time  Avill,  hoAvever,  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  person.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  hanging  there 
is  great  hope  of  restoring  a  person  by  artificial  respiration.  The  action  of 
the  heart  Avas  observed  in  one  case  of  criminal  hanging  to  continue  for  so  long 
a  period  as  nine  viinutes  and  a  half  after  suspension.  A  criminal  Avas  exe- 
cuted for  murder  at  Albany,  U.S.  The  execution  took  place  in  a  passage  of 
the  prison,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  criminal  Avere  only  tAvelve  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  pulse  Avas  felt  by  a  siu'geon  on  each  side.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  fifth  minute  there  Avere  onehimdred  and  tAventy-eight  pulsations.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  July  J ,  1854.)  In  the  after-treatment  it  is  advisable  that 
blood  should  be  only  sparingly  abstracted  to  relicA'e  any  cerebral  congestion, 
because  the  vital  poAvers  are  much  reduced  imder  the  circumstances.  Con- 
vulsions and  even  paralysis,  have  been  observed  to  precede  recovery  in  expe- 
riments on  animals. 

Period  at  lohich  death  taJces  place. — We  learn  from  those  Avho  have  been 
resuscitated,  as  Avell  as  from  experiments  performed  by  persons  upon  themselves, 
that  the  insensibility  of  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the  most  insidious  manner  in 
death  from  hanging,  and  that  a  slight  constriction  of  the  Avindpipe  Avill  speedily 
produce  loss  of  consciousness  and  muscular  power.  ('  Devergie,'  2,  370.)  The 
only  symptoms  of  Avhich  the  hanged  persons  haA^e  been  conscious  Avere  a  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light  before  the  eyes,  then  darkness  and  oblivion. 
The  only  useful  inference,  in  a  medico-legal  vieAV,  Avhich  can  be  draAATi  from 
observations  of  this  kind  is,  that  asphyxia  is  not  only  rapidly  induced,  but 
that  it  supervenes  under  circumstances  Avhere  it  Avould  not  be  generally  expected 
to  occur — i.e.  Avhen  the  body  is  in  great  part  supported.  M.  Fleischmann  found 
that  a  cord  might  be  placed  round  his  neck  betAveen  the  chin  and  os  hyoides, 
and  tightened  either  latei-ally  or  posteriorly  Avithout  perceptibly  interrupting 
respiration ;  but  Avhile  the  respiratory  process  Avas  thus  carried  on,  his  face 
became  red,  his  eyes  prominent,  and  his  head  felt  hot.  These  symptoms  Avere 
foUoAved  by  a  sense  of  Aveight,  a  feeling  of  incipient  stupefaction,  and  a  hissing- 
noise  in  the  ears.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  last  symptom,  the  experiment, 
he  says,  should  be  discontinued,  or  the  consequences  may  be  serious  !     His 
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first  experiment  on  himself  lasted  two  minntes ;  but  in  the  second,  owing  to 
the  cord  by  its  pressure  more  completely  interrupting  respiration,  the  noise  in 
the  ears  appeared  in  half  a  minute.  When  the  pressure  was  applied  on  the 
windpipe  the  effect  was  instantaneous^  but  when  on  the  cricoid  cartilage  it  was 
not  immediate.  If  it  was  applied  between  the  o9  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, or  on  the  os  hyoides  itself,  the  period  during  which  a  person  could  breathe 
Avas  extremely  short ;  and  this  result  was  more  striking  when  the  act  of  expi- 
ration was  performed  at  the  moment  of  applying  the  pressure.  The  death  of 
/Scott J  the  American  diver,  in  January  1840,  shows  how  readily  asphyxia  may 
be  induced  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  throat,  even  when  a  person  might 
be  supjiosed  to  have  both  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  save  himself.  This 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  making  public  experiments  on  hanging,  and  had  fre- 
quently before  gone  through  them  "without  danger ;  biit  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
probable  that  a  slight  shifting  of  the  ligature  from  rmder  the  jawbone  caused 
so  much  compression  on  the  throat  between  the  chin  and  larynx  as  speedily 
to  produce  asphyxia.  No  attempt  was  made  to  save  him  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  was  not  l^rought  to  a  hospital  until  thirty-three  minutes  had  elapsed. 
He  was  allowed  to  hang  thirteen  minutes — the  spectators  thinking  that  the 
deceased  was  only  prolonging  the  experiment  for  their  gratification.  This 
case  proves  that,  for  a  person  to  die  by  hanging,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
rope  or  ligature  should  completely  encircle  the  neck.  Cerebral  congestion 
may  take  place  under  these  circumstances,  and  thus  lead  to  the  suspension  of 
respiration.  (See  a  paper  by  M.  Toulmouche,  'Ann.  D'Hyg.'  1858,  1,  177.) 
The  slipping  of  the  ligature,  or  the  means  of  suspension,  behind  the  angles  of 
the  jaw,  might  sufiice  to  compress  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and 
thus  bring  on  fatal  apoplexy. 

The  very  insidious  and  painless  manner  in  Avhich  a  person  who  is  suspended 
passes  from  life  to  death,  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  case  of 
Hornshaw,  published  by  Dr.  Chowne.  ('Lancet,'  April  17,  1847,  p.  404.) 
This  man  Avas  on  three  occasions  resuscitated  from  hanging — a  feat  Avhich,  like 
Scott,  he  had  performed  in  London  for  public  gi'atification.  He  stated  that  he 
lost  his  senses  almost  at  once ;  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath, 
and  that  some  great  Aveight  Avas  attached  to  his  feet ;  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
move  his  hands  or  legs  to  save  himself,  and  that  the  poAver  of  thinking  Avas 
gone.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  persons  have  thus  lost  their  lives  by 
privately  attempting  these  ex^Dcriments,  and  their  cases  have  been  Avrongly  set 
doAvn  to  acts  of  suicide.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  boys  have  thus  fi-e- 
quently  but  unintentionally  destroyed  themseh^es,  from  a  strange  princij^le  of 
imitation  or  curiosity.  The  folloAving  is  one  among  many  instances  of  this 
kind.  In  August  1844,  a  boy,  aged  fom-teen,  Avitnessed  an  execution  at  Not- 
tingham, and  he  Avas  af  terAvards  heard  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  know  how 
hanging  felt.  On  the  same  afternoon  he  Avas  found  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a 
tree,  quite  dead;  and  from  the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  been  experimenting  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  hanging,  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  destroy  himself.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  hanging.? 

POST-MORTEM    APPEARANCES. 

The  external  appearances  met  Avith  in  the  hanged  have  been  generally  taken 
by  medico-legal  Avriters  from  those  seen  in  the  bodies  of  persons  Avho  have 
been  criminally  executed,  or  Avho  have  been  violently  hanged.  Thus  among 
them  are  the  following : — Lividity  and  SAvelling  of  the  face,  especially  of  the 
ears  and  lips,  Avhich  appear  distorted :  the  eyelids  are  SAVollen,  and  of  a  bluish 
colour;  the  eyes  red,  projecting  forwards,  and  sometimes  partially  forced  out 
of  their  cavities ;  the  pupils  dilated,  the  tongue  enlarged,  livid,  and  either  com- 
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pressed  between  the  teeth,  or  sometmies  protruded  :  the  lower  jaw  is  retracted, 
and  a  bloody  froth  or  frothy  mucns  sometimes  escapes  from  the  lips  and 
nostrils.  There  is  a  deep  and  ecchymosed  impression  or  mark  around  the  neck, 
indicating  the  course  of  the  cord,  the  skin  being  occasionally  excoriated ;  lacera- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  the  hyoideal  region ;  laceration,  fractiu'e,  or 
contusion  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  There  are  also, 
oommonly,  circumscribed  patches  of  ecchymosis  varying  in  extent,  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  "with  a  deep  livid  dis- 
coloration of  the  hands ;  the  fingers  are  generally  much  contracted  or  firmly 
clenched,  and  the  hands  and  nails,  as  well  as  the  ears,  are  livid  ;  the  urine  and 
feces  are  sometimes  involuntarily  expelled  at  the  moment  of  death.  Such 
appearances  will  rarely  be  found  in  those  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  are 
likely  to  come  before  a  medical  practitioner.  In  these,  the  face  is  generally 
pale,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  a  simple  depression  in  the  skin,  usually 
TOthout  ecchymosis,  and  acquu-ing  a  horny  or  parchment  coloiir  only  after 
aome  time.  Esquirol  found,  in  one  instance,  that  when  the  body  was  examined 
immediately  after  death,  the  face  Avas  not  livid  ;  but  it  first  began  to  assume 
a  violet  hue  in  eight  or  ten  hours.  He  thought  that  Avhen  the  cord  was  left 
round  the  neck  the  face  woidd  be  livid,  but  if  removed  immediately  after  sus- 
pension, pale.  This  view  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  observation.  The 
tongue  is  not  always  protruded.  Devergie  found  that  there  was  protrusion  of 
this  organ  in  eleven  cases  out  of  twenty-seven.  This  protrusion  was  formerly 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  ligature  :  thus,  it  Avas  said,  Avhen 
this  Avas  beloAV  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  Avhole  of  the  larynx  Avas  draAvn  up- 
Avards,  and  the  tongue  carried  forwards  AAdth  it,  Avhile  when  above  the  os 
hyoides  the  tongue  AA^as  di'aAvn  backAvards.  The  protrusion  or  non-protrusion  of 
the  tongue  does  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  effect  of  this  kind,  but  simply 
upon  congestion ;  for  it  is  occasionally  met  Avith  thus  protruding  in  cases  of 
drowning  and  suffocation.  Besides,  the  protrusion  has  not  been  found  to  have 
any  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ligature. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  Avhich  a  remark  may  be  made — namely, 
the  state  of  the  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  in  violent  hanging  or  strangulation 
the  hands  are  clenched.  This  appearance  may  not  ahvays  be  found,  as  it  may 
exist  and  be  destroyed  before  the  body  imdergoes  medical  inspection.  When 
the  constriction  of  the  neck  has  been  produced  suddenly,  and  A\dth  great  Ado- 
lence,  Ave  may  expect  to  meet  Avith  it.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  cases  of  executed 
criminals,  and  in  strangulation  attended  Avith  great  violence  (see  case  by  Mr. 
Rake,  j)Ost^  p..  57),  Avhether  the  act  be  due  to  homicide  or  suicide.  In  cases 
in  Avhich  the  constriction  is  gradually  produced,  the  clenched  state  of  the  hands 
may  not  be  found.  (Cases  by  Mr.  Becke.  post,  p.  57.)  Convulsions  gene- 
rally attend  violent  hanging  or  strangulation.  The  influence  of  these  on  the 
attitude  or  dress  may  not  be  apparent,  imless  the  body  be  sitting  or  lying. 

Tnternalli/,  we  meet  with  the  appearances  described  under  the  head  of 
asphyxia — ^.  e.,  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  venous  system  generally  Avith 
dark-coloured  fluid  blood  :  the  lungs  otherAvise  present  no  particular  appear- 
ances. In  one  instance  these  organs  Avere  found  quite  collapsed,  and  occupy- 
ing only  the  back  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  great  vessels  connected  Avith  it,  are  commonly  distended  Avitli  blood. 
But  when  the  inspection  has  been  delayed  for  several  days,  this  distension  may 
not  be  observed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  Avindpipe  is  more  or  less 
congested,  and  is  sometimes  covered  Avith  a  fine  bloody  mucous  froth.  This 
may  be  OAving  to  imperfectly  obstructed  respiration,  nnd  to  spasmodic  efforts 
at  breathing.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  generally  found  congested ;  and  in 
some  rare  instances,  it  is  said,  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  met  Avith  on  the 
membranes  or  in  the  suljstance  of  the  organ.     Effusion  of  blood  is,  hoAvever, 
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so  rare  that  Remer  found  this  appearance  described  only  once  among  one- 
hundred  and  one  cases ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  six  cases  recorded  by  Casper 
it  was  not  found  in  a  single  instance.  In  one  case  of  death  from  hanging,  Sir 
B.  Brodie  found  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
he  refers  to  another  case  in  which  there  "was  a  considerable  effusion  between 
the  membranes.  ('  Lectures  on  Pathology,'  p.  58.)  The  venous  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  is,  however,  rarely  greater  than  in  other  cases  of 
asphyxia,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  the  lungs  have- 
become  engorged.  In  most  instances  there  is  increased  redness  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  so  that,  on  making  a  section  of  the  hemispheres,  a  greater- 
number  of  bloody  points  (puncta  cruenta)  than  usiial  will  appear.  The  kidneys 
have  been  found  much  congested.  A  more  important  circumstance  has  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Yelloly — namely,  that  in  examining  the  stomachs  of  five  cri- 
minals who  had  been  hanged,  he  found  great  congestion  in  all,  while  there  was; 
blood  coagulated  upon  the  mucous  membrane  in  two.  Such  an  appearance 
might,  it  is  obvious,  be  attributed  in  a  suspicious  case  to  the  action  of  some 
irritant  substance.  (See 'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  p.  166;  1835,  p.  208;  1838, 
p.  471.)  In  the  case  of  Good,  who  was  executed  for  murder  some  years  since,, 
the  stomach  Avas  found  on  inspection  to  present  over  its  whole  surface  a  well- 
marked  redness,  resembling  the  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  poison.  The 
redness  was  especially  observed  at  the  pyloric  end,  where  it  assumed  a  some- 
Avhat  striated  character.  A  drawing  representing  the  appearance  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  stomach  is  pi-eserved  in  the  Museum  collection  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  a  case  examined  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Azimghur,  in  1854,  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  especially  the  iriner  coat  of  the  former,  were  much  congested  and 
infiamed,  as  if  the  man  had  died  from  poisoning.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
Avere  analysed,  but  no  poison  found.  Dr.  Chevers,  Avho  quotes  this  case,  states 
that  he  has  more  than  once  verified  Dr.  Yelloly's  observation,  and  has  found 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  much  congested  in  death  from  hanging. 
('  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  p.  397.) 

Marh  of  the  cord  or  ligature. — The  most  striking  external  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  the  mark  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature.  The  skin  is  com- 
monly depressed,  and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  rarely  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  it  is  frequently  free  from  all  traces  of  discoloration  as  the  resiilt  of 
ecchymosis,  the  skin  in  the  depression  being  then  hard,  brown,  or  of  a  parch- 
ment colour  and  consistency  ;  or  there  may  be  only  a  thin  line  of  blue  or  livid 
colour  in  the  upper  or  lower  border  of  the  depression,  and  chiefly  in  front. 
The  course  of  the  mark  is  generally  oblique,  being  lower  in  the  fore-part  than 
behind,  and  it  is  often  interrupted.  If  the  noose  shoidd  happen  to  be  in  front 
the  mark  may  be  circidar,  the  lower  jaw  preventing  the  ligature  from  rising  up- 
wards in  the  same  degree  before  as  it  commonly  does  behind.  The  mark  is 
generally  single,  but  we  may  meet  with  it  double,  as  when  the  ligature  has  been 
formed  into  two  circles  or  loops  previously  to  its  application.  Its  other  cha- 
racters will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ligature  employed.  Thus  a  large 
and  wide  ligature  rarely  produces  ecchymosis — the  mark  is  wide  and  super- 
ficial ;  biit  a  small  ligature  produces  a  narrow  and  deep  depression,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  cuticle  and  effusion  beneath  the  skin.  From 
the  statistical  retiu-ns  of  Devergie  and  Casper,  it  Avould  appear  that  a  cord  or 
rope  Avas  employed  in  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  hanging  which 
they  collected  ;  in  other  instances  various  articles  of  dress  Avere  found  to  have 
been  employed. 

Medical  jurists  have  considered  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the 
cord  or  ligature,  as  this  may  sometimes  form  a  question  in  cases  of  suspected 
murder  by  hanging.     The  following  table  Avill  shoAv  that  in  more  than  two- 
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thirds  of  all  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  the  ligature  is  found  encircling  the  neck 

between  the  chin  and  os  hyoides  : — 

Remer.      Devergie.       Casper. 

Above  the  larynx 38  20  59 

On  the  larynx         .         .         .         ,         .         7  7  9 

Below  the  larynx 2  1  0 

47  28  68 

The  ligature  or  cord  should  always  be  examined  for  blood,  hair,  or  other 
suspicious  substances. 

tlnecchymosed  marlcs  or  depressions. — It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  cord  was  invariably  discoloured  from  effusion  of 
blood  or  ecchymosed,  but  more  correct  observation  has  sho^\Ti  that  this  con- 
dition is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  When  ecchymosis  does  exist,  it  is- 
commonly  superficial  and  of  slight  extent.  There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.  Dr.  Eiecke,  of  Stuttgard,  in  his  observations 
on  hanging,  found  only  once  in  thirty  cases  an  effusion  of  blood  beneath  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  depression  produced  by  the  ligature.  The  tongue  was 
generally  between  the  teeth,  and  in  most  cases  wounded  by  them.  He  attri- 
buted death  to  stretching  of  the  spinal  marrow.  (Hencke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1840,. 
27  Erg.  H.  332.)  In  the  bodies  of  persons  Avho  have  been  criminally  exe- 
cuted it  is  not  unusual  to  find  ecchymosis,  biit  even  here  it  is  not  always  pre- 
sent. In  a  case  which  I  had  an  ojiportunity  of  examining  some  years  since,, 
there  was  only  a  slight  trace  of  ecchymosis  in  one  spot  where  the  knot  in  the 
cord  had  produced  contusion.  That  it  should  occur  in  criminal  executions  is. 
not  surprising,  considering  the  violence  employed  on  these  occasions,  but  it  has 
been  somewhat  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  appearances  found  in  executed 
criminals  are  met  with  in  all  cases  of  death  from  hanging.  Dr.  Croker  King,, 
in  examining  the  neck  of  an  executed  criminal,  did  not  discover  the  smallest 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  cord,  although  in  this  case  the  body  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  fearful 
jerk.  ('  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  Ko.  35,  August  1854,  p.  86  ;  and  '  Cases, 
of  Euptured  Intestines,'  1855,  p.  12.)  The  theory  of  the  production  of  ec- 
chymosis has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  livid  mark  in  the  coiuse  of  the  cord 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  criterion  for  distinguishing  hanging  in  the 
living  from  hanging  in  the  dead  body  !  It  will  be  seen,  hoAvever,  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  this  statement.  In  fifteen  cases  examined  by  M.  Klein^ 
in  twelve  examined  by  M.  Esquirol,  and  in  tAventy-five  cases  of  suicidal  hang- 
ing AA'hich  occurred  to  M.  Devergie  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  394),  there  was  no 
ecchymosis  whatever  in  the  course  of  the  ligatiu-e.  (' Annales  d'Hyg.'  1832^ 
p.  413  ;  1842,  p.  146.)  Out  of  six  cases  Fleischmann  met  Avith  only  one  instance. 
In  three  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  Avhich  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining, no  ecchymosis  had  been  produced  by  the  ligature.  In  all  these  in- 
stances the  skin,  instead  of  being  blue  or  livid,  or  presenting  an  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  Avas  hard  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  resem- 
bling parchment.  It  had  that  appearance  Avhich  the  cutis  commonly  assumes 
Avhen  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  from  it  tAvo  or  three  days ;  and,  on  dis- 
secting it  off',  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  often  appears  condensed  and  of 
a  silvery  Avhiteness.  Dr.  Chevers  states  that  in  cases  of  death  from  hanging- 
he  has  not  met  Avith  any  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  along  the  coiirse  of  the  mark. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  406.)  In  some  instances  the  mark,  instead  of  being  livid  or  broAvn, 
has  presented  itself  simply  as  a  white  depression.  This  has  been  chiefly  ob- 
served in  fat  subjects.  The  observations  of  Casper  on  this  point  are  as  fol- 
loAVS  : — Out  of  scA^enty-one .  cases  there  Avas  no  ecchymosis  produced  by  the 
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•cord  in  fifty,  and  thus  in  two- thirds  of  all  the  cases  examined  it  was  entirely 
absent.  He  also  found  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  aiDpearance  Avhether 
the  ligature  Avas  removed  sooner  or  later  after  death.  Kemer,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  ecchymosis  or  a  livid  mark  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  to  be 
a  frequent  appearance  in  hanging,  but  Devergie  properly  objects  to  the  infer- 
ence which  he  has  dra^vn  fi'om  the  facts  which  he  quotes.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2, 
p.  397.)  Dr.  Neyding,  of  Moscow,  Avho  examined  fifty  cases  of  death  from 
hanging  in  the  course  of  four  years,  has  published  his  observations  on  the 
special  characters  of  the  mark  produced  by  the  cord,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
.schrift '  for  1870,  1,  341.  His  conclusions  are,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  ecchy- 
moses  in  the  mark  on  the  neck.  They  are  more  frequently  found  in  death 
from  strangulation.  The  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  mark  depend  chiefly  on 
the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Microscopical  congestions  or  minute  extravasations 
of  blood  are,  however  met  with  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane  in  the  course  of  the  mark.  These  ecchymoses,  in  the 
■opinion  of  the  Avriter,  will  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  whether  the  hanging 
has  taken  place  during  life  or  after  death  ;  but  his  conclusions  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  correct.  Dr.  Brenner  has  shown  that  the  prodiiction  of  these  micro- 
scopical ecchymoses  depends  on  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  they 
cannot  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  hanging  during  life  or  after  death. 
(See  the  same  journal,  1870,  2,  246.) 

The  following  singular  case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hinze,  of  Waldenbiu-g, 
will  show  that  the  presence  of  lividity  or  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  does  not 
depend,  as  Esquirol  supposed,  on  the  ligature  being  left  around  the  neck.  A 
young  man,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  hanged  himself  with  a  stout  cord.  In 
about  half-an-hour  afterwards  he  was  cut  down,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
resuscitate  him.  It  Avas  perceived  that  the  cord  had  merely  produced  a  super- 
ficial impression  on  the  neck,  destitute  of  any  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Signs 
of  returning  life  began  to  manifest  themselves  :  the  attempts  at  resuscitation 
were  continued  for  several  hours,  but  all  signs  of  vital  reaction  disappeared ; 
and  now,  when  life  was  about  to  become  again  extinct,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  present,  the  mark  on  the  neck,  Avhich  had  been  hitherto  coloiu-less, 
became  deeply  ecchymosed.  On  an  inspection  being  made  the  next  day,  it 
was  found  that  this  ecchymosis  continued,  and  that  it  was  OAving  to  a  real  sub- 
cutaneous elFusion.  From  the  appearances  in  the  head,  it  Avas  concluded  that 
the  deceased  had  died  from  congestive  apoplexy.  The  late  Professor  Casper 
regards  the  mark  produced  by  the  cord  in  hanging  as  a  cadaveric  appearance, ' 
and  that  it  may  become  livid  or  dark-coloured  after  death,  just  as  lividity 
appears  in  the  dead  body  during  the  act  of  cooling.  ('  Klinische  Novellen,' 
1863,  p.  493.)  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  observation  above 
made  by  Dr.  Hinze,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  apply  to  those  cases  in 
which,  as  by  a  bloAV,  the  small  vessels  in  the  skin  are  ruptured  from  a  sudden 
fall,  the  rope  acting  by  the  Aveight  of  the  body.  In  such  a  case  ecchymosis, 
arising  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  must  dej)end  on 
the  same  causes  as  ecchymosis  fi-om  blows  in  the  living  body. 

Injuries  to  the  muscles  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck  are,  of  coiirse, 
only  likely  to  be  seen  when  considerable  violence  has  been  used  in  hanging. 
In  one  or  tAvo  instances  the  lining  membrane  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
has  been  found  lacerated.  Congestion  and  SAvelling  of  the  genital  organs  in 
both  sexes  have  been  set  doAvn  among  the  common  consequences  of  hanging, 
but  many  observers  have  not  met  Avith  these  conditions ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
Avhether,  unless  the  body  is  examined  speedily  after  siispension,  any  marked 
difference  Avould  be  discovered.  A  more  common  sign,  perhaps,  is  the  dis- 
charge of  the  spermatic  secretion  in  the  male,  by  a  spasmodic  action,  at  the 
moment  at  Avhich  death  takes  place.    It  ap2:)ears  to  me  that  no  reliance  can  be 
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placed  upon  evidence  derivable  from  tMs  appearance,  and  yet  it  sufficed  to 
give  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  among  Frencli  medical  jurists.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1839,  1,  169,  4G7 ;  2,  393;  1840,  2,  314.)  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that 
unless  death  from  hanging  is  strongly  established  by  other  facts,  neither  the 
examination  of  the  linen  of  the  deceased,  nor  the  a2525lication  of  the  micro- 
scope to  the  mucous  fluid  foimd  in  the  urethra,  would  be  of  any  practical 
value  in  elucidating  the  question,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  English 
jury.  M.  Donne  justly  considers  evidence  of  this  kind  to  be  a  piece  of  scien- 
tific refinement,  in  Avhich,  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  we  j^rove  no- 
thing. Spermatic  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  urethra  of  a  person  who  has 
died  suddenly,  fi-om  accident  or  from  natm-al  causes  ;  and  Donne  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  this  fluid  into  the  urethra  may  even 
take  place  in  a  body  hanged  after  death.  He  has  found  the  fluid  in  some  of 
these  cases  to  contain  living  spermatozoa.  ('  Cours  de  Microscopic,'  p.  303.)  For 
some  remarks  on  the  relative  frequency  of  these  appearances  by  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  84.  The  case  of  Durville  is  also  of 
interest  in  reference  to  this  question.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  1,445;  and  2, 
133.) 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances  in  hang- 
ing, when  death  has  really  taken  place  from  asphyxia.  The  countenance  is 
either  livid  or  pale,  the  eyes  are  prominent,  the  tongue  congested  and  occa- 
sionally protruded,  the  lower  jaw  retracted  ;  the  skin  is  covered  "SAdth  patches 
of  cadaveric  lividity,  the  hands  are  livid  and  clenched ;  an  oblique  mark  is 
found  on  the  neck,  sometimes  presenting  traces  of  ecchymosis :  commonly, 
however,  the  skin  is  only  brown  in  colour  and  hardened.  The  larynx,  wind- 
pipe, and  subjacent  muscles  are  lacerated,  depressed,  or  discoloured.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  bi-ain  are  congested,  as  Avell  as  those  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  A  mucous  froth  tinged  Avith  blood  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  Avindpipe.  These  appearances  will  of  coiu'se  be  modified,  or  they  may 
be  altogether  absent,  when  death  has  arisen  from  a  disorder  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  or  fi'om  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  either  by  effusion  of  |3k»od, 
fractiu-e,  or  displacement.         .^ ,^.c^Z^J:^'i:i:i^^ 

'^^-^■^^Cnfv^'Wr^^  I    WAS    DEATH    CAUSED    BY    HANGING?,     Xfi.^«!.£j' ./^i.*-*^ ,  ^-^^^^^-'^'^--'►^^^ 

When  a  j^erson  is  foiuid  dead  'and  his  body  susjDcnded,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  death  really  took  place  from  hanging  or  not.  In  investigating  a  case 
of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal appearances  of  the  body.  The  former  alone  can  assist  us  in  returning 
an  answer  to  this  question :  the  internal  appearances  of  the  body  can  furnish 
only  the  general  signs  of  asphyxia,  and  enable  us  to  say  whether  any  latent 
cause  of  death  existed  or  not.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood, 
as  contained  in  the  vessels  above  and  below  the  seat  of  constriction,  has  failed 
to  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  (See  'Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  38,  p.  1042.) 
The  state  of  the  countenance  or  skin,  and  the  position  of  the  tongue,  can  afford 
no  evidence  on  the  subject  of  death  from  hanging. 

The  marh  of  the  cord. — Among  the  external  appearances,  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  mark  produced  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  that  medical  jurists  have  looked 
for  the  determination  of  this  question.  As  the  form,  position,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics of  this  mark  have  been  already  described,  it  will  now  be  necessary 
to  allude  to  it  only  as  furnishing  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of  its  production. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  so  far  fi'om  being  constantly  livid  or  ecchymosed,  this 
condition  is,  in  reality,  not  seen  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  v.'hich 
occur.  But  admitting  that  Ave  find  ecchymosis  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  ligature, 
are  we  always  to  infer  that  it  must  have  been  applied  Avhile  the  person  was 
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living?  The  case  Avhich  occurred  to  Dr.  Hinze  proves  that  the  presence 
of  active  Hfe  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  an  ecchymosis  in  the 
mark ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Devergie,  it  Avould  appear  that  if  a  body 
is  hanged  immediately  or  a  short  time  after  deaths  an  ecchymosed  mark  may 
be  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  hgature.  (Op.  cit.  voL  2,  408.)  If  a  few 
hours  were  suffered  to  elapse,  so  that  the  body  had  become  cold  before  suspen- 
sion, no  ecchymosis  Avas  produced  by  the  ligature.  Professor  Vrolik  of  Am- 
sterdam found,  however,  that  a  slightly  livid  mark  was  produced  on  the  neck 
of  a  dead  body,  Avhich  had  been  suspended  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  death.  (Casper,  '  Woch,'  Feb.  1838.)  Hence  this  condition  of  the 
mark  in  a  body  found  dead  merely  indicates,  either  that  the  deceased  must 
have  been  hanged  Avhile  living,  or  very  soon  after  the  breath  had  left  his  body. 
It  Avould  be  for  a  jury  to  decide  betAveen  these  tAVO  assimiptions,  and  to  con- 
sider Avhy,  Avhen  a  man  had  really  died  from  any  other  cause,  his  body  shoiild 
have  been  hanged  in  secrecy  immediately  after  death.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1842,  1,  134.)  The  circumstance  that  an  ecchymosed  mark  may  be  produced 
by  suspending  a  recently  dead  body  bears  out  the  statement  of  Merzdorff — 
that  it  Avould  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to 
determine  medically  from  an  insj^ection,  Avhether  a  man  had  been  hanged 
Avhile  living,  or  Avhether  he  had  been  first  suffocated,  and  his  body  suspended 
immediately  after  death.  In  making  this  admission  it  is  proper  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  that  Avhich  is  difficidt  to  a  conscientious  medical  jurist  in  confining 
himseK  to  medical  facts,  is  often  easily  decided  by  a  jury  from  these  as  Avell 
as  the  general  evidence  afforded  to  them. 

Sometimes,  besides  ecchymosis,  there  are  abrasions  of  the  skin  in  the  course 
of  the  cord,  and  these  are  knoAvn  to  have  been  produced  diuing  life  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  Avhich  accompanies  them.  Devergie  never  met  Avith  this 
appearance  in  the  dead  body,  even  AAdien  the  hanging  took  place  immediately 
after  death.  The  discovery  of  effused  coagula  in  or  about  the  spinal  column 
Avould  render  it  probable  that  the  deceased  must  haA'e  been  hanged  Avhile 
living.  Such  marks  of  violence  are,  hoAvever,  rare  in  cases  of  hanging;  and 
Avhen  they  are  found,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  effusion  and  coagulation 
of  blood  had  been  caused  by  violence  offered  to  the  neck  immediatehj  after 
death  ;  but  this  assumption  may  be  met  by  the  question  already  suggested, 
namely,  Avhy  death  by  hanging  should  be  simulated  in  the  body  of  a  person 
Avho  is  alleged  to  have  died  from  another  cause  ! 

"With  regard  to  the  other  or  more  common  kind  of  mark  in  suicidal  hang- 
ing, it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  evidence  in  relation  to  the  question 
which  Ave  are  here  considering.  The  depression  may  be  hard  and  brown, 
althoiigh  it  does  not  usually  acquire  this  colour  luitil  some  hours  have  elapsed 
after  death ;  for  it  appears  to  depend  simply  upon  a  desiccation  or  drying  of 
that  portion  of  the  skin  Avhich  has  been  compressed  or  condensed  by  the  ligature. 
Sometimes  the  itpper  and  loAver  borders  only  of  the  depression  present  a  faint 
line  of  redness  or  lividity ;  and  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark,  that  Avhen  the  ligature 
presents  any  knots  or  irregularities,  those  portions  of  skin  Avhich  sustain  the 
greatest  compression  are  white,  Avhile  those  Avhich  are  uncompressed  are  found 
more  or  less  ecchymosed.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  form  of  a  ligature 
is  sometimes  accurately  brought  out.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  depres- 
sions produced  by  the  cord,  that  the  characters  Avhich  they  present  are  the 
same,  Avhether  the  hanging  has  taken  place  during  life  or  soon  after  death : 
i.  e.  the  appearances  may  be  similar  in  the  tAVo  cases. 

Effects  of  hanging  on  the  dead  body. — The  foUoAving  are  the  results  of  some 
experiments  ])erformed  by  Casper  : — 1.  The  body  of  a  man,  a;t.  28,  Avas  sus- 
pended, an  hour  after  death,  by  a  double  cord  passed  round  the  neck  aboA'e 
the  larj^nx.     It  Avas  cut  doAAai  and  examined  tAventy-four  hours  afterAvards. 
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^Between  the  larynx  and  os  liyoides  there  were  two  parallel  depressions,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  the  skin  having  a  brown  colour  with  a  slight  tinge 
•of  blue,  and  a  leathery  consistency  ;  in  certain  j)arts  it  was  slightly  excoriated. 
There  was  no  eifusion  of  blood  beneath,  but  the  muscles  which  had  under- 
gone compression  were  of  a  dark -purple  colour,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  tlje 
neck  were  congested.  The  apj^earance  of  the  body  Avas  such,  that  any  person 
unacquainted  mth  the  facts  woiild  have  supposed,  on  looking  at  it,  that  the 
hanging  had  really  taken  place  during  life  ;  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  body  had  been  hanged  an  hour  after  death.- — 2.  The  body  of  another 
young  man  was  hanged  an  hour  after  death,  and  an  examination  Avas  made 
the  following  day.  The  two  depressions  produced  by  the  double  cord  Avere 
of  a  yelloAvish-broAvn  colour,  Avithout  ecchymosis :  the  skin  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  burnt,  and  felt  like  parchment. — 3.  The  body  of  an  old  man,  Avho 
had  died  fi'om  dropsy,  Avas  hanged  two  hours  after  death.  The  impressions 
presented  exactly  the  same  characters  as  in  the  preceding  case.  (' Wochen- 
■schrift  fur  die  Gr.  H.'  January  1837.)  When  the  hanging  took  place  at  a 
later  period  than  an  hour  after  death,  there  Avas  no  particular  effect  produced. 
In  other  experiments,  Casper  found  that  the  appearances  of  the  neck  in  a  corpse 
hanged  seventy-two  hours  after  death,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that 
"presented  by  the  body  of  a  person  Avho  had  committed  suicide  by  hanging. 
('  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  489.) 

We  learn  from  these  experiments,  as  Avell  as  from  those  performed  by  other 
•observers,  that  the  mark  Avhich  is  usually  seen  on  the  neck  in  hanging  during 
life  (non-ecchymosed),  may  be  also  produced  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the  neck 
■of  a  subject  ivithin  two  liours  or  even  a  much  longer  period  after  death — con- 
sequently the  presence  of  this  kind  of  mark  on  the  neck  is  no  criterion  Avhether 
the  hanging  took  place  during  life  or  after  death.  The  changes  in  the  skin  be- 
neath the  mark,  are  also  destitute  of  any  distinctive  characters :  there  is  the 
:  same  condensation  of  the  cellular  membrane  Avhether  the  hanging  has  occiured 
"in  the  living  or  dead  body.     These  changes  are  the  simple  result  of  a  physical 

■  cause — mechanical  compression. 

Summary  of  medical  evidence. — From  the  foregoing  considerations,  Ave  draAV 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinctive  sign  by  Avhich  the  lianging  of  a  living 
person  can   be   determined  from  an  inspection  of  the  dead  body.     All  the 

■  external  marks  may  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body,  and  the  internal  appearances 
furnish  no  characteristic  evidence  Avhate\''er.     Still,  Avhen  the  greater  number 

•  of  the  signs  enumerated  are  present,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  cause  to 
account  for  death,  we  have  strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  deceased  has 
died  from  hanging.     We  must  not,  hoAvever,  abandon  medical  evidence  .on 

■  these  occasions,  merely  because  plausible  objections  may  be  taken  to  isolated 
portions  of  it.  Facts  may  shoAV  that,  hoAvever  valid  such  objections  may  be 
in  the  absti-act,  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  in  the  concrete,  i.  e.  to  the  parti- 

•  cular  case  under  investigation.  Perhaps  the  greatest  medical  difficulties  occur 
in  reference  to  cases  of  suicide^  owing  to  the  slight  appearances  Avhich  attend 
this  form  of  death ;  but  on  these  occasions  moral  and  circumstantial  proofs 

:  are  so  generally  forthcoming,  that  a  medical  inspection  of  the  body  is  scarcely 

■  ever  deemed  necessary  by  a  coroner.  If,  then,  it  is  admitted  by  a  medical  jurist 
that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  distinguish  hanging  in  the  living  from 
hanging  in  the  dead,  the  admission  must  be  considered  as  having  reference  to 

■  cases  wherein  persons  destroy  themselves,  and  not  to  cases  in  Avhich  they  are 

•  destroyed  by  others.  Even  if  a  doubt  Avere  raised  in  any  particular  instance, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  circumstantial  evidence  Avould  furnish  data  for  a 
decision,  and  thus  satisfactorily  make  up  for  the  Avant  of  strict  medico-legal 
proof.     If  when  Ave  found  a  deeply  ecchymosed  or  liAdd  mark  around  the  neck 

■  of  a  dead  subject,  Ave  said,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  that  the  person 
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had  most  pi'obably  died  by  hanging,  we  should  not  be  departing  from  a  proper 
dischai'ge  of  om-  duty ;  since,  although  it  is  medically  possible  that  such  a  mark 
may,  by  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  be  produced  after  death,  yet,  as  it  would  be 
only  a  murderer  who  would  think  of  hanging  up  a  recently  dead  body  to  simu- 
late suicide,  so  it  is  certain  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  some  obvious- 
indications  of  another  kind  of  violent  death  about  the  person.  The  absence  o£ 
these,  and  the  presence  of  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  leave  the  question  of  hanging  during  life  decidedly  settled  in  the> 
affirmative.  Some  caution  should  be  used  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  hang- 
ing took  place  after  death,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  ecchymosis  in  the  seat, 
of  the  ligature ;  because,  Avhile  such  an  opinion  would  be  generally  correct, 
it  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  concealment  of  the  real  mode  of  death. 
Many  facts  already  adduced  show  that  numerous  cases  of  hanging  during  life 
would  be  pronounced  to  be  cases  of  hanging  after  death  if  the  mere  absence  of 
ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord  were  taken  as  a  criterion.  The  dis- 
covery of  marks  of  violence  aboiit  the  person  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  death  from  hanging  on  these  occasions.  The  violence 
should  at  least  be  of  such  a  natvire  as  to  account  for  the  immediate  destruction 
of  life,  or  it  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question  whether  the  person  might, 
not  have  died  from  hanging,  in  spite  of  the  marks  of  maltreatment  found  upon 
the  dead  body. 

If,  in  reference  to  a  body  found  hanging,  a  medical  jurist  shoiUd  assert  that 
death  had  not  taken  jjlace  fi'om  this  cause,  this  Avould  be  tantamount  to  declar- 
ing that  the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered — -because  it  is  difficult  to  siip- 
pose  that  any  but  a  murderer  would  have  any  motive  for  hanging  up  a  recently 
dead  person.  This  hanging  after  death  has  been  frequently  carried  out  with 
the  view  of  concealing  the  real  mode  of  death,  and  of  making  the  act  appear 
to  be  one  of  suicide.  The  following  case  is  reported  by  Devereux  :- — -A  woman 
was  found  suspended  to  a  beam  in  a  barn.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual 
marks  of  hanging  about  the  face  and  neck  of  the  deceased,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  body  was  made.  In  the  course  of  the  inspection,  a  small  penetrating 
wound,  evidently  inflicted  by  a  round  instrument,  was  discovered  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  but  in  great  part  concealed  by  the  breast  on  that  side.  On 
tracing  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  ^^ass  betAveen  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  com- 
pletely jierforating  the  heart  from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  A  considerable 
effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place  internally,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  death. 
It  was  therefore  evident,  from  the  result  of  this  inspection,  that  deceased  had 
been  killed,  and  her  body  susj^ended  after  death.  (For  a  similar  case  by  Prof. 
Vcolik,  see  Casper,  '  Woch.'  Feb.  1838.)  Fodere  refers  to  a  case  in  Avhich  a- 
person  Avas  found  hanging  under  somcAvhat  similar  circumstances,  and  on  exa- 
mination it  Avas  discovered  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  administration 
of  poison — the  body  having  been  subsequently  suspended.  In  one  instance 
Devergie  discovered  a  quantity  of  j)laster  of  Paris  in  the  stomach  and  intestines- 
of  a  person  found  hanging.  There  are,  hoAvever,  cases  of  this  kind  in  Avhich 
some  embarrassment  may  occasionally  arise.  It  may  be  a  question  Avhether 
the  discovery  of  poison  in  the  body  of  a  person  found  hanging  is  consistent 
with  a  previous  attempt  at  suicide  by  poison.  A  person  has  even  been.knoAvn 
to  hang  himself  after  or  about  the  time  that  he  had  SAvallowed  a  strong  dose- 
of  prussic  acid. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  hanged. — The  presence  of  marks  of  A-iolence  on  the 
body  of  a  hanged  person  is  important,  and  it  Avill  therefore  be  proper  fora  witness 
to  notice  accurately  their  situation,  extent,  and  direction.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  they  must  haA^e  been  received  during  life,  he  Avill  have  to  consider 
the  probability  of  their  being  of  accidental  origin  or  not.  These  marks  of  A'io- 
lence  are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  iinequivocal  proofs  of  miirder; 
for  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  produced  by  the  person  himself 
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before  hanging,  and  not  succeeding  in  committing  snicide  by  these  attempts,, 
he  may  subsequently  have  resolved  to  accomplish  his  jDurpose  by  suspending- 
himself.  Let  the  witness  duly  reflect  on  these  circumstances  before  he  allows, 
his  opinions  to  implicate  any  suspected  individual- — let  him  consider  that  a 
hanged  subject  may  bear  the  marks  of  a  gvmshot  wound,  his  throat  may  be 
cut,  his  person  lacerated  or  disfigtired,  and  yet,  before  a  suspicion  of  homicide 
is  allowed  to  be  entertained,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  sho'wn  that  such  injui'ies 
cotdd  not,  by  any  probability,  have  been  self-inflicted.  The  importance  of 
observing  caution  in  such  a  case  will  be  still  more  manifest  when  there  is  no 
ecchymosis  produced  by  the  cord,  and  the  face  does  not  present  the  usual 
characters  of  hanging.     (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  226.) 

Marks  of  violence  on  a  hanged  subject  may  in  some  cases  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  accident.  If  the  person  has  precipitated  himself  with  any  violence  from  a. 
chair  or  table  i:i  a  furnished  apartment,  he  may  have  fallen  against  articles  o£ 
furniture,  and  thus  have  caused  lacerations  and  bruises,  esjjecially  on  the  limbs 
or  body.  The  rope  may  have  given  way,  and  the  person,  in  falling,  have  in- 
jured himself  ;  but  he  may  afterwards  have  had  resolution  and  power  enough 
to  suspend  himself  again.  Such  an  occxu-rence  may  be  rare ;  but  Avhen  the 
presence  of  these  injiu-ies  is  made  to  form  the  chief  gTound  of  accusation 
against  another  person,  their  possibly  accidental  origin  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  a  considerate  witness.  The  falling  of  the  body  on  a  hard  pave- 
ment may  produce  accidental  injuries  which  might  be  Avrongly  assigned  to 
homicidal  violence.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  i.  p.  94)  a  case  of 
suicidal  hanging  which  occurred  to  Mr,  Gibson  has  been  noticed.  In  this  case 
there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  from  injimes  post  mortem.  In  death 
fi'om  asphyxia  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  body  longer  than  in  other  cases, 
so  that  accidental  wotmds  after  death  may  be  attended  with  comparatively  large 
effusions  of  blood.  This  is  a  condition  also  favoiu-ed  by  the  general  congestion 
of  the  venous  system.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  218.)  Severe  injui-ies  may 
be  found  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  yet  these  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  suicidal  hanging.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Riembault,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1, 
164  ;  also  1,  4600 

If  we  suppose  the  deceased  to  have  been  hanged  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
or  stupefaction,  medical  evidence  alone  will  rarely  suffice  to  determine  the 
question  of  homicide  or  suicide.  The  absence  of  all  marks  of  violence  from, 
the  body  might  actually  lull  suspicion.  It  is  proper  on  these  occasions  to  look 
to  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  since  it  is  with  these  that  a  person  defends  him- 
self ;  and,  unless  taken  imawares,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  the  hanging  were 
homicidal,  that  there  would  be  traces  of  violence  on  these  parts.  The  clothes 
would  be  torn  and  discomposed,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  deceased 
would  be  that  of  one  who  had  done  his  utmost  to  resist  a  violent  murderous 
attack.  There  might  be  some  injuries  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  accident 
imder  the  circumstances.  Among  these  Ave  may  enumerate  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, deeply  penetrating  incised  and  gunshot  wotmds.  Noav  the  question  is 
— Do  these  serious  injuries  necessarily  establish  homicide  ?  The  answer  nmst 
be  in  the  negative ;  although  Avhen  fractures  or  dislocations  exist,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  suspicion.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  1,  160.) 

Suicides,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  capable  of  making  many  attempts  on 
their  lives  by  various  means.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  a  gentleman  Avas  found 
dead,  hanging  in  his  bedroom  at  an  inn.  His  dress  was  much  disordered  ; 
and  some  blood,  Avhich  had  issued  from  a  deep  Avound  in  the  throat,  AA^as  foimd 
scattered  over  the  floor.  From  the  facts  proved  there  Avas  no  doubt  that  this 
had  been  an  act  of  suicide,  and  that  the  deceased,  previously  to  hanging  him- 
self, had  first  attempted  to  cut  his^  throat.  Had  his  body  been  found  in  an 
exposed  situation,  this  Avound  in  the  throat  might  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  murder.     A  young  man  Avas  found  hanging  in  his  bedroom,  quite  dead. 
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He  Avas  susj^ended  hj  his  cravat,  and  his  feet  were  within  an  inch  of  the  floor. 
The  door  of  the  room  was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  it  was  proved  that  no  one 
could  have  had  access  to  it.  An  earthen  pan  was  found  near  the  bed,  con- 
taining about  a  pint  of  blood,  which  appeared  to  have  issued  from  a  deep  incision 
in  the  bend  of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceased.  The'  razor  Avith  which  this  had 
been  inflicted  Avas  found  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  came  out  in  eA'idence,  that  on 
the  previous  night  the  deceased  had  SAvalloAved  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  had 
suffered  seA^erely  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  although  at  the  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  illness  Avas  due  to  other  causes.  In  this  case  there  were  three 
modes  by  which  suicide  had  been  attempted.  The  deceased  had  first  taken 
poison,  then  Avounded,  and  afterAvards  hanged  himself.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  death  was  caused  by  hanging  ;  and  had  the  Avound  been  inflicted 
and  the  poison  administered  by  other  parties,  this  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death 
might  have  been  safely  expressed.  Had  the  body  been  found  hanging  in  a 
suspicious  locality,  the  circumstances  might  have  created  a  strong  presumption 
of  miu'der. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  M.  Degranges: — A  man  Avas  found  hang- 
ing in  a  room  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling.  In  the  upper  and 
fore  jaart  of  his  neck  there  was  a  deep  Avound,  through  Avhich  the  cord  had 
passed.  A  ladder  Avas  placed  against  the  Avail  by  the  side  of  the  body.  About  a 
pound  of  coagulated  blood  Avas  found  on  the  floor,  as  Avell  as  in  different  parts 
of  the  apartment,  and  some  linen  covered  Avith  blood  Avas  discovered  near  the 
body.  In  a  table-drawer,  in  the  apartment  above,  Avas  found  some  cord 
sprinkled  with  blood,  as  if  a  bloody  hand  had  been  in  contact  Avith  it.  On  the  ' 
staircase  between  the  tAvo  apartments  there  Avas  no  trace  of  blood.  The  de- 
ceased's apartment  Avas  secured  on  the  inside  by  the  door  being  bolted.  An 
opinion  Avas  demanded  of  M.  Degranges  respecting  the  manner  in  Avhich 
deceased  had  died,  and  the  probability  of  his  haAdng  been  murdered.  The 
deceased's  clothes  Avhere  spotted  Avith  blood,  and  his  hands  AA'ere  also  bloody. 
The  iDody  externally  did  not  present  the  slightest  trace  of  any  ecchymosis  or 
other  mark  of  violence.  The  hands  Avere  likcAvise  free  from  violence,  the  fingers 
contracted,  and  the  nails  blue.  There  Avere  patches  of  cadaveric  liA'idity  scat- 
tered over  the  trunk,  and  it  Avas  evident  that  the  fa;ces  had  been  discharged. 
The  face  had  a  slight  violet  tint,  and  the  tongue,  Avhich  had  been  forcibly  com- 
pressed by  the  teeth,  projected  about  an  inch  from  the  mouth.  The  Avound  in 
the  throat  was  situated  between  the  chin  and  os  hyoides  (bone  of  the  tongue), 
and  extended  from  the  angle  of  the  jaAV  on  one  side  to  the  opposite  angle.  It 
had  penetrated  through  the  mouth  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  but  had  divided 
only  some  small  branches  of  the  thyroideal  artery  :  it  had  CA^idently  been  in- 
flicted after  several  attempts,  for  its  edges  Avere  irregularly  cut.  The  cord,  in 
passing  through  the  wound,  had  lacerated  and  extended  it  at  the  tAvo  extremities. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  Avere  filled  Avith  blood  ;  the  vertebras  of  the  neck  were 
uninjured,  and  the  stomach  Avas  free  from  any  trace  of  poison.  The  opinion 
given  from  these  data  Avas  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  hanging, 
and  that  he  had  hanged  himself. 

When  Ave  consider  that  in  this  case  the  deceased  had  laid  open  his  throat, 
as  far  as  the  spine,  diAdding  the  right  superior  thyroideal  artery,  by  Avhich  so 
much  blood  had  been  lost  that  it  Avas  not  unlikely  he  Avovdd  have  soon  fallen 
into  a  state  of  syncope,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  still  haA'e  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  and  muscular  poAver  to  have  done  Avhat  the  evidence  shows 
he  must  have  done — namely,  to  have  placed  a  handkerchief  on  his  Avound  in 
order  to  arrest  the  bleeding ;  to  haA^e  gone  upstairs  to  another  room,  and  have 
searched  in  a  table-draAver  for  the  cord  Avith  Avhich  he  intended  to  hang  him- 
self ;  to  have  placed  a  ladder  against  a  Avail,  and  to  have  made  use  of  this  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a  cord  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling — an  act  which  could  only 
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"be  performed  witli  great  clifHculty.  When  we  duly  reflect  on  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not  appear  extraordinary  that  the  magistrate  who  ordered 
tlie  examination  should  have  been  prepared  to  receive  an  account  of  the  de- 
ceased having  been  murdered.  Much,  it  is  true,  rested  upon  the  moral  and 
circumstantial  proofs ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  previous  state  of  mind  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  fact  of  his  room  having  been  found  seciu-ed  on  the  inside. 
Casper  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman  Avas  fomid  hanging  in  her  room. 
On  examining  the  body,  two  penetrating  wounds  were  seen  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest ;  these  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  and  touched  the  surface  of 
the  heart,  without  entering  its  cavities.  There  was  a  basin  of  bloody  water 
and  a  bloody  sponge  on  the  table  ;  the  right  hand  of  deceased  was  stained  with 
dried  blood,  and  the  door  and  window  were  fastened  on  the  inside.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and  that  after  inflicting  the  Avomids  the 
deceased  had  suspended  herself.  The  mark  on  the  neck  was  nowhere  ecchy- 
mosed,  but  of  a  yelloAvish  or  parchment  colour.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  wound  to  have  prevented  self-suspension.  ('  Ger.  Leich.-Oefiii.' 
vol.  2,  p.  89.     See  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  444.) 

A  Avoman  committed  suicide  in  1868  imder  the  foUoAving  circumstances  : — 
She  fastened  a  cord  to  the  top  of  a  bed-post,  put  her  head  in  a  noose  Avhile 
kneeling  on  the  bed,  and  then  made  a  deep  Avound  in  her  arm  with  a  razor  ; 
she  closed  the  razor  and  put  it  aside.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  she 
must  have  fallen  forAvard,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cord  on  the  neck  caused  death. 
The  remarks  made  relative  to  incised  Avoixnds  Avill  apply  to  gmishot  Avounds. 
A  suicide  may  attempt  to  destroy  himself  Avith  a  pistol ;  he  may  fail  in  the 
attempt,  and  ultimately  hang  himself.  Any  description  of  gunshot  Avound,  pro- 
vided it  be  such  as  to  alloAV  of  a  person  sm-viving  a  sufficient  time,  may  thus 
be  found  on  a  hanged  subject,  and  yet  constitute  no  proof  Avhatever  of  homicide. 
If  there  are  circumstances  about  the  Avound  Avhich  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
been  self-inflicted,  this  of  course  Avill  affect  the  conclusion  ;  but  Avhen  such  cir- 
cumstances are  not  met  with,  a  cautious  medical  jurist  should  say,  in  ansAver 
to  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of  these  wounds,  that  they  may  have  been 
inflicted  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by  another.  There  might  be  no 
medical  facts  AAdiich  Avould  directly  establish  either  vicAV.  In  one  instance  of 
suicidal  hanging  there  Avere  lacerated  Avounds  upon  the  head,  and  a  handker- 
chief Avas  found  blocking  up  the  mouth.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1838,  2,  257  ; 
1839,  1,  207  ;  also  1840,  1,  135  ;  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Eev.'  No.  24, 
J).  5 GO).  Of  coiu-se  if,  in  any  case,  the  Avounds  or  injuries  are  of  a  decidedly 
mortal  nature,  and  have  probably  caiised  rapid  death,  the  presumption  of 
murder  amounts  almost  to  positive  certainty ;  for  Avho  but  a  murderer  Avould 
suspend  the  dead  body  of  a  person  so  Avounded,  immediately  after  death  ?  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1835,  2,  410.) 

Was  the  hanging  the  result  of  accident,  homicide,  or  suicide  ? — Most  medical 
jurists  have  passed  over  the  siibject  of  accidental  hanging,  probably  believing 
it  to  be  impossible.  In  the  sense  commonly  implied  by  the  term  it  is  cer- 
tainly imusual,  but,  although  rare,  it  is  a  possible  occurrence.  Dr.  Smith  men- 
tions a  case  in  Avhich  a  girl  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  Avas  hanged  by  pure 
accident.  She  Avas  SAvinging  in  a  brcAvhouse,  and  near  the  rope  used  by  her 
for  that  purpose  Avas  another  for  di-aAving  up  slaughtered  sheep.  In  the  course 
of  the  exercise,  her  head  got  through  a  noose  of  this  second  cord,  Avhich  pulled 
her  out  of  the  SAving,  and  kept  her  suspended  at  a  considerable  height  until 
dead.  The  folloAving  case  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  my  pupils.  In 
December  1833  an  inquest  Avas  held  on  the  body  of  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  playing  with  a  child  eight  years  old, 
Avho  Avas  the  only  Avitness  of  his  death.  The  deceased  had  been  amusing  him- 
self in  sAvinging,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  plaid-goAvn  to  a  loop  in  a  cord,  Avhich 
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was  suspended  from  a  beam  in  the  room.  In  the  act  of  SAvinging  lie  raised! 
himself  iip  and  gave  himself  a  tnrn,  when  the  loop  of  rope  suddenly  caught 
him  under  the  chin,  and  suspended  him  until  life  was  entirely  extinct.  The 
boy  who  was  in  the  room  with  him  did  not  give  any  alarm  for  some  time, 
thinkiiig  that  the  deceased  was  at  play.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  acci- 
dentally hanged.'  Another  case  occurred  in  London  in  1836.  A  man  who- 
was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  himself  in  gymnastics  on  the  rope,  was  one 
morning  found  dead  and  suspended  in  his  bedroom.  The  rope  had  passed 
twice  round  his  body  and  once  round  his  neck,  whereby  it  had  caused  death, 
although  the  legs  of  the  deceased  Avere  resting  on  the  floor.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  deceasedhad  been  accidentally  hanged.  These  are  two  among  several 
•  instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cir- 
ciimstances  under  Avhich  they  occurred,  Avere  sufficiently  decisiA-e  of  the  manner 
in  Avhich  the  hanging  took  j)lace.  Indeed  circumstantial  evidence  must  ahvays 
suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  accidental  hanging ;  and  Ave  have  therefore 
merely  to  inquire  Avhether,  Avhen  the  body  of  a  person  is  found  hanging  under 
circumstances  Avhich  do  not  alloAv  of  the  suspicion  of  accident,  the  act  has  been 
the  result  of  suicide  or  of  homicide.  A  medical  Avitness  must  remember  that 
this  is  strictly  a  question  for  the  jury.  It  is  not  for  him  to  say  Avhether  a  man 
has  hanged  himself  or  been  hanged  by  others,  but  merely  to  state,  when  re- 
qiiired,  those  medical  circumstances  Avhich  support  or  rebut  one  or  the  other- 
presumption.  The  jury,  imder  the  direction  of  the  judge,  Avill  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion from  the  Avhole  of  the  evidence. 

Suicidal  hanging. — Next  to  di-OAvning  the  most  common  mode  cjf  self- 
destruction  is  by  hanging.  Suicide  by  hanging  has  been  knoAvn  to  take  place 
at  all  ages,  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  The  discovery  of  a  person  dead  from 
hanging  is  presumptive  of  suicide,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal.  The 
distinctive  characters  by  Avhich  suicidal  may  be  distinguished  from  homicidal 
hanging  Avill  be  considered  in  the  next  section.  According  to  Indian  authori- 
ties, by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  Avho  commit  suicide,  destroy  themselves 
by  hanging.  Dr.  Beatson,  of  Dacca,  says  in  his  experience  suicidal  hanging 
Avas  so  frequent  that  any  other  method  of  self-destruction  Avas  quite  exceptional. 
Out  of  seventy-five  cases  of  suicide  Avhich  fell  under  his  notice,  sixty-four  Avere 
by  hanging,  nine  by  droAvning,  and  tAVo  by  cut  throats  or  poisoning.  Dr. 
Chevers,  in  his  excellent  Avork  on  '  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  states  that 
the  criminals  of  that  country  are  Avell  aAvare  of  the  great  prevalence  of  suicide 
by  hanging,  and  after  destroying  their  A'ictims  by  bloAvs  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  suspending  the  bodies  in  order  that  their  deaths  may  be  attributed  to  self- 
destruction.  Confirmatory  of  this  remark,  INIr.  Richards,  of  Bancoorah,  has 
communicated  to  me  tAvo  facts  Avhich  shoAV  the  importance  of  making  post- 
mortem examinations  of  those  whose  bodies  are  found  hanging.  The  first  Avas 
the  case  of  a  Avoman  Avhose  body  was  found  suspended.  It  Avas  discovered  on 
inspection  that  there  Avas  a  ruptiu'e  of  the  stomach,  from  which  the  Avoman  had 
died.  The  body  Avas  hung  up  by  the  husband  soon  after  death.  In  a  second 
case  one  Kuyra  Khoyen  confessed  to  having  killed  his  Avife  by  a  blow  Avith 
his  fist,  and  afterAvards  Irang  the  body  up  to  simulate  death  by  suicide. 

Homicidal  hanging. — It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
committing  miu-der,  hanging  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  it  is  therefore  but 
seldom  resorted  to.  In  most  cases,  A\'hen  a  person  has  been  hanged  by  others, 
it  has  been  after  death,  in  order  to  avert  a  suspicion  of  homicide.  Hence  the 
discovery  of  a  body  hanging  aflfords  pri7nd  facie  evidence  of  suicide,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  rendered  absolutely  certain  that  death  has  taken  place  from  this 
cause.  We  must,  hoAvever,  admit  that  a  man  may  be  murdered  by  hanging, 
and  that  the  appearances  about  his  body  will  not  alFord  the  smallest  evidence 
of  the  fact.     The  circumstances  Avhich  Avill  justify  a  medical  jurist  in  making 
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this  admission  are  the  following : — First,  when  the  person  hanged  is  feeble, 
and  the  assailant  a  strong  healthy  man.  Thus  a  child,  a  youth,  a  woman,  or  a 
person  at  any  period  of  life,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease  or  infirmity,  may 
be  destroyed  by  hanging.  Secondly,  when  the  person  hanged,  although  usually 
strong  and  vigorous,  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  stupified  by  nar- 
cotics, or  exhausted  by  his  attempts  to  defend  himself.  Thirdly,  in  all  cases 
murder  may  be  committed  by  hanging  when  many  are  combined  against  one 
person.  With  these  exceptions,  then,  a  practitioner  Avill  be  correct  in  deciding,, 
in  a  suspected  case,  in  favour  of  the  presumption  of  suicide.  Unless  the  person 
laboured  imder  stupefaction,  intoxication,  or  great  bodily  weakness,  we  must 
expect  to  find,  in  homicidal  hanging,  marks  of  violence  about  the  body ;  for  there 
are  few  who  would  allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  without  offering  some  resist- 
ance— ^notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mahon,  that  some  might  submit  to  this 
mode  of  death  with  philosophical  resignation  Avhen  they  saw  that  resistance  Avas 
hopeless  !  The  folloAving  singular  case  of  attempted  murder  by  hanging  is 
mentioned  in  '  Symes's  Justiciary  Reports'  (Edinburgh,  1827).  A  woman, 
a^t.  69,  was  charged  with  attempting  to  hang  her  husband,  who  was  some  years 
older.  It  appeared  that  the  accused  contrived  to  twist  a  small  rope  three  times 
round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  while  he  was  lying  asleep.  She  then  tied  him 
up  to  a  beam  in  the  room,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  neighbours  entered 
he  was  found  lying  at  length  on  the  fioor,  Avith  his  head  raised  about  one  foot 
above  it.  He  Avas  quite  insensible  ;  his  hands  Av^ere  lying  poAverless  by  his 
side,  his  face  Avas  livid,  and  it  Avas  some  time  before  he  could  be  i-oused.  Had 
he  remained  three  minutes  longer  in  this  position,  he  would  have  died.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  he  Avent  to  bed  quite  sober,  and  he  Avas  not  aAvare  of 
anything  Avhich  had  passed  during  the  attempt  to  hang  him  or  after Avards, 
until  he  Avas  resuscitated.  The  prisoner  Avas  convicted  of  the  assault  without 
previous  malice,  she  having  no  ill-Avill  against  her  husband,  and  being  herself 
at  the  time  intoxicated.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  possible  that  any  man 
should  be  so  sound  asleep  as  not  to  be  aAvakened  by  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
hang  him.  The  probability  is  that  the  prosecutor  was,  like  his  Avif e,  completely 
intoxicated  and  helpless.  A  case  of  alleged  murder  by  hanging,  and  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  its  medical  relations,  A\'as  tried  at  the  Exeter  Summer 
Assizes,  1851  {Reg.Y.  Roive).  Although  the  prisoner  Avas  acquitted,  there  Avere 
some  strong  facts  leading  to  the  belief  that  this  could  not  have  been  an  act 
of  suicide. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  thought  that  the  marli  left  by  the  cord  on  the 
neck  Avould  serve  as  a  criterion  of  murder  on  Avhich  Ave  might  depend.  Thus 
it  has  been  said,  if  the  mark  is  circular  and  situated  at  the  loAver  part  of  the 
neck  it  is  a,n  unequivocal  proof  of  murder.  In  hanging,  the  mark  of  the  cord 
is  generally  oblique,  being  higher  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  in  consequence 
of  the  loop  formed  by  it  yielding  more  in  this  direction  than  in  front.  But  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  Avant  of  obliquity  in  the  impression  can  afford 
any  evidence  in  favoiir  of  the  act  having  been  homicidal.  Its  form  Avill  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fact  of  the  body  being  supported  or  not,  for  it  is  the 
Aveight  of  the  body  which  causes  its  obliquity ;  it  aa^U  also  depend  on  the 
manner  in  A\'hich  the  cord  is  adjusted.  A  case  of  suicidal  hanging  is  related 
by  Orfila,  in  Avhich  the  mark  of  the  cord  extended  horizontally  round  the  neck 
from  behind  forAvards.  ('Med.  Leg.'  tom.  2,  p.  376.)  The  slip-knot  of  the 
cord  Avas  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  obvious  that  AA^hen  the  cord  is  thus 
adjusted  by  a  suicide,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  obliquity  in  the  depression 
produced  by  it.  A  circular  mark  is  not  inconsistent  Avith  death  by  hanging- 
as  the  resixlt  of  suicide.  A  case  of  this  kind  Avhich  created  some  doubt,  as  the 
person  at  the  time  AA^as  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  occurred  to  Dr.  Frolich. 
It  Avas  a  question,  from  the  course  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  Avh ether  death  took 
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place  from  hanging  or  strangulation.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljalirsscbrift,'  18G9,  2^ 
57.)  Equally  ill-founded  is  the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  two  impressions 
on  the  neck  affords  positive  proof  of  homicide.  One  of  these  impressions  may 
he  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  circular — the  other  at  the  upper  part 
and  oblique  :  it  is  therefore  contended,  that  the  deceased  must  have  been 
strangled  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  hanged.  The  possibility  of  a 
prior  attempt  being  made  by  a  suicide  to  strangle  himself,  and  thus  produce 
the  mark,  is  not  adverted  to.  '  Si  Ton  observe  les  deux  impressions,'  says 
i\Iahon,  '  I'assassinat  est  alors  parfaitement  prouve.'  It  is  fortunate  that  there 
are  facts  on  record  to  oppose  to  this  very  positive  statement.  One  of  the  first 
cases  reported  by  Esquirol  is  that  of  a  female  limatic  -who  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  herself,  and  on  Avhose  neck  two  distinct  impressions  Avere  seen — 
the  one  circular,  the  other  oblique  !  These  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the 
cord  having  been  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  the  body  being  at  the  same 
time  partially  supported.  In  some  instances  a  presumption  of  homicidal  inter- 
ference may  exist  if  there  are  two  distinct  impressions,  but  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  they  establish  the  fact  of  murder.  Dr.  Walter  has  reported  a 
case  of  some  interest  in  this  respect.  A  woman  was  found  hanging  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  the  feet  resting  on  the  ground.  There  were  two  marks  on 
the  neck,  one  like  that  of  strangling  with  the  same  ligatm-e  as  that  by  which 
the  body  was  hanging.  Dr.  Walter  conclutled  that  the  mark  produced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  body  was  the  result  of  post-mortem  hanging  after  murder 
by  sti-angulation.  (' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  I,  161,)  In  the  same  journal 
for  1871,  2,  223,  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Maschka,  of  Prague,  in  which  a 
boy,  ffit.  9,  was  found  hanging.  There  were  marks  of  pressiue  on  the  neck 
which  at  first  led  the  examiners  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  boy  had  been 
strangled  and  afterwards  hanged.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  suicide  was  admitted  to  be  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

The  injury  done  to  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  can  rarely  afford  any  clue 
to  the  manner  in  Avhich  hanging  took  place,  unless  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  body  is  found,  favour  the  presumption  of  homicide  or  suicide.  Thus 
the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  rupture  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  displacement  of  the  larynx,  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
spine,  and  effusion  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  may  be  observed  in  suicidal 
as  .in  homicidal  hanging.  The  presumption,  hoAvever,  is  obviously  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  when  these  violent  injuries  are  found  to  be  accompanied  by  fracture 
or  displacement  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  not 
corpulent,  the  ligature  by  Avhich  he  is  suspended  is  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  pro- 
duce, them,  and  the  fall  of  the  body  has  not  been  great.  As  a  rule,  a  long  fall  in 
suicidal  hanging  is  I'are.     ]Mr.  Clegg,  coroner  for  Boston,  informs  me  that  on  one 

■  occasion  he  held  an  inquest  in  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  in  Avhich  the  deceased 
had  fixed  the  rope  to  the  top  of  a  beam  in  a  lofty  bam,  and  gave  himself  a  fall  of 

:  about  fifteen  feet.   The  face  of  the  corpse  had  an  expression  of  the  most  horrible 

:  agon}',  and  the  tongue  was  protruded  and  bitten.  Had  the  body  been  examined  the 

muscles  and  bones  of  the  neck  would  probably  have  been  found  much  injured. 

Injury  to  the  vertehrw  of  the  neck. — A  much-disj)uted  question  has  arisen  in 

medical  jurisprudence,  whether  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  can  become  fractm-ed 

or  displaced  in  suicidal  hanging.     ISIost  medical  jurists  deny  the  possibility  of 

■  this  accident  occurring — the  displacement  or  fracture  of  these  vertebrse  being 
rarely  observed,  even  in  criminal  executions,  Avhen  great  violence  has  been 
used  by  the  executioner.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  case  of  suicide  on 
record  in  which  such  an  injury  to  the  neck  has  been  found.  A  case  referred  to 
by  Petit,  Avhich  Avas  left  to  the  decision  of  Dr.  Pf  efFer,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  body  was  not  examined ;  and  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  the  act  Avas  really  one 
of  sixicide  or  not.     M.  Ansiaux,  of  Liege,  in  inspecting  the  body  of  a  Avoman 
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who  had  hanged  herself,  found  extravasated  blood  behind  the  first  two  vertebra? 
of  the  neck,  which  were  more  "widely  separated  behind  than  usual.     On  re- 
moving these  vertebrae  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  spine  was  found  ruptured  ^ 
and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first  vertebra  (atlas)  so  stretched  that  the 
process  of  the  second,  was  completely  locked  against  the  articular  surface. 
The  perpendicular  and  oblique  ligaments  were  entire.     The  deceased  was  a 
stout  healthy  person ;   -when  discovered,  her  body  was  suspended  from  a  beam 
the  feet  being  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor.    She  had  evidently  fallen 
with  considerable  force.     The  case  of  this  woman  will  serve  to  show  that 
severe  injury  to  these  deep-seated  regions  of  the  neck  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  suicidal  hanging.      A  case  somewhat  similar  to  this  has  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan.     ('Lancet,'  August  10,  1844.)     A  mar- 
ried woman,  set.  50,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease,  was  found  hanging 
quite  lifeless  from  the  rail  of  a  bed,  which  was  not  more  than  five  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  ground.    The  front  of  her  body  was  turned  round  towards  the 
bed,  the  head  thro"\va  forcibly  backwards — the  knot  of  the  ligatru'e,  an  old  silk 
handkerchief,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rmder  side  of  the  chin.     Her 
heels  were  about  three  inches  from  the  ground — the  knees  being  on  a  level  with 
the  bed-frame,  and  resting  against  it.     The  body  was  seen  by  a  medical  man 
about  an  hour  after  it  was  cut  down.     The  features  were  perfectly  calm,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  congestion  about  the  face  :  it  Avas  pale,  and  in  all  respects 
natural.     There  was  no  lividity ;  the  eyes  were  neither  injected  nor  25romi- 
nent ;  the  tongue  A^as  pale,  lying  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  without  any  mark 
of  indentation  from  the  teeth.     The  cord-m'ark  Avas  Avell-defined,  of  a  parch- 
ment colour,  dry,  brown  and  hard,  Avithout  any  ecchymosis,  but  A\uth  a  thin  line 
of  congestion  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  groove ;   it  Avas  very  deep  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  just  over  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  probably  owing  to  the  head 
hanging  backwards.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  AA-as  pale ;  the  lungs 
natiu-al :  there  Avas  no  congestion  of  the  large  \'eins  or  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart — the  two  A^entricles  contained  about  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.    These 
appearances  shoAv  that  death  was  not  caused  either  by  asphyxia  or  by  cerebral 
congestion.    Neither  the  Avindpipe  nor  the  great  A^essels  of  the  neck  could  haA^e 
sustained  any  pressure  or  constriction.    The  deep  muscles  over  the  second  and 
third  vertebra?  of  the  neck  Avere  ecchymosed ;  this  ecchymosis  extended  to  the 
sheath  of  the  spinal  marroAV ;  and  on  the  left  side,  and  externally  to  the  sheath, 
there  AA-as  a  large  effusion  of  blood  firmly  coagulated.    There  A\'as  no  displace- 
ment of  the  second  or  other  vertebra?,  and  the  ligaments  Avere  sound ;  but  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  vertebrte  there  AA^as  unusual  mobility,  as  if  they  had 
been  stretched.     In  this  case  the  body  was  not  heavy,  and  the  fall,  if  anj^, 
could  have  been  but  trifling.    The  effiision  on  the  spinal  marroAv  Avas  the  cause 
of  death ;   and  its  origin  Avas  sufficiently  explained  by  the  falling  back  of  the 
head  and  sudden  bending  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck.     Her  husband  and 
family  Avere  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  heard  no  noise  :  it  Avas  only  by  accident 
that  the  deceased  Avas  discovered. 

Circumstantial  evidence. — In  all  doubtful  instances  Ave  should  not  lose  sight 
of  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence.  We  should  ascertain  Avhether  the  in- 
dividual had  been  previously  disposed  to  commit  suicide  or  not :  Ave  should 
observe  Avhether  the  doors  and  AvindoAvs  of  the  aj^artments  had  been  secured  on 
the  inside  or  on  the  outside ;  Avhether  the  dress  of  the  deceased  is  at  all  torn  or 
discomposed,  or  his  hair  disheA'elled ;  Avhether  the  attitude  of  the  body  is  such 
as  to  shoAv  interference  after  death ;  whether  there  are  marks  of  blood  about 
the  body,  or  the  ligature,  or  in  the  room ;  AA'hether  the  hands  are  bloody,  or 
present  marks  of  Avounding  or  struggling ;  Avhether  the  rope  or  ligature  cori-e- 
sponds  to  the  imyjression  seen  around  the  neck ;  and  lastly,  Avhether  the  cord  is 
of  svifficient  strength  to  support  the  Aveight  of  the  deceased.    (Case  of  Finckaixl, 
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post,  p.  71.)     The  strongest  evidence  of  homicide  is  often  found  in  the  atti- 
tude and  the  state  of  the  dress  of  the  dead  body :   it  may  or  may  not  indi- 
cate interference  or  change  after  death  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of 
death  from  suicide  or  accident.    On  this  point  the  minutest  circumstance  may 
become  of  considerable  importance  as  medical  evidence.     When  there  are  in- 
dications of  violent  struggling,  the  dress  may  be  foimd  disordered,  unless  it 
lias  been  smoothed  or  arranged  by  the  murderer  after  the  death  of  the  deceased. 
<(See  p.  72.)     There  may  of  course  be  no  evidence  of  disorder  or  discompo- 
sure of  the  dress,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  when  the  body  is  fairly  suspended. 
These  points  fall,  it  is  true,  more  Avithin  the  province  of  the  officers  of  justice 
than  of  a  medical  practitioner ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  the  first  who  is  called 
to  see  the  deceased,  and  therefore,  unless  such  facts  were  noticed  by  him  on  his 
visit,  they  might  often  remain  altogether  unknown.     The  medical  opinion  of 
the  actual  cause  of  death,  however,  must  be  based  only  on  medical  facts.    But 
circumstantial  evidence  has  on  various  occasions  assisted  in  clearing  up  a  doubt- 
ful case.  Louis  states  that  on  removing  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  found  hang- 
ing, the  rope  was  observed  to  be  stained  with  blood.    This  simple  circumstance 
led  to  further  investigation,  by  which  it  was  discovered  that  the  person  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  body  afterwards  suspended.     The  presence  of  marks 
on  the  neck  indicative  of  strangulation,  such  as  the  cord  Avas  not  likely  to  have 
produced,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  hanging  followed  death.     In  April 
1829,  a  boy  was  found  hanging,  perfectly  dead.     On  inspecting  the  body,  a 
round  ecchymosed  mark,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  was  seen  on  the  forepart 
of  the  neck  ;   and  near  it  were  several  impressions,  as  of  fingers  and  nails,  in 
the  surroiinding  skin.     There  was  neither  depression  nor  ecch3'mosis  in  the 
course  of  the  cord.     The  inspection  left  no  doi;bt  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  asphyxia.     It  Avas  subsequently  discovered  that  the  boy  had  been  first 
strangled,  and  afterAvards  hanged.     In  another  case  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  hanging  in  a  room ;  it  Avas  so  suspended  from  a  hook  that  the  trunk  Avas 
not  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  legs  Avere  stretched  out  at 
length.    The  cord  was  from  tAvo  to  three  feet  long,  and  but  loosely  passed  round 
the  neck.     The  furniture  of  the  room  Avas  in  great  disorder,  and  some  marks 
of  dried  blood  Avere  seen  on  one  part  of  the  floor.     The  right  side  of  the  head 
and  face  of  the  deceased  presented  scA^eral  excoriated  and  ecchymosed  marks. 
There  was  a  circular  impression  around  the  neck  produced  by  the  cord,  but  it 
Avas  entirely  free  from  ecchymosis.    On  the  left  side  a  little  above  this  impres- 
sion, there  Avas  a  strongly  ecchymosed  mark,  which  could  be  traced  round  to 
the  back  of  the  head.    Blood  Avas  found  effused  beneath  this  mark.    The  lungs 
presented  the  appearances  of  asphyxia,  but  the  examiners  referred  this  to  stran- 
gulation and  not  to  hanging,  considering  that  the  body  had  been  suspended  after 
death  in  order  to  simiilate  suicide.     The  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to 
have  fully  justified  this  conclusion.    (See  the  case  of  Pinckard,  Strangulation, 
j)ost,  p.  72 ;  and  for  another,  in  Avhich  some  doubt  existed  whether  the  de- 
ceased had  died  by  hanging  or  strangulation,  see  'Evdenberg,  Viertelj.'  1872, 
1,  199,  216  ;   also,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1807,  1,  164  and  460.) 

Tlie  position  of  the  body. — Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  position  of 
the  dead  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal  from  homicidal  hanging.  This 
point  Avas  strenuously  argued  on  the  investigation  Avhich  took  place  relative  to 
the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conde'in  1830.  This  case  has  been  elscAA^here  referred 
to  (vol.  1,  p.  83)  in  reference  to  the  time  at  Avhich  death  probably  took  place. 
It  requires  a  brief  notice  here,  as  it  involves  tAvo  glaring  errors  in  medical  evi- 
dence on  death  from  hanging :  1  st,  that  a  person  cannot  die  from  hanging  Avhen 
the  body  is  in  any  Avay  supported,  and  therefore  that  murder  must  have  been 
]3erpetrated ;  2nd]y,  that  in  all  cases  of  death  from  hanging,  the  mark  pro- 
duced on  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  must  be  discoloured  or  ecchymosed. 
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If  not  eccliymosed,  it  is  assumed  that  death  must  have  taken  place  from  some 
other  cause,  and  the  body  have  been  afterwards  suspended  for  the  concealment 
of  crime.    On  the27th  Augaist  Fig.  137. 

1830,  the  Prince  de  Conde  was 
found  dead  in  his  bedroom, 
partly  dressed,  his  body  being- 
suspended  from  the  fastening 
of  the  window-sash  by  means 
of  a  linen  handkerchief  attach- 
ed to  a  cravat  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  Avearing.  The  an- 
nexed engraving  (Fig.  137)  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  position  in 
Avhichthe  body  was  found.  The 
head  was  inclined  a  little  to  the 
chest,  the  tongue  was  congested 
and  protruded  from  the  mouth ; 
the  face  was  livid,  a  mucous  dis 
charge  issued  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  the  hands  were 
clenched,  the  toes  of  both  feet 
touched  the  floor  of  the  room, 
the  heels  were  elevated  and  the 
knees  Avere  partly  bent  forward.  The  point  of  suspension  Avas  about  six-and-a- 
half  feet  from  the  floor.  The  legs  Avere  imcovered,and  had  some  slight  abrasions 
upon  them.  There  Avas  a  chair  near  the  deceased.  Five  medical  men — three 
of  them  eminent  experts,  Drs.  Marc,  Marjolin,  and  I'asquier — inspected  the 
body,  and  formd  the  usual  appearances  indicative  of  death  fi'om  asphyxia. 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  about  it  beyond  those  which  might  have  been 
produced  accidentally  by  the  chair  in  the  act  of  hanging.  There  was  no  natu- 
ral cause  of  death  in  the  body,  nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  there  had 
been  violent  struggling  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.  On  the  up- 
per and  lateral  part  of  the  neck  there  Avas  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature,  but 
noecchymosis;  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  correspond- 
ing to  the  knot  of  the  craA'at, 
there  Avas  a  depression  some- 
Avhat  deeper.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1830,  1,  157.)  The  case  in- 
volves only  the  ordinary  details 
of  suicidal  hanging;  and  but 
that  the  deceased  Avas  a  prince, 
and  there  Avas  much  political 
excitement  at  the  time,  the 
event  AA'-ould  have  passed  un- 
noticed. It  Avas  contended, 
hoAvever,  that  he  had  been 
strangled  by  assassins,  and  his 
body  afterAvards  hanged.  The 
characters  presented  by  the 
mark  on  the  neck,  and  the 
erect  position  of  the  body  Avith 
the  feet  on  the  floor,  Avere  the  ^  •  •  i  i  xr 
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chief  medical  points  on  Avhich 

those  Avho  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  murder  rested  their  case.     The  evidence 
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derivable  from  the  mark  on  tlie  neck  lias  been  elsewhere  considered  (  p.  40) ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  all  experience  is  against  those 
who  would  treat  this  as  negativing  snicidal  hanging.  If  there  is  any  medico- 
legal fact  really  ascertained  respecting  asphyxia,  it  is  that,  in  order  that  death 
should  take  place  from  hanging,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  should  be 
freely  and  perfectly  suspended.  In  his  report  of  the  above  case,  Dr.  Marc  quotes 
a  number  of  instances,  and  gives  illustrations  of  death  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  one  of  them  (Fig.  138)  a  man  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself 
in  a  prison-cell.  He  was  found  quite  dead,  nearly  in  a  sitting  position,  his 
heels  resting  on  the  floor  and  his  body  being  only  a  foot  and  a-half  above  it. 
Fig.  139  represents  a  man,  tet.  40,  who  committed  suicide  by  suspending  him- 
self fi'om  a  hook  above  his  bed.  When  foimd  he  was  in  a  kneeling  position 
— his  knees  being  only  eight  or  ten  inches  ^bove  the  bed,  and  his  toes  resting 
Xipon  it.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  1,  201.)  Many  cases  have  been  since  recorded  in 
which  death  has  taken  place  from  hanging  Avhen  the  feet  were  in  contact  mth 
the  ground,  or  the  persons  were  almost  sitting  or  reciiml^ent :  these  may  be  re- 
garded as  mixed  cases  of  hanging  and  strangulation.  The  reports  of  eleven 
cases  of  suicidal  hanging  or  strangulation  which  I  collected  within  a  few  years, 
gave  the  following  results :  in  three  the  bodies  were  f oiuid  nearly  recumbent ; 
in  four  in  a  kneeling  posture — the  body  being  more  or  less  supported  by  the 
legs — and  in  four  the  persons  were  found  sitting.  In  one  case  the  deceased,  a 
prisoner,  was  found  hanging  to  the  iron  bar  of  the  windoAV  of  his  prison,  Avhich 
was  so  low  that  he  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  ligatiue  which  he  had 
employed  was  a  cravat,  but  (what  was  more  remarkal:)le  in  the  case)  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  were  foxuid  tied  by  another  handkerchief.  The  body  was  warm 
when  discovered.    There  was  not  the  least  doubt  of  this  having  been  an  act  of 

suicide ;  yet,  as  the  reporter  of 
the  case  observes,  had  the  body 
been  found  in  an  unfrequented 
spot,  the  discovery  of  the  hands 
tied,  if  not  the  position,  woidd 
have  led  to  a  strong  susjjicion 
of  murder.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  reporter,  the  deceased  had 
contrived  to  tie  his  hands  to- 
gether by  means  of  his  teeth. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1831,  1,  106; 
also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  1, 
419.)  Among  the  cases  col- 
lected by  Esquirol  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — A  patient  inLaCha- 
rite  was  found  one  morning 
hanging  by  a  rope  which  was 
attached  to  the  head  of  his  bed. 
He  had  fastened  this  by  a  loop 
round  his  neck,  but  his  body 
was  so  susjDcnded,  that  when 
discovered  he  was  on  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  his  bed.  There  are  one  or  two  similar  instances  related  by  the 
same  author.  Mr.  Webb  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  destroyed  himself 
Avhile  lying  at  full  length  on  a  bed.  His  head  Avas  in  a  loop  formed  by  a 
leathern  strap  fastened  to  the  bed-post  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  7,  1852, 
p.  137).  The  following  case  fell  Avithin  my  oavu  knoAvledge  : — In  1832  a  man 
was  found  hanging  in  his  room,  with  his  knees  bent  forwards,  and  his  feet  rest- 
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ing  upon  the  floor.  He-  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  time,  since  cadavericr 
rigidity  had  ah-eady  commenced.  The  manner  in  which  this  person  bad  com- 
mitted suicide  was  as  follows :  he  had  made  a  slip-knot  with  one  end  of  his- 
apron  (he  was  a  working  mechanic),  and  having  placed  his  neck  in  this,  he 
threw  the  other  end  of  the  apron  over  the  top  of  the  door,  and  shnttmg  the- 
door  behind  him  he  had  succeeded  in  wedging  it  in  firmly.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  had  probably  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  fall ; 
in  this  position  he  died.  The  weight  of  his  body  had  already  sufficed  to  drag- 
do^Tn.  a  part  of  the  apron,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  very  much  stretched. 
The  deceased  was  in  the  position  in  which  the  body  of  the  Prince  de  Conde- 
was  found  (p.  55),  and  the  depression  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the  neck 
was,  as  in  that  case,  nowhere  ecchymosed.  These  facts,  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered to  negative  suicide,  were  treated  as  perfectly  in  accordance  with  it  I 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Norwich,  communicated  to  me  a  similar  case  of  suicide  which 
occurred  in  September  1872: — A  lady,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sufFering 
from  great  depression,  was  found  dead  hanging  by  a  long  cloth  to  a  closed  door^ 
over  the  top  of  which  she  had  thrown  the  other  end  of  the  cloth  (knotted)  and 
then  shut  the  door  upon  it.  (For  another  case  by  Dr.  Albert  see  Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift,'  1843,  2,  50.)  Casper  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  man  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  because  her  body  was  found  hanging  in  al- 
most an  erect  j)osition  !  (' Ger.  Leich.-OefFn.' vol.  2,p.  92.)  Mr.  Kake  (a  former 
pupil)  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  well-marked  case  of  sui- 
cidal hanging  which  occurred  in  August  1852,  in  which  the  person  was  found 
nearly  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  man,  ajt.  21,  hanged  himself  by  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief passed  through  a  ring  only  twenty-six  inches  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
liake  saw  him  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  been  cut  doA\ai :  the  body  was 
([uite  warm.  When  first  seen,  the  man  was  lying  with  his  legs  extended  at  full 
length ;  the  handkerchief  was  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat  by  a  slip-knot, 
and  his  face  was  directed  towards  the  ground.  Both  hands  Avere  firmly  clenched. 
There  was  a  well-defined,  nearly  circular,  and  much-indented  mark  rou'nd  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  corresponding  to  the  ligatm-e.  The  ligature  Avas  draAvn 
so  tightly  at  one  or  two  points  as  to  appear  almost  buried  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin  about  the  neck.  There  Avas  much  ecchymosis  at  various  spots  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  some  abrasion  of  the  skin  at  tAvo  or  three  points.  There 
Avas  SAvelling,  with  great  congestion  of  the  face.  There  Avas  no  escape  of  blood 
from  the  ears.  (For  other  cases,  Avith  illustrations  of  the  positions  of  the  body,, 
see  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  94.) 

Mr.  Becke,  coroner  for  Northampton,  has  furnished  me  Avith  three  additional 
cases,  which  occurred  at  the  General  Asyltun  for  Lunatics  in  1852.  In  the  first, 
the  man  made  a  loop  of  a  tAvisted  blanket  at  a  height  less  than  five  feet  fi'om 
the  grormd,  and  then  kneeling  forAvard  strangled  himself,  the  feet  being  on 
the  grormd  and  the  knees  nearly  touching  it.  The  fingers  Avere  not  clenched 
nor  contracted,  but  partially  bent.  There  Avere  no  marks  of  any  convulsive 
striiggle  except  a  slight  bruise  on  the  Avail.  In  the  second  case  the  man  hanged 
himself  on  a  beam  :  the  legs  touched  the  grotmd — the  hands  AA^ere  not  clenched- 
In  the  third,  the  patient  had  hanged  himself  by  mounting  on  a  shelf  in  a  loft,, 
fastening  his  neck-handkerchief  to  a  beam,  and  then  sAvinging  himself  oiF- 
He  Avas  found  Avith  his  right  leg  suspended  in  the  air,  Avhilst  his  lei't  leg  Avas- 
supported  by  the  shelf  on  which  he  had  been  standing.  His  right  hand  Avas 
convulsively  clenched,  Avhich  is  said  to  have  been  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased;   the  left  hand  Avas  open,  and  the  fingers  only  slightly  bent. 

Eemer  found  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  in 
fourteen  the  body  Avas  either  standing  or  kneeling,  and  in  one  instance  it  Avas 
in  a  sitting  posture.     Dr.  Duchesne  has  published  an  account  of  fifty-eight 
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cases  in  -wliicli  the  suspension  of  the  body  was  partial — ^^the  feet  or  trunk  being 
more  or  less  supported.  Twenty-six  of  these  cases  are  new.  The  reporter 
draws  the  conclusion  that  suicide  by  hanging  is  consistent  with  amj  posture 
of  the  body,  even  when  resting  upon  the  two  feet.  ('  Ann  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1845, 
2,  141  and  346.)  Further  evidence  need  not  be  adduced  to  show  how  un- 
founded is  that  popular  opinion  which  would  attach  the  idea  of  homicidal  in- 
terference to  cases  in  which  a  body  is  loosely  suspended,  or  in  Avhich  the  feet 
are  in  contact  with  any  support.  We  ought  rather  to  consider  these  facts  as 
removing  a  suspicion  of  homicide  ;  for  there  are  probably  f cav  murderers  Avho 
would  suspend  their  victims,  either  living  or  dead,  without  taking  care  that  the 
suspension  was  not  partial,  but  complete.  Besides,  the  facts  of  many  of  these 
cases  are  readily  explicable  ;  thus,  if  the  ligature  is  formed  of  yielding  ma- 
terials, or  if  it  is  only  loosely  attached,  it  will  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
after  death,  and  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor,  which  they  might  not  have 
done  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  has  not 
altered  its  position  after  suspension,  we  must  remember  the  facility  with  which 
insensibility  comes  on,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  death  commonly  ensues 
in  this  form  of  asphyxia.     (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  85.) 

The  limbs  secured  in  suicidal  hanging. — One  or  two  points  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  relation  to  this  medico-legal  question.  The  hands  or  legs,  but  more 
commonly  the  fornaer,  have  been  fou.nd  tied  in  cases  of  undoubted  suicidal 
hanging  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  1,  419)  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  gravely  debated 
whether  it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  tie  or  bind  up  his  hands,  and  afterwards 
hang  himself  !  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  ingenious  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  an  act  of  this  kind  being  performed ; 
since,  among  many  cases  that  might  he  quoted,  two  occurred  in  1843,  in  this 
metropolis,  where  the  persons  died  from  hanging  :  the  act  was  suicidal,  and  the 
hands  were  found  tied,  in  both  instances,  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  A  third 
case  occurred  at  Worcester,  in  Decembel-  1844,  in  which  the  deceased  tied  his 
wrists  mth  a  silk  handkerchief ;  and  secm-ed  to  this  were  two  flat-irons,  in 
order  to  increase  the  weight.  A  remarkable  case  of  suicide,  in  which  the  hands 
and  ankles  were  tightly  secured,  has  been  communicated  to  the  'Medical 
Gazette  '  by  Mr.  J,  H.  Taylor  (vol.  45,  p.  388  ;  see  also  cases  in  '  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  Oct.  1851).  In  another  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  a  handkerchief 
folded  was  found  pressed  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Suicides  sometimes  de- 
signedly arrange  matters  so  as  to  create  a  stispicion  of  murder.  Dr.  Heinrich, 
•of  Gumbinnen,  relates  a  remarkable  fact  of  this  kind.  A  woman  was  found 
ilianging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree— the  feet  not  touching  the  groimd.  A  bundle 
of  decayed  leaves  was  found  projecting  from  her  mouth,  and  a  ticket  was  pinned 
*o  her  right  shou.lder,  on  which  there  were  the  following  words  in  pencil  : — 
■'  Three  of  us  have  committed  the  murder.  We  found  on  her  one  dollar  and 
;fifteen  groschen.  She  only  prayed  for  her  two  children.' — There  was  not  the 
■-slightest  mark  of  violence  or  of  anything  like  resistance  on  the  body  of  the 
•deceased,  and  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  led  Dr.  Heinrich  to 
.the  conclusion  that  this  was  really  an  act  of  suicide,  which  deceased  had  thus 
^attempted  to  pass  off"  as  murder.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrssclirif  t,'  1866,  2,  70.) 
Power  of  self-suspension. — It  has  been  a  debated  question,  whether  corporeal 
injirmitu,  or  some  peculiarity  affecting  the  hands,  might  not  interfere  -with  the 
fjower  of  a  person  to  suspend  himself.  This  question  can  be  decided  only  by 
a-ef  erence  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  it  Avas  alleged  that  he  could  not  have  hanged  himself,  in  consequence 
of  a  defect  in  the  power  of  one  hand  :  it  Avas  also  said  that  he  could  not  have 
;made  the  knots  in  the  handkerchiefs  by  Avhich  he  Avas  suspended.  Alle- 
gations of  this  kind  appear  to  haA'e  been  too  hastily  made  in  this  and  other 
instances.     A  determined  purpose  Avill  often  make  up  for  a  great  degree  of 
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■corporeal  infirmity  ;  and  unless  we  make  full  allowance  for  this  in  suicide,  Ave 
shall  always  be  exposed  to  error  in  drawing  our  conclusions.  Blindness  is  no 
•obstacle  to  this  mode  of  perpetrating  suicide ;  and  in  reference  to  age,  suicide 
by  hanging  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  boy  of  nine  and  by  a  man  of  ninety-seven 
years  of  aVe. 


STEANGULATION. 


CHAPTER  55. 

■CAUSE  OF  DEATH — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  STRANGU- 
LATION, OR   WAS    THE    CONSTRICTION   APPLIED    TO    THE    NECK   AFTER   DEATH  ? 

MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE ACCIDENTAL  HOMICIDAL  AND  SUICIDAL  STRANGULATION. 

Strangulation. —  Cause  of  Death. — Hanging  and  strangulation  are  usually 
treated  together,  and  some  medical  jurists  have  admitted  no  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  In  hanging  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  body,  while  in  strangulation  asphyxia  may 
be  induced  not  only  by  the  constriction  j^roduced  by  a  ligature  round  the  neck 
independently  of  suspension,  but  by  the  simple  application  oi2^ressure,  through 
the  fingers  or  otherwise,  on  the  windpipe.  M.  Tardieu  considers  that  the  two 
modes  of  death  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  external  and  internal  appearances 
in  some  respects  differ  ;  and  while  the  proof  of  death  fi'om  hanging  leads  to  the 
strongest  presumption  of  suicide,  the  proof  of  death  from  strangulation  is 
equally  presumptive  of  miu-der.  {^Sur  la  Strangulation,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 
1,  107.)  This  medical  jurist  defines  '  strangulation  to  be  an  act  of  violence, 
in  which  constriction  is  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the 
forepart,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  suddenly  suspending 
respiration  and  life.'  This  definition  obviously  includes  hanging,  and  every  per- 
son who  is  hanged  may  be  said  to  be  strangled ;  but  while  there  is  only  one 
anethod  of  producing  death  by  hanging,  there  are  various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing death  from  strangulation.  A  person  may  be  strangled  by  the  use  of  a 
cord,  band,  or  ligature  drawn  tightly  round  the  neck,  or  by  manual  violence 
to  the  front  of  the  neck,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented.  'I'he  cause  of  death 
is  asphyxia  or  apnoia.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  pressure,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  act  of  breathing 
is  obstructed. 

M.  Faure  applied  a  ligature  forcibly  and  suddenly  to  the  neck  of  a  middle- 
sized  dog.  For  fifty-five  seconds  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  suflf^er ;  but  he 
suddenly  became  violently  agitated,  his  body  stiffened,  and  he  rolled  convul- 
sively on  the  gi'ound.  A  bloody  froth  issued  from  his  nostrils  and  throat,  and  he 
made  fi-equent  and  violent  efforts  to  respire.  In  three  minutes  and  a  half  he 
was  dead.  In  a  second  experiment  an  elastic  tube  was  introduced  into  the  wind- 
pipe, which  admitted  of  being  gradually  closed  b}^  pressure.  The  animal  could 
bear  the  pressure  up  to  the  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube  ; 
but  beyond  this  he  suffered  greatly,  and  when  the  pressure  was  increased  he 
had  convulsions.  The  dog  died,  in  great  suffering,  before  the  tube  was  com- 
pletely closed.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  122.)  It  is  probable  that  human  beings 
die  more  quickly  than  animals,  especially  from  the  effects  of  manual  stran- 
giilation.  A  sudden  and  violent  compression  of  the  windpipe  renders  a  person 
powerless  to  call  for  assistance  and  give  alai-m,  and  it  causes  almost  immediate 
insensibility  and  death,  without  convulsions.     When  a  ligatiue  or  bandage  is 
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used,  tlie  pressure  is  not  so  complete,  and  death  takes  place  more  slowly,  witli 
convulsive  movements.  The  circulation  of  dark-coloured  blood  continues  for 
a  short  interval  (about  four  minutes),  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia.  Owing 
to  idbis  the  face  and  lips,  in  cases  of  accidental  strangulation,  have  been  observed 
to  acquire  a  dusky  or  leaden  hiie.  This  arises  partly  from  the  arrest  df  the  cur- 
rent of  venous  blood  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the  vessels,  and  partly  from 
the  circulation  of  unaerated  blood.  There  is  a  fair  chance  of  recovery  if  the 
cause  of  constriction  is  removed,  and  air  is  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  lungs, 
Avithin  a  period  of  five  minutes :  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  no  gi-eat  me- 
chanical injury  has  been  done  to  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

In  the  act  of  strangulation  a  much  greater  degree  of  Adolence  is  commonly 
employed  than  is  necessary  to  cause  death  ;  and  hence  the  marks  produced  on 
the  skin  of  the  neck  will  be,  generally  speaking,  much  more  evident  than  in 
hanging,  where  the  mere  weight  of  the  body  is  the  medium  by  which  the  wind- 
pipe is  compressed. 

POST-MORTEJ[    APPEARANCES. 

External  appearances. — The  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  those  of 
hanging,  but  the  injiuy  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck  is  commonly  greater. 
If  much  force  has  been  used  in  producing  the  constriction,  the  windpipe,  with 
the  muscles  and  vessels  in  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  may  be  found  cut  or  lace- 
rated, and  even  the  vertebras  of  the  neck  may  be  fi'actured.  The  face  is  com- 
monly livid  and  swollen,  the  eyes  wide  open,  prominent,  and  congested,  and  the 
pupils  are  dilated.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  dark- coloured,  and  protruded  ;  it  is 
sometimes  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  a  bloody  fi-oth  escapes  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  The  principal  external  signs  of  strangulation  are  seen  in  the  marks  on 
the  neck  produced  either  by  a  cord  or  manual  pressure.  M.  Tardieu  has  de- 
scribed another  appearance  Avhich  might  be  overlooked.  This  consists  in  the 
presence  of  nixmerous  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  upon  the  skin  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  conjunctiva  or  membranes  of  the  eyes.  These 
parts  present  a  dotted  redness,  which  has,  however,  been  met  Avith  in  other 
cases  besides  death  from  strangulation.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  125.) 

The  mark  on  the  neck  Avhen  a  ligature  has  been  used,  is  commonly  described 
as  a  depression,  Avide  but  not  deep,  and  corresponding  in  its  characters  to  the 
form  and  thickness  of  the  ligature  and  the  mode  in  Avhich  it  has  been  seciu-ed. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this  sujjposed  correspondence 
Avhen  the  ligature  is  not  forthcoming.  In  the  illustration  given  at  page  6G, 
the  marlc  round  the  neck  presented  the  appearance  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  a  narroAV  coi-d.  In  this  case,  hoAvever,  a  soft  silk  neckerchief 
Avas  the  means  of  constriction ;  and  a  peculiar  narroAvness  of  the  mark  on  one 
side,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  Avas  oAving  to  the  great  tightness  Avith  Avhich  it 
had  been  draAvn.  The  mark  or  impression  produced  by  a  ligature  is  generally 
circular,  from  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  pressure  is  produced.  It  may  be  situated 
at  any  part  of  the  neck,  but  it  is  more  commonly  on  the  Avindpipe  below  the 
larynx.  In  manual  strangulation  the  marks  of  bruising  and  ecchymosis  Avill 
be  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  chiefly  about  the  larynx  and  beloAV  it.  The  cir- 
cular direction  of  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  is  not  an  absolute  indica- 
tion that  strangulation  has  taken  place  Avithout  suspension  of  the  body,  since 
instances  have  been  related  Avhere  a  circular  mark  has  been  observed  in  hang- 
ing (p.  51) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  degree  of  obliquity  may  occasionally 
exist  in  the  course  of  the  depi-ession  produced  by  a  ligature  in  strangulation. 
A  medical  jurist  ought,  therefore,  to  Aveigh  all  the  facts  connected  Avith  the 
position  of  the  body,  and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  ligatiire,  before  he 
forms  an  opinion,  from  the  appearances  presented  by  the  mark  on  the  neck, 
■whether  the  jierson  has  been  hanged  or  not.    Greater  importance  is  to  be  at- 
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taclied  to  the  lividity,  ecchymosis,  and  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the 
ligature,  than  to  the  circiilarity  or  obliquity  of  the  depression  produced  by  it. 
In  the  strangling  of  a  living  person  by  a  cord,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
murderer  can  avoid  producing  on  the  neck  marks  of  severe  injury,  and  in  the 
■existence  of  these  Ave  have  evidence  of  the  violent  manner  in  which  death  has 
taken  place.  In  cases  in  which  great  violence  has  been  used  to  the  neck,  blood 
may  escape  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  if 
there  is  no  wound  in  the  body  there  can  be  no  bleeding.  In  Reg.  v.  Millar 
(C.C.C,  Jidy  1870),  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  miu-der  of  a  Mr.  Huelin, 
One  of  the  circiunstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crime  was  the 
large  amount  of  blood  which  had  escaped  fi-om  the  moiith  and  nose  as  a  result 
of  the  act  of  strangulation.  The  evidence  left  it  clear  that  the  prisoner  had 
murdered  Mr.  Huelin  and  his  housekeeper,  and  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
dead  badies.  He  had  packed  the  body  of  the  housekeeper  in  a  box,  and  requested 
a  carrier  to  place  a  cord  round  it.  The  man  observed  that  fluid  blood  was  oozing 
from  the  box,  aud  that  there  was  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  the  floor  beneath. 
On  opening  the  box,  the  body  of  the  woman  was  found  inside.  There  was  a 
cord  tightly  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  blood  had  escaped  from 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  had  run  down  the  side  of  the  box.  The  deceased 
had  been  strangled,  and  such  an  amount  of  force  used  in  the  tightening  of  the 
cord  roimd  the  neck,  as  to  lead  to  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  from  the  mouth 
and  nose.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  the  blood,  owing 
to  its  liquidity,  continues  to  flow  for  some  time  after  death  from  any  lacerated 
wound  or  blood-vessel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  strangled,  and  yet  the  ligature,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  soft  and  of  a  jdelding  nature,  will  not  cause  a  perceptible 
depression  or  ecchymosis — scarcely  anything  more  than  a  slight  depression  of 
the  skin.  If  we  except  cases  of  suicide,  such  a  condition  must  be  rare  ;  because 
assailants  usually  produce  a  much  more  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  than 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  death  of  a  j^erson.  The  general  lividity  of  the  body, 
with  the  clenching  of  the  hands  and  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the  tongue 
l)etAveen  the  lips,  are  more  marked  in  strangulation  than  in  hanging.  A 
thin  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood  is  occasionally  found  in  the  air-passages 
in  both  cases.  In  some  instances  of  strangidation,  blood  has  escaped  from  one 
or  both  ears  during  the  act ;  but  this  is  not  ausiial  appearance.  In  two  well- 
marked  cases,  to  be  related  hereafter  (p.  72),  the  constriction  was  carried  to 
.a  great  degree,  but  there  was  no  bleeding  from  the  ears.  The  late  Dr.  Geo- 
ghegan  informed  me  that  in  one  instance  of  suicidal  strangulation  which  he 
examined,  the  constriction  had  been  produced  by  a  riband,  and  the  violence 
applied  Avas  sufficient  to  produce  bleeding  fi-om  one  ear  :  on  dissection  this  was 
found  to  have  resulted  from  a  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear.  There  Avas  no  froth  at  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  scarcely  any  lividity 
■or  SAvelling  of  the  face.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  mark  on  tlie  neck, 
Avhich  was  deep,  almost  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  ligatm-e.  Su-  W. 
Wilde,  of  Dublin,  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  rujitiu-e  of  the  membrane  of  the 
■drum  of  the  ear,  Avith  effusion  of  blood,  Avas  caused  by  strangulation.  Bleeding 
from  the  ears,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  this  membrane,  must,  hoAvever,  be  re- 
;garded  as  an  exceptional  appearance.  Dr.  Chevers  does  not  mention  it  as 
having  been  noticed  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  cases  Avhich  he  has  collected 
in  his  Indian  experience,  although  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  had  been  ob- 
served. ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  374.)  Without  rupture  of  the 
membrane  of  the  driun,  blood  could  not  issue  from  the  ears,  and  in  order  that 
this  menbrane  should  be  ruptiu-ed,  certain  conditions  not  commonly  met  Avith 
;are  required. 

Internal  appearances. — In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Fuller,  the  body  of 
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a  womaii  who  had  been  homicidally  strangled  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances. The  skin  of  the  head,  face,  neck,  and  chest  was  darker  than  natural,, 
and  discoloured  underneath,  particularly  that  of  the  scalp.  The  brain  was  suf- 
fused mth  dark  blood,  the  lungs  gorged  and  of  a  dark  colour,  the  bowels  of  a. 
diisky-red  colour.  The  eyes  were  somewhat  protruded  and  bloodshot,  the  lips- 
swollen  and  darker  than  natural,  the  tongue  slightly  protruding  between  the 
teeth,  and  froth  issuing  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  a  mark  of  pressure  be- 
hind the  right  ear,  and  other  marks  on  the  neck  and  chest,  -with  discolouration 
of  the  muscles.  (Chevers's '  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  pp.  378,  387.} 
In  a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation  Avhich  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  1863,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  Avas  found  dead,  cold,  and  rigid  about  seven  hours  after- 
he  had  been  seen  alive.  The  arms  Avere  flexed,  and  the  hands  raised  a  little- 
above  the  breast.  Round  the  neck,  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  Avas  a  strip 
of  the  deceased's  shirt  AA^hich  had  been  used  as  a  ligature :  it  Avas  tied  at  the 
hacli  of  the  neck.  There  Avas  slight  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  beneath.  The  face- 
had  a  dark-red  colour  dotted  Avith  spots  of  a  deeper  red.  The  conjuuctivae- 
Avere  ecchymosed,  and  some  blood  had  escaped  from  the  nose.  Tlie  bi'ain  Avas 
congested,  and  much  fluid  eff'used.  The  heart  Avas  empty  ;  the  lungs  Avere  deep 
in  colour  (congested).  (' Lancet,' Aug.  15,  ]86o,  p.  183.)  Many  of  the  cases, 
of  strangulation  Avhich  haA'e  presented  themseh'es  have  been  too  superficially 
examined.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  appearances  is  that  given  by  M. 
Tardieu.  It  is  based  on  observations  made  in  tAventy-eight  inspections.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  132.)  The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  Avindpipe  Avas. 
more  or  less  reddened  from  congestion  ;  sometimes  it  Avas  livid  or  of  a  dark- 
red  colour.  There  Avas  a  bloody  froth  extending  into  the  air-tubes.  The  state 
of  the  lungs  was  variable.  Contrary  to  Avhat  is  generally  alleged  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  death  by  asphyxia,  M.  Tardieu  found  these  organs  to  contain  but 
little  blood.  Sometimes  they  were  congested,  at  other  times  normal.  There 
were  ruptures  of  the  superficial  air-cells  producing  patches  of  emphysema, 
Avhich  Avere  seen  singly  or  in  groups.  This  condition,  Avhich  Avas  rarely  ab- 
sent, gave  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
AA'hite  layers  of  thin  false  membrane.  When  these  patches  Avere  punctured, 
air  escaped.  There  Avas  an  absence  of  that  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  ob- 
served in  death  fi'om  simple  suffocation — namely,  dotted  ecchymosis  on  the- 
surface,  immediately  beloAV  the  iuA'esting  membrane  (the  pleura).  Through- 
out the  substance  of  the  lungs,  effusions  of  blood  varying  in  size  Avere,  hoAv- 
ever,  generally  found,  provided  an  early  inspection  of  the  body  Avas  made. 
When  some  days  had  elapsed,  the  lungs  Avere  found  pale  or  congested,  Avithout 
any  ecchymosed  or  mottled  appearance.  The  ruptured  air-cells  Avith  air  beneath 
them  Avere  still  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  heart  presents  no  imiform  condition ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  empty,  and 
at  others  it  contains  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  is  occasionally  congested,  but 
more  commonly  in  its  natural  state.  In  one  instance  blood  Avas  found  effused 
on  the  brain,  but  this  is  an  unusual  appeai-ance.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  a 
congested  state  of  the  sexual  organs  both  in  males  and  females  Avas  one  of  the- 
appearances  connected  Avith  strangulation,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
careful  observers.  M.  Tardieu  met  Avith  nothing  to  call  for  notice  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  numerous  cases  Avhich  he  examined.  The  involuntary  discharge 
of  ffeces,  urine,  and  seminal  fluid,  described  as  one  of  the  characters  of  death 
by  hanging,  may  equally  occur  in  death  from  strangulation.  No  importance 
can  be  attached  to  this  as  a  sign  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  any  form.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  sudden  and  violent  death  from  any  cause,  and  there  are  many- 
instances  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  Avhich  it  is  not  observed.  Among  the  oc- 
casional appearances  of  violent  strangulation  may  be  mentioned  injury  to  the 
Avuidjiipe  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  around  it.  One  case  in  which  the  rings 
of  the  Avindpijoe  Avere  split  as  a  result  of  pressure,  was  commitnicated  to  me  by 
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Dr.  Tiinian  of  Liverpool.  Several  instances  of  laceration  and  riipture  of  the 
Avindpipe  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Chevers.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  381,  384.)  In  one  instance 
the  ossified  thyroid  cartilage  had  been  broken  and  forced  inwards,  causing  suf- 
focation. In  Reg.  v.  O^Brien  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1857),  a  case  of  al- 
leged murder  by  strangulation,  the  cartilage  of  the  Avindpipe  Avas  broken ;  and 
in  the  case  of  PincJcarcl  (p.  71),  the  Avindpipe  Avas  broken  I'togitudinally.. 
In  reference  to  fractures  of  the  larynx,  see  Casper,  '  Klinische  NoVellen,'  1863, 
]).  497.  In  suspected  homicidal  strangvdation  it  is  ahvays  proper'^to  examine- 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  narcotic  poison.  In  all  cases  the  cord  or  liga- 
ture, if  forthcoming,  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ''determine 
Avhether  it  bears  upon  it  marks  of  blood,  or  Avhether  hair  or  other  slibstances- 
are  adhering  to  it.  A  portion  of  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  ctf  identi- 
fication. In  tAvo  instances  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  ligatures  found  round 
the  dead  bodies  Avere  proA^ed  to  correspond  Avith  portions  of  the  same  niaterial 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  persons  Avho  Avere  charged  Avith  the  murders.. 
In  remoA^ng  the  ligature  from  the  neck,  the  mode  in  AA'hich  it  is  seciired  sliduld 
he  noticed,  as -this  may  be  a  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  allegatibu 
of  suicide.  Some  instructiA'e  cases  of  this  form  of  asphyxia,  by  M.  Toulmouche, 
Avill  be  foimd  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  18G8,  1,  193. 

The  medico-legal  questions  relative  to  strangulation  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  Avhich  have  been  already  considered  in  treating  of  hanging.  Thus,, 
in  examining  the  body  of  a  person  suspected  to  have  been  strangled,  Ave  may- 
be required  to  answer  the  foUoAving  questions  : — 

Was  death  caused  by  strangulation,  or  teas  the  constricting  force  applied' 
to  the  neck  after  death  ? — Medical  jurists  have  hitherto  considered  that  the 
internal  a2:»pearances  throAV  no  light  upon  this  question.  This  opinion  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  fact  that  inspections  have  not  been  made  until  some  days- 
after  death,  Avhen  the  peculiar  appearances  of  strangulation  have  been  merged 
in  those  of  putrefaction.  The  state  of  the  lungs,  hoAvever,  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic.  It  Avould  be  impossible  by  the  application  of  a  ligature 
round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  to  produce  ruj^ture  of  the  air-cells  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs  and  effusions  of  blood  in  their  substance.  The  state  of  the- 
eyes  and  of  the  inside  of  the  larynx  and  Avindpipe  in  persons  Avho  have  been 
strangled  could  not  be  imitated  by  any  constriction  of  the  neck  after  death  r 
no  bloody  mucous  froth  Avould  be  found  in  the  Avindpipe  or  air-tubes. 

The  exiernaZ  appearances  have  hoAVCA^er  been  considered  to  furnish  more  ac- 
curate means  of  distinction.  Although  the  condition  of  the  neck  generally  yields 
the  strongest  evidence,  it  will  be  proper  to  seek  for  that  appearance  of  dotted 
redness  or  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  described  by 
Tardieu.  The  state  of  the  eyes,  as  to  their  prominence  and  the  congestion  of 
the  membranes,  as  Avell  as  the  position  of  the  tongue,  shoxild  also  be  examined. 

The  ecchymosis  about  the  depression  on  the  neck,  Avhen  a  ligatiu-e  has  been 
employed,  Avith  the  accompanying  SAvelling  and  lividity  of  the  face,  are  phe- 
nomena not  likely  to  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body  by  the  application  of  any 
degree  of  violence.  When  the  constriction  is  produced  Avithin  a  fcAv  minutes 
after  death,  an  ecchymosed  depression  may  result ;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
there  should  be  any  lividity  or  sAvelling  of  the  countenance.  The  experiments 
of  the  late  Prof.  Casper,  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Hanging  (p.  44),  bear 
directly  upon  this  question.  He  determined,  fi-om  his  obserA^ations,  that  Avhen 
the  constricting  force  Avas  not  applied  to  the  neck  until  six  hours  after  death', 
the  mark  indicative  of  vital  strangulation  could  not  be  produced.  The  fol- 
loAving  is  a  summary  of  his  experiments  on  strangulation  in  the  dead  body: — 

1.  Six  hours  after  death  a  double  cord  Avas  tightly  draAATi  arotmd  the  neck 
of  a  female,  beloAV  the  larynx.  On  the  folloAving  morning  the  cord  Avas  loos- 
ened, and  the  neck  examined :  there  Avas  no  particular  appearance.  When 
the  skin  had  assumed  its  natural  position,  the  part  Avhere  the  cord  had  been 
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placed  was  scarcely  distinguishable. — 2.  A  man  died  of  apoplexy,  and  thirteen 
hours  after  death  a  cord  Avas  draAvn  as  tightly  as  possible  around  the  neck, 
above  the  larynx.  Six  hours  afterwards,  on  examining  the  neck,  a  soft  im- 
pression, easily  removed  by  pressure,  was  perceptible.  There  was  no  disco- 
louration nor  pxy  other  change  to  be  discovered  in  the  skin. — 3.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  very  tightly  dra^vn  around  the  neck  of 
.a  male  subject.  On  examination  the  next  day,  there  was  a  slight  double  de- 
pression, bi^t  no  coloiu-  nor  any  other  perceptible  change.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  on  another  subject,  with  similar  results. — 4.  The  last  experiment 
was  on  the  body  of  a  child,  about  one  year  and  a  lialf  old.  On  the  day  after 
death  a  spiall  cord  was  tightly  dra^wn  and  secured  around  the  neck.  Twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  a  slight  bluish-coloured  mark  was  perceived  :  it  was 
quite  superficial,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  strike  the  eye.  On  cutting  into 
the  skin  there  was  not  any  blood  effused  beneath.  We  learn  from  these  ex- 
periments, that  when  the  attempt  to  simulate  strangulation  in  a  dead  body  is 
not  made  until  six  hours  at  least  have  elapsed,  there  is  no  risk  of  confound- 
ing the  mark  thus  produced  Avith  that  Avhich  is  formed  Avhen  the  violence  is 
rapplied  to  a  living  person.  It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  ecchi/mosis  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  attem^it  Avere  made  after  an  hour  or  tAvo  hours  had  elapsed,  none 
would  be  produced ;  and  Avith  regard  to  the  nhn-ecchymosed  mark,  it  is  doubt- 
ful Avhether  it  could  be  produced  after  three  or  four  hours.  These  j)eriods, 
it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be  determined  Avith  positive  certainty ;  the 
results  Avould  probably  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  Avith  Avhich  the  body 
had  cooled. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  under  Avhat  circumstances  an  attempt  to  simulate 
strangulation  in  a  recently  dead  body  could  be  made,  unless  for  the  piu'pose 
■of  throAving  suspicion  upon  an  innocent  person  connected  Avith  the  deceased. 
When  an  individual  has  been  murdered,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  murderer 
Avould  attempt  to  produce  the  appearances  of  strangulation  on  a  body  after 
death,  under  the  idea  of  concealing  his  crime  ;  for  strangulation  is  in  most 
•cases  an  actual  result  of  homicide,  and  is  rarely  seen  as  an  act  of  suicide.  In 
the  absence  of  ecchymosis  from  the  neck,  it  Avill  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion, 
unless  from  circumstantial  evidence.  (See  case,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  444.) 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  may  not  ahvays  be  an  ecchy- 
niosed  circle ;  for  a  person  may  be  strangled  by  the  application  of  pressure 
to  the  Avindpipe  through  the  medium  of  the  finger-nails,  or  of  aiiy  hard  or  re- 
■sisting  substance.  The  ecchymosis  in  such  a  case  Avill  be  in  detached  spots  or 
patches.  In  the  absence  of  all  marks  of  violence  round  the  neck,  Ave  should 
be  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  Avhich  may  affect  the  life  of  an  accused  party; 
■for  it  is  not  probable  that  homicidal  strangulation  could  be  accomplished  Avith- 
out  the  production  of  some  appearances  of  A'iolence  on  the  skin  over  the  larynx 
or  Avindpipe.  It  is  doubtfid  Avhether  strangulation  can  ever  take  place  Avithout 
some  mark  being  found  on  the  neck  indicative  of  the  means  used.  The  bare 
possibility  of  death  being  caused  in  this  manner,  Avithout  leaving  any  appre- 
.ciable  trace  of  violence,  must  be  admitted ;  although  the  admission  scarcely 
.applies  to  those  cases  Avhich  require  medico-legal  inA^estigation.  Suicides  and 
miu-derers  generally  employ  much  more  violence  than  is  necessary  for  the  piu-- 
230se  of  destruction ;  hence  detection  is  easy.  But  if  a  soft  and  elastic  band 
Avere  applied  to  the  neck  Avith  a  gradually  regulated  force,  it  is  possible  that 
a  person  might  die  strangled,  Avithout  any  external  sign  being  discovered  to  in- 
dicate the  manner  of  his  death.  Indian  surgeons  inform  us  that  the  Thugs,  and 
other  robbers  met  Avith  in  India,  are  thus  accustomed  to  destroy  their  victims 
with  the  dexterity  of  practised  murderers.  A  case  involving  this  question  of 
strangulation  Avithout  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck,  was  tried  in  France,  and 
from  the  medical  evidence  decided  in  the  affirmative.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  9  Mai 
1846,  p.  375.)    The  medical  Avitness  should,  however,  be  jn-epared  to  consider 
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whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  mark,  death  might  not  have  proceeded  from 
another  cause,  and  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  law  to  decide  from  cir- 
cumstances in  favoiu-  of  or  against  the  prisoner.  There  is,  I  conceive, 
nothing  to  justify  a  medical  witness  in  stating  that  death  has  proceeded  from 
strangulation,  if  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  ecchymosis,  or  other 
violence  about  the  neck  or  face  of  the  deceased.  Congestion  in  the  organs  of 
generation  is  an  appearance  which  it  Avould  not  be  safe  to  take  as  evidence  of 
death  from  strangulation.  The  state  of  the  countenance  alone  will  scarcely 
warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion ;  for  there  are  many  kinds  of  death  in 
which  the  features  may  become  livid  and  distorted  from  causes  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  application  of  external  violence  to  the  throat,  unless  accom- 
panied by  other  well-marked  signs  of  this  mode  of  death.  So  again,  the  eyes 
and  tongue  may  be  protruded  as  a  result  of  putrefactive  changes.  Let  not  a 
witness,  then,  lend  himself  as  an  instrument  for  the  condemnation  of  a  person 
against  whom  nothing  but  a  strong  suspicion  from  circumstances  may  be  raised, 
and  where  medical  evidence  is  unable  to  furnish  any  distinct  and  conclusive 
proofs  of  death  from  strangulation.  This  caution  is  especially  necessary  in 
reference  to  the  inspection  of  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  piitrefaction.  A 
medical  man,  already  provided  with  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  death  by  the 
discovery  of  a  rope  or  other  means  of  constriction,  may  easily  arrive  at  the 
conchision  that  death  has  taken  place  from  strangulation.  The  absence  of  the 
usual  confirmatory  appearances  in  the  body  may  be  ascribed  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  those  caused  by  decomposition  may  be  set  down  to  strangulation ! 
When  there  is  obvious  mechanical  violence  to  the  neck,  such  as  fracture  of 
the  larynx  or  windpipe,  with  laceration  of  the  muscles  beneath,  and  a  visible 
depression,  such  as  a  cord,  a  ligatiu*e,  or  manual  pressure  would  produce,  a 
medical  opinion  may  be  fairly  given  in  spite  of  putrefaction.  But  Avhen,  in  a 
putrefied  body,  indistinct  marks  on  the  neck,  or  patches  of  discoloiiration,  are 
relied  upon  as  evidence  of  homicide,  there  is  great  risk  of  a  serious  medical 
mistake.  See  on  this  question  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Byrne  (Dublin,  Aug. 
1842,  at  p.  115,  Vol.  I.),  and  of  Reg.  v.  Mahaig  (Kingston  Winter  Assizes, 
1863,  p.  118,  Vol.  I.).  For  an  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  a 
strangled  body  thu'ty-eight  days  after  interment,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschrif t  der 
S.  A.'  1842,  1,  235;  and  2,  310. 

In  cases  of  alleged  di'owning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask  a  medical 
witness  hoAV  far  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has  been  influenced  by  the 
discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  water.  In  cases  of  alleged  strangula- 
tion a  similar  question  may  be  put  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  rope  or 
ligature  roiuid  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  or  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  dead 
body  is  f  oimd.  A  medical  opinion  should  rest  uj)on  the  clear  and  obvioiis  effects 
produced  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  structures  below  the  skin,  and  not  upon  the 
mere  presence  of  a  cord  or  ligature.  This  might  be  put  roimd  the  neck  of  a 
dead  body  or  near  to  it,  for  a  malicious  piurpose.  The  act  of  strangulation 
should  be,  medically  speaking,  as  distinctly  provable  without  the  production 
of  a  rope,  as  the  act  of  stabbing  without  the  production  of  the  knife  Avhich 
inflicted  the  stab.  If  these  principles  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  j)ractice 
policemen  would  be  as  competent  as  medical  experts  to  give  evidence  of  the 
cause  of  death  in  cases  of  alleged  strangulation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  all  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a 
supposed  strangled  person  should  be  accurately  noted,  as  the  questions  resj^ect- 
ing  them,  however  slight,  are  material.  The  witness  Avill  be  expected  to  state 
whether  they  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death  :  if  before,  Avhether  they  were 
sufiicient  to  account  for  death,  or  whether  they  were  such  as  to' be  explicable 
on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  origin.  It  should  be 
observed  whether  there  exist  any  morbid  changes,  suificient  to  account  for  death, 
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in  either  of  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body,  as  this  kind  of  evidence  may 
be  essential  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  reference  to  females,  whether  chil- 
dren or  adults,  the  surgeon  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  sexual  organs — 
to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  violation.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  and  strangulation  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  the  crime. 

Was  the  strangidation  the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide  ? — Stran- 
giilation,  like  hanging,  is  occasionally  the  result  of  accident,  but  the  occurrence 
may  be  looked  upon  as  rare.  When  the  body  is  not  suspended,  it  is  commonly 
more  in  the  power  of  a  person  to  assist  himself,  and  escape  from  the  constric- 
tion: hence  accidental  strangulation  is  less  frequent  than  accidental  hanging. 
A  few  instances  of  accidental  strangulation  are  on  record.  One  is  rejiorted  by 
the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Smith.  The  subject  was  a  boy,  who  was  accustomed  to 
move  about  with  a  heavy  weight  suspended  by  a  string  round  liis  neck.  One 
day  he  was  found  dead  in  a  chair :  the  Aveight  appeared  to  have  slipped,  and 
to  have  drawn  the  cord  tightly  round  the  forepart  of  his  neck.  In  June  1839, 
a  girl  was  accidentally  strangled  in  the  following  manner  :  she  was  employed  in 
carrying  fish  in  a  basket  at  her  back,  supported  by  a  leathern  strap  passing 
round  the  front  of  her  neck,  above  her  shoulders.  She  was  found  dead,  sit- 
ting on  a  stone  wall ;  the  basket  had  slipped  off,  probably  while  she  was  rest- 
ing, and  had  thus  raised  the  strap,  which  had  firmly  compressed  the  "windpipe, 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Watson  ('  On  Homicide').  In  November  1864, 
I  saw  the  folloAving  case  in  Guy's  Hospital.  A  boy,  set.  14,  while  working  in 
a  factory  was  caught  by  a  silk  neck-tie  in  the  band  of  an  engine,  and  his  neck 
was  by  this  dra^wn  down  against  one  of  the  revolving  sha,fts.  The  silk  hand- 
kerchief being  knotted  and  tightly  twisted  round  his  neck,  his  throat  was  firmly 
compressed  for  aboiit  one  minute.  The  tie  was  then  cut.  As  a  result  of  the 
strangulation,  he  became  black  in  the  face,  and  blood  escaped  from  his  mouth 
and  ears.  He  was  insensible  for  six  or  seven  minutes  after  the  ligature  had 
been  removed.  He  then  revived  and  was  able  to  speak,  but  could  not  hold  up 
his  head.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  soon  afterwards,  he  was  sensible :  his 
face  was  pale,  his  lips  were  livid,  his  eyes  suflfused,  and  the  conjunctiva  injected. 
He  breathed  "without  difficulty,  and  only  complained  of  pain  when  he  moved 
his  head.  There  Avas  a  deep  circiilar  depression  round  his  neck  over  the  wind- 
pj„  J4Q  pipe,  and  the  skin  was  much  lacerated 

and  bruised.  The  mark  a  b,  in  the 
engraving.  Fig.  140,  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  on  the 
side  represented.  The  circumference 
of  the  neck  was  twelve  inches,  while 
the  inner  circumference  of  the  hand- 
kerchief which  compressed  the  neck, 
Avas  only  eight  inches.  From  this  dif- 
ference it  Avill  he  percciA'ed  that  the 
neck  sustained  a  very  strong  compres- 
sion, Avhich  accounts  for  the  floAV  of 
blood  from  the  mouth  and  ears. 

The  boy  informed  me  that  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  he  felt  no  pain  : 
he  had  a  sense  of  choking,  and  then 
became  insensible.     For  at  least  one 

Case  of  accidental  stranmlation.  „,-,<„  •  i,     i  ii       i       _  tt 

minute  no  air  reached  the  lungs.  He 
recovered,  and  left  the  hospital  in  about  eighteen  days.  The  facts  of  this  case 
confirm  the  observations  of  Casper  and  others  on  the  rapidity  Avith  Avhich  in- 
sensibility comes  on  fi-om  compression  of  the  Avindpipe. 
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As  a  general  rule,  cases  of  accidental  strangulation  present  no  difficulty  to 
a  medical  jiirist,  provided  the  relations  of  the  body  to  surrounding  objects 
and  the  compressing  force  have  not  been  disturbed.  (If  possible,  a  photograph 
or  drawing  should  be  made  at  once  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects.)  Should  the  body  have  been  removed  from  the  place  in 
which  it  was  first  discovered,  or  the  ligature  taken  from  the  neck,  we  can  only 
establish  a  presumption  of  accident  from  the  description  given. 

When  a  charge  of  murder  is  institiited  against  a  person,  an  attempt  is  not 
unfrequently  made  by  counsel  for  the  defence,  to  show  the  probability  that 
the  deceased  might  have  fallen  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  have  be- 
come accidentally  strangled,  either  by  a  tight  cravat  or  by  some  foreign  sub- 
stance exerting  pressiu-e  on  the  windpipe.  If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  an 
occurrence  of  this  nature,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  other 
more  probable  modes  of  death,  nor  should  we  allow  oiu:  judgment  to  be  so 
swayed  as  to  abandon  what  is  probable  for  that  which  is  merely  possible. 

Suicidal  strangulation. — This  mode  of  suicide  must  be  regarded  as  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence,  and,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  impos- 
sible. The  possibility  of  an  individual  strangling  himself  was  for  a  long  time 
denied  by  medical  jurists  ;  for  it  was  presiuned  that  when  the  force  was  ap- 
plied by  the  hand,  all  power  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  compression  of  the 
windpipe  commenced.  This  reasoning,  which  is  physiologically  correct,  is, 
however,  only  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  windpipe  is  voluntarily 
compressed  by  the  fingers.  When  a  person  determined  on  suicide  allows  the 
windpipe  to  be  compressed,  by  leaning  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on 
a  cord  passed  round  his  neck  and  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  he  may  perish  in 
this  manner  almost  as  readily  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself;  for  insensibility 
and  death  will  soon  supervene.  In  the  chapter  on  Hanging,  it  was  stated  that 
suicides  were  often  found  with  their  bodies  in  close  contact  with  the  ground ; 
aud  cases  were  described  in  Avhich  strangulation  was  accomplished  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  while  the  suicide  was  in  a  sitting  or  kneehng  posture  (pp. 
55,  56.)  On  other  occasions,  the  j^eculiar  disposition  or  nature  of  the  ligature 
has  enabled  a  person  bent  on  suicide  to  strangle  himself  mthout  much  diffi- 
culty. An  instance  is  related  by  Orfila,  in  which  two  ci-avats,  that  were  twisted 
several  times  round  tlie  neck  of  the  deceased,  who  was  discovered  lying  on  his 
bed,  had  effectually  served  the  ptu-pose  of  self-destruction.  ('  Med.  Leg.'  vol. 
2,  p.  389.)  Sometimes  strangulation  has  been  suicidally  effected  by  a  rough 
cord  passed  repeatedly  round  the  neck,  and  tightened  by  being  pulled  Avith 
each  hand.  The  nimiber  of  coils  would  still  cause  some  pressure  to  be  ex- 
erted even  when  the  grasp  was  relaxed  by  death.  (See  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
Oct.  1851.)  Other  cases  are  related,  in  which  suicides  have  succeeded  in  stran- 
gling themselves  by  tightening  the  ligature  with  a  stick  (see  case  by  Mr.  Thorp, 
'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1851);  or  when  the  ligatiu-e  was  formed  of 
thick  and  rough  material,  by  simply  tying  it  in  a  knot.  A  yoixng  female  of 
Montevrin,  in  the  Canton  of  Lagny,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  bed,  lying 
on  her  face,  Avith  a  woollen  garter  passed  twice  roimd  her  neck,  and  secured 
in  front  by  two  simple  knots,  strongly  tied  the  one  on  the  other.  The  body 
was  in  an  incipient  state  of  putrefaction,  but  still  there  was  a  mark  correspond- 
ing to  the  ligature.  This  was  shallow,  of  a  slight  greenish  colour,  especially  in 
front,  and  presented  here  and  there  ecchymosed  spots;  posteriorly  the  mark 
Avas  scarcely  visible.  The  face  was  liA'id  and  swollen  :  a  quantity  of  bloody 
mucus  escaped  fi-om  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  lips  were  livid  :  the  tongue 
was  protruded,  and  firmly  compressed  between  the  teeth  :  the  body  presented 
over  the  trunk  and  limbs  patches  of  ecchymosis.  On  cutting  into  the  mark  on 
the  neck  there  Avas  no  extraA^asation,  neither  was  there  any  apparent  injiiry  to 
the  deep-seated  muscles  or  adjacent  parts ;  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood, 
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tut  the  other  viscera  presented  no  particular  appearance.  Tlie  medical  exa- 
miners gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  apoplexy  re- 
sulting from  strangulation.  They  stated  that  the  head  was  not  examined,  and 
they  judged  that  apoplexy  was  the  caiise  of  death  from  the  condition  of  the 
face.  A  more  important  question  was,  Avhether  the  strangulation  was  suicidal 
or  homicidal.  There  was  some  reason  to  suspect  the  latter,  and  indeed  a  person 
was  pointed  out  as  the  probable  murderer ;  but  a  rigorous  medical  investiga- 
tion, relative  to  the  state  of  the  body  and  clothes,  as  well  as  numerous  colla- 
teral circiunstances,  satisfactorily  established  that  this  was  really  an  act  of  self- 
destruction.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  440  :  see  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Simeons, 
Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1843,  1,  335.) 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  marlc  on  the  neck  will  allow  lis  to  establish 
a  slight  presumption  for  or  against  homicide.  In  homicidal  strangulation,  from 
the  imnecessary  violence  used,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  skin  much  ecchy- 
mosed,  lacerated,  or  excoriated,  and  the  deep-seated  parts,  such  as  the  muscles 
and  vessels,  as  well  as  the  windpipe  itself,  more  or  less  bruised,  lacerated,  or 
extensively  injured.  Such  a  degree  of  violence  is  not  commonly  to  be  expected 
in  suicidal  strangulation. 

The  mark  on  the  neck  has  furnished  evidence  of  this  mode  of  death,  even 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  all  evidence  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Dr.  Schiippel  of  Tubingen  describes  a  case  in  which  he  was  able  to 
verify  the  fact  of  strangulation  after  the  burning  of  the  body.  In  August 
1869,  a  fire  took  place  in  a  cottage  in  which  there  were  at  the  time  a  man  and 
his  wife  with  a  stepson  (fet.  10)  and  a  new-born  infant.  The  man  escaped 
with  the  infant,  and  said  that  his  wife  and  stepson  had  left  the  house  before 
the  fire.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood  :  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered 
much  burnt,  and  the  carbonized  remains  were  collected  and  buried  in  one  coflSn. 
A  suspicion  of  incendiarism  and  murder  arose,  and  the  bodies  were  exhumed 
thirteen  days  after  the  burial  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Schiippel. 
The  body  of  the  mfe  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that  no  satisfac- 
tory medical  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  it.  The  parts  not  entirely  biunt 
were  much  putrefied  in  both.  On  examining  the  burnt  remains  of  the  boy, 
there  Avas  a  horizontal  mark  or  depression  encircling  the  greater  part  of  the 
neck,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface  quite 
distinct  from  the  broken,  blistered  and  cai'bonized  skin  above  and  below  it 
{Fig.  141).  The  width  of  the  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  (the  nape),  where 
Fig.  141.  it  was  most  superficial,  was  about 

a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  where  the  pres- 
sure had  been  greatest  it  was 
three-fifths  of  an  inch.  The  depth 
of  the  mark  at  the  sides  was  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  This  became 
less  as  it  approached  the  nape, 
where  it  was  reduced  to  one-fif- 
tieth of  an  inch.  On  examining 
the  remains  of  the  burnt  head  and 
face,  it  Avas  found  that  the  skull 
Avas  fi'actured  and  that  the  tongue 
protruded  remarkably  from  the 
mouth.  BetAveen  the  larynx  and 
-,   ,    ,    .         ,  ^.         ^,    ^     ^      ,    ^     ^,       ^  -,r.      loAver  iaAV,  there  Avas  a  depression 

Mark  of  strangulation  on  the  burnt  neck  of  aboyast.  10,  i  •    i      i  i 

showing  the  depression  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the      SUCh  aS    might  haA'C   been  caused 

back  of  the  neck.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ligature— but  the 

mark  Avas  not  so  clear  or  distinct  as  that  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  bones 
of  the  body  were  broken  and  displaced. 
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From  this  condition  of  the  neck  and  tongue  Dr.  Schlippel  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  boy  had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that  the  ligature  had  been 
applied  to  the  neck  while  the  boy  was  living,  and  had  been  burnt  Avith  the 
body  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2,  140).  Dr.  Schiippel  found  by  ex- 
periment that  when  a  ligature  was  drawn  tightly  and  left  on  a  dead  body  sub- 
mitted to  fire,  it  for  a  time  protected  the  depressed  portion  of  skin,  and  although 
ultimately  consiuned,  it  allowed  the  part  compressed  to  retain  the  smoothness 
observed  in  this  case.  Wlien  the  ligature  was  applied  with  all  the  force  re- 
quired to  produce  strangulation,  but  removed  before  the  application  of  fire,  the 
appearances  of  the  depression  or  mark  Avere  lost  when  fire  was  applied,  owing 
to  the  swelling  and  blistering  of  the  skin.  The  man  accused  of  this  double 
crime  alleged  in  defence  that  a  beam  might  have  fallen  and  produced  the  mark 
observed  on  the  neck  ;  btit  this  woiild  not  explain  the  facts.  The  protrusion 
of  the  tongue  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  strangulation  of  a  living  person. 

The  man  was  found  guilty  of  the  miu'der  of  his  wife  and  stepson,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  committed  siiicide  by  hanging  himself  while  in  prison. 
He  had  set  fire  to  the  house  after  the  murder,  in  order  to  conceal  the  double 
crime.  The  burnt  neck  of  the  boy  with  the  mark  iipon  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Museimi  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

In  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz  (vol.  1,  p.  704),  whose  body  was  de- 
stroyed by  burning,  the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth,  thus  indicating 
death  by  strangulation.  See  also  a  case  by  Mr.  Jackson  (vol.  1,  p.  689),  in 
which,  in  spite  of  the  biu-ning  of  the  body,  some  of  the  appearances  of  stran- 
gulation were  foiuid. 

Supposing  the  marks  of  fingers  or  finger-nails  to  exist,  the  presumption  is 
in  favour  of  homicide,  as  also  in  all  cases  where  the  actual  cause  of  strangula- 
tion is  not  at  once  apparent  on  the  discovery  of  the  body.  Suicides  are  not 
likely  to  strangle  themselves  in  any  other  manner  than  hy  a  ligature  applied 
circularly.  If  the  ligature  be  still  around  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  knot  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  case ;  if  tied  in  two  or  three 
knots  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  presumption  is  assuredly  in  favour  of  homi- 
cide. Then,  again,  the  natxu'e  of  the  ligature  should  be  attended  to.  Suicides 
generally  employ  for  ligatixres  those  articles  of  dress  Avhich  belong  to  them  and 
are  nearest  at  hand, — such  as  handkerchiefs,  stockings  or  garters.  Some  medi- 
cal jurists  have  attempted  to  limit  the  varieties  of  suicidal  strangulation  ;  con- 
tending that  when  a  subject  is  found  strangled  in  any  other  way  than  in  one 
of  those  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  them  as  essential  to  suicide,  it  is  evidence  of 
murder.  The  fact  is,  cases  as  yet  are  few,  and  each  new  instance  of  suicidal 
strangulation  presents  us  with  something  novel  in  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment: a  suflicient  proof,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we 
decide  these  questions  by  hastily  preconceived  rules. 

The  mode  in  which  the  notorious  criminal  Greenacre  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  by  suicidal  strangulation  presented  some  novelty ;  and  certainly  it  does 
not  fall  Avithin  the  methods  Avhich,  according  to  some  medical  jui'ists,  suicides 
ought  on  these  occasions  to  adopt !  In  March  1837,  Avhile  he  Avas  confined  at 
a  station-house,  he  Avas  found  by  an  inspector  Avho  entered  the  room,  lying  on 
the  floor  Avith  a  handkerchief  draAvn  tightly  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  loop, 
into  Avhich  he  had  inserted  his  foot.  When  first  seen  his  face  was  livid  and  he 
Avas  apparently  dead  :  the  handkerchief  Avas  cut,  and  bleeding,  with  other  means 
of  resuscitation,  Avas  employed  Avith  success.  The  manner  in  Avhich  General 
Pichegru  Avas  found  strangled  in  prison  gave  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  mur- 
der, merely  from  the  singularity  of  the  method  adopted.  The  ligature  Avhich 
he  employed  Avas  found  tightened  aroimd  his  neck  by  means  of  a  stick,  Avhich 
had  been  twisted,  and  then  fixed  behind  -one  ear  :  there  AA^as  no  lividity  of  the 
face.  It  Avas  contended  that  Napoleon  I.  had  caused  the  General  to  be  strangled 
or  suffocated,  and  that  the  ligature  Avas  afterAvards  applied.     The  evidence  of 
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this  having  been  an  act  of  homicide  is  very  weak ;  and,  so  far  as  the  medical 
circumstances  extend,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  an  act  of  suicide. 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of  some  jiu'ists,  was 
the  employment  of  a  stick  for  the  ptu-pose  of  tightening  the  ligature ;  but 
there  are  at  least  two  similar  cases  on  record,  in  which  a  suspicion  of  murder 
could  not  be  entertained  :  one  of  these  is  referred  to  by  Metzger  (Op.  cit.  p.  309), 
and  I  have  recorded  another  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  October  1851. 
There  may  be  disease,  such  as  paralysis  or  deformity  in  one  or  both  of  the 
arms,  which  naay  render  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  tie  a  ligature  around  his 
ovm  neck.  The  only  caution  here  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  we  do  not  push 
this  doctrine  of  incapability  too  far.  When  there  is  a  fixed  resolution,  many 
apparent  impossibilities  may  be  overcome  by  a  person  bent  on  suicide.  The 
following  case  is,  in  this  respect,  instructive : — A  middle-aged  woman  Avas 
brought  into  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Paris,  in  March  1833,  labouring  under  such  a 
degree  of  mental  excitement  as  almost  to  amount  to  insanity.  Soon  after  her 
admission  she  destroyed  herself  by  strangulation.  The  nui'se,  in  going  round 
the  ward,  saw  her  lying  at  the  side  of  the  bed  with  her  head  hanging  out.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  she  was  quite  dead,  and  that  there  was  a  silk 
handkerchief  around  her  neck.  The  handkerchief  had  been  carried  twice  round 
the  neck  and  then  tied  in  front.  The  eyes  and  eyelids  were  strongly  reddened 
and  swollen.  The  mark  of  the  ligature  around  the  neck  Avas  deep,  ecchy- 
mosed  and  partially  excoriated :  the  brain,  though  a  little  congested,  was 
heialthy.  The  other  organs  presented  no  appearance  calling  for  notice.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  153.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  instance,  in  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  suicidal  strangulation,  the  deceased  had  lost  four 
fingers  of  her  right  hand,  so  that  this  member  had  been  from  an  early  period 
of  but  little  service  to  her ;  nevertheless  she  contrived  to  tie  the  cravat  round 
her  neck  with  great  fu'mness  and  dexterity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  had  her 
body  been  found  in  a  suspicious  locality,  a  plaiisible  oj^inion  of  homicidal  stran- 
gulation might  have  been  formed  fi'om  the  maimed  condition  of  the  hand. 
This  case,  then,  will  serve  to  convey  a  proper  caution  in  drawixig  inferences  as 
to  acts  which  persons  labouring  under  any  corporeal  infii-mity  are  capable  of 
performing  Avhen  they  make  attempts  on  tlaeir  ovm.  lives. 

Although  the  cases  just  related  show  that  suicidal  strangulation  may  be 
effected  under  iinexpected  circumstances,  yet  in  a  case  of  murder  by  strangula- 
tion, it  would  not  be  easy  to  simulate  suicide  :  it  would  at  any  rate  requii-e 
great  skill  and  premeditated  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  murderer  so  to  dis- 
pose the  body  of  his  victim,  or  to  place  it  in  such  a  relation  to  surroimding 
objects,  as  to  render  a  suspicion  of  suicide  even  probalple.  Thus,  if  the  cord  or 
ligature  should  be  found  loose  or  detached, — if  the  ecchymosis  or  mark  in  the 
neck  should  not  accurately  correspond  to  the  points  of  greatest  pressure, — if, 
moreover,  the  means  of  constriction  were  not  evident  when  the  body  was  first 
discovered  and  before  it  had  been  removed  fi-om  its  situation,  there  would  be 
fair  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  act  was  homicidal.  In  cases  in  which 
strangulation  has  resulted  from  a  compression  of  the  "windpipe  by  the  fingers, 
and  where  there  are  fixed  ecchymosed  marks  indicative  of  direct  manual  vio- 
lence, we  have  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  murder ;  for  neither  ac- 
cident nor  suicide  could  be  lu-ged  as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
presence. 

Homicidal  strangulation. — Strangulation  occasionally  comes  before  oru' 
Courts  of  law  as  a  question  of  miu'der  :  and  when  a  person  has  been  tried  upon 
a  charge  of  this  kind,  the  circinnstances  have  been  commonly  so  clear  as  to 
render  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  one  of  a  simple  nature.  Difficulties,  how- 
ever, have  occasionally  arisen,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cases  of  the 
Queen  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Assizes,  1842),  the  Queen  v.  Greek  (Salisbury 
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Lent  Assizes,  1842),  the  Queen  v.  Reynolds  (Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec. 
1842),  and  the  Queen  y.  Foioles  (Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1841).  Li  Reynolds' 
case  it  was  left  uncertain  by  the  medical  evidence  whether  death  was  due  to 
■strangulation  or  malicious  exposure  to  cold;  and  as  the  indictment  only  charged 
the  former  act,  the  prisoners  were  acquitted  !  For  a  full  report  of  a  case  in 
which  the  question  was  whether  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide  by  hang- 
ing, or  had  been  strangled  by  her  husband,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  '  Cor- 
mack's  Journal '  for  1844,  p.  344.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict 
of  '  not  proven ;  '  but  there  could  be  no  medical  doubt  of  his  guilt.  A  case  of 
alleged  murder  by  strangulation  {^Commonwealth  v.  Flannagan)  will  be  found 
reported  in  the  '  American  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,'  Oct.  1845,  p.  389. 

Among  important  cases  of  murder  by  strangulation  which  have  been  brought 
to  trial  in  this  country,  there  are  two  in  which  I  Avas  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  CroAvn,  to  investigate  the  circumstances,  and  give  evidence  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  death  took  place,  as  well  as  to  assign  the  medical  reasons  which 
led  to  the  inference  that  the  deceased  persons  could  not  have  died  by  their  own 
hands.  For  a  full  report  of  one  of  these  cases  {Reg.  v.  Drory,  Essex  Lent  As- 
sizes, 1851),  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,'  Oct.  1851. 
The  deceased,  a  young  woman,  was  foimd  lying  upon  her  face  strangled,  with 
a  rope  coiled  three  times  round  the  lower  part  of  her  neck  :  the  two  inner  coils 
(involving  the  windpipe)  being  tight  and  the  outer  coil  loose,  the  end  of  the 
cord  being  placed  loosely  near  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  which  was  raised 
towards  it.  The  length  of  the  fi-ee  portion  of  cord  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  deceased  grasping  it,  and  tightening  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
the  great  amount  of  violence  foimd  on  the  neck.  The  windpipe  was  flattened 
and  its  canal  completely  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  the  two  inner  coils  of 
rope.  Admitting  that  a  person  could  draw  one  coil  so  tightly,  he  could  not  re- 
tain the  poAver  of  draAAdng  a  second  vnt\\  equal  force,  and  after  this  a  third. 
Fleischmann's  experiments  pro A-e  that  pressure  on  the  trachea,  sufficient  to  flat- 
ten it,  is  attended  Avith  instantaneous  insensibility  and  loss  of  poAver  (p.  37, 
also  case  at  p.  (jQ).  In  Drory' s  case  too  much  was  done  :  one  coil  might  have 
left  the  question  of  homicide  doubtful — three  coils,  so  draAvn,  were  inconsistent 
Avith  the  theory  of  suicide.  The  prisoner,  a  man  of  good  social  position,  Avas 
strenuously  but,  at  the  same  time,  fairly  defended  by  able  counsel ;  but  the 
evidence,  medical  and  circumstantial,  clearly  traced  the  crime  to  him,  and  he 
Avas  convicted.  Most  of  the  reported  cases  of  suicidal  strangulation  published 
by  Avriters  on  medical  jurisprudence  Avere  read  at  the  trial  in  open  court,  and 
the  details  compared  with  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution ;  but  all  admitted 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Tavo  medical  Avitnesses  appeared  for  the  defence. 
They  were  called  A\'ith  a  vieAV  of  shoAving  that  the  deceased  might  have  destroyed 
herself;  but  the  cases  Avi  thin  their  oavq  experience,  Avhich  they  adduced  to  sup- 
port their  opinion,  Avere  so  entirely  different  in  the  details  that  they  merely 
shoAved  thejiossibility  of  suicide  by  strangulation,  and  not  that  suicide  Avas  pos- 
sible or  probable  in  the  case  luider  investigation. 

In  the  other  case  {Reg.  \.  Pincliard,  Northampton  Lent  Assizes,  1852),  it 
Avas  proved  that  deceased  was  f  oimd  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  corner  of  her  room 
on  the  floor,  Avith  a  narroAv  tape  round  her  neck,  hung  loosely  and  singly  over 
a  small  brass  hook  about  three  feet  above  her  head.  Her  clothes  were  placed 
smoothly  under  her,  and  her  hands  Avere  open  and  stretched  out  by  her  side.  The 
annexed  engraving,  Fig.  142,  taken  from  a  plan  of  the  room  soon  after  themin-der, 
Avill  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  body.  There  Avas  a  severe  bruise  over  the 
right  eye,  and  there  Avere  marks  of  blood  on  the  tape,  as  Avell  as  on  the  floor  and 
Avail  of  the  room  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  There  Avas  a  stain  of  fresh  blood 
on  the  knot  of  the  tape  Avhere  it  passed  over  the  hook,  and  there  Avas  no  blood 
on  the  hands  of  the  deceased.    The  Avindpipe  for  ebout  an  inch  and  a  half  Avas 
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lacerated  longitudinally  in  its  rings,  and  there  was  a  deep  circular  mark  round 

the  neck  in  the  course  of  the  doubled  tape,  as  if  either  from  great  pressure 

applied  by  some  person,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  suspended  body.     The  latter 

^.    ,,-  hypothesis,   so  far   as  the  tape 

Fig.  142.  -^  ^     -,     1  A  -I 

round  the  neck  was  concerned^ 
Avas  imtenable.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  did  not  Aveigh  probably 
less  than  120  poimds,  while  the- 
tape  found  round  her  neck  broke 
Avith  a  AA-eight  of  49  pounds  : 
hence  the  deceased  could  not 
have  been  freely  suspended  by  it. 
Apart  from  this  the  injuries  to 
the  parts  aboiit  the  neck,  includ- 
ing the  longitudinal  fracture  of 
the  windpipe  AA'ere  not  such  as  the 
tape  could  have  produced  as  a  re- 
sult of  partial  suspension  in  the 
position  in  Avhich  the  deceased's- 
body  Avas  found.  The  noose  had 
T  been  so  placed  that  the  greatest 
pressure  Avas  on  the  back  of  the- 
neck,  and  the  least  in  front,  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  mechani- 
cal injury  Avas  actually  done.  The- 
deceased  had  been  strangled  probably  by  manual  Adolence  in  the  first  instance,, 
and  afterwards  by  the  use  of  a  ligature  drawn  tightly  by  the  hand.  The  body 
was  then  looped  up  Avith  the  double  tape.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  Avith 
the  smooth  arrangement  of  the  clothes,  the  seA^ere  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body  (inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  suicide),  and  the  marks  of  blood  and 
struggling  in  the  room,  proA^ed  that  there  had  been  homicidal  interference; 
and  the  crime  AA'as  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by  a  series  of  moral  and  cir- 
cumstantial proofs  inconsistent  A\'ith  her  innocence  and  only  consistent  AAdth  her 
guilt. 

In.  directing  attention  to  the  circumstantial  CA'idence,  it  Avas  suggested  that 
the  dress  of  the  deceased  might  be  torn  or  discomposed,  a  fact  indicative  of  a 
A'iolent  struggle,  and,  cceteris  paribtbs,  incompatible  AAdth  suicide;  but  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  eAddence  of  murder,  as  in  Pinclcard' s  case,  may  be 
obtained  by  finding  a  smooth  and  undisturbed  state  of  the  dress,  as  aa^cU  as 
attitude  of  the  body.  In  fact,  AvhosoeA-er  attempts  to  imitate  suicide  under  such 
a  form  of  miu'der  must,  Avhen  the  facts  are  properly  investigated,  inevitably 
fail  in  his  object.  The  assassin  either  does  too  little,  or  he  does  too  much.  The 
Avoman  Avho  committed  the  murder  in  PinckarcVs  case  had  been  a  nurse  in  an 
infu-mary,  and  accustomed  to  lay  out  dead  bodies.  After  the  miu-der  she  appears 
to  haA^e  carried  out,  imthinkingiy,  her  professional  experience,  by  smoothing 
the  clothes  imder  the  body,  placing  the  legs  at  full  length,  the  arms  out  straight 
by  the  side,  and  the  hands  open  and  laid  out  !  Such  a  condition  of  the  body 
was  quite  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of  suicide,  considering  the  amount  of 
violence  Avhich  must  haA'e  attended  the  act  of  sti-angulation.  In  the  case  of 
Drorji,  the  criminal  had  attempted  to  make  the  death  appear  like  an  act  of 
suicide  by  placing  the  loAver  end  of  the  rope  near  the  hand  of  the  deceased  : 
but  he  selected  the  left  hand  Avhen  the  deceased  Avas  right-handed,  and  he  did 
not  leaA^e  enough  rope  free  from  the  neck  for  either  hand  to  gi'asp  in  order  to 
j)roduce  the  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  caused  by  the  tAvo  inner  coils. 
Both  of  these  criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before  execution.  Other  reports 
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of  cases  of  alleged  death  from  homicidal  strangulation  Avill  be  found  in  the 
'  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  295,  and  vol.  44,  p.  1084. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  in  this  place,  the  frequent  occurrence  within  a  recent 
period  of  what  are  called  '  Garotte  robberies.''  The  system  of  murder  normally 
pursued  by  the  Thugs  in  India  appears  to  have  been  imported  into  England,, 
and  many  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in  large 
to-vvns  by  the  employment  of  strangulation  for  the  purpose  of  robbery.  In 
spite  of  some  convictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  criminals  set 
the  law  at  defiance.  The  rigorous  proof  required  of  facts,  which  tmder  these 
assaults  can  rarely  admit  of  direct  proof,  confers  complete  impunity  on  the 
assailants.  The  attack  is  made  during  darkness  :  the  person  is  seized  by  the 
windpipe  from  behind,  or  a  bandage  is  thrown  aroiuid  his  neck ;  and  this  is 
suddenly  tightened,  while  accomplices  are  engaged  in  perpetrating  robbery. 
The  natiu'e  of  the  assault  by  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  an  alarm  or  call  for  assistance.  The  person  assaulted,  if  he  should 
recover,  is  seldom  able  to  identify  an  assailant :  he  is  attacked  from  behind,  is 
rendered  immediately  senseless  and  powerless,  and  can  rarely  offer  any  resist- 
ance. Eecovery  or  death  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds, 
more  or  less,  during  which  the  constriction  of  the  neck  is  continued — on  the 
degi-ee  of  constriction,  and  the  age,  sex,  and  strength  of  constitution  of  the 
person  assaulted.  An  attempt  at  strangulation,  as  in  garotting,  besides  inflict- 
ing serious  local  injury  to  the  windpipe  and  other  parts  near  to  it,  may  cause 
a  state  of  insensibility  which  may  continue  for  some  hours.  There  is  severe 
pain  in  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  and  if  the  larynx 
is  seriously  injured  there  may  be  loss  of  voice.  Dumbness,  however,  is  not 
one  of  the  secondary  symptoms :  and  loss  of  voice  is  usually  only  temporary 
dm-ing  the  pressure.  By  the  24th  and  25th  Victoria,  c.  100,  s.  14,  it  is  enacted, 
inter  alia,  that  '  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any 
person,  with  intent  to  commit  imirder,  shall,  whether  any  bodily  injury  be 
effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony  ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not. 
exceeding  two  years.'  As  the  intent  in  these  cases  is  to  perpetrate  robbery^ 
and  not  murder,  another  section  (21)  has  been  framed,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  crime  of  garotting  :  '  Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  attempt 
tp  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  other  person,  or  shall,  by  any  means  cal- 
culated to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle,  attempt  to  render  any  other  person 
insensible,  unconscious,  or  incapable  of  resistance,  with  intent,  in  any  of  sucli 
cases,  to  enable  himself,  or  any  other  person,  to  commit,  or  with  intent  in  any 
of  such  cases  thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing  any  indictable 
offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  jienal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,'  &c.  From  the  fi-equent  occurrence  of  these  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  stringent.  The  lex  talionis  carried  so  far  as  to 
half-strangle  the  criminal  would  afford  a  much  better  protection  to  the  public, 
and  would  have  in  it  something  of  a  retributory  character. 

Maries  of  violence. — It  may  be  inquired  whether  inarlcs  of  violence  on  the 
body,  or  blood-stains  on  the  clothes,  furnitui-e,  or  in  the  apartment,  do  not 
afford  strong  evidence  of  homicidal  strangulation.  The  answer  is — if  the  marks 
of  violence  are  such  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  arisen  from  any  acci- 
dent before  death,  or  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  self-inflicted,  they 
afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  murder.  But  the  cases  Avherein  so  positive  an 
answer  can  be  returned  are  exceptions  to  the.riile.  It  is  not  always  in  our  power 
to  distinguish  accidental  or  self-inflicted  from  homicidal  violence ;   and  we  are 
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always  bound  to  look  to  the  probability  of  accident,  or  of  previous  attempts 
at  suicide  being  the  source  of  those  personal  injuries  which  may  be  apparent 
on  a  strangled  body. 

In  the  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Lisburn,  the 
marks  of  injury  to  the  neck  clearly  established  homicidal  strangulation.    The 
dead  body  of  an  old  man,  set.  70,  was  found  lying  in  a  potato-field  adjoining 
his  house,  on  the  10th  of  October,  184:2.     His  family  consisted  of  a  son,  the 
son's  wife,  and  a  male  servant,  brother  to  the  son's  wife.     The  deceased  had 
gone  to  gather  potatoes  for  the  servant,  who  was  digging.  On  its  being  known 
to  their  neighboiirs  that  the  body  had  been  found  in  the  field,  suspicions  were 
excited  that  his  death  had  resulted  fi-om  violence.    An  inspection  of  the  body 
'vvas  ordered.  On  opening  the  skull  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood  escaped, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  greatly  congested,  the  sinuses  or  large  veins 
were  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  brain  itself  was  also  congested.     Several  clots 
of  blood  were  observed  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  some  over  the  surface  of 
the  brain.     In  the  chest  the  lungs  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood,  the  air- 
cells  were  ruptured,  and  there  was  considerable  emphysema  (diffusion  of  air). 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  distended  with  dark  blood.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach, 
which  was  about  half  filled  with  potatoes,  was  congested.     On  the  neck,  over 
the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  there  was  a  slight  mark  of  a  crescentic 
form,  with  a  corresponding  though   slighter  mark  on  the  opposite  side.     On 
removing  the  skin  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  seen  immediately 
beneath  the  marks,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.     On  reinoving  this, 
the  left  side  of  the  cartilage,  which  was  ossified,  was  found  much  depressed, 
and  traversed  by  a  fracture  nearly  an  inch  in  length.     From  the  general  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  body,  together  with  the  injury  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  an  ojiinion  was  given  that  death  had  arisen  from  manual  strangula- 
tion— and,  fi'om  the  particular  form  of  the  external  marks  over  the  neck,  hij  a 
left  hand.     Several  witnesses  Avere  examined,  Avho  proved  that  the  deceased 
and  the  servant  were  on  bad  terms,  the  deceased  having  threatened  to  dismiss 
the  servant,  and  that  before  they  had  gone  to  dig  potatoes,  the  servant  said  he 
would  be  revenged  of  his  master.  The  servant  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
assizes.     One  of  the  magistrates  present  desired  that  the  prisoner  might  be 
requested  to  throAv  a  stone,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was  left-handed,  which 
he  did  with  the  left  hand.     At  the  trial  the  sister  of  the  prisoner  swore  that 
she  saw  her  brother  strangling  the  old  man,  and  several  -witnesses  proved  that 
he  had  maltreated  the  deceased  on  many  previous  occasions.     The  counsel  for 
the  defence  advocated  the  prisoner's  case  so  Avell,  and  proved  the  sister  to  be 
of  so  bad  a  character,  that  the  jury,  having  some  doubt  as  to  her  veracity,  ac- 
quitted him.     Dr.  Campbell  forAvarded  to  me  the  ossified  larynx,  Avhich  Avas 
fractured,  as  above  described,  evidently  by  great  manual  violence.     For  the 
accoimt  of  another  case  by  Dr.  Keiller,  in  Avhich  fracture  of  the  larynx  Avas 
properly  regarded  as  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of  homicidal  strangvilation,  see 
^Edin.  Med.  Journal,'  Dec.  1855,  p.  527. 

There  may  l)e  several  marks  on  the  neck,  but  then  the  person  may  have 
tried  to  strangle  himself  more  than  once.  The  throat  may  be  cut — there  may 
be  a  deep-seated  stab  or  gunshot  Avound,  iiivolving  some  of  the  important 
organs  of  the  body — or  poison  may  be  found  in  tlie  stomach  ;  but  in  a  purely 
medical  point  of  vIcaa^,  how  are  we  to  knoAv  that  the  deceased  rlid  not  actually 
make  the  marks,  inflict  the  Avounds,  or  take  the  poison  before  he  succeeded  in 
strangling  himself?  In  the  chapters  on  DroAvning  and  Hanging,  Ave  have 
seen  what  suicides  can  do  Avhen  they  are  desperately  bent  on  destroying  them- 
selves. Wounds  and  personal  injuries  often  create  serious  difficulties  to  a 
medical  jurist,  Avhich  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  on  his  part 
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to  meet  and  explain.  The  prejudice  of  the  public  mind  is  snch,  that  the  dis- 
-covery  of  a  strangled  person,  with  marks  of  personal  injury  or  of  poisoning 
in  his  stomach,  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  a  charge  of  murder,  unless  the 
facts  rendered  it  clearly  impossible  that  any  attempt  could  have  been  made 
on  his  life.  It  is  against  this  prejudice  that  a  medical  witness  must  strenu- 
ously guard  himself :  he  may  be  abused  for  not  joining  in  the  outcry  of  the 
vulgar,  but  the  best  recompense  for  this  abuse  will  be  the  conviction  that  he 
is  interposing  the  shield  of  science  to  protect  a  possibly  innocent  fellow-crea- 
ture fi'om  the  senseless  denunciations  of  ignorance.  Further,  before  a  charge 
of  murder  by  strangulation  is  raised  against  any  person  from  marks  or  ap- 
pearances found  on  a  dead  body,  care  shordd  be  taken  that  they  admit  of  no 
other  probable  explanation  than  the  direct  application  of  violence.  Even  if 
marks  indicative  of  strangulation  are  discovered,  the  question  arises  whether 
they  may  not  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  upon  himself  in  an  attempt 
at  suicide  which  may  have  failed.  If  the  body  of  a  person  is  allowed  to  cool, 
with  a  handkerchief,  band,  or  tightly-fitting  collar  round  the  neck,  a  mark 
resembling  that  of  strangulation  will  be  produced.  Before  any  opinion  is  given 
that  murder  has  been  perpetrated  or  attempted,  the  proofs  on  which  reliance 
is  placed  should  be  distinct,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory.  (See  the  cases  of 
Mrs.  i?yrae  and  Mahaig,  Vol.  I.  pp.  115,  118,  also  cases  at  p.  28,  ante.) 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  infants  and  children,  in  whom  the  neck  is  short,  a 
mark  is  occasionally  seen  which  arises  from  the  bending  of  the  head ;  and  in 
short-necked  persons  a  similar  mark  or  depression  has  been  noticed  after  death, 
in  front  of  the  neck.  These  marks  are  then  rendered  more  prominent  by 
their  assiiming  a  livid  appearance.  They  might,  at  first,  be  mistaken  for  marks 
produced  by  a  ligature  in  attempted  strangulation.  In  one  case  a  death  from 
apoplexy  was  attributed  to  homicidal  strangulation  from  a  cadaveric  change 
of  this  kind.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  139  ;  and  26,  149.)  The  matter  Avas 
set  right  by  the  late  M.  Ollivier.  Homicidal  strangulation  may  be  perpetrated 
on  the  weak  and  infirm  without  causing  any  noise  or  creating  alarm.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  tlu-oat  is  at  once  seized  and  firmly  compressed,  no  cry  can  be 
made,  nor  any  noise  produced  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  near. 
In  June  1857,  an  aged  woman  was  strangled  in  her  shop  by  an  apprentice  in 
so  short  a  time  and  with  such  facility,  that  her  husband,  who  Avas  only  sepa- 
rated from  her  by  a  slight  partition,  heard  no  noise  or  disturbance  diu:ing  this 
act  of  murder.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  157.) 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  contested  questions  of  siiicidal  or  homicidal 
strangulation,  rare  as  they  are,  we  must  be  often  gTeatly  indebted  to  evidence 
founded  on  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  moral  presumptions.  How  far  a  me- 
dical jurist  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  these  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion 
it  will  be  for  the  Court  to  determine.  Generally  speaking,  his  duty  is  rigor- 
ously confined  to  the  furnishing  of  medical  evidence  from  medical  data  alone  ; 
but  instances  present  themselves  in  which  this  rule  must  be  departed  ffom, 
or  the  coiu-se  of  justice  will  be  impeded.  Besides,  there  are  numerous  circum- 
stances of  a  collateral  natiu-e  which  may  materially  modify  a  medical  opinion. 
Thiis  the  sight  of  a  ligature,  the  state  of  the  dress,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
deceased  when  discovered,  although  not  strictly  medical  circumstances,  bear 
directly  upon  medical  opinions;  and  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  objected 
to  which  is  partly  founded  upon  facts  of  this  nature.  It  must  occur-  to  all, 
that  without  circumstantial  evidence,  the  best  medical  opinion  in  these  cases 
will  often  amount  to  nothing.  It  may  be,  for  example,  no  more  than  this : 
the  case  is  either  one  of  homicide  or  suicide,  and  why  is  such  an  indefinite 
answer  to  be  returned  ?  Because,  in  the  abstract  view  of  strangulation,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  a  ligature  was  suicidally  applied  round  the  neck 
or  not.     The  appearances  may  be  in  many  cases  the  same,  and  where  they  are 
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different,  this  difference  may  be  due  to  accident,  so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  we  must  look  to  medical  circiimstances  alone  for  clearing  up  this 
intricate  question.  On  some  occasions  the  theory  of  homicide  or  suicide  will 
be  equally  consistent  with  the  facts.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Franck  and  his  son, 
which  occuiTed  at  Brighton  in  November  1855,  were  of  this  ambiguous  cha- 
racter. "Whether  the  son  strangled  himself,  or  was  strangled  by  his  father, 
was  a  question  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  medical,  moral,  or 
circumstantial  evidence.  Unfortunately,  the  bodies  did  not  undergo  a  proper 
medico-legal  inspection. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene'  (1829,  2,  447),  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation  by  some,  and  of  homicidal 
by  others.  A  servant-girl  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  The  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  rigid  and  lying  in  a  constrained  position,  with  the  face  turned  to  the 
right,  and  there  was  a  handkerchief  so  firmly  tied  around  the  neck  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  removed.  A  quantity  of  fi-oth  and  bloody  mucus  escaped 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  knot  in  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied 
round  the  neck  was  on  the  left  side,  as  it  is  customary  to  find  it  in  left-handed 
people.  The  deceased  was  not  left-handed,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  had  intended  to  commit  suicide  ;  she  Avent  to  bed  the  night  before  in 
her  usual  health  and  spirits.  There  Avas  no  mark  of  violence  externally,  but 
there  Avere  large  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity  scattered  over  the  skin.  There  was 
a  deep  impression  of  a  necklace  on  the  skin  of  the  neck,  Avhich  had  resulted, 
it  was  supposed,  from  the  force  Avith  Avhich  the  handkerchief  had  been  tied. 
The  neck  appeared  SAVoUen,  especially  on  the  right  side.  On  opening  the  head, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  Avere  found  distended,  especially  on  the  right  side  ;  and 
on  this  side  about  half-an-ounce  of  blood  Avas  found  extravasated.  In  the 
mouth  the  tongue  projected  forAvards  between  the  teeth,  but  was  uninjured  by 
them.  The  contents  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  presented  nothing  unusual : 
the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood. 

The  examiners  attributed  death  to  strangulation,  and  in  their  judgment  the 
act  AA'as  not  suicidal.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion,  Avas  the  fact 
that  the  handkerchief  Avas  tied  on  the  neck  in  two  Icnots,  and  the  deceased  could 
not  have  made  more  than  one ;  her  senses  Avould  have  failed  her  before  she 
could  have  made  a  second,  or  at  least  before  she  could  have  made  it  so  perfectly 
as  the  first.  The  position  in  which  the  body  Avas  found,  the  cheerful  conduct 
of  the  deceased  on  the  night  before  her  death,  and  the  absence  of  all  motive  to 
induce  her  to  commit  suicide,  Avere  facts  also  adverse  to  self-destruction ;  but 
as  no  criminal  could  be  pointed  out,  it  Avas  suggested  that  the  act  Avas  suicidal. 
The  College  of  Brunswick^  being  appealed  to  by  the  legal  authorities,  conchided 
that  deceased  could  not  have  died  from  strangulation,  and  assigned  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  as  the  probable  cause  of  death,  from  the  extravasation  of  blood 
met  Avith  in  the  brain.  They  considered  that  the  girl  had  herself  tied  the 
handkerchief  round  her  neck  for  the  pur^^ose  of  keeping  herself  AA^arm,  as  the 
night  on  Avhich  she  died  Avas  extremely  cold.  They  admitted  the  probability 
that  she  might  have  imprudently  tied  the  handkerchief  too  tightly — a  circum- 
stance Avhich  had  perhaps  facilitated  the  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and 
extravasation  of  blood.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  College  for  their  opinion 
Avas,  that  the  handkerchief  had  produced  no  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  neck  ; 
but,  as  it  is  noAV  Avell  knoAvn  that  a  person  may  be  strangled  and  no  ecchymosis 
be  produced,  the  argmnent  that  the  deceased  had  not  died  by  strangulation 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  motive  alleged  for  the  handkerchief  being  placed 
around  the  neck  appeared  Avholly  inconsistent  AAdth  the  facts.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  imagined  that  any  person  Avho  did  not  contemplate  suicide  would  retire  to 
rest  with  a  handkerchief  tied  in  a  double  knot  so  tightly  around  the  neck  as 
to  render  it  very  difficiilt  to  remove:  it  Avas  CAddently  so  tight  that  strangula- 
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tion  miglit  easily  have  resulted  from  the  constriction.  The  apoplectic  appear- 
ances in  the  head  may  have  been  due  to  the  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood, 
in  consequence  of  the  ligature.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  death  from  strangulation  :  no  morbid  cause  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  sudden  death  (excepting  eiFusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  which  has  already 
been  accounted  for)  was  discovered  in  the  body.  Whether  the  ligature  was 
placed  round  the  neck  by  the  female  herself,  or  by  another,  may  be  a  matter 
of  doubt :  yet  when  we  consider  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely  impossible 
in  the  act  on  her  part,  that  there  were  no  appearances  of  violence  about  her 
person  or  clothes,  and  no  evidence  of  any  individual  having  had  access  to  the 
apartment,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  strangulation  was  suicidal. 

In  Reg.  v.  Cooper  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  his  son  by  strangulation.  In  this  case  a  twisted  cotton 
handkerchief  was  found  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased.  It  was  tied  tightly,  and 
with  a  double  knot :  a  finger  could  not  be  introduced  between  it  and  the  neck. 
The  face  had  a  bloated  appearance, — the  tongue  protruded,  and  the  teeth  were 
deeply  indented  into  it.  The  deceased  was  a  boy  only  eight  years  old.  The 
surgeon  rightly  concluded  that  this  was  a  case  of  homicidal  strangulation. 
The  carelessness  with  which  these  inquiries  are  sometimes  conducted  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  Reg.  v.  Browning  (Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec.  1845),  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  by  strangulation,  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  deceased  had  strangled  herself  in  a  fit 
of  temporary  insanity.  In  this  case  the  cord  had  been  twisted  tightly  twice 
round  the  neck  and  then  tied  in  a  knot ! 

A  case  was  tried  at  the  Northampton  Lent  Assizes,  1853  {^Reg.  v.  Gibbins), 
which  presents  some  features  of  interest.     The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  boy,  set.  8,  her  illegitimate  son.     He  was  alive  and  Avell  at  about 
4.30  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  he  was  taking  tea  Avith  the  prisoner  and 
her  sister.     A  little  before  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  lying  on  his  back  with  his  arms  across  the  lower  part  of  his  chest.     A 
silk  handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  the  bed-clothes  were  a 
little  tm-ned  off  him.   There  was  a  mark  or  depression  round  the  neck  where  the 
handkerchief  had  been  tied,  biit  no  ecchymosis  beneath.     The  brain  and  its 
membranes Avere  much  congested;  the  lungs  but  slightly  congested;  the  stomach 
contained  some  food  partly  digested  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  stated  to  have 
been  found  considerably  inflamed  (?),  and  the  inflammation  extended  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestines.     One  medical  Avitness  said  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  handkerchief  being  found  round  the  neck, 
and  the  position  of  the  body,  he  was  of  opinion  that  death  Avas  caused  by  vio- 
lence (strangulation)  ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  boy  could  have  strangled 
himself.    If  he  had  tied  the  handkerchief  tightly  enough  to  produce  strangula- 
tion, he  could  not  haA'e  returned  his  hands  to  the  position  in  Avhich  they  were 
found.    Another  medical  Avitness  considered  that  deceased  had  died  from  poison. 
He  formed  this  conclusion  from  the  extensive  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  other  caiise  sufficient  to  account  for 
death.     He  did  not  think  the  congestion  of  the  brain  Avas  sufficient,  nor  did  he 
think  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  strangulation.     There  Av^as  an  absence 
of  the  iTSual  mark  (ecchymosed?),  and  the  face  Avas  pallid;   the  congestion  of 
the  lungs  Avas  slight,  and  there  Avas  no  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
A  chemist  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  bixt  there 
Avas  no  mineral  poison  ;  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  might  have  arisen 
fi'om  poison  or  from  natural  causes.     As  the  medical  evidence  entirely  failed 
to  prove  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  violence,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  in  this  case  the  appearances  in  the  stomach  were 
the  result  of  inflammation  from  irritant  poison.    Any  irritant,  mineral  or  vege- 
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table,  Avhicli  Avould  have  destroyed  life  in  three-and-a-half  hours,  Avithout  caus- 
ing vomiting  and  purging,  would  have  been  found  in  the  stomach.  The  partly- 
digested  meal  taken  at  4.30  when  the  boy  was  seen  healthy  and  well,  was  there 
found  unmixed  with  any  poison.  How,  and  when,  was  the  silk  handkerchief 
tied  round  the  neck  ?  It  Avas  not  the  result  of  accident,  nor  could  this  kind 
of  suicide  be  suspected  in  so  young  a  child.  The  attitude  in  which  the  body 
Avas  found  and  the  age  of  the  child,  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  suicide. 
The  handkerchief  Avas  not  tied  round  the  neck  after  death — there  could  be  no 
motiA'e  for  such  an  act ;  it  must  haA'^e  been  tied  Avhile  the  child  Avas  living. 
The  absence  of  any  ecchymosis  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  ligature  is  not  opposed  to 
this  vieAV.  The  state  of  the  brain  appears  to  show  death  from  apoplexy  as. 
a  result  of  an  interruption  to  the  cerebral  circulation  by  the  ligature.  The 
usual  appearances  of  asphyxia  in  the  heart  Avere  wanting.  The  redness  of  the 
stomach  Avas  probably  OAAdng  to  congestion,  and  not  to  inflammation,  and  may 
have  been  due  to  the  process  of  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death ;  or 
it  may  have  been  the  result  of  congestion,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Yelloly  in  the 
loodies  of  executed  criminals,  and  by  others  in  cases  of  strangulation  (^ante, 
p.  40).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  that  this. 
Avas  a  case  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  fatal  effects  being  produced  chiefly 
through  the  brain. 

In  all  cases  of  fatal  strangulation  resulting  from  an  act  of  suicide,  the  means, 
by  which  strangulation  Avas  prodtxced  must  be  found  upon  the  neck.  The 
condition  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  coui'se  and  direction  of  the  cord,  the 
mode  in  AA^hich  it  Avas  secured  or  fixed  in  order  to  produce  effective  pressure 
on  the  Avindpipe,  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  muscles  and  parts  beneath,  are 
circumstances  from  Avhich,  if  observed  at  the  time,  a  correct  medical  opinion 
may  generally  be  formed.  If  the  means  of  constriction  are  removed,  or  the 
cord  or  ligature  is  loosely  applied,  these  facts,  unless  explained,  are  presump- 
tive of  homicidal  interference. 

There  is  another  condition  in  Avhich  a  presumption  of  homicide  will  be 
justifiable.     A  man,  in  strangling  himself,  is  not  likely  to  vary  the  means. 
The  act  is  commonly  due  to  a  sudden  impulse,  if  Ave  may  judge  from  the 
moral  proofs  afforded  in  the  instances  on  record.     The  article  which  is  nearest 
to  the  suicide  is  seized,  and  made  the  instrument  of  self-destruction.     It  has 
already  been  stated  as  doubtful  whether  a  person  could  strangle  himself  by 
the  mere  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  Avindpipe :  the  discovery  of  such 
marks  only  as  Avould  indicate  this  kind  of  strangulation,  therefore,  renders 
suicide  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.    But  these  marks  may  be  sometimes- 
ascribed  to  the  deceased  having  fallen  Avith  his  hand  possibly  applied  to  his< 
neck,  and  the  inference  Avill  be  draAvn  that  they  have  accidentally  resulted 
from  the  pressure  of  his  OAvn  fingers.    This  is  an  improbable  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  production  of  ecchymosis  or  excoriation  of  the  skin  in  the  fi'ont 
of  the  neck.     If,  besides  these  marks  of  fingers,  Ave  find  a  circular  mark,  Avith 
a  ligatiire  still  around  the  neck,  the  presumption  of  miu-der  becomes  very 
strong.     It  may  be  said  that  a  person  might  at  first  try  to  strangle  himself 
Avith  his  fingers,  and  not  succeeding,  might  afterAvards  employ  a  cord.     But 
the  degree  to  Avhich  the  coincidental  impressions  exist  AviU  assuredly  in  gene- 
ral remove  this  objection.    A  miuder  Avas  committed  many  years  since  in  this 
country  in  the  manner  here  stated.    A  gentleman  of  fortune  Avas  found  stran- 
gled on  board 'of  a  ship  in  the  port  of  Bristol.     Besides  the  mark  of  a  rope 
drawn  tightly  round  the  neck,  there  Avere  distinct  impressions  of  nails  and 
fingers  in  fi'ont  of  the  throat.     An  investigation  took  place,  and  the  result 
proA'ed — as,  indeed,  this  state  of  the  neck  rendered  it  almost  certain — that  the 
deceased  had  been  murdered.     It  Avas  afterwards  confessed  by  one  of  the 
murderers  that  they  had  first  strangled  him  Avith  their  hands,  and  then  drew 
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tlie  rope  aboiit  his  neck,  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  his  death.     (See  also  on 
this  subject  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  2,  149.) 

Iviputed  homicidal  strangulation. — Hitherto  the  subject  of  strangulation 
has  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  dead.    But  a  living  person  may  charge 
another  with  attempting  miu'der  under  such  circumstances,  and  here  a  medi- 
cal jurist  will  have  the  not  very  ardvious  duty  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
imposture.    It  has  been  considered  so  improbable  that  any  one  would  seriously 
attempt  to  strangle  himself,  and  then  impute  the  act  to  another,  that  medical 
jurists  have  given  but  little  attention  to  this  matter.     A  case  tried  in  France 
(Affaire  Armand  et  Maurice  Roux,  March  1864)  has  shown  the  great  import- 
ance of  it,  and  how  easily  medical  men  may  be  misled  by  a  plausible  story 
in  forming  their  opinions.     As  in  reference  to  imputed  wounds,  so  in  these 
cases,  impostors  rarely  produce  such  injury  to  themselves  as  to  place  their 
lives  in  jeopardy.    The  cord  is  loose  round  the  neck,  or  there  would  be  speedy 
death ;  it  is  not  so  secm-ed  as  to  press  with  great  force  on  the  air-passages,  to 
cause  the  tongue  to  protrude,  or  to  produce  lividity  of  the  face  or  neck,  or 
ecchymosis  in  the  conjunctiva^  and  the  skin.     It  is  either  a  ligature  or  a  rope 
which  is  used  by  the  impostor :  he  does  not  commonly  resort  to  manual  vio- 
lence to  his  throat.     The  marked  feature  of  a  really  homicidal  attempt  is  in 
the  gi-eat  amount  of  violence  done  to  the  neck ;  and  the  account  given  by  the 
impostor  will  be  inconsistent  in  its  details,  and  not  reconcilable  with  the  or- 
dinary effects  of  homicidal  strangulation.     Tardieu  met  with  a  case,  in  which 
a  young  woman  of  good  social  position,  wishing  to  excite  some  public  sym- 
pathy, alleged  that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy. 
One  evening  she  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  room,  apparently  in  a  very 
alarming  state :    she  could  not  speak,  but  indicated,  partly  by  gestures  and 
partly  by  writing,  that  as  she  was  entering  her  room  a  man  had  attempted  to 
strangle  her  by  pressing  his  hand  upon  her  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
stabbed  her  twice  in  the  chest  Avith  a  dagger.     On  close  examination  the  two 
stabs  were  found  to  have  penetrated  only  to  the  outer  clothing.     But  the  most 
singular  effect  of  the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation  was  that,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  difficulty  of  speaking  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  had  been  followed 
by  complete  dumbness !     M.  Tardieu,  who  was  officially  authorized  to  examine 
the  case,  could  find  on  the  neck  no  trace  of  any  attempt  at  strangulation ;  and  on 
assuring  the  yormg  lady  that  the  loss  of  voice  under  such  circmnstances  could 
not  last  for  more  than  a  minute,  she  at  once  admitted  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  charge  !  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  163.)  On  this  occasion  no  person 
was  accused ;  but  the  case  is  different  when,  for  the  purpose  of  extortion  or 
other  base  motives,  one  or  more  persons  are  charged  with  an  attempt  at  murder. 
A  flagrant  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  above  mentioned,  in  which  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Montpellier  was  charged  by  his  servant,  Maurice  Soux,  with  having 
attempted  to  murder  him  by  strangulation.     The  case  was  tried  in  March 
1864,  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Bouches  du  Ehone ;  and,  fortimately 
for  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  medico-legal  science  in 
France,  it  ended  in  a  complete  acquittal  of  the  accused.    (Aff'aii'e  Armand  et 
Maurice  Roux,  Paris,  1864.)     '  Eelation  Medico-legale  de  I'Affaire  Armand,' 
&c.,  par  A.  Tardieu, '  Annales  d'Hygiene  et  de  Medecine  Legale,'  1864, 1,  415.) 
On  the  7tli  of  July,  1863,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Roux,  the  accuser 
— a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  servant  of  the  accused — was  fotmd  in  a 
cellar  of  his  master's  house  stretched  on  the  floor,  his  feet  and  hands  tied : 
he  was  apparently  strangled,  and,  it  is  said,  almost  lifeless.     Under  medical 
care,  in  less  than  three  hours  he,  however,   completely  recovered.     On  the 
next  morning  (as  he  professed  to  be  unable  to  speak)  he  informed  those  about 
him,  by  signs,  that  his  master  came  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  he  was  in 
the  cellar,  scolded  him,  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
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(which  knocked  him  down),  attempted  to  strangle  him,  and  then  bound  him 
■with  cords,  and  left  him  on  the  floor  as  he  was  found.  These  injuries,  accord- 
ing to  him,  Avere  inflicted  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  so  that  on  his  own 
statement  he  had  been  lying  on  the  cellar  floor  in  a  helpless  state  and  imable 
to  give  an  alarm,  for  more  than  eleven  hours,  ^l.  Ay^mand  denied  the  charge, 
affirming  that  the  whole  statement  was  a  falsehood ;  and  certainly  no  motive 
could  be  siiggested  for  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  position 
and  education.  No  corroborative  evidence  could  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  charge,  and  it  rested  simply  on  the  word  of  one  man  against  the  word  of 
another.  M.  Tardieu,  who  with  other  medical  experts  gave  evidence  for  the 
defence,  has  pubhshed  a  siunmary  of  the  case. 

When  the  accuser  was  found,  he  was  lying  on  his  left  side  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  floor,  and  his  legs  were  tied  with  a  handkerchief  which  belonged 
to  the  accused — and  which,  from  Roux's  position  in  the  household,  it  Avas  very 
easy  for  him  to  procure  fi-om  his  master's  wardrobe.  His  arms  Avere  cold, — 
his  head  and  face  of  a  natural  Avarmth, — the  breathing  stertorous  or  loud — the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  eyelid  and  eye  almost  insensible.  There  Avas 
around  the  neck  a  cord  about  one-cpiarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  it  Avas 
coiled  three  or  foiu*  times  round,  and  not  secured  by  any  knot.  There  Avere 
some  marks  about  the  neck,  not  ecchymosed,  and  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  There  Avas  no  injury  to  the  skin,  and  there  Avere  no  marks  on  the  neck 
such  as  the  coils  of  this  cord  Avould  have  produced  had  it  been  applied  with 
any  force  by  an  assailant.  The  cords  bound  around  the  legs  and  Avrists  Avere 
such  as  any  one  might  apply  to  himself :  they,  therefore,  require  no  fiu'ther 
notice.  As  there  Avas  no  swelling  around  them,  it  was  obvious  that  they  could 
not  have  been  applied  for  upAvards  of  eleven  hours,  as  stated  by  the  accuser, 
but  only  Avithin  a  short  time  of  his  being  discovered  in  the  cellar. 

The  time  assigned  by  this  man  for  the  malicious  assault  Avas  fatal  to  his 
story.  The  cord  round  the  neck  had  not  been  applied  Avith  sufficient  force  to 
interrupt  respiration  in  any  degree.  This  Avas  not  only  proved  by  the  absence 
of  any  marks  on  the  neck  corresponding  to  it,  but  by  the  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  that  he  had  been  in  the  same  position  eleven  hours.  Had 
this  been  true,  and  the  cord  apphed  so  as  to  produce  imminent  symptoms  of 
strangulation  as  he  described,  he  Avould  have  died  from  the  effects  Avithin  an 
hour  after  he  had  been  so  maltreated.  Men  Avho  strangle  others  either  draAV 
a  cord  tightly,  or  secure  it  by  a  knot.  The  pressure  to  the  neck  is  not  so  gen- 
tle as  to  leave  no  mark  whatever,  or  to  allow  the  strangled  person  to  breathe 
and  watch  all  that  goes  on  around  him  for  a  period  of  eleven  hours  !  There 
Avas  therefore  nothing  in  this  man's  state  but  Avhat  might  have  been  self-pro- 
duced :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  facts  Avere  inconsistent  Avith  the  sup- 
position of  a  homicidal  attack  having  been  made  upon  him  by  another.  There 
Avas  no  trace  of  any  bloAv  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  Avhile  the  violence  described, 
if  really  inflicted,  Avould  have  left  some  strong  evidence  of  its  existence.  In 
the  absence  of  this  there  Avas  a  Avant  of  all  corroboration  of  the  charge.  Al- 
though he  stated  that  he  Avas  rendered  insensible  by  the  bloAv,  yet  he  AA^as  able 
to  observe  and  describe  minutely  the  proceedings  of  the  accused  as  to  the  sub- 
sequent strangling,  and  the  binding  of  his  legs  and  arms.  No  injury  Avas  done 
to  the  larynx  in  any  Avay;  yet  the  man  professed  to  be  dumb,  and  un- 
able to  speak.  Dumbness  is  not  one  of  the  af  ter-conseqiiences  of  an  act  of  stran- 
gulation fi'om  Avhich  a  person  recovers.  This  Avas  nothing  biit  a  continuance 
of  the  imposition  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  in  Avhich  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful.  It  is  highly  probable  that  only  shortly  before  he  Avas 
discovered,  this  man  had  arranged  the  ligatures  about  his  body.  He  kneAV  the 
time  at  which  the  cellar  Avould  be  visited  for  domestic  purposes ;  and,  having 
thus  bound  himself,  he  made  this  charge  against  his  master,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money. 
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To  assert,  as  some  medical  men  did  in  support  of  this  palpably  false  accu- 
sation, that  a  man  intending  murder  by  strangulation,  might  use  a  cord  gently 
for  such  a  piu-pose  and  produce  no  injury  to  the  neck,  is  equal  to  affirming 
that  no  corroborative  medical  evidence  is  necessary  to  sustain  such  a  serious 
■charge.  If  this  is  admitted,  no  one  is  safe  from  an  accusation  of  murder.  As 
a  rule,  a  man  intending  murder  does  not  half-strangle  any  more  than  he  half- 
stabs  or  half -poisons  another.  If,  as  is  most  improbable  in  attempted  homi- 
cide, the  cord  is  left  only  loosely  coiled  around  the  neck,  the  person  assaulted 
necessarily  retains  the  power  of  breathing  and  calling  for  assistance  ;  but  if  the 
hand  of  a  murderer  has  been  at  work,  it  is  effectually  tightened,  and  the 
person  dies  in  a  few  minutes.  A  charge  of  this  kind,  where  there  can  be  no 
Avitness  but  the  person  making  it,  reqiiires  to  be  supported,  not  by  medical 
probabilities  or  possibilities,  but  by  the  strongest  medical  facts.  These  ought 
to  show  that  there  are  such  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck  as  an  assassin  would 
be  likely  to  inflict,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  person  making  the  charge 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce,  or  have  the  power  of  producing  on  himself. 
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CHAPTER  56. 

SUFFOCATION  FROM  MECHANICAL  CAUSES — VARIOUS  FORMS    OF — CAUSE  OF  DEATH 

APPEARANCES    AFTER   DEATH — EVIDENCE    OF   DEATH    FROM    SUFFOCATION — ACCI- 
DENTAL    SUICIDAL     AND     HOMICIDAL     SUFFOCATION MEDICAL      AND     PHYSICAL 

EVIDENCE    OF    THE    CAUSE    OF   DEATH SMOTHERING. 

By  suffocation  we  are  to  understand  that  condition  in  which  air  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  into  the  lungs,  not  by  constriction  of  the  "\vindpipe,  but  by 
some  mechanical  cause  operating  on  the  mouth  and  nostrils  externally,  or  on 
the  throat,  windpipe,  and  air-passages  internally.  In  this  sense  it  will  be 
perceived  that  drowning  is  one  form  of  death  by  suffocation,  the  water  being 
an  effectual  medium  for  preventing  access  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

The  term  suffocation  is  applied  to  various  conditions  in  which  the  symptoms 
and  effects  differ.  There  may  be  a  simple  privation  of  air, — the  air  respired 
may  not  be  renewed  for  the  want  of  proper  ventilation, — or,  lastly,  the  air 
Avhich  is  breathed  may  be  mixed  with  certain  noxious  gases  or  vapours,  which 
by  absorption  into  the  blood  through  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  may  destroy 
life  like  poisons.  The  symptoms  preceding  death,  the  disposition  to  recovery, 
and  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  fatal  cases,  will  differ  imder  these  circum- 
stances. It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  consider  the  most  simple  form  of 
suffocation  Avhich  is  within  the  reach  of  experiment, — namely,  that  which  de- 
pends on  the  privation  of  air  by  substances  blocking  up  the  air-passages,  or 
by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  Committee  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  a 
tube  was  inserted  into  the  windpipe,  and  breathing  either  took  place  or  was 
completely  arrested,  according  to  whether  the  tube  was  kept  open  or  closed  by 
an  accurately-fitting  plug.  When  the  tube  was  closed  the  animal,  after  a  vari- 
able number  of  seconds,  made  strong  efforts  to  breathe  ;  and  when  these  ceased, 
unless  air  was  speedily  admitted,  it  died.  From  nine  experiments  on  the  dog, 
the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  after  the  animal  had  been 
completely  deprived  of  air,  was  four  minutes  and  five  seconds.  The  average 
duration  of  the  heart's  action  was  seven  minutes  and  eleven  seconds ;  and  it , 
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fiu'ther  appeared  that,  on  an  average,  the  heart's  action  continued  for  three 
mintites  and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  animal  had  ceased  to  make  respiratory 
efforts.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place  in  animals, 
the  folloAving  conclusions  were  draAvn : — 1st,  a  dog  may  be  deprived  of  air  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  and  afterwards  recover  with- 
out the  application  of  artificial  means ;  and  2ndly,  a  dog  is  unlikely  to  recover, 
if  left  to  itseK,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of  four 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.  As  in  drowning,  the  shorter  the  interval  between  the 
last  respiratory  efforts  and  the  readmission  of  air,  the  greater  the  chance  of  re- 
covery.    ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  454.) 

The  results  of  these  experiments  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  life  under 
privation  of  air,  may  be  considered  applicable  to  a  human  being.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  man  would  survive  imder  these  circumstances  longer  than  a  dog,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  destroyed  in  from  four 
to  five  minutes  after  the  power  of  breathing  had  been  completely  arrested. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  death  by  suffocation,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
medico-legal  interest : — 1.  The  close  application  of  the  hand  over  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  or  the  placing  of  a  plaster  or  cloth  over  these  parts,  combined  with 
pressm-e  on  the  chest :  this  was  formerly  not  an  imfrequent  form  of  homicidal 
suffocation.  2.  Smothering,  or  the  covering  of  the  head  and  face  witli  articles 
of  clothing,  &c.,  Avhich  effectually  prevent  breathing.  3.  The  accidental  or 
forcible  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  mouth  and  throat.  4.  The 
flow  of  blood  into  the  windpipe  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat,  or  from 
the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  or  aneurismal  sac.  5.  In  wounds  of  the  throat, 
when  the  Avindpipe  is  completely  divided,  the  lower  end  may  be  so  drawn  into 
the  woimd  as  to  produce  a  closure  of  the  orifice,  and  intercept  the  passage  of  air. 
One  or  other  of  these  causes  frequently  operates  to  render  a  wound  in  the 
throat  fatal.  G.  The  plunging  of  the  face  into  miid,  snow,  dust,  feathers,  or 
similar  substances.  In  all  these  cases  death  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  and 
with  great  rapidity  if  the  chest  sustains  at  the  same  time  any  degree  of  forcible 
compression.  7.  SAvelhng  or  spasm  of  the  glottis  produced  by  the  contact  of 
corrosive  svibstances.  A  case  was  referred  to  me,  in  July  1848,  in  which  death 
Avas  probably  thus  caused  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  pernitrate 
of  mercury  to  an  ulcer  in  the  tlu-oat. 

Suffocation  from  mechanical  causes. — Suffocation  may  arise  from  morbid 
causes,  such  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  an  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  the  bursting  of  a  tonsillary  abscess,  or  the  effusion  of  lymph, 
blood,  or  pus  into  the  A\dndpipe,  or  about  the  opening  of  the  larynx  (rima 
glottidis).  Any  of  these  causes  may  suddenly  arrest  the  act  of  breathing,  a 
fact  Avhicli  can  only  be  determined  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  body. 
Among  many  cases  of  death  fi-om  suffocation  produced  by  mechanical  causes, 
Avhich  have  been  reported,  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice  : — 1.  A  boy 
died  in  half-an-hour  under  alarming  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
poisoning,  and  it  appeared  that  a  simple  medicinal  powder  had  been  given  to 
him  about  five  minutes  before  the  attack  !  On  inspection  Dr.  Geoghegan  found 
the  loAver  part  of  the  Avindpipe  blocked  up  Avith  cheesy  scrofulous  matter :  it 
Avas  evident  that  the  child  had  died  fi'om  suffocation  as  a  result  of  disease^ 
and  not  from  the  medicine.  2.  The  folloAving  case  was  communicated  by  Mr- 
EdAvardes  to  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  : — A  child  of  eight  years  of  age, 
Avhile  at  play,  was  suddenly  seized  Avith  symptoms  as  of  a  fit.  He  Avas  quickly 
carried  home,  and  l^ecame  violently  convulsed.  Although  retaining  conscious- 
ness and  sj^eech,  his  countenance  Avas  extremely  anxious,  and  he  littered  the 
expression  that  he  should  die.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  there  Avas  no  op- 
portunity of  getting  any  distinct  kuoAvledge  of  the  previous  history,  beyond 
the  surmise  that  the  boy  had  sAvalloAved  something.     The  Araidpipe  AA-'as  im- 
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mediately  opened  :  a  little  air  issued  from  the  opening  :  artificial  respiration 
was  attempted,  but  without  eiFect,  as  the  child  gave  but  two  gasps  after  the 
operation,  and  died.  An  inspection  revealed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages.  The  substance  was  Avhitish,  and  covered 
Avith  mucus :  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  bronchial  gland.  Upon 
slitting  ojien  the  windpipe  the  spot  whence  the  gland  had  issued  was  perceived. 
3,  A  man,  ast.  31,  was  put  to  bed  drunk,  having  previously  vomited ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  found  dead.  On  inspection  Dr.  Jackson  of  Leith 
discovered  the  usual  appearances  of  asphyxia,  i.e.  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  air-passages 
carefully,  and  he  found  lying  over  the  upper  opening  of  the  Avindpipe  (rima 
glottidis),  a  thin  and  transparent  piece  of  potato-skin  so  closely  applied  to  the 
fissure  as  to  prevent  breathing.  The  man  had  died,  accidentally  suffocated. 
from  this  mechanical  cause.  He  had  had  potatoes  for  dinner  the  day  before  ; 
the  piece  of  skin  had  probably  been  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  vomiting,  and 
had  been  drawn  back  by  inspiration  into  the  singular  position  in  which  it  was 
found.  Owing  to  intoxication,  the  deceased  Avas  unable  to  cough  it  up.  I 
agree  Avith  Dr.  Jackson  in  thinking  that  this  case  conveys  a  caution  in  making 
inspections.  In  England  the  verdict  Avould  most  probably  haA^e  been,  '  Died 
by  the  visitation  of  God,'  Avithout  an  examination  of  the  body  !  The  result 
clearly  shoAvs  that  in  every  case  of  sudden  death  there  should  be  a  strict  in- 
vestigation.    ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.'  April  1844,  p.  390.) 

Mr.  Nason  communicated  to  me  a  case  (Sept.  1860),  in  Avhich  a  child 
seventeen  months  old  died  suddenly  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  On  a 
minute  inspection  to  determine  the  cause  of  death,  a  full-gi'OAvn  pea  Avas  found 
firmly  fixed  in  the  larynx,  betAveen  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartUages,  blocking 
up  the  air-passages.  It  Av^as  probable  that  it  had  been  in  the  air-tubes  some 
time,  as  there  Avas  muco-purulent  matter  effused,  and  under  a  sudden  fit  of 
coughing  it  had  been  throA\'n  into  the  position  in  Avhich  it  Avas  found,  thereby 
causing  death  by  suffocation.  Dr.  Eichardson  met  Avith  a  case  of  death  from 
suffocation  caused  by  the  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  a  full  stomach,  a  portion 
of  the  food  having  blocked  up  the  throat.  A  case  similar  in  its  details  occm-red 
to  Mr.  MatthcAvs.  ('Lancet,' Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  262.)  Children  are  often 
suffocated  from  small  portions  of  solid  food  penetrating  into  the  air-passages ; 
and  imless  an  inspection  of  these  parts  is  made,  death  may  be  easily  referred  to 
some  natural  cause.  (See  case  by  Mr.  Synnott,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  994  ; 
also  '  Lancet,'  May  16,  1846,  p.  561.)  In  some  instances  a  retraction  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue  may  lead  to  the  suffocation  of  a  ncAv-born  child.  ('  Seller's 
Journal,'  March  1854,  p.  278.)  Accidental  suffocation  fi-om  the  impaction  of 
large  masses  of  food  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  If  the  glottis  (the  opening 
of  the  Avindpipe)  be  completely  closed  by  food,  death  may  take  place  suddenly. 
It  does  not  follow,  hoAvever,  that  a  person  so  situated  is  incapable  of  making- 
some  exertion  or  of  moving  from  the  spot.  Dr.  Mackenzie  relates  a  case  in  Avhich 
a  man  Avas  suddenly  choked  by  swalloAving  a  large  piece  of  meat :  he  imme- 
diately Avalked  across  the  street  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  soon  after  entering  it 
he  fell  doAvn  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After  death  the  throat  Avas  found  tO" 
be  filled  Avith  a  piece  of  beef,  Avhich  rested  on  the  glottis,  and  had  pressed  the 
epiglottis  forAvard.  Part  of  the  mass  had  entered  the  Avindpipe  through  the 
rima  glottidis,  and  had  thiis  caused  death  by  suffocation.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  the  foreign  body  does  not  so  completely  close  the 
aperture  as  to  prevent  some  degree  of  respiration,  but  the  blood  being  imper- 
fectly aerated,  asphyxia  is  speedily  induced.  ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July  1851, 
p.  68.)  In  a  case  Avhich  occiu-red  in  April  1858,  a  youth,  set.  17,  lost  his  life 
OAving  to  an  oyster  becoming  impacted  in  the  air-passages  during  the  act  of 
swalloAving.     In  another,  death  Avas  eaiised  by  a  piece  of  potato  Avhich  Avas 
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found  fixed  in  the  trachea.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  4G1.)     In  1870  sixty 
•deaths  from  suffocation  by  food  were  registered  in  England. 

A  person  has  been  wrongly  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  another, 
"\vhen  the  cause  was  really  owing  to  an  accidental  impaction  of  food  in  the 
larynx.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  (which  is  reported  in  the  'Lancet' 
for  March  9,  1850,  p.  313)  occurred  at  Hillingdon.  Deceased  had  had  a 
■quarrel  with  the  accused,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  and  they  were  seen  to  fall 
to  the  ground  together,  while  struggling  and  fighting.  They  were  separated. 
About  twohoui's  afterwards  the  deceased,  who  appeared  quite  well,  was  observed 
to  rise  from  the  dinner-table  and  leave  the  room.  He  was  found  leaning  against 
the  cottage,  as  if  in  a  falling  position,  and  he  expired  in  two  or  three  minutes  ! 
The  man  mth  whom  deceased  had  been  fighting,  was  charged  with  man- 
slaughter before  a  magistrate.  At  the  inquest  the  medical  witness  stated  that 
he  found  the  organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the  brain,  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
'The  brain  was  excessively  congested,  and  he  attributed  death  to  apoplexy.  The 
■coroner  desired  the  Avitness  to  examine  the  mouth  and  throat  (which  he  had 
omitted  to  do  at  the  inspection),  as  from  the  suddenness  of  death  after  eating, 
he  (the  coroner)  thought  the  man  might  have  been  choked.  This  opinion 
turned  out  to  be  correct.  A  large  piece  of  meat  was  foimd  Avedged  in  the 
opening  of  the  throat ;  this  had  caused  death  by  suffocation.  It  had  not  com- 
pletely closed  the  air-passages  in  the  first  instance  :  hence  the  man  Avas  able  to 
move  fi'om  the  dinner -table.  The  person  accused  of  manslaughter  Avas  dis- 
charged. Dr.  LeAvin  describes  a  case  in  Avhich  a  soldier  was  found  dead  in 
his  cell  tAvo  hours  after  he  had  been  confined.  On  inspection  it  Avas  found  that 
a  large  piece  of  potato  was  impacted  in  the  air-passages,  completely  preventing 
respiration.     (' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  2,  342.) 

A  person  may  die  suffocated,  not  from  the  act  of  SAvallowing  food,  but  by 
reason  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  finding  their  Avay  into  the  air- 
passages.  Tavo  cases  are  quoted  at  p.  83  ante.  Whenever  vomiting  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inspiration  while  the  vomited  matters  are  in  the  mouth,  the  food 
is  very  liable  to  be  draAvn  into  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  cells, 
and  to  cause  suffocation.  Pressure  on  the  body  may  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  act  of  A^omiting.  A  man  Avas  struck  several  blows  Avith  the  fist,  he  Avas 
then  stabbed  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  finally  his  body  Avas  trampled  on  by 
his  assailants.  He  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  On  inspec- 
tion the  air-passages  were  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  matter 
isuch  as  existed  in  the  stomach.  The  wounds  received  Avere  only  flesh  Avounds, 
no  large  blood-vessel  having  been  injured.  Nevertheless  one  expert  attributed 
'death  to  loss  of  blood  from  the  Avounds — another  assigned  it  to  asphyxia  from 
the  food  vomited  by  the  deceased  passing  into  the  lungs  during  an  inspiration. 
MM.  Engel  and  Hauska  Avere  able  to  prove  that  asphyxia  Avas  the  cause  of 
■death,  and  that  the  assailants  Avere  responsible.  The  food  had  been  forced  into 
the  fauces  by  the  act  of  trampling  on  the  body.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  450, 
-and  2,  226  ;  and  1869,  1,  471.) 

This  mode  of  death  by  suffocation,  as  a  result  of  violence  to  the  abdomen, 
is  probably  more  frequent  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  It  is  likely 
to  occur  in  the  maltreatment  of  drunken  persons.  Dr.  Behrend  has  rejjorted  a 
■case  of  this  kind  in  Avhich  suffocation  Avas  caused  by  the  aspiration  of  food, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
\schrift,'  1868,  1,  123. 

A  medical  jurist,  hoAvever,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign  sub- 
stance may  be  homicidally  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  that,  except  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  body,  death  may  be  Avrongly  assigned  to  accident.  A  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Littlejohn  is  in  this  respect  instructive.  In  examining  the  body 
of  a  Avoman  Avho  it  Avas  stated  had  died  suddenly,  he  found  a  quart-bottle  cork 
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inserted  tightly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The  sealed  end  was  upper- 
most, and  was  roughened  by  the  passage  of  the  screw.  Fractures  of  the  ribs 
were  found,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  deceased  had  not  died  a  natural  death. 
It  Avas  suggested  that  the  deceased,  while  extracting  the  cork  fi-om  the  bottle 
with  her  teeth,  might,  by  the  sudden  impetus  of  the  contained  fluids,  have  drawu 
it  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  found.  But  this  theory  was  negatived  by  the 
sealed  end  of  the  cork  being  found  uppermost  in  her  throat,  as  well  as  by  the 
structure  of  the  parts.  The  medical  opinion  was  that  the  cork  must  have  been 
forcibly  placed  there  by  another  person,  while  the  woman  was  in  a  helpless  state 
of  intoxication.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  deliberate  act  of 
murder.  Five  persons  were  present  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  the  person  Avho  had  committed 
the  act,  and  the  man  on  whom  the  strongest  suspicion  fell,  was  acquitted  on  a 
verdict  of  '  not  proven.'  ('  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  511 ;  and  for  a  report 
of  the  trial,  the  same  joiu-nal,  p.  540.)  In  September  1872,  a  man  was  charged 
with  causing  the  death  of  a  child  by  administering  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  pep- 
per in  powder.  {Reg.  v.  Spaul,  C.C.C.)  From  the  medical  evidence  it  appeared 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  suffocation,  as  the  air-passages  were  choked  up 
Avith  it.  The  prisoner  had  used  a  pepper-  castor,  and  the  top  came  off,  so  that  about 
half  an  ounce  of  pepper  had  found  its  Avay  into  the  throat  and  air-passages  of 
the  child.     The  prisoner  Avas  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Cause  of  death. —  Treatment. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  death  takes 
place  by  apnoea  or  asphyxia ;  and  this  occurs  Avith  a  rapidity  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  impediment  existing  to  the  passage  of  the  air.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  to  attribute  death  to  apoplexy.  The  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  distiubance  of  the 
functions  of  the  lungs.  If  the  veins  of  the  neck  Avere  opened,  so  as  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  prevention  of  respiration  Avould  destroy  life  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  Avithin  the  same  period  of  time  ;  therefore  Ave  may  regard  death  from  suf- 
focation as  resulting  from  pure  asphyxia. 

In  treatinfi  cases  of  suffocation  Ave  haA'e  simply  to  alloAV  of  the  rencAval  of  air 
by  removing,  if  this  be  possible,  the  obstacle  to  respiration.  The  results  of  ex- 
periments on  dogs  shoAv  that,  even  Avith  a  perfect  closure  of  the  Avindpipe,  an 
animal  may  recover  spontaneoiisly  after  nearly  four  minutes'  depriA^ation  of  air  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  human  being  might  recover  alter  the 
same  length  of  time.  If  five  minutes  have  elapsed  there  Avill  be  but  little  hope 
of  recovery.  Cold  affusion  to  the  chest  should  be  used  if  efforts  at  respiration 
are  not  made  sj)ontaneously  on  tlie  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

As  it  has  been  elscAvhere  stated,  the  chances  of  recovery  in  droAvning  con- 
tinue only  for  haK  the  period  observed  in  suffocation.  The  lungs  are  injured, 
and  the  Avater  by  Avhich  they  are  penetrated,  forms  a  physical  obstacle  to  the 
free  admission  of  air.  In  hanging  and  strangulation  there  is  sometimes  great 
violence  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck.  In  suffocation  these  accidental  ob- 
stacles to  recovery  do  not  exist :  the  siu'geon  has  simply  to  re-admit  the  air  into 
the  lungs.  All  experiments  go  to  show  that,  even  in  this  form  of  asphyxia, 
Avhich  is  most  favoiu-able  for  recovery,  the  complete  suspension  of  respiration  , 
iorfve  minutes  is  fatal.  Hanging  and  strangulation  prove  fatal  from  asphyxia 
in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  droAvning  probably  Avithin  half  this  period. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — There  are  rarely  any  considerable  marks  of  vio-  - 
lence  externally.  When  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold,  there  may  be 
patches  of  lividity  diffused  over  the  skin ;  but  these  are  not  ahvays  present. 
In  a  set  of  cases  examined  by  M.  Tardieu,  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck  and  shoul- 
ders presented  dotted  or  punctiform  ecchymoses.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  346.) 
The  lips  are  livid  ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  may  be  pale,  or  present  a 
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dusky-violet  tint.  The  eyes  are  congested  :  there  is  a  mucous  froth  about 
the  lips  and  mouth.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  parts  about  the  windpipe  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  foreign  substances.  Internally  the  lungs  and  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  found  distended  Avith  blood.  The  state  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  is,  however,  subject  to  variation.  The  limgs  are  not  neces- 
sarily found  congested  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  me  in  Novem- 
ber 1864,  one  lung  may  he  found  congested  and  the  other  not.  M.  Tardieu 
states,  from  his  observations,  that  the  lu7igs  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  sometimes 
even  pale,  not  distended,  and  presenting,  occasionally,  only  a  slight  degree  of 
congestion  at  the  base  and  posteriorly.  A  special  character  which  he  states 
he  has  invariably  noticed,  consists  in  the  presence  of  small  ecchymosed  spots 
or  patches  beneath  the  pleura  or  investing  membrane  (punctif orm  or  subpleural 
ecchymoses).  He  describes  these  spots  as  of  a  dark  colour,  and  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  lentil.  In  the  adult  they  are  of  still  larger  size. 
Their  number  is  variable ;  sometimes  five  or  six  may  be  found,  at  others  twenty 
or  thirty ;  and  in  other  cases  the  siirface  of  the  lung  may  be  so  studded  with 
them  as  to  give  to  it  a  granite-like  appearance.  These  spots  of  ecchymosis  are 
sometimes  agglomerated,  at  other  times  separated,  but  their  outline  is  generally 
distinct  and  well-defined  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  They  are  most  frequently 
seen  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  at  its  base,  and  about  its  lower  margin.  They  are 
owing  to  small  effusions  of  blood  from  ruptiu-ed  vessels,  like  true  ecchymosis. 
They  may  be  distinguished  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  lung  remains  unchanged. 
A  similar  appearance  is  also  presented  by  the  pericardium.  M.  Tardieu  states 
that  he  has  seen  these  subpleural  ecchymoses  in  the  body  of  an  infant,  ten 
months  after  death.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  379.)  He  admits,  however,  that 
they  may  also  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  not  breathed ;  hence 
no  inference  of  death  from  suffocation  should  be  draAvn  from  this  appearance 
in  the  lungs  of  children,  unless  they  have  actually  received  air.  In  three  in- 
.stances  he  met  with  this  appearance  in  lungs  wdiich  sank  in  water,  and  had  all 
the  usual  characters  of  these  organs  in  a  foetal  state.  The  children  had  been  born 
living,  prematurely,  and  under  conditions  in  which  life  by  respiration  could 
not  be  perfectly  established :  one  of  them  had  made  several  cries  without 
effectually  receiving  air  into  the  lungs  (loc.  cit.)  (See  Casper's  '  Klinische 
Novellen,'  1863,  p.  471.)  This  struggle  to  breathe  may  have  produced  an 
appearance  resembling  the  effect  of  suffocation.  In  new-born  children  that  die 
from  suffocation,  the  thymus-gland  has  been  found  in  a  similar  condition. 

M.  Liman  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  M.  Tardieu  regard- 
ing this  appearance  in  death  from  suffocation.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  388.) 
According  to  Dr.  Ogston,  the  subpleui-al  or  punctiform  ecchymoses  described 
by  Tardieu  as  specially  indicative  of  death  by  suffocation,  Avere  not  present  in 
the  cases  of  nine  adults  Avho  had  died  fi-om  this  form  of  asphyxia.  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.'  Sejit.  1868.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  haA-e  been  fomid  in  cases 
in  Avhich  death  had  taken  place  from  different  causes.  Too  much  reliance  must 
not  therefore  be  placed  on  their  presence  or  absence.  These  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis Avere  found  by  Dr.  Ogston  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  but  on 
the  heart,  the  scalp,  the  pericranium,  the  thynnis-gland,  and  other  parts.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  104.)  That  they  are  frequently  absent  in  death  from 
suffocation  is  shoAvn  by  the  observations  of  different  medical  jurists.  (See 
paper  by  Ssabinski,  '  Vierteljalu-s.'  1867,  2,  146.)  In  an  elaborate  paper,  pub- 
*lished  in  the  same  journal.  Dr.  Lukomsky  of  Kiev  has  endeavoured  to  shoAv, 
by  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  Ave  may  expect 
to  find  these  ecchymoses  in  death  from  suffocation,  and  the  cases  in  Avhicli 
they  are  likely  to  be  alxsent.     (Eidenberg,  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1871,  2,  58.) 

The  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  suffocation  Avhen  it- 
exists,  is  not  attended  with  the  a2:)oplectic  effusions  in  their  substance  Avhich 
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have  been  met  with  in  death  from  strangulation.  Emphysema,  or  escape  of 
air  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  is  occasionally  observed.  The  more  rapidly 
si;ffocation  has  taken  place  the  more  strongly  marked  is  this  appearance  of 
the  ecchymosed  sj^ots.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  interruption  of  breathing 
has  been  slow  and  gradual,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  more  congested  with 
blood,  and  then  these  dots  or  patches  are  merged  in  the  general  violet  coloiu* 
of  the  surface  of  the  organs.  The  lining-membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  larger 
air-tubes  is  sometimes  pale,  but  more  commonly,  when  the  lungs  are  much 
congested,  reddened  or  dark-coloured.  In  the  air-passages  there  is  occasionally 
a  fr-othy  reddish-coloured  liquid  in  small  vesicles. 

The  heart  presents  no  special  appearance  indicative  of  the  mode  of  death, 
if  we  except  the  presence  of  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  found  below  the  invest- 
ing membrane,  like  those  met  with  on  the  Itmgs.  They  have  been  found  near 
the  roots  or  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  and  on  the  heart,  but  are  not  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  this  organ  as  in  the  lungs.  The  blood  is  generally  dark- 
coloured,  and  very  liquid.  It  does  not  readily  coagulate.  Thus  it  happens 
that  any  Avounds  made  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  persons  suffocated,  bleed 
more  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  other  cases.  See  a  paper  on  the  appearances 
in  death  from  suffocation  by  Prof.  Skrzeczka  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrif t,' 
1867,  2,  187. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  observed  to  present  patches  of  lividity. 
Casper  has  found  the  kidneys  more  strongly  congested  with  blood  than  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs.  ('  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  1853,  1,  s.  78.)  Ssabinski 
states  that  he  has  found  the  spleen  in  an  anaemic  condition ;  i.e.  containing 
very  little  blood,  (' Vierteljahrsschrif t,'  1867,  2,  146.)  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  are  sometimes  congested,  but  at  other  times  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  full.  Their  condition  may  be  affected  by  the  congested 
state  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  the  slowness  or  rapidity  Avith  which  death 
takes  place.  Other  appearances  which  have  been  described  are  of  an  acci- 
dental natiu:e,  and  are  not  connected  with  death  from  suffocation.  (See  cases 
by  Casper,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  1084 ;  also  a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Eichardson,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  359  et  seq.) 

In  a  case  of  alleged  miu'der  by  suffocation,  respecting  Avhich  I  was  consulted 
in  December  1857,  the  following  appearances  were  met  with.  The  body  was 
lying  on  the  bed :  the  right  leg  was  drawn  up  towards  the  body — the  right 
arm  was  bent,  with  the  hand  directed  towards  the  face ;  the  left  hand  was 
lying  upon  the  chest.  The  lips  Avere  livid,  the  tongue  protruded  and  SAVollen, 
and  there  Avas  a  bloody  fluid  issviing  from  the  nostrils.  There  AA'^as  no  mark 
of  constriction  on  the  neck ;  the  eyes  Avere  half-open ;  the  body  Avas  rigid  and 
still  Avarm.  The  face  and  neck  Avere  much  swollen,  and  the  skin  of  these  parts, 
as  Avell  as  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs,  Avas  covered  Avith  dark  livid 
patches.  The  brain  Avas  gorged  Avith  venous  blood.  The  heart  Avas  soft  and 
flaccid,  and  its  cavities  Avere  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the 
tissues  of  the  air-passages  Avere  much  congested  Avith  dark  liquid  blood  :  the 
blood  was  everywhere  liquid.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a 
dark-coloured  liquid,  and  the  greater  end  Avas  reddened.  The  spleen  Avas  con- 
gested. The  emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  Avas  at  first  considered  to 
be  inconsistent  Avith  death  from  asphyxia ;  but  this  condition  of  the  heart  is 
occasionally  found.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  this  case  the  deceased,  a  Avoman, 
Avas  greatly  exliausted  by  sickness  and  purging.  On  the  second  day  of  her 
illijess  she  Avas  f  oirnd  dead  in  the  state  described,  and  her  husband  AA^as  charged 
Avith  having  suffocated  her. 

Evidence  of  death  from  suffocation. — In  medical  jurisprudence  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  instance  in  Avhich  Ave  have  f  eAver  medical  data  upon  Avhich  to  base 
an  opinion  than  in  a  case  of  alleged  death  from  suffocation.     The  inspection 
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of  tlie  body  of  a  person  siiiFocated,  presents  so  little  that  is  peculiar,  that  a 
medical  man,  unless  his  suspicions  have  been  roused  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, or  by  the  discovery  of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages,  would 
probably  pass  it  over  as  a  case  of  death  Avithoiit  any  assignable  cause — in  other 
words,  fi'om  natural  causes.  Dr.  Liman,  of  Berlin,  after  the  examination 
of  numerous  cases,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  anatomical  ap- 
pearance in  any  of  the  organs  which  can  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  this 
imode  of  death.  The  j^unctiform  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs  and  heart  described 
by  Tardieu  cannot  be  treated  as  absolute  indications  of  this  mode  of  death. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  1,  278.)  In  examining  the  body  of  the 
woman  Ca7npbell,Tvho  was  suffocated  hy  Burke  in  Edinburgh  (1829),  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  was  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  cause  of  death  until 
some  light  had  been  throAvn  on  the  case  by  collateral  evidence.  On  this  occasion 
a  violent  death  was  suspected,  because  there  were  marks  of  violence  externally, 
and  the  face  of  the  deceased  presented  some  of  the  characters  of  strangulation. 
These  conditions,  however,  are  by  no  means  essential  to  death  fi-om  suffocation, 
and  when  they  exist  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental  accom- 
paniments. Appearances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  suffocated 
persons,  if  we  except  the  dotted  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs,  are  frequently  met 
Avith  in  inspections  when  death  has  taken  place  as  a  consequence  of  disease  or 
accident.  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
death ;  they  scarcely  permit  a  witness  to  establish  a  presumption  on  the  sub- 
ject, imtil,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  he  has  ascertained  that  there 
is  no  other  cause  of  death  depending  on  organic  disease  or  on  violence.  Medi- 
cal evidence  may,  however,  be  serviceable  in  some  instances.  Thus,,  let  the 
general  evidence  establish  that  a  deceased  person  has  probably  been  suffocated, 
the  witness  may  have  it  in  his  jsower  to  state  that  the  appearances  in  the  body 
are  consistent  with  this  kind  of  death  ;  that  the  body  is  in  all  respects  healthy 
and  sound,  and  that  death  was  probably  sudden — as  where,  for  instance,  undi- 
gested food  is  discovered  in  the  stomach.  The  presence  of  ecchymoses  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  may  justify  a  strong  opinion  of  death  by  suffocation  when 
no  other  cause  is  apparent.  In  all  cases  of  this  description,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  an  opinion  relative  to  the  supposed  cause  of  death  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
medical  circumstances,  and  fi-om  what  we  have  oui'selves  seen,  unless  it  be 
otherwise  allowed  by  the  Court.  From  this  want  of  clear  evidence,  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  cause  of  death  frequently  exists  among  medical 
Avitnesses.  In  Beg.  v.  Hey  wood  (Liverpool  Summer  Assizes,  1839)  some  of 
the  Avitnesses  referred  death  to  suffocation,  others  to  apoplexy.  ('  Lancet,' 
Sept.  14,  1839,  p.  896.) 

Accidental  suffocation. — Accidental  suffocation  is  not  unfi-equent ;  and  there 
are  various  conditions  under  which  a  person  may  die  suffocated  only  discover- 
able after  death.  1.  Diseases  about  the  tongue,  larynx,  or  throat  may  have 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  effectually  to  prevent  breathing.  2.  The  de- 
ceased may  have  fallen,  and  the  mouth  become  covered  with  dust  or  other 
substances ;  and  if  helpless,  as  in  the  case  of  an  infant  or  an  aged  person,  or 
of  one  who  is  intoxicated,  death  may  thus  easily  take  place.  A  child  was 
found  dead  in  a  room,  with  its  face  in  the  ashes  under  a  grate :  it  had  fallen 
dm-ing  the  absence  of  the  mother,  and,  from  its  helpless  condition,  had  speedily 
become  suffocated.  Some  of  the  ashes  Avere  found  in  the  Avindpipe.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  642.)  For  a  case  in  Avhich  suffocation  Avas  caused  by  a  pea, 
see  the  same  journal,  vol.  29,  p.  146.  In  trials  for  mm-der  or  manslaughter, 
a  medical  opinion  respecting  the  accidental  suffocation  of  a  drunken  person, 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  occasionally  required.  These  persons,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  generally  as  helpless  as  children  :  if  they  fall  in  a 
position  so  that  the  mouth  is  coA'ered,  they  may  be  so  poAverless  from  intoxi- 
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cation  as  not  to  be  able  to  escape.  3.  A  portion  of  food  may  have  remained 
fixed  in  the  larynx  or  throat.  Children  are  sometimes  accidentally  suffocated 
by  drinking  boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle.  The  parts  about  the  larynx  then 
become  swollen  li-om  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  breathing  cannot  take 
place.  4.  Accidental  suffocation  is  not  uncommon  among  infants,  when  they 
sleep  with  adult  persons.  A  child  may  be  in  this  way  speedily  destroyed. 
Even  the  close  wrapping  of  a  child's  head  in  a  shawl  to  protect  it  from  cold 
may  effectually  kill  it,  without  any  convulsive  struggles  to  indicate  the  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed  (p.  92).  Convulsions  by  no  means  necessarily  attend 
on  death  fi'om  suffocation. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  child  foiind  dead  in  bed ;  and 
I  assisted  a  friend  in  making  an  inspection  of  the  body.  It  was  lying  in  a 
composed  attitude  on  the  bed,  with  the  face  nearly  covered.  There  were  faint 
traces  of  cadaveric  lividity  about  the  neck  and  back ;  but  the  body  did  not 
present  the  least  mark  of  violence.  The  face  was  pale,  but  the  lips  were  livid. 
On  examining  the  chest,  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart  and  liuigs- 
were  found  congested  Avith  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  empty. 
There  were  no  morbid  appearances  Avhatever  in  any  of  the  other  organs.  The 
account  given  by  the  girl  who  attended  the  child  was,  that  she  had  laid  it  down 
to  sleep  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  covering  over  the  greater  part  of  its- 
face.  She  remained  in  the  room ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  not  hearing 
the  child  breathe,  she  looked,  and  found  it  dead.  The  only  opinion  which  Ave 
Avere  asked  to  give  Avas — AA'hether,  from  the  circumstances,  suffocation  Avas 
probable  ?  We  ansAvered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  death  ' 
Avas  returned.  This  case  shoAvs  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  an  infant  may  be  destroyed, 
CA'cn  Avhen  its  respiration  is  only  partially  impeded.  The  Aveight  of  the  clothes 
may  have  combined  to  cause  death  by  preventing  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest. 

Those  instances  of  accidental  suffocation  Avhich  dei^end  on  disease  or  on  the 
impaction  of  food,  are  easily  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  body :  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  present  no  difficulty.  (See  cases, '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  970; 
also  '  Lancet,'  Sept.  2, 1848,  'p.  259.)  But  in  other  instances,  e.g.  when  a  child  or 
a  drimken  person  is  presumed  to  have  been  suffocated  OAving  to  the  position  of 
the  body,  the  actual  sight  of  the  body,  or  a  correct  draAving  of  the  attitude  in 
Avhichit  is  found,  is  necessary  befoi-e  forming  an  opinion.  The  folloAv^ing  ques- 
tions may  here  arise  : — Was  the  position  such  as  to  be  explicable  on  the  sup- 
position of  accident  ?  Was  it  such  a  position  as  might  have  been  given  to  it 
by  a  murderer  ?  Could  not  the  deceased  have  had  strength  or  presence  of  mind 
to  escape  ?  Could  he  have  been  actually  suffocated  in  the  position  in  Avhich 
his  body  Avas  discovered  ?  A  little  reflection  iipon  the  circumstances — for  here 
something  more  than  medical  facts  Avill  be  required— may  enable  a  Avitness  to 
give  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  accidental  suffocation  A\'as  commimicated  to  me 
by  a  former  pupil,  Mr.  Eake.  A  groom  Avas  found  dead,  Avith  his  head  doAvn- 
Avard,  in  the  iron  rack  used  for  feeding  horses  with  hay.  His  legs  projected 
from  the  hole  in  the  floor  aboA'e.  The  space  Avas  so  narroAV  that  there  had  been 
no  room  to  turn,  and  there  Avas  no  fulcrum  by  Avhicli  the  deceased,  who  had  thus 
fallen  head  doAvnAvards  into  the  hole,  could  again  raise  himself.  There  Avas  no 
doubt  that,  in  reaching  into  the  hole,  the  deceased  had  accidentally  fallen  head- 
foremost into  the  rack  in  the  midst  of  the  hay,  and  he  had  died  in  this  position, 
Avithout  the  poAver  to  raise  an  alarm  or  to  make  any  successful  effort  for  his  ex- 
trication. It  is  possible  that  homicide  might  be  committed  in  this  manner ;  but 
there  Avas  no  reason  to  suspect  it  in  this  instance.  Singular  accidents  may  lead 
to  death  by  suffocation,  in  cases  in  which,  unless  the  collateral  circumstances 
Avere  knoAvn,  homicide  might  be  inferred.  A  man  was  engaged  in  shooting 
flour  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  a  granary  :  he  fell  through  the  trap- 
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door,  and  a  large  quantity  of  floiu-  fell  with  him  and  covered  him.  Nothing 
was  knoAvn  of  the  accident  until  his  dead  body  was  taken  out  beloAV  ;  it  was 
then  found  that  his  mouth  and  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with  flour,  and 
that  he  miist  have  been  accidentally  suffocated.  A  policeman  running  along  a 
road  with  two  companions  suddenly  stumbled  and  fell  forwards,  -with  his  head  in 
the  road  and  his  feet  and  legs  on  the  pathAvay.  As  he  did  not  rise  his  compa- 
nions went  to  his  assistance  and  found  him  insensible.  He  was  taken  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  he  was  then  pronounced  to  be  quite  dead.  On  inspec- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  glottis  (windpipe)  was  obstructed  by  three  false  teeth, 
which  had  been  only  lately  put  in  :  this  obstruction  had  led  to  suftbcation  and 
death.  Other  cases  are  recorded  in  which  suffocation  has  been  caused  by  false 
teeth  becoming  displaced  and  falling  back  into  the  throat  during  sleep,  in  per- 
sons who  had  worn  them  during  the  night. 

Suicidal  suffocation — As  an  act  of  suicide,  suffocation  is  extremely  rare.  It 
woidd  require  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  means  and  considerable  resolution,  in 
order  that  a  person  should  thus  destroy  himself.     The  following  case  occurred 
in  France  some  years  since  : — A  Avoman  locked  herself  in  her  room  with  her 
young  child ;   she  placed  herself  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  desired  the  child 
to  pile  the  several  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room  upon  the  bed.     When  the 
apartment  was  entered,  some  hours  afterAvards,  the  Avoman  Avas  found  dead; 
she  had  evidently  been  suffocated.    Had  not  the  child  clearly  detailed  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  strong  and  even  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  murder  might  have 
arisen.     In  the  Registrar- General's  return  for  June  9,  1864,  a  Avoman  is  re- 
ported to  have  destroyed  herself  by  leaning  Avith  her  mouth  against  thfe  bed- 
clothes ;   she  died  from  suffocation.    In  the  case  of  a  body  found  Avith  a  plas- 
ter covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  traces  of  such  having  been  applied, 
a  medical  Avitness  might  be  asked  Avhether  this  could  have  been  so  placed  by 
the  individual  himself  ?    No  such  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  as  an  act 
of  suicide,  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  say  it  is  impossible :  all  that  Ave  are 
justified  in  stating  is,  that  it  is  a  highly  improbable  mode  of  self-destruction. 
Some  singular  cases  are  on  record,  in  Avhich  persons  have  AvilfuUy  destroyed 
themselves  by  blocking  up  the  throat  mechanically.     An  instance  of  this  form 
of  suicide  is  reported  in  the  'Edin.  Med.  and  Sm-g.  Jour.'   Ajml  18-42.     A 
woman  confined  in  prison  forced  a  hard  cotton-plug  into  the  back  of  her  throat. 
The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  had  been  already  examined,  and  a  medi- 
cal certificate  given  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy  !     The  body  Avas 
sent  to  one  of  the  anatomical  schools,  and  on  re-inspection  it  was  accidentally 
found  that  .the  throat  Avas  firmly  blocked  tip  Avith  a  plug  of  spindle  cotton.  A 
similar  case  Avas  the  subject  of  an  inquest  in  London,  in  September  1843. 
The  deceased  here  had  thriist  into  her  throat  a  large  piece  of  rag,  Avhich  had 
been  used  in  applying  a  lotion.     She  speedily  died  suffocated,  and  after  death 
the  rag  Avas  found  lodged  at  the  back  part  of  the  throat.     A  case  occurred  at 
Maidstone  in  July  1856,  in  Avhich  a  man  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  is  re- 
ported to  haA'e  committed  suicide  by  suffocation.     He  Avas  found  lying  on  his 
face,  dead.     He  had  throAvn  his  bed  on  the  floor,  filled  his  nostrils  Avith  pieces 
of  rag,  his  mouth  Avith  a  handkerchief,  and  had  tied  another  handkerchief  OA^er 
his  mouth,  after  Avhich  he  must  have  throAvn  himself  doAvn   upon  his  face. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  and  they  certainly 
shoAV  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages  in  every  instance  of  sudden  death.  (See  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Sm-g.  Join-.' 
vol.  54,  p.  149 ;  also  '  Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  p.  410.) 

Homicidal  suffocation. —  Homicide  by  suffocation  is  not  \'ery  common, 
althoiigh  it  is  a  ready  means  of  perpetrating  miu-der.  Hitherto  the  cases  Avhich 
have  come  before  our  Courts  of  laAV^  have  been  those  either  of  infants,  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  or  of  persons  enfeebled  Ijy  illness.     In  regard  to  the  latter, 
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the  rigorous  administration  of  the  law  has  succeeded  in  putting  a  check  to  this 
•erinae ;  but  with  respect  to  children,  it  probably  yet  continues.  Death  by 
suffocation  is  most  difficult  to  detect ;  and,  unless  the  assailant  has  employed 
an  unnecessary  degree  of  violence,  it  is  probable  that  the  crime  may  pass  alto- 
gether unsuspected.  One  case  is  elsewhere  reported,  in  which  a  plug  of  dough 
had  been  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  had  caused  death.  The  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Hei/icood  (Lancaster  Summer  Assizes,  1839)  proves  how  easily  a  defence  of 
-apoplexy  may  be  sustained  in  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  suffocation. 

Homicide  by  suffocation  would  not  be  attempted  on  healthy  adult  persons, 
unless  they  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  thereby  rendered  defenceless. 
It  is  certain  that  most  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  power,  unless  greatly 
incapacitated  by  disease  or  intoxication,  to  offer  such  a  degree  of  "resistance 
as  would  leave  upon  their  bodies  indubitable  evidence  of  murderous  violence. 
Death  by  suffocation  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  of  homicide,  unless 
the  facts  are  clearly  referable  to  accident.  Accidental  suffocation  is,  however, 
so  palpable  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  other  circumstances,  that  when 
•death  is  clearly  traced  to  this  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
it  Avould  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  actual  murder.  In  some  in- 
stances the  very  means  that  have  been  adopted  to  produce  suffocation  may 
forbid  the  supposition  of  accident,  and  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  homicide.. 

M.  Devergie  has  reported  a  case,  in  which  a  man  was  suffocated  by  having 
his  face  forcibly  thrust  into  a  heap  of  corn.  A  quantity  of  the  corn  was  found 
blocking  up  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  some  of  the  grains  had  'passed  into 
the  air-passages  (dra-NNTi  into  them  by  forcible  aspiration),  as  well  as  into  the 
stomach  by  swallowing,  and  even  into  the  duodenum.  That  violence  had 
been  iised  was  proved  by  the  marks  of  indentations  produced  by  the  grains 
of  corn  on  the  face,  as  Avell  as  by  excoriations  (indicative  of  resistance)  on 
the  hands.  The  facts  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  suicide 
'Or  accident ;  yet  the  jury  declined  to  accept  the  medical  opinion,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  homicidally  suffocated.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  2,  195.)  The 
jDresence  of  the  grains  of  corn  in  the  duodenum  is  not  easily  to  be  explained, 
■considering  the  rapidity  of  death  from  suffocation,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  carried  to  the  small  intestine  either  by  aspiration  or  deglutition.  The  power 
of  aspiration  in  the  chest  is  exceedingly  great  (p.  19  anie),and  drunken  or  help- 
less persons  may,  by  falling  in  the  midst  of  dust,  ashes,  or  other  substances, 
easily  draAv  a  jDortion  of  these  substances  into  the  air-passages,  and  thus  die 
hy  suffocation ;  but  this  effect  of  aspiration  will  not  accoimt  for  the  passage 
of  such  substances  into  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  the  journal  above  re-, 
ferred  to,  M.  Devergie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  asleep  near  some 
sheaves  of  corn.  He  was  found  dead,  and  the  cause  of  death  Avas  obviously 
asphyxia ;  an  ear  of  corn  was  found  fixed  in  the  air-passages. 

The  suffocation  of  new-born  children  by  the  introduction  of  substances 
into  the  mouth  is  not  unfrequent.  (See  Infanticide.)  The  unnecessary  force 
employed  generally  leaves  traces  of  violence,  which  may  be  easily  discovered 
by  a  careful  examination,  even  shoiild  it  happen  that  the  substance  used  for 
the  murderous  purpose  has  been  removed.  M.  Devergie  has  suggested  an 
objection  to  evidence  founded  on  a  fact  of  this  nature,  that  the  substance 
might  have  been  introduced  soon  after  death,  in  order  to  create  a  suspicion 
of  infanticide  against  the  mother ;  but  such  an  objection  could  hardly  be 
received,  and  the  fact  would  be  only  one  out  of  many  brought  against  an 
accused  person.  According  to  Devergie,  the  appearances  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  plug  of  linen  into  the  mouth  during  life  are  these :  —  The 
mouth  contracting  posteriorly,  the  pressure  Avould  be  greater  in  this  situation; 
consequently  the  blo^d  would  be  forced  out  of  the  compressed  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  palate./  In  the  fore-part  the  pressure  would  be  less;   and  here 
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tlie  blood  would  accumulate,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  situation, 
would  become  swollen  and  red.  In  trusting  to  these  characters,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  similar  appearances  would  probably  result  if  the  plug  were- 
introduced  immediately  after  death,  as  also  that,  even  when  introduced  during, 
life,  the  characters  might  be  lost  if  the  plug  were  removed  from  the  moutK 
before  the  body  had  entirely  cooled. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  dangerous  practice  common  among  ignorant 
nurses,  which,  without  exciting  suspicion  on  the  part  of  a  coroner  or  medical 
mtness,  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  death  in  infants.  In  order  to  quiet  a 
child,  and  to  enable  a  nurse  to  sleep  Avithout  disturbance,  a  bag  made  of  Avash- 
leather  or  rag,  containing  sugar,  is  thrust  into  the  child's  mouth.  *It  is  thus 
completely  gagged,  and  the  child  soon  becomes  quiet,  respiring  chiefly  through 
the  nostrils.  If  these  by  any  accident  become  obstructed,  or  by  the  act  of 
respiration  the  bag  should  fall  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  death  by  suffocation 
must  inevitably  result,  the  infant  being  perfectly  helpless  !  The  suspen- 
sion of  respiration  may  be  so  gradual  that  the  child  may  die  without  crying 
or  convulsions.  The  removal  of  the  bag  from  the  mouth  would  of  course  re- 
move every  trace  of  the  cause  of  death  ;  and,  in  order  to  exculpate  herself,  the 
giiilty  person  may  ascribe  death  to  '  fits.'  In  one  instance,  Avithin  my  knowledge, 
an  infant  was  timely  saved  by  the  mother  having  discovered,  while  the  niirse  was 
sleeping,  a  mass  of  Avash-leather  projecting  from  its  mouth.  The  Avoman  aAVoke, 
and  attempted  to  remoA'e  and  conceal  the  leather,  but  she  Avas  detected  in  the  act. 
The  detection  of  this  dangerous  practice  can  only  be  a  matter  of  pure  accident : 
hence  a  fatal  case  can  be  rarely  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  even  then 
medical  eA'idence  may  fail  to  throAV  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death.  In 
one  instance  only  have  I  knoAvn  it  to  give  rise  to  a  criminal  charge — {Heg.  y. 
Cox,  WarAvick  Lent  Assizes,  1848).  The  mother,  a  pauper,  Avas  tried  for  the 
attempt  to  suffocate  her  infant,  eleven  days  old.  The  child  Avas  discovered 
by  another  person  Avith  a  piece  of  rag  hanging  from  its  mouth.  It  Avas  liAad 
in  the  face,  but  Avhen  the  rag  Avas  removed,  it  made  a  violent  gasp,  and  re- 
covered its  breath.  There  Avas  no  malice  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  but  it 
Avas  made  a  strong  point  in  her  favour  that  instances  had  occurred  in  the 
Avorkhouse  in  Avhich  Avomen  had  Avith  impunity  put  rags  Avith  sugar  into  the 
mouths  of  infants,  in  order  to  soothe  and  keep  them  quiet !  The  jury  acquitted 
her.  The  admitted  practice  of  infantile  suffocation  in  the  WarAvick  Avork- 
house appears  to  have  passed  Avithout  reprimand  or  even  comment,  although 
this  plan  of  soothing  infants  is  just  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  them  as  that  of 
encirclino:  their  necks  Avith  tis-ht  lis-atures. 


SMOTHERIKG. 

Smothering  is  a  variety  of  suffocation,  and  consists  in  the  mere  coA'ering  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  any  Avay  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  air.  Like  droAvning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  it  produces  death  by  asphyxia. 
In  ncAV-born  infants  it  is  not  an  unusual  occiu'rence,  sometimes  originating  in 
accident,  and  at  others  in  criminal  design.  An  infant  may  be  speedily  destroyed 
by  smothering.  If  the  mouth  be  only  lightly  covered  Avith  clothing,  or  slightly 
compressed,  so  that  respiration  is  interrupted,  as  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  child 
in  the  arms,  this  Avill  suffice  to  cause  death ;  and,  as  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked, death  may  take  place  Avithout  being  preceded  by  convulsions  or  other 
striking  symj^toms.  Smothering  is  not  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  perpe- 
trating murder,  except  in  infants,  or  in  debilitated  and  infirm  adults.  In  a 
case  Avhich  occurred  at  Ayr,  a  Avoman  Avas  charged  Avith  the  murder  of  her 
child  by  smothering  it  in  her  shaAvl.     She  Avas  traA'elling  in  a  steamboat  :  it 
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was  a  cold  stormy  day,  and  she  had  wrapped  the  shawl  closely  round  the  head 
of  the  child.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  moral  circumstances,  that 
she  had  intended  to  kill  it ;  but  the  defence  was  that  she  had  merely  in- 
tended to  protect  the  child  from  the  cold,  and  it  was  suffocated  before  she  was 
aware  of  it.  There  were  no  facts  to  exclude  this  defence,  and  the  woman  was 
acquitted.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  this  metropolis  in  Avhich  an  infant 
was  tmintentionally  destroyed  by  the  close  wrapping  of  a  shawl  roimd  its  head. 
In  December  1852  Mr.  Thornley  of  Blyth,  Nottinghamshire,  consulted  me  in 
:a  case  in  which  an  infant  was  found  dead  in  bed.  It  was  a  perfectly  healthy 
child,  about  three  months  old.  It  had  been  left  by  the  nurse  in  bed  quite 
Avell  in  the  morning  when  she  got  up.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
father  went  into  the  room  and  could  not  see  the  child ;  but  on  removing  the 
bed-clothes  he  found  it  beneath  them,  quite  dead,  its  head  covered  completely 
by  six  folds  of  clothes.  The  body  was  quite  warm  (showing  recent  death), 
the  countenance  was  calm,  the  limbs  were  relaxed  :  there  was  a  little  frothy 
mucus  about  the  mouth,  but  nothing  to  indicate  a  violent  death.  There 
Avas  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  child  had  been  accidentally 
smothered  or  suffocated:  its  body  had  slipped  doAvn  beneath  the  clothes,  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  Avere  covered, — asphyxia  speedily  came  on,  and  this  proved 
fatal  owing  to  the  helplessness  of  the  infant.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Wakley, 
as  a  result  of  his  experience  as  coroner,  infants  were  frequently  found  dead 
■owing  to  their  being  suckled  at  night  Avhile  the  Avoman  Avas  in  bed.  The 
child's  face  is  pressed  on  the  breast ;  mother  and  child  fall  fast  asleep ;  the 
head  slips  beneath  the  clothes,  and  the  child  is  then  quietly  suffocated.  There 
is  no  mark  of  pressure  on  the  body.  ('Lancet,'  Jan.  16,  1858,  69.)  A  case, 
apparently  of  this  kind,  Avas  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Nason  in  Sept.  1860. 
The  child  (five  days  old)  died  quietly  on  its  mother's  arm  Avhile  lying  in  bed. 
There  Avas  much  lividity  about  the  head,  neck,  and  back  ;  but  there  were  no 
marks  of  violence.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  the  right  lung  contained  bright 
florid  blood.  The  left  lung  was  gorged  with  blood,  but  none  had  escaped. 
'The  heart  Avas  firmly  contracted,  and  there  Avas  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
in  its  right  cavities. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  suffocation  in  bed  from 
'  overlaying '  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  violent  death  among  infants.  In 
ten  years  (1858-67)  the  total  deaths  registered  in  London  fi'om  this  cause  was 
-3,612,  or  361  per  annum;  and  2,070  in  the  five  years  (1863-7),  or  on  an 
average  414  per  annum.  Infants  are  readily  smothered  by  the  bed-clothes 
.  accidentally  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  they  have  not  the  poAver  to 
change  their  position.  Dr.  Lankester  states  that  he  had  within  a  short  period 
held  tAvo  hundred  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  children  thus  found  suffocated 
in  bed.  In  a  retiu-n  of  inqiiests  held  in  LiA'erpool  in  1864,  it  appeared  that 
out  of  960  inquests  there  Avere  143  on  infants  and  children  Avho  had  been 
suffocated,  chiefly  betAveen  the  Saturday  and  Monday  of  each  Aveek. 

In  NoA'^ember  1848  Mr.  Canton  commimicated  to  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society  an  account  of  the  appearances  met  Avith  in  the  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  three  children,  each  only  a  few  months  old :  tAvo  of  these  children 
had  been  '  overlaid,'  and  the  third  had  been  intentionally  suffocated. — Exter- 
nally :  features  placid ;  lips  congested ;  eyes  not  unduly  prominent ;  con- 
iunctiva3  rather  reddened ;  hands  clenched ;  no  patches  of  ecchymosis  to  be 
.  anywhere  detected. — Internally.  Head  :  patches  of  effused  blood  here  and 
there  beneath  the  pericranium ;  cranial  bones  engorged  Avith  blood.  In  two 
■  cases  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  by  numberless  effusions 
of  blood,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  silA''er  penny  in  superficial 
extent  :  no  such  effusion  within  the  brain  or  its  contained  membranes :  a  little 
clear  fluid  in  the  ventricles.     In  the  thii-d  case  the  appearances  in  the  head 
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were  natural,  Avhilst  those  of  the  skull-bones  and  pericranium  Avere  the  same 
as  in  the  other  cases :  a  little  clear  frothy  mucus  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi,.. 
with  redness  of  their  lining-membrane. — Chest :  the  lungs  were  much  congested, 
and  crepitant,  whilst  beneath  the  pleura3  blood  had  been  everywhere  effused, 
presenting  numerous  small  bright-red  patches,  and  line  points  (punctiform. 
ecchymoses)  ;  all  the  blood  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  within  its  ves- 
sels. The  pericardium  contained  some  serum,  and  Avas  spotted  in  its  whole- 
extent  after  the  manner  described  ;  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  heart's  great 
vessels  and  thoracic  aorta  were  minutely  injected.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  effused  ^posteriorly,  and  especially  on  the  left  side,  in 
the  groove  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  as  though  the  coronary  vein 
had  been  ruptured;  this  latter  point,  hoAvever,  was  not  ascertained.  In  this, 
instance,  too,  the  substance  of  the  heart,  particularly  its  left  ventricle,  Avas  so 
soft  as  to  become  readily  pulpy  on  slight  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  right  cavities  in  all  the  cases  contained  dark  liquid  blood  ;  the- 
lef t  cavities  Avere  nearly  empty ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  Avas  free  fi-om  effusion 
of  blood.  The  surface  only  of  the  thymus-gland  Avas  mottled  like  the  heart. 
There  Avas  no  unnatural  appearance  Avithin  th«  abdomen. 

Certain  trials  Avhich  took  place  some  years  since  clearly  proved  that  persons- 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  infirmity  had  been  murdered  by  smothering,  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  derived  fi-om  the  sale  of  the  dead  bodies  !  It  Avill  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  trial  of  Burke  and  Macdougall  in  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Bishop  and  Williams  in  this  metropolis,  as  affording  ample  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  horrible  system  of  secret  murder.  (See  'Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  April  1829,  p.  23G.)  The  victims  Avere  commonly  destroyed  by  the  assail- 
ant resting  with  his  Avhole  Aveight  upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  prevent  the  motion 
of  the  ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  forcibly  compressing  the  mouth  and  nostrils- 
Avith  his  hands,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  A  case  of  this  kind  Avas  re- 
ferred to  me  for  examination  in  1831.  (^Rex  v.  Elizcibeth  Boss,  Old  Bailey 
Sessions,  Dec.  1831,  see  vol.  1,  p.  150.)  It  Avas  remarkable  for  the  fact  that- 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  homicidal  suffocation,  although  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  never  discovered.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  481.)  In  Beg.  y, 
Norman,  C.C.C.,  July  1871,  the  prisoner,  a  girl  aet.  15,  Avas  indicted  for 
murder  by  suffocation.  She  Avas  a  nursery-maid,  and  had  the  care  of  three 
childi-en,  the  deceased,  one  of  these  childreii,  being  fifteen  months  old.  There 
Avere  three  other  charges  of  miu-der  by  suffocation  against  her,  and  one  of  an 
attempt  to  murder.  There  Avere  suspiciovis  marks  of  violence  on  the  loAver  lip- 
of  deceased  as  if  produced  by  pressure  of  the  mouth  against  some  hard  sub- 
stance. The  medical  AAdtnesses  attributed  death  to  suffocation  by  pressiu-e  on. 
the  mouth,  but  admitted  that  the  marks  might  have  been  accidental.  On  this^ 
admission  the  prisoner  AA^as  acquitted.  On  the  trial  for  the  attempt  to  murder, 
the  girl  Avas  convicted,  and  the  evidence  given  in  this  case  thrcAV  a  light  upon 
the  mode  in  which  she  might  have  perpetrated  the  four  murders  with  AA'hich 
she  AA^as  charged.  A  little  boy,  a3t.  10,  Avas  heard  to  give  an  alarm  Avhile  in 
bed ;  it  Avas  hke  a  stified  cry.  The  prisoner  AA'as  caught  in  the  act  of  getting- 
off  the  bed.  The  boy  Avas  in  gi-eat  agitation,  and  said  that  the  prisoner  had 
ti-ied  to  strangle  him  Avhile  he  Avas  sleeping.  He  Avas  aAvoke  by  feeling  a  hand 
on  his  mouth  and  throat.  He  tried  to  make  a  noise,  upon  AAdiich  the  prisoner,. 
Avho  Avas  lying  upon  him,  gave  him  a  SAveet,  and  told  him  not  to  cry.  His  lips, 
and  throat  were  very  sore.  The  j)risoner  Avas  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten. 
years'  penal  servitude. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  four  murders  Avere  all  jierpetrated  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  by  burking — the  children  being  helpless,  and  unable  to  give  an 
alarm.  Her  conA'iction  on  the  attempt,  simj^ly  arose  from  this  child  being  older- 
and  better  able  to  resist.    The  facts  shoAV  that  medical  science  in  many  of  these 
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cases  is  powerless  to  aid  the  law.     It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
murder  by  suffocation  from  accident. 

In  Nov.  1844  a  man  was  convicted  at  the  Assizes  of  the  Seine  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  woman  by  placing  a  pitch-plaster  over  her  face.  A  trial  for  murder 
by  smothering  took  place  at  the  Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  1843.  ( T/ie  Queen  v. 
Johnson.)  The  prisoner,  while  committing  a  burglary,  tied  the  deceased  to  a 
bed,  so  that  she  could  not  move,  and  then  tucked  the  clothes  closely  over  her 
head  :  after  remaining  some  hours  in  this  condition  the  deceased  died.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  For  an  important  case,  involving  the 
question  of  death  from  homicidal  smothering,  or  from  apoplexy,  see  that  of 
the  Queen  v.  Heywood  (Lancaster  Summer  Assizes,  1839.) 

As  an  accident,  smothering  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  when  a  person 
falls,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  debility,  so  that  his  mouth  is  in  any  way 
covered,  or  the  access  of  air  to  the  mouth  or  nostrils  is  interrupted.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  body  the  apjicarances  elsewhere  described  (p.  86)  will  be 
met  with  in  the  kings  and  heart.  If  the  person  has  been  able  to  struggle,  it 
is  probable  that  slight  marks  of  violence  in  the  shape  of  scratches  or  bruises 
may  be  found  about  the  moiith  and  nostrils,  with  bruises  or  marks  of  pressure 
on  the  chest,  legs,  or  arms,  and  a  bloody  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages. 
The  marks  of  violence  may  be  slight,  or  even  entirely  absent.  In  a  case  of 
suspected  murder  a  medical  jurist  should  look  for  the  special  indications  of 
suffocation  in  the  lungs,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  or  bodies  are 
foimd,  the  evidence  of  sudden  death  in  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach, 
and,  lastly,  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  to  account  for  death.  All  these 
soui'ces  of  evidence  may  fail ;  and  as  the  means  by  which  homicidal  smother- 
ing was  accompHshed  are  not  likely  to  be  found  with  the  body,  a  medical 
opinion  on  the  case  may  become  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  Still  this  may 
suffice  when  the  evidence  from  extraneous  circumstances  is  strong. 

A  remarkable  case,  involving  the  proofs  of  this  mode  of  death  in  reference 
to  three  children,  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  by  the  Home  Office  in 
May  18G2.  A  man  and  his  wife  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  living  at  Manchester, 
were  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Meller,  and  on  searching  their  house 
their  three  children  were  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  side  by 
side.  They  were  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  eight,  and  five  years — two  girls  and 
a  boy.  One /of  them  had  been  seen  alive  on  "Wednesday,  May  14,  and  their 
dead  bodies  were  first  discovered  early  on  Friday  morning,  Maj  16.  The- 
children  had  on  their  nightdresses;  the  bodies  had  been  carefully  laid  out — 
the  arms  by  their  sides.  There  was  no  rigidity,  but  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
had  a  slightly  greenish  coloiu-.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  first  saw  the  bodies, 
the  children  had  been  dead  from  one  to  two  days.  The  body  of  the  eldest 
girl,  a3t.  12,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  aroimd  the  neck  indicative  of 
strangulation.  There  Avas  a  recent  bruise  or  sci'atch  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
which  had  been  produced  during  life.  The  surface  of  the  brain  was  slightly 
congested.  The  lungs  were  of  a  reddish  colour,  full  of  air  and  not  congested. 
The  heart  was  natural,  and  the  ventricles  contained  some  fluid  blood.  In  the 
stomach  were  four  oimces  of  a  fluid  resembling  barley-water,  without  colour  ^ 
smell,  or  any  other  appearance  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  liquid  or  solid  poison. 
There  Avas  no  blood,  and  no  imdue  secretion  of  mucus ;  the  mucous  membrane 
Avas  pale.  All  the  viscera  Avere  healthy,  and  revealed  no  cause  of  sudden  death 
in  any  part.  On  the  body  of  the  second  girl,  a3t.  8,  a  slight  bruise  Avas  observed 
over  the  left  eye,  and  another  bruise  over  the  shin-bone  of  one  leg,  both  recent. 
The  body  of  the  boy,  a2t.  5,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  externally.  In  tAvo- 
of  the  children  the  pupils  were  dilated.  Internally  the  appearances  Avere  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  eldest  gu-l.  All  the  organs  Avere  healthy,  and  there  AA^as 
no  apparent  cause  for  death.  The  back  of  the  throat  and  air-passages  presented 
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no  obstruction  fi-om  mechanical  causes.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  Avere — 1st,  that  these  children  had  not  died  from  any  natural 
cause ;  and,  2ndly,  that  they  had  not  died  from  wounds,  drowning,  hanging, 
strangulation,  starvation,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  violent  death. 

No  trace  of  poison,  by  odour  or  otherAvise,  was  foimd  on  examination  of  the 
stomachs  and  their  contents.  Portions  of  the  intestines  and  contents,  with  some 
of  the  viscera  from  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  children,  were  sent  to  me.  I  found 
these  parts  healthy,  the  intestines  containing  fteces,  and  free  fi-om  any  indication 
of  the  presence  or  action  of  any  poison.  Poisoning,  which  was  at  first  suspected, 
appeared  to  be  completely  negatived  by  the  circumstances.  The  children  had 
died  suddenly,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  most  probably  from  a  similar  cause. 
Only  a  powerful  poison,  in  a  strong  dose,  would  be  consistent  with  this  state  of 
facts.  Such  a  poison  would  have  been  detected  either  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
by  colour,  smell,  or  the  application  of  the  usual  tests.  There  had  been  no  vomit- 
ing, and  the  poison  had  not  passed  off  by  the  bowels  ;  hence  the  case  was  most 
favourable  for  the  detection  of  poison  if  it  had  been  present.  No'  poison 
could  be  detected  and  none  could  be  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  accused. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  children  had  been  killed  by  charcoal-vapour  or 
coal-gas,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  supported  either  by  the  appearances  in 
the  bodies,  or  by  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Two  sponges  were 
found  in  the  room  in  a  wet  state,  and  it  Avas  supposed  that  they  had  been  used 
for  applying  the  vapour  of  chloroform.  Although  this  mode  of  death  Avould 
leave  no  evidence  after  tAvo  or  three  days,  yet  it  was  considered  improbable 
that  such  persons  as  the  prisoners  Avould  have  the  knoAvledge  to  use  chloro- 
form, and  this  liquid  could  not  be  traced  to  their  possession.  I  examined  the 
sponges  for  chloroform,  and  there  Avas  no  trace  of  it.  As  there  Avas  nothing 
medically  inconsistent  with  death  from  chloroform- vapour  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely excluded  under  the  circumstances.  On  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  Avhole  of  the  facts  proved,  the  conclusions  Avhich  I  drcAV,  and 
Avhich  formed  the  basis  of  my  evidence  at  the  magisterial  iuA'^estigation,  were 
— 1.  That  these  children  died  suddenly,  and  probably  about  the  same  time, 
from  a  similar  cause ;  2.  That  they  did  not  die  from  any  natural  cause ;  3.  That 
they  died  either  from  suffocation  as  a  result  of  smothering,  or  from  the  effects 
of  chloroform-vapour. 

No  natural  cause  for  sudden  death  could  be  suggested, — not  tb  mention  the 
extreme  improbability  that  three  healthy  children,  well  supplied  Avith  food, 
should  die  simultaneously  from  any  natru'al  cause,  of  Avhich  no  trace  could  be 
found  in  their  bodies.  If  Ave  except  the  act  of  suffocation  by  smothering,  no 
cause  of  violent  death  could  be  suggested.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these 
children  Avere  smothered  Avhile  in  bed  on  the  night  of  "Wednesday  the  14th. 
The  state  of  the  hmgs  and  heart  was  consistent  Avith  this  mode  of  death.  The 
peculiar  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  described  by  Tardieu 
(p.  86),  if  present,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inspectors.  There  Avas  a  mark 
indicative  of  violence  on  the  face  of  the  eldest,  and  a  bruise  on  the  face  as 
well  as  on  the  shin  of  the  second  girl, — the  tAvo  who  Avere  strongest,  and  there- 
fore most  capable  of  resisting.  These  marks,  although  slight,  clearly  indicated 
violence  during  life.  The  Avhole  of  the  moral  circumstances,  including  the 
writing  on  papers  found  pinned  to  the  dead  bodies,  tended  to  shoAv  that  three 
murders  had  been  deliberately  perpetrated,  and  no  more  probable  cause  of  death 
could  be  suggested  than  that  ot  suffocation  by  smothering.  The  medical  gen- 
tlemen Avho  made  the  inspection  considered  that  suffocation  Avas  not  the  cause 
of  death,  because  '  there  Avas  no  appearance  of  congestion  about  the  lungs.' 
Some  remarks  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  have  been  made  elseAvhere 
(p.  86)  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  future  cases,  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
involved  in  the  assumption  that  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  necessarily  present 
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in  tliis  kind  of  violent  death.  Mr.  Watson  observes  that  the  gorged  state  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  greatest  Avhen  the  act  of  suffocation 
(asphyxia)  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  by  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  not 
having  been  completely  prevented.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  death  has  taken 
place  quickly  and  suddenly  from  this  cause,  there  is  little  or  no  unusual  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  limgs  or  heart.  ('  On  Homicide,'  p.  115.)  At  page  118 
he  describes  a  case  of  death  from  suffocation  in  which  the  lungs  were  natiu'al ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Campbell^  for  whose  miu'der  by  suffocation  Burke  was  con- 
victed and  executed  in  1828-9,  Dr.  Christison  and  Mr.  Newbigging  found  the 
organs  Avithin  the  chest  perfectly  natural,  the  limgs  remarkably  so,  and  un- 
usually fi-ee  from  infiltration.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  as 
well  as  throughout  the  body  was  fluid  and  black.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.' 
vol.  31,  p.  239.)  Again,  in  the  case  of  Carlo  Ferrari,  for  the  murder  of  Avhom 
Bishop  and  Williams  were  convicted  and  executed  in  London  in  1831,  the 
lungs  were  quite  healthy  and  not  congested ;  the  heart  was  rather  small,  con- 
tracted, and  its  four  cavities  Avere  perfectly  empty.  (Taylor's  '  Elements  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,'  1836,  292.)  The  prisoners  in  this  case  confessed  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  deceased  by  suffocation.  From  these  facts  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  actual  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  notoriously  murdered  by  suffocation,  "was  considered  thirty  years 
afterwards,  i.e.  in  these  Manchester  cases,  to  be  inconsistent  Avith  death  liy 
this  form  of  suffocation !  These  cases  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  in 
Bexf.  Y.  Norman,  in  which  a  girl,  tet.  15,  Avas  charged  Avitli  the  miu'der  of  four 
children  by  suffocation  (p.  94:).  There  Avas  equal  difficulty  in  proving  the 
cause  of  death.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  suffocate  one  child  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  as  Avell  as  of  the  means  employed  for  destroying 
life. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Campbell,  Dr.  Christison  observes,  '  that  the  con- 
viction in  the  public  mind  that  a  av ell-informed  medical  man  should  ahvaysbe 
able  to  detect  death  by  suffocation  simply  by  an  inspection  of  the  body  and 
Avithout  a  knoAvledge  of  collateral  circumstances  is  erroneous,  and  may  have 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  throAving  inspectors  off  their  guard,  by  leading 
them  to  expect  strongly-marked  appearances  in  every  case  of  death  from  suf- 
focation. That  such  appearances  are  very  far  from  being  ahvays  present 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  every  medical  man  Avho  is  required  to 
inspect  a  body  and  give  an  oj^inion  of  the  cause  of  death.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  243.) 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence  of  marked  appearances  to  indicate  violent 
death,  due  caution  should  be  used  by  a  medical  witness  in  expressing  an  opinion. 
At  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  Burhe,  Dr.  Christison  restricted  his  opinion  by  stat- 
ing that  death  by  violence  Avas,  fi-om  the  medical  circumstances  alone,  veri/  pro- 
bable,— a  degree  of  caution  Avhich  on  similar  occasions  it  Avill  be  desirable  for 
a  medical  Avitness  to  imitate.  Under  the  rule  of  English  jurisj)rudence,  by 
Avhich  accused  persons  are  not  alloAved  to  be  interrogated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
carry  medical  evidence  further  than  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  suf- 
focation, as  there  is  in  Avounds,  poisoning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  by  which 
the  hand  of  a  criminal  can  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  traced. 
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GASEOUS  POISONS — CAUSE  OF  DEATH  MISTAKEN CARBONIC  ACID MODE  OF  ACTION" 

SYMPTOMS APPEARANCES — ANALYSIS CHARCOAL-VAPOUR ITS    EFFECTS 

CARBONIC    OXIDE — COAL    AND     COKE    VAPOUR — SULPHUROUS    ACID — VAPOUR    OF 

LIME-    CEMENT-    AND    BRICK-KILNS — CONFINED    AIR — COAL-GAS CARBURETTED' 

HYDROGEN — NITROUS    OXIDE ITS    ANAESTHETIC    EFFECTS. 

Mode  of  action  of  gaseous  j^oisons. — In  folloAving  common  language,  a  me- 
dical jurist  is  compelled  to  apply  the  term  suffocation  to  another  variety  of 
death,  viz.,  to  that  of  poisoning  by  gases.  Physiological  accu.racy  must  here  be- 
sacrificed,  in  order  that  we  may  make  ourselves  generally  intelligible.  Thus,, 
if  a  person  dies  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid,  of  confined  air,  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  or  of  other  noxious  gases,  he  is  commonly  said  to  die  suffo- 
cated. Strictly  speaking,  he  dies  poisoned — as  much  so  as  if  he  had  taken, 
oxalic  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  only  differences  are  : — 1.  That  the  poison, 
instead  of  being  liquid  or  solid,  is  gaseous  ■  and  2.  Instead  of  being  applied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  it  affects  that  of  the  air-cells  of  the- 
lungs.  In  the  action  of  arseniu-etted  hydrogen  we  have  a  clear  instance  of 
poisoning  by  a  gas,  and  in  the  respiration  of  the  narcotic  vapours  of  chloro- 
form and  ether  we  have  also  illustrations  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  poisonous  material  is  in  a  finely-diffused  state,  and  that, 
in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  it  meets  at  once  with  a  large  absorbing  siu-face, 
and  instantly  enters  the  blood,  the  effects  are  more  rapid  and,  cceteris  paribus^ 
more  powerful.  It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that  some  (and  probably  all)  of 
these  aerial  poisons  have  an  accumulatiA^e  action,  i.e.,  their  effects  continue  to 
increase  for  a  short  period,  even  after  a  person  has  ceased  to  breathe  them. 

The  cause  of  death  mistahen. — The  greater  number  of  the  poisonous  gases 
are  chiefiy  complex  products  of  art,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  atmosphere  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  injurious  consequences ;  hence 
fatal  accidents,  arising  from  their  inhalation,  most  commonly  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  can  leave  no  question  respecting  the  real  cause  of  death. 
The  peculiar  effects  of  all  of  these  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this- 
place  ;  but  there  are  tAvo,  a  knoAvledge  of  the  properties  and  operation  of 
Avhich  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  required  of  a  medical  jurist:  these  are 
the  CARBONIC  ACID  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  GASES.  Agents  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  rarely  be  employed  with  any  certainty  as  instruments  of  murder , 
and  if  they  Avere  so  employed,  the  fact  could  be  established  only  by  circiunstan- 
tial  evidence.  One  alleged  instance  of  murder  by  carbonic  acid  is,  hoAA^ever, 
reported  by  M.  Devergie.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  I,  201.)  Death,  Avhen  arising^ 
from  the  breathing  of  any  of  the  gases,  is  generally  attributable  to  suicide 
or  accident.  In  France  it  is  by  no  means  imcommon  for  a  person  to  commit 
self-destruction  by  sleeping  in  a  closed  apartment,  in  AA'hich  charcoal  has  been 
suffered  to  burn ;  AA'hile  in  England  accidental  deaths  are  sometimes  heard  of, 
AA'hei'e  coal  or  coke  has  been  em23loyed  as  fuel  in  small  and  ill-A'entilated  rooms^. 
On  such  occasions  a  person  may  be  found  dead  Avithout  any  apparent  cause  to 
the  casual  obserA^er ;  the  face  may  appear  pale  or  liA-id,  and  the  skin  may  be 
covered  Avith  patches  of  lividity.  The  discovery  of  a  body  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Avill  commonly  be  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  create  a 
suspicion  of  murder ;  and  some  person,  A\dth  Avhom  the  deceased  may  have 
been  at  that  period  on  1  )ad  terms,  aa^III  be  2iointed  out  as  the  murderer.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused Avill  depend  entirely  on  the  discrimination  and  judgment  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  An  instance,  illustratiA^e  of  the  consequences  of  this  popular  pre- 
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jiidice,  occurred  in  London  in  1823.  Six  persons  were  lodging  in  the  same 
apartment,  where  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  sleeping.  One  morning  an 
alarm  was  given  by  one  of  them,  a  woman,  who  stated  that  on  rising  she  found 
her  companions  dead.  Four  were  discovered  to  be  really  dead,  but  the  fifth, 
a  married  man,  Avhose  wife  was  one  of  the  victims,  was  recovering.  He  was 
known  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alarm, 
and  it  Avas  immediately  supposed  that  they  had  conspired  together  to  destroy 
the  whole  party,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  wife.  The  woman  who  was  accused 
of  the  crime  Avas  imprisoned,  and  an  account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder 
Avas  soon  printed  and  circulated  in  the  metropolis.  Many  articles  of  food  about 
the  house  Avere  analysed,  in  order  to  discover  Avhether  they  contained  poison, 
Avhen  the  circumstances  Avere  explained  by  the  man  stating  that  he  had  placed 
a  pan  of  burning  coals  between  the  tAvo  beds  before  going  to  sleep,  and  that 
the  doors  and  AvindoAVS  of  the  apartment  Avere  closed.  (Christison,  p.  583.)  A 
set  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  in  Avhich  there  Avas  at  first  a  strong  suspicion 
of  poisoning,  has  been  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Liverpool  (vol.  36,  p.  937 ;   see  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  56). 

CARBONIC    ACID. 

This  gas  is  freely  liberated  in  respiration,  combustion,  and  fermentation; 
it  is  also  produced  in  the  calcination  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  is  sometimes- 
diffused  through  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  coal-mines,  Avhere  it  is  commonly 
called  '  choke-damp.'  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  likcAvise  met  Avith  in  Avells,  cellars,, 
and  other  excavations  in  the  earth.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally  found  most 
abundantly  on  the  soil,  or  at  the  loAver  part  of  the  Avell ;  and  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  confined  in  such, 
situations.  The  sIoav  evaporation  of  water  strongly  charged  Avith  the  gas,, 
while  trickling  over  the  sides  of  these  excavations,  may  likeAvise  assist  in  con- 
taminating the  air.  Damp  saAA'dust  or  straAV  sloAvly  absorbs  oxygen  from  a 
confined  atmosphere  and  sets  free  carbonic  acid. 

Action  on  the  body.  Fatal  jjroportions.- — Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed  that 
carbonic  acid,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  did  not  pass  into  the  trachea  Avhen  an 
attempt  Avas  made  to  breathe  it;  the  glottis  seemed  to  close  spasmodically  at 
the  moment  that  the  gas  came  in  contact  Avith  it.  On  diluting  the  carbonic 
acid  Avith  aboiit  tAvice  its  vokime  of  air,  he  found  that  he  could  breathe  it ; 
but  it  soon  produced  symptoms  of  giddiness  and  somnolency.  In  a  diluted 
state  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  penetrates  into  the  lungs,  and  that  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  circulated  Avith  the  blood.  M.  Collard  de  Martigny  found  that 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  in  atmospheric  proportions,  produced 
rapidly  fatal  effects  upon  the  animal  system.  Such  a  mixtm-e  cannot  be 
breathed  even  for  a  period  of  tAvo  minutes,  AAathout  giving  rise  to  serious 
symptoms.  This  proves  that  dilution  Avith  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen 
does  not  prevent  its  poisonous  effects.  The  specific  action  of  this  gas  on  the 
brain  may  be  inferred  from  the  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency,  and  insensi- 
bility, as  Avell  as  from  the  loss  of  muscular  poAver  observed  in  persons  labouring- 
under  its  effects,  and  the  paralysis  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  those  who  haA^e 
recovered.  - 

In  reference  to  the  fatal  proportion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction betAveen  the  contamination  of  air  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  case  Avhere  this  gas  is  prodiiced  by  combustion  or  respi- 
ration in  a  close  aj^artment  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  actually  contained  in 
the  air.  Every  A'^olume  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion  indicates  an 
equal  volume  of  oxygen  removed.  Such  an  atmosphere  is,  cceteris  paribuSy 
more  destructiA^e  than  another  Avhere  the  air  and  gas  are  in  simple  admixture, 
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If  we  assume  that  in  each  case  the  noxious  atmosphere  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  then  in  one  instance  there  Avill  be  7  per  cent,  more  of  oxygen 
and  7  per  cent,  less  of  nitrogen  than  in  the  other,  since  the  production  of  10 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  result  of  combustion  implies  the  loss  of  10  parts  of 
oxygen.  This  difference  in  the  projiortions  may  not  be,  practically  speaking, 
correct,  because  there  is  no  apartment  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  air  rush- 
ing in  fi-om  the  exterior  while  combustion  is  going  on  within  it ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  above  statement  may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
"Wlien  the  gas  is  respired  in  its  lowest  poisonous  proportion,  the  symptoms 
come  on  more  slowly,  and  the  transition  from  life  to  death  is  frequently  tran- 
quil ;  this  is  what  Ave  learn  from  the  histories  of  suicides.  The  symptoms  in 
such  cases  appear  to  resemble  closely  those  which  indicate  the  progressive 
influence  of  opium  or  any  other  narcotic  poison  on  the  body. 

tSi/mptoms. — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  respired. 
"When  it  exists  in  a  fatal  proportion  the  symptoms  commonly  observed  are  as 
follows  : — A  sensation  of  great  weight  in  the  head,  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the 
temples,  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  -with  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  nose ;  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  and  so  great  a  loss  of  muscular 
poAver  that,  if  the  person  be  at  the  time  in  an  erect  posture,  he  instantly  falls 
to  the  ground  as  if  struck.  The  breathing,  which  is  observed  to  be  at  first 
difficult  and  stertorous  (snoring),  becomes  suspended.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
Avhich  on  the  first  accession  of  the  symptoms  is  very  Adolent,  soon  ceases  : 
sensibility  is  lost,  and  the  person  noAV  falls  into  a  profound  coma,  or  state  of 
apparent  death.  The  Avarmth  of  the  body  still  continues  :  the  limbs  are  re- 
laxed and  flexible,  but  they  have  been  observed  in  some  instances  to  become 
rigid,  or  even  occasionally  convulsed.  The  countenance  is  livid  or  of  a  leaden 
colour,  especially  about  the  eyelids  and  lips,  but  on  some  occasions  it  has  been 
pale  and  placid.  The  access  of  these  symptoms  is  stated  to  have  been  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  pleasing  sensation  of  delii'ium,  Avhile  at  others  the 
most  acute  pains  have  been  suffered.  In  some  instances  there  appears  to  have 
been  irritability  of  the  stomach,  for  the  affected  person  has  A^omited  the  con- 
tents of  his  stomach  in  a  semi-digested  state.  Those  Avho  have  been  resuscitated 
have  felt  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  and  soreness  over  the  body  for  seA-eral  days ; 
■while,  in  a  fcAV  severe  cases,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  super- 
vened on  recovery. 

The  statements  made  by  chemists  and  physiologists,  respecting  the  propor- 
tions of  carbonic  acid  in  air  required  to  produce  noxious  or  fatal  effects  on 
human  beings,  are  very  conflicting.  Small  animals,  such  as  birds  and  mice, 
have  been  generally  made  the  subjects  of  experiments,  but  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  shoAv  the  fatal  action  of  carbonic 
.acid  on  man.  Berzelius  long  ago  stated  that  in  a  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  in 
.air  it  was  not  injurious,  and  that  such  a  mixture  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  consrmiption.  (' Traite  de  Chimie,'  t.  2,  p.  83.)  Allen 
rand  Pepys  inferred,  from  their  experiments  on  guinea-pigs,  that  10  per  cent. 
•  of  the  gas  Avould  proA-e  fatal  to  man.  In  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Ber- 
nard this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  a  bird  died  in  two-and-a-half 
hoiu-s  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  (in  100  parts)  of  9*5  of  carbonic  acid,  28 
•of  oxygen,  and  62-5  of  nitrogen.  ('  Les  Substances  Toxiques,'  1857,  p.  135.) 
In  this  case  the  proportion  Avas  less  than  10  per  cent.,  Avhile  the  proportion  of 
-oxygen  Avas  7  per  cent,  more  than  that  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  Regnault 
:states  that  carbonic  acid  does  not  act  deleteriously  upon  the  body ;  for  it  may 
■exist  in  considerable  (?)  proportions  in  air  Avithout  producing  much  inconve- 
nience to  animals,  provided  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
respiration.     ('  Coiu-s  Elementaire  de  Chimie,'  3rd  ed..  t.  1,  p.  355.)     This 
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statement  is,  however,  not  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  experiment 
o£  Bernard,  or  with  the  experiments  of  Eolandi  and  Collard  de  Martigny. 
The  latter  have  sho^vn  that  an  atmosphere  in  Avhich  carbonic  acid  is  substi- 
tuted for  nitrogen — the  oxygen  remaining  the  same — is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  simple  demonstration  that  such  a  mixtiire  Avill  not 
maintain  oxycombustion  for  one  instant ;  and  animals  do  not  commonly  live 
in  gaseous  mixtures  which  will  not  support  combustion.  M.  Leblanc  placed 
in  a  close  space  a  dog,  a  guinea-pig,  a  bird,  and  a  frog.  Carbonic  acid  was 
then  allowed  to  flow  in  at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  was  diffused  as  it  en- 
tered. In  seven  minutes  the  dog  appeared  imeasy ;  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  dog  and  the  bird  were  dying,  and  the  body  of  the  frog  was  swollen. 
At  this  time  the  air  was  composed  of  30"4  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  69*6  of 
atmospheric  air.  M.  Guerard,  who  records  this  experiment,  states  that  he  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  comparative  innoxiousness  of  carbonic  acid, — as  he 
breathed  without  inconvenience  air  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  this  gas, 
derived  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  liquefied  acid.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1843,  2,  55.)  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  actually  breathed  under 
these  circumstances  is  conjectural,  and  was  probably  small.  His  opinion  is 
that  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  more  fatal  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  that  a  quantity  of  each,  which  if  respired  alone  Avould  be  innocuous,  may 
become  fatal  to  life  if  respired  in  mixture  (loc.  cit.). 

Bernard  afiirms  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  poisonous,  because  no  injurious 
symptoms  followed  when  it  was  injected  under  the  skin  or  into  the  blood  of 
an  animal.  When  an  animal  dies  fi-om  breathing  this  gas,  its  death  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  owing  to  the  mere  want  of  respirable  air ;  hence  he  considers  its 
action,  like  that  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  to  be  purely  negative — in  short, 
that  it  operates  not  by  poisoning  but  by  inducing  suflPocation.  ('  Les  Sub- 
stances Toxiques,'  p.  137.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  to  differ  fi-om  these 
two  gases  in  its  great  sohibility,  so  that  it  readily  entered  the  blood,  and  was 
diffused  with  it.  But  M.  Bernard's  own  experiments  prove  that  carbonic  acid 
destroys  life  under  circumstances  in  which  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  do  not.  A 
bird  placed  in  a  mixture  composed  of  50  parts  of  nitrogen  and  50  parts  of 
oxygen  breathed  it  Avithout  inconvenience  :  another  bird  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
50  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  50  parts  of  oxygen  died  instantly.  Although 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  tAvo  experiments  Avas  more  than  tAvice  as  great 
as  that  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  the  animal  perished  in  the  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  as  rapidly  as  if  no  oxygen  had  been  present.  This  result  is 
AvhoUy  inconsistent  Avith  the  assertion  of  Regnault  that  it  can  be  breathed  with 
impunity,  provided  there  is  sufficient  oxygen  to  maintain  respiration.  M.  Ber- 
nard's theory  of  the  operation  of  carbonic  acid  Avhen  breathed,  is  that,  its  solu- 
bility being  greater  than  that  of  oxygen,  it  tends  to  penetrate  the  blood  in  pre- 
ference to  this  gas ;  but  as  the  blood  Avhich  reaches  the  lungs  already  contains 
carbonic  acid,  this  cannot  pass  by  exosmosis  into  such  a  mixture.  Hence  the 
blood  circulates  in  its  imchanged  condition,  and  the  animal  dies  from  privation 
of  oxj'gen.  If  this  vicAV  is  correct,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  AAdiy  the 
more  soluble  carbonic  acid  should  ever  leave  the  blood,  as  in  ordinary  respira- 
tion, to  replace  the  insoluble  oxygen.  The  mode  of  operation  here  assigned 
to  carbonic  acid  is  of  more  interest  in  a  physiological  than  in  a  medico-legal 
vieAV.  It  is  enough  for  a  medical  jurist  to  say  that  carbonic  acid  AA^h en  breathed 
destroys  life,  even  although  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen  may  be  mixed  Avith 
it.  A  human  being  dies,  according  to  Bernard,  not  from  the  carbonic  acid 
breathed  acting  directly  as  a  poison,  but  from  the  effect  of  that  which  is  already 
accumulated  in  the  blood  and  circulated  Avith  it,  although  how  this  operates 
otherAvise  than  as  a  poison  to  the  body,  he  does  not  suggest.  In  his  vieAv  it 
clearly  enters  the  blood  Avhen  air  containing  it  is  breathed.     He  found  thaL 
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before  the  stage  of  asphyxia,  the  blood  of  an  animal  contained  2"88  per  cent., 
■while,  after  asphyxia  Avas  induced,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  amounted 
to  4*55  per  cent. :  this  difference,  assuming  the  experiments  to  be  correct, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  fatal  proportion.  (Op.  cit.  p.  218.)  These  facts  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  death  when  human  beings  perish  in  a  con- 
fined at)nos2:)liere,  in  which  carbonic  acid  necessarily  accimiulates  as  a  result 
of  continued  respiration.  Bernard's  experiments  show  that  no  amount  of  oxy- 
gen or  pure  air  will  prevent  an  animal  fi'om  perishing,  provided  the  carbonic 
acid  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  gas  from  the  blood. 

I  am  informed  that  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  had  employed  car- 
bonic acid  as  an  anaesthetic  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  mth  air,  and  that 
no  ill-effects  were  produced.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  composed,  in  100 
parts,  of  20  of  carbonic  acid,   16  of  oxygen,  and  G4  of  nitrogen.     In  this 
mixture,  if  carefully  made,  oxycombustion  cannot  be  maintained,  and  thus, 
assuming  the  experiments  to  be  correct,  a  man  may  breathe  with  safety  and 
live  in  air  in  which  a  candle  will  not  burn  !      On  the  other  hand,  Bernard's 
experiments  prove  that  although  in  the  enclosed  spaces  in  which  animals  actu- 
ally died,  the  proportions  of  oxygen  varied  from  3  and  5  to  even  od  per  cent., 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  never  exceeded  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  ('  Les 
Substances  Toxiques,'  p.  140.)     It  is  obvious  that  before  inferences  can  be 
fairly  drawn  fi-om  experiments  on  human  beings,  there  should  be  not  only 
great  accuracy  in  measuring  proportions,  but  the  lungs  of  the  person  should 
be  completely  emptied  before  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  completely  closed  exce])t  where 
the  tribe  enters.     Unless  these  precautions  are  observed,  great  fallacies  must 
arise  in  the  performance  of  such  experiments.     If  such  a  mixture  is  loosely 
breathed  like  an  anjesthetic  vapour,  so  that  air  can  at  the  same  time  freely  enter 
the  lungs,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  actually  taken  into  the 
air-cells  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.     These  circumstances  may  ac- 
count for  the  conflicting  results  obtained — that  human  beings  may  breathe  20 
per  cent,   of  the  gas  without  danger,  while  animals  perished  from  In-eathing 
mixtures  in  which  the  gas  never  exceeded  18  per  cent. !     (See  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Marten,  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  18G4,  1,  197.) 

It  is  a  cjuestion  whether  time  may  not  compensate  for  quantity.  A  proportion 
of  5  per  cent,  produces  no  immediate  evil  effects ;  but  could  such  a  mixture 
support  life  like  the  normal  atmosphere,  which  contains  only  from  1 -2000th 
to  l-2500tli  part  by  volume?  In  the  deep  Cornish  mines  I  have  found  the 
air  to  contain  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  forty  times  greater  than 
the  atmospheric  proportion.  The  miners  suffer  seriously  in  health ;  and,  ad- 
'  mitting  that  other  influences  are  at  Avork  to  accomit  for  this,  a  gas  which  ope- 
rates by  stopping  the  oxidation-changes  of  the  blood  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce in  time  noxious  effects  on  the  body.  The  fatal  proportion  in  all  ordinary 
cases  may  betaken  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  even  less  when  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  prodviced  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  an  enclosed 
space. 

Ai'>pearances  after  death. — The  body  of  a  person  Avho  has  perished  from 
the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  retain  the  animal  heat,  ca;teris  paribus, 
for  a  longer  period  than  usual ;  and  hence,  according  to  Orfila,  cadaveric 
rigidity  does  not  commonly  manifest  itself  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours. 
In  a  case  to  be  related  presently  the  body  was,  hoAvever,  found  to  haA'e  cooled 
considerably  Avithin  the  short  space  of  two  hours.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mode  of  death  affects  the  rate  of  cooling  or  the  access  of  rigidity. 
In  some  instances  it  is  said  the  face  has  been  found  livid  and  sAvollen  and  the 
features  distorted,  but  more  generally  it  has  been  pale  and  placid,  as  if  the 
j)ersons  had  died  Avithout  a  struggle  in  the  position  in  Avhich  their  bodies  Avere 
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found.  The  skin  is  sometimes  livid,  or  presents  patches  of  lividity,  and  the 
limbs  are  quite  flaccid.  The  pupils  have  been  found  dilated.  Tnternalbj^  the 
venous  system  is  filled  with  liquid  blood  of  a  dark  colour.  In  death  from  car- 
bonic acid  as  a  result  of  combustion,  the  blood  has  sometimes  had  a  light-red 
■colour.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  observed  to  be  especially  in 
•ti  state  of  congestion.  The  tongue  appears  swollen,  and  it  is  stated  by  Orfila 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  often  interspersed  with 
dark  ecchymosed  patches.  The  following  appearances  were  met  with  thirty 
hoiu-s  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  two  adults,  male  and  female,  who  died  from, 
the  accidental  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  into  their  bedroom  from  burning- 
ashes.  Externally  there  Avas  nothing  unnatural,  excepting  a  few  slight  dis- 
•colourations  on  the  back  of  the  man  :  internally  there  ^vas  congestion  of  the 
membranes  and  great  vessels  of  the  brain.  Each  lateral  ventricle  contained 
about  half-an-ounce  of  clear  serum  :  the  limgs  were  gorged  with  dark  blood  : 
^nd  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tubes  (bronchi)  Avas  slightly  reddened. 
The  left  sides  of  the  heart  were  nearly  empty :  the  right  contained  a  quantity 
■of  dark  half -coagulated  blood.  The  stomachs  were  healthy.  The  bodies  were 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  in  easy  positions.  The  deceased  persons 
had  had  the  power  to  get  out  of  bed,  but  were  unable  to  escape  from  the 
chamber.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  description  that  there  is  nothing  very 
•characteristic  in  the  appearances,  and  thus  it  is  always  easy  to  ascribe  death 
to  apoplexy  or  some  other  cause ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  carbonic 
;acid  itself  is  a  narcotic  poison,  inducing  cerebral  congestion  and  apoplexy. 

The  following  singular  case  of  death  from  carbonic  acid  was  commimicated 
to  me  by  Mr,  Procter  of  York.  The  deceased,  an  old  woman,  occiipied  a  room 
amder  one  in  which  there  was  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  kept  in  store.  Owing 
to  some  accident  a  carboy  Avas  broken ;  the  acid  ran  through  the  ceiling  into 
•the  room  beloAv,  acting  upon  and  corroding  the  bed-coverings  of  the  deceased's 
bed.  As  the  room  was  quite  filled  with  the  nitric-acid  fumes,  a  chemist  was 
consulted,  and  he  advised  that  Avhiting  should  be  freely  used  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralizing  the  acid.  This  adAJ-ice  Avas  foUoAved,  and  several  jiersons,  Avho 
Avere  in  the  room  Avitnessing  the  operation,  felt  oppressed  and  Avere  obliged  to 
leave  it :  they  Avere  observed  to  stagger,  as  if  intoxicated,  on  reaching  the  street. 
The  room  Avas  then  completely  closed,  and  the  whiting  alloAved  to  remain  in 
contact  Avith  the  acid.  The  deceased  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  a  few  days 
previously,  and  Avas  obliged  to  resort  to  the  night-chair,  Avhich  was  in  the  room 
in  Avhich  the  accident  had  occurred.  As  she  remained  absent  half-an-hour, 
some  persons  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  her  in  the  chair  unable  to  move. 
•She  was  taken  into  another  room,  and  on  a  medical  man  being  called  to  her,  he 
found  her  sleepy  and  comatose— her  mind  confused  :  there  Avas  great  difficulty 
•of  breathing, — extreme  lividity  of  the  face  and  lips ;  the  arms  and  legs  Avere 
•cold,  and  the  pulse  Avas  full.  In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  save  her,  she  died  in 
about  an  hour  from  the  time  at  Avhich  she  had  entered  the  room.  Those  Avho 
found  her  in  the  apartment  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered.  This  Avas  a  case 
of  sloAV  poisoning  by  cai-bonic  acid,  for  no  cai'bonic  oxide  could  have  been 
evoh'ed  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  chalk.  Age  and  debility  from  pre- 
vious illness  may  account  for  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  deceased  did 
not  recoA^er  on  being  removed  to  a  pure  atmos^ihere.  In  March  I8G0  a  boy 
mounted  on  a  forty-barrel  vat,  and  Avhile  looking  through  the  man-hole  fell 
■among  some  Avet  hops,  and  speedily  died  from  respiring  the  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Tavo  men  successively  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  boy,  but  each 
died  in  the  attempt.  In  the  same  year  a  man  at  Bromley  descended  into  a 
large  vat,  having  previously  applied  the  candle  test.  He  Avas  heard  to  cry  out 
■*  There  is  gas  here,'  and  he  instantly  fell  back  dead :  he  had  probably  stirred 
lip  the  contents  after  he  had  lowered  the  candle.     ('Lancet,'  Noa%  12,  1864, 
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552).    Many  othei-  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  reported.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  noxious  agent  is  pure  carlionic  acid  more  or  less  mixed  with  air. 

Analjsis. — Sometimes  a  medical  jurist  may  be  recpiired  to  state,  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  mixtiu'e  in  which  a  person  may 
have  died.  He  Avill  have  but  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  carbonic 
acid  is  or  is  not  the  deleterious  agent  in  such  a  mixture.  When  it  exists  in  a 
confined  atmosphere,  its  presence  may  be  identified,  if  previously  collected  in  a 
proper  vessel,  by  the  foUoAving  characters  : — 1.  It  extinguishes  a  taper  if  the 
proportion  be  above  12  or  15  percent.;  and,  from  the  extreme  density  of  the 
gas,  the  smoke  of  the  extinguished  taj^er  may  be  commonly  seen  to  float  on 
its  surface.  2.  Lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  is  instantly 
precipitated  white  when  poured  into  a  jar  of  the  gas ;  and  the  precipitate  thus 
formed  may  be  collected  by  filtration,  and  proved  to  possess  the  Avell-known 
properties  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  lead.  Air  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  affects  lime-water  :  if  it  amounts  to  2  per  cent,  a  few  cubic  inches 
will  suffice  to  show  its  presence  by  the  lime-water  test.  The  'pro]iortion  in 
which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  a  mixture  may  be  determined  by  introducing 
into  a  measured  quantity,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  a  strong  solution 
of  potash.  Absorption  will  take  place  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  degree  of 
absorption  will  indicate  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  j^resent.  "When  this 
gas  exists  in  a  confined  spot,  as  in  a  well  or  cellar,  it  may  be  generally  got  rid 
of  by  placing  within  the  stratum  a  pan  containing  the  hydrate  of  lime,  loosely 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water ;  by  exciting  combiistion  at  the  moiTth  of  the 
pit ;  or,  Avhat  is  better  when  available,  by  a  jet  of  high-jiressure  steam.  Lives 
are  often  successively  lost  on  these  occasions,  in  consequence  of  one  person 
descending  after  another,  in  the  foolish  expectation  of  at  least  being  able  to 
attach  a  rope  to  the  body  of  his  companion.  The  moment  that  the  mouth 
comes  within  the  level  of  the  invisible  stratum  of  gas  all  muscular  power  is  lost, 
and  the  person  commonly  sinks  lifeless.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  collected  for  the 
piu-pose  of  testing  by  lowering  a  bottle  filled  with  foie  dry  sand,  by  means  of 
a  string  attached  to  the  neck,  and  guiding  the  bottle  by  another  string  attached 
to  its  base.  When  the  bottle  is  within  the  stratum,  it  should  be  tiu-ned  with 
its  mouth  downwards  ;  and  when  the  sand  has  fallen  out,  it  may  be  rapidly 
raised,  with  its  mouth  upwards,  by  pulling  the  string  attached  to  the  neck. 
The  bottle  should  be  immediately  corked,  and  the  contents  examined. 

CHARCOAL-VAPOUR.       CARBONIC    OXIDE.       GASES    OF    BLAST-FURXACES. 

The  vapour  extricated  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  not  pure  car- 
bonic acid,  but  a  mixture  of  gases.  It  operates  fatally  when  respired,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it,  and  partly  from  the  presence 
of  a  A'^ariable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  proportions  of  these  gases, 
however,  are  subject  to  variation,  according  to  whether  the  combustion  is  vivid 
or  not.  When  the  charcoal  burned  vividly,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
:^und  by  Orfila  to  be  less  than  when  it  was  either  nearly  extinguished  or  begin- 
ning to  burn.  In  the  former  case  the  carbonic  acid  Avas  in  the  proportion  of 
about  1 1  per  cent,  by  volume — in  the  latter  the  proportion  amounted  to  about 
14  per  cent.  Leblanc  found  that  charcoal  burning  in  the  open  air  produced 
about  \  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  loAV  or  imper- 
fect combustion  is  more  favoiirable  to  the  production  of  this  gas,  and  it  is 
considex-ed  to  operate  more  powerfully  on  the  body  than  carbonic  acid.  Act- 
cording  to  Leblanc  a  bird  was  killed  instantly  by  breathing  air  containing 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide ;  1  j^er  cent,  only  sufficed  to  cause  death  in 
tAvo  minutes.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  54;  also  18G4,  2,  48).  Charcoal- 
vapour  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixtiu:e  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  aqueous 
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vapour,  and  air  partially  deoxidized.  There  is  also  associated  with  it,  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  small  qiiantity  of  carbiiretted  hydrogen.  This  does  not  appear 
to  take  any  part  in  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  vapour  :  these  are  owing 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  according  to  Bernard  a 
mixture  of  the  two  is  more  destructive  than  either  gas  sejiarately.  ('  Les- 
Substances  Toxiques,'  p.  212.)  M.  Leblanc  endeavoui-ed  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  gases  in  charcoal-vapour  when  this  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  prove  fatal  to  animal  life.  The  vapour  was  conducted  from  some  fidly- 
ignited  fuel  into  an  enclosed  space  in  which  there  was  a  middle-sized  dog  whose 
condition  could  be  watched.  In  ten  minutes  the  animal  fell  exhausted,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  it  died,  after  some  hard  breathing.  A  candle  burnt  with 
its  usual  brightness  in  the  closed  room,  and  it  was  only  ten  minutes  after  the- 
death  of  the  dog  that  the  flame  of  the  candle,  from  becoming  paler  and  paler,, 
was  extinguished.  The  ah-  of  the  chamber  was  at  this  time  collected  and  ana- 
lysed: it  contained,  in  100  parts — carbonic  acid,  4*61 ;  carbonic  oxide,  0*54 ; 
carburetted  hydrogen,  0'04 ;  oxygen,  19*19;  and  nitrogen,  75"62.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  life  when  so 
little  as  -5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  is  mixed  with  it.  (Bernard,  op.  cit. 
p.  159).  The  burning  of  a  candle  under  the  circumstances  showed  that  oxy- 
combustion  might  be  maintained  in  a  mixture  by  which  an  animal  is  killed,, 
and  therefore  a  candle  can  furnish  no  criterion  of  safety  in  apartments  in 
which  charcoal  has  been  burnt. 

SpnjJtoms  and  aj)pearances  after  death. — The  following  case,  illustrating  the 
effects  of  charcoal-vapour,  occurred  to  Mr.  Collambell.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27, 
p.  693.)  In  January  1841  a  man  was  engaged  to  clean  the  windows  of  three 
small  rooms  on  the  basement-ffoor  of  a  house.  The  first  room  had  a  door 
opening  into  a  court-yard ;  the  others  merely  communicated  with  each  other 
by  a  central  door,  and  there  was  no  fireplace  in  any  one  of  them.  A  brazier  of 
burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  outer  room  for  the  piu-pose  of  drying- 
it,  but  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  shut  the  outer  door,  and  had  removed 
the  brazier  into  the  inner  room  of  the  three,  leaving  the  commiinicating  doors 
open.  In  two  hours  the  man  Avas  found  quite  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
middle  room.  The  coimtenance  was  pale,  as  well  as  the  Avhole  of  the  skin  : 
the  eyes  were  bright  and  staring,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  bloodless, 
the  jaws  firmly  fixed,  the  tongue  protruding ;  and  the  face  and  the  limbs  were 
cold.  Some  frothy  mucus  had  escaped  from  the  mouth.  The  person  who 
discovered  the  deceased,  foiuid  the  ashes  in  the  brazier  still  biu-ning,  and  he 
experienced  great  oppression  in  breathing.  An  inquest  was  held,  Avithout  an 
inspection  of  the  body,  and  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  death '  returned.  The 
body  was  afterwards  privately  inspected  by  Mr.  Collambell.  On  opening  the 
head,  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  found  much  distended  with 
dark  liquid  blood ;  the  pia  mater  was  bedewed  with  serum.  The  brain  was 
of  unusually  firm  consistency,  and  numerous  bloody  points  appeared  on  making 
a  section  of  it.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  pale  serum,  and  the  vessels  of  the  plexus  choroides  were  much 
congested.  The  cerebelkmi  was  firm,  and  presented  on  section  numerous  bloody 
points.  About  two  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  were  collected  from 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  lungs  had  a  slate-colour.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  there  were  eight  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  and  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  on  the  right  side.  On  cutting  into  the  organs,  a  large  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  mixed  with  blood,  escaped.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with 
a  frothy  fluid  tinged  with  l:)lood.  The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce  of 
l^ale  serum ;  the  heart  was  enlarged,— its  cavities  contained  no  blood  :  the  liver 
and  kidneys  were,  however,  much  gorged.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  the  inhalation  of  charcoal-vapour ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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man  died  from  breathing  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion.  The  capacity 
of  the  chamliers  must  have  nearly  reached  tAvo  thousand  culiic  feet ;  the  de- 
ceased had  been  there  only  two  hours,  and  when  the  person  who  discovered 
him  entered  the  rooms,  the  air  was  not  so  vitiated  but  that  he  could  breathe, 
although  with  some  oppression.  The  fuelAvas  then  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
In  a  case  of  death  from  charcoal- vapour,  which  was  referred  to  Sir  James 
Paget  and  myself  for  examination  in  1851,  there  was  a  considerable  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  This  appearance  led  at  first 
to  a  strong  suspicion  of  irritant  poisoning.  A  full  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  showed  that  the  suspicion  Avas  unfounded.  The  vapour' 
had  descended  through  a  flue  communicating  Avith  the  bedroom  in  Av^hich  de- 
ceased slept  Avith  her  husband :  it  destroyed  the  Avife,  and  nearly  killed  the 
husband.  A  stove  Avith  burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  room  above 
that  in  Avhich  the  couple  slept,  and  an  iron  pipe  couA^eyed  the  ^^I'oducts  of 
combustion  into  a  flue,  Avhence  they  descended  into  the  bedroom  and  caused 
the  fatal  accident.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  the  mode  by  Avhich 
these  gaseous  mixtures  find  their  Avay  into  an  apartment.  In  the  above- 
nientioned  case  Ave  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  correct  information.  There 
Avas  no  fire  in  the  bedroom,  or  any  source  of  combustion,  and  this  at  first 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the  husband  must  have  poisoned  the  Avife  at 
their  supper  on  the  previous  night.  M.  Devergie  relates  a  someAvhat  similar 
case,  in  AAdiich  the  Avife  Avas  found  dead  in  bed,  Avhile  the  husl)and,  lying  by 
her  side,  Avas  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  Avhich  he  did  not  recover 
until  the  next  day.  In  this  case  there  Avas  no  stove  or  fire,  or  any  source  of 
combustion  in  the  room.  The  noxious  gases  must  have  leaked  into  the  rooin 
through  fissures  in  a  chimney  adjoining  it.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1 87 1,  2,  441.)  Dr. 
Parker  met  Avith  tAvo  cases  of  suffocation  lay  carbonic  acid.  A  mother  and 
daughter  Avent  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  the  daughter  Avas  found  on  her  face 
dead — the  face  livid,  and  there  had  been  copious  bleeding  from  the  nose.  The 
mother  Avas  insensible,  and  recovered  only  after  many  hours  luider  treatment. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  Avas  traced  to  an  imperfect  joint  in  a  furnace-flue, 
Avhich  passed  through  the  bedroom  to  a  chimney.  This  adjoined  their  bed,  and 
the  leakage  took  place  directly  upon  them.  The  door  Avas  shut,  and  the  smell, 
perceived  at  first,  Avas  supposed  to  come  in  fi'om  the  outside.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  47,  p.  412.) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  pi'oducts  of  combus- 
tion is  reported  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson  ('Ed.  Month.  Join-.'  18G0,  1,  642). 
In  a  case  Avhich  occurred  to  M.  Guerard  the  liver  and  s]>leen  Avere  found 
g-orged  Avith  dark  liquid  blood ;  the  heart  Avas  collapsed,  and  its  cavities  were 
•empty,  but  liquid  and  dark-coloured  blood  floAved  from  the  large  vessels.  The 
Avindpipe  and  bronchi  had  a  red  colour,  and  were  filled  Avitli  frothy  mucus. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  Avere  congested,  and  the  sinuses  gorged  Avith  fluid 
Talood.  The  face  AA^as  pale,  the  eyelids  Avere  closed,  and  the  pupils  natural. 
"There  Avere  livid  patches  over  the  body.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184o,  2,  57.) 

The  vapours  which  escajie  from  ordinary  blast-furnaces  appear  to  OAve  their 
noxious  effects  to  a  mixtiu-e  of  cai-bonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  chiefly  the 
latter.  Such  a  mixture  has  no  particular  odour,  and  therefore  giA^es  no  Avarning 
of  its  presence.  The  folloAving  case  shoAvs  in  Avhat  an  insidious  manner  life  may 
be  destroyed  by  leakage  of  these  vapours :  it  is  reported  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  his 
•  Metallurgy'  (^vo\.  2,  p.  531).  Mr.  Trwan,  engineer  of  the  DoAvlas  Works, 
Avas  found  dead  in  his  office.  A  brick  culvert  had  been  made  through  a  pile 
■of  cinders  (or  cinder-tip)  for  conA^eying  the  blast-gases  to  the  foi-ge-boilers. 
The  deceased's  office  Avas  built  upon  this  cinder-tip,  about  from  ten  to  fifteen 
yards  from  the  side  of  the  culvert.  A  f cav  days  after  the  gases  had  been  turned 
through  the  culvert,  Mr.  Truvan  Avent  to  his  office  about  midday.     In  the 
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evening,  as  he  did  not  return  home  as  usual,  his  family  made  searcli  for  him, 
and  he  Avas  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  had  been  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  some  drawings  before  him,  and  he  had  evidently  fallen  dead 
from  his  seat  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  gases.  The  smell  of  the  furnace-gases 
Avas  quite  perceptible  on  entering  the  office :  the  gases  had  leaked  through  the 
cinder-tip  and  the  bricked  culvert  into  the  office.  The  death  of  the  Halls 
(husband  and  wife)  at  Sheffield,  in  January  1852,  was  owing  to  a  similar 
leakage  into  their  bedroom  of  the  vapour  of  smouldering  ashes.  In  July  1870 
four  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  ironworks  of  North  Staffordshire  as  a  result  of 
the  poisonous  action  of  this  waste  gas  from  the  blast-furnaces. 

Poiver  of  locomotion. — It  often  excites  svirprise  on  these  occasions  that  no 
exertion  is  made  to  escape,  when  it  would  apparently  require  but  slight  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  fact  is  that  the  action  of  the  A^apour 
is  sometimes  very  insidious  :  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  create  an  utter  pro- 
stration of  strength,  so  that  even  on  a  person  aAvake  and  active,  as  in  the  case 
above  related,  the  gas  may  speedily  produce  a  perfect  inability  to  move  or 
to  call  for  assistance.  For  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  charcoal-vapour  by 
Dr.  Bird,  see  '  Guy's  Hospital  Keports,'  April  1839  ;  and  for  a  case  illustrative 
of  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  diluted  vapour,  see  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.' 
vol.  1,  p.  541.  In  this  instance  a  charcoal  brazier  Avas  left,  only  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  It  Avas  remoA^ed,  and  the  prisoners  A\^ent  to  sleep. 
They  exj)erienced  no  particular  effects  at  first,  but  after  some  hours  tAvo  Avere 
found  dead.  Thus,  then,  an  atmosphere  Avhich  can  be  lireathed  for  a  short 
time  with  impunity  may  idtimately  destroy  life. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  charcoal-vapour,  which  occurred  in  Paris  a 
f CAV  years  since,  a  question  Avas  put  to  the  medical  Avitnesses  respecting  the 
quantity/  of  char-coal  required  to  be  burnt  in  a  particular  chamber  in  order  to 
asphyxiate  tA\'o  adult  persons.  ('Ann  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  201 ;  1840,  p.  176  : 
also  •  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.'  No.  11,  p.  240,  and  No.  23,  p.  264.)  This  ques- 
tion could  of  course  only  be  ansAvered  approximately ;  because  in  1  turning 
■charcoal,  the  sole  product  is  not  carbonic  acid,  and  the  substance  itself  is  by 
no  means  j^ure  carbon.  Then,  again,  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  may 
escape  in  various  Avays  from  an  imperfectly  closed  apartment.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  infer  the  quantity  of  charcoal  consumed  from  the  Aveight  of  ashes 
fotmd  in  the  apartment,  but  no  satisfactory  ansAver  could  be  giA^en  to  this 
■question.  The  prisoner  Avas,  hoAvever,  convicted  of  murdering  his  Avife  by 
eharcoal- vapour.  I  have  found  that  ordinary  Avood- charcoal  leaves,  after  per- 
fect combustion,  3*1  per  cent,  of  its  Aveight  of  ashes. 

M.  Devergie  has  shown  that  the  smothered  combustion  of  wood  n~iaj  lead  to 
the  evolution  of  a  noxious  A'apour  (carbonic  oxide),  and  giA'e  rise  to  dangerous 
consequences.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  1,  -142.)  His  remarks  have  been  re- 
cently confirmed  by  tAvo  cases  published  by  MM.  Bayard  and  Tardieu.  A 
man  and  his  Avife  Avere  found  dead  in  bed.  There  Avas  a  smoky  vapour  in  the 
apartment,  but  no  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  chimney  Avas 
blocked  up.  The  planks  of  the  floor  Avere  Avidely  separated,  and  there  Avas  a 
large  hole  in  the  boards  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  communicating  Avith  the  apart- 
ment beloAV.  It  Avas  found,  on  examination,  that  some  joists  connected  with 
the  flixe  of  an  iron  plate,  AAdiich  had  been  heated  for  making  confectionery  the 
prcA'ious  day,  Avere  in  a  smouldex'ing  state ;  that  the  vapour  had  entered  the 
bedroom  of  the  deceased  through  the  crevices  in  the  floor,  and,  not  finding  a 
vent  by  the  chimney,  had  led  to  these  fatal  resiilts.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
source  of  combustion  Avas  nearly  nine  yards  distant,  and  one  person,  Avho  slept 
nearer  to  the  flue  of  the  iron  plate,  entirely  escaped.  In  the  body  of  the  hus- 
band the  skin  Avas  of  a  reddish  tint,  the  blood  liquid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
empty,  the  limgs  gorged,  and  there  were  no  subpleural  ecchymoses.     In  the 
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body  of  the  wife  there  was  less  redness  of  the  skin ;  the  blood  was  coagulated 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  principally  on  the  right  side  extending  to  the 
vessels;  less  engorgement  of  the  kings,  and  a  great  number  of  subpleural 
ecchymoses,  indicating  that  strong  efforts  had  been  made  to  respire.  There 
was  at  first  a  rumour  of  poisoning,  which  was  only  remoA^ed  l^y  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  locality.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  oG9.)  Dr.  Schauenburg 
has  published  the  cases  of  two  childi-en  Avho  were  destroyed  in  an  hour  by  the 
vapour  of  burning  Avood.  The  mother  had  accidentally  shut  them  up  in  a 
room  into  Avhich  the  vapour  leaked  from  the  Avood  employed  to  heat  an  oven.. 
In  each  case  the  brain  and  its  membranes  Avere  foimd  highly  congested,  Avhile 
the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  contained  no  more  blood  than  is  usually  found 
in  them.     (Eulenberg,  '  Viertelj.'  1872,  1,  40.) 

Combustioii  in  mixtures  containing  carbonic  acid. — In  reference  to  suffoca- 
tion by  carbonic  acid,  there  is  one  circumstance  Avhich  requires  attention.  It 
is  a  matter  of  popular  belief — and,  in  fact,  it  is  generally  asserted  by  A\Titers  on 
Asphyxia — that  the  burning  of  a  candle  in  a  suspected  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  air  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  it  may  be  breathed  with  safety.  Kecent 
observations  have,  hoAvever,  tended  to  shoAV  that  this  statement  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  affording  an  indication  of  security.  A  case  is  related  by  Sir  E. 
Christison,  Avhere  a  servant,  on  entering  a  cellar  in  Avhich  grape  juice  Avas 
fermenting,  Avas  suddenly  seized  Avith  giddiness.  She  dropped  her  candle  on 
the  floor,  but  had  time  to  leave  the  cellar  and  shut  the  door  behind  her,  Avhen 
she  fell  doAvn  senseless.  Those  Avho  Avent  to  her  assistance  found,  on  opening 
the  door,  that  the  candle  Avas  still  burning.  Other  cases  are  reported  in  Avhich 
persons  have  been  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  deep  coma,  Avhile  a  pan  of 
charcoal  Avas  still  burning  in  the  apartment  (p.  105).  The  results  of  some  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  candle  Avill 
bui-n  in  air  Avhich  is  combined  Avith  even  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  its  A'ohnne  of 
carbonic-acid  gas :  and  although  such  mixtures  might  not  prove  immediately 
fatal  to  man,  yet  they  Avould  soon  give  rise  to  giddiness,  insensibility,  and 
ultimately  death,  in  those  Avho,  after  having  been  once  immersed  in  them,  did 
not  hasten  to  quit  the  spot.  In  air  containing  a  smaller  proportion  than  this 
(5  or  6  per  cent.),  a  candle  Avill  readily  burn,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  a 
mixture  could  not  be  long  breathed  Avithout  causing  serious  symptoms ;  hence 
the  burning  of  a  candle  can  be  no  criterion  of  safety  against  the  effects  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  true  that  in  gaseous  mixtures,  Avherea  candle  is  extinguished, 
it  Avould  not  be  safe  to  venture ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not 
true — namely,  that  a  mixture  in  Avhich  a  candle  burns  may  be  ahvays  breathed 
with  safety. 

Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid. — Of  late  years  some  important  medico-legal 
questions  have  arisen,  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  this  gas  in  ah-,  Avhen  produced 
by  combustion.  It  has  been  sixpposed  that,  OAving  to  its  great  density  (1"52), 
it  Avould  collect  on  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  Avould  gradually  rise  upAvards, 
and  suffocate  persons  at  different  times,  according  to  the  level  on  Avhich  they 
might  happen  to  be  placed.  Questions  on  this  subject  have  been  A^ariously 
ansAvered,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  Avitnesses.  There 
are  tAvo  important  points  on  which  a  correct  ansAver  to  this  inquiry  must  be 
based  : — 1st.  The  laAv  of  the  diffusion  of  gases ;  and  2nd]y.  The  effect  of  heat 
in  greatly  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  naturally  heavier  than  air. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  narroAV  or  confined  A^essel,  exposed  to  air,  carbonic 
acid  is  slow  in  escaping  ; — nevertheless  it  mixes  Avith  air,  and  passes  off  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed.  In  the  course  of  an  hoiu-  or  tAvo,  in 
spite  of  its  great  specific  gravity,  none  Avill  be  contained  Avithin  the  vessel. 
The  well-known  Grotta  del  Cane  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  referred 
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to  by  those  who  hold  that  carbonic  acid  always  tends  to  remain  on  the  lowest 
level ;  but  it  has  been  forgotten  that,  in  this  and  similar  excavations,  carbonic 
:acid  is  continually  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  soil,  so  that  that  which  is  lost 
by  diffusion  is  continually  replaced :  hence  the  illustration  proves  nothing.  It 
may  suffice  to  state,  that  air  and  carbonic  acid  mix  readily  on  contact  in  all 
proportions,  although  they  enter  into  no  chemical  union.  Thus  then,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  carbonic  acid  has  no  tendency  to  remain  on  the  floor  or 
soil,  when  there  is  a  free  access  of  air  or  contact  with  other  gases.  The  heat 
of  combustion  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
therefore  ascends  with  the  heated  current  of  air,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the  upper 
part  of  an  apartment,  when  there  are  no  means  of  carrying  it  off.  This  is  a 
fact  demonstrable  by  many  simple  experiments.  In  burning  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  actively  in  an  open  brazier  raised  above  the  floor  in  a  large  apart- 
ment, I  found  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  nearly  equal  in  air 
taken  from  a  foot  above  and  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  source  of  combus- 
tion, there  being  no  lateral  currents  to  affect  the  results.  Hence  it  follows  that 
•carbonic  acid  produced  by  combustion  has  no  tendency  to  collect  at  the  lowest 
level — that  it  is  uniformly  diffused  around ;  and  probably  it  would  be  found, 
by  careful  experiments,  that  within  apartments  of  small  dimensions — those  in 
which  persons  are  often  accidentally  suffocated — the  upjDer  strata  of  air  contain 
as  much  or  even  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  lower.  For  this  reason  a  room 
with  a  low  ceiling  is  more  dangerous  than  one  which  is  high-pitched. 

In  a  very  large  apartment,  it  would  of  course  be  improper  to  test  the  suffo- 
•cating  properties  of  the  air,  by  the  examination  of  it  at  a  great  distance  fi'om 
the  source  of  combustion  ;  since  a  person  situated  near  this  spot  might  be  de- 
stroyed, while  one  at  a  distance  might  escape— the  carbonic  acid  not  having 
•completely  diffused  itself ;  or,  supposing  it  to  have  become  entirely  diffused, 
the  proportion  may  be  so  small  as  to  render  it  harmless.  It  is  well  known,  by 
the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  a  limekiln,  that  one  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  kiln  may 
'be  destroyed,  while  another  at  ten  yards'  distance,  either  on  the  same  level  or 
below  it,  may  entirely  escape  ;  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to 
•specvilate  upon  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  had  destroyed  life,  ex- 
cept by  collecting  the  air  from  the  spot  Avhere  the  accident  occurred,  and  at  or 
about  the  time  of  its  occiu'rence.  Another  fallacy  appears  to  be,  that  because 
■a  dead  body  is  found  recumbent,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  person  must  have 
lain  doAvn  and  have  been  destroyed  while  sleeping.  The  dead  body  of  a  per- 
son must  always  be  found  thus  lying  on  a  floor,  tmless  it  be  supported ;  but 
suffocation  may  have  actually  taken  place,  or  at  least  have  commenced,  when 
the  deceased  was  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture.  Admitting  that  carbonic  acid 
•diffuses  itself  rapidly  fi-om  combustion  in  a  small  and  closed  room,  it  has  been 
supposed  that,  after  having  become  mixed  with  the  air,  it  would  again  in  great 
part  separate,  and,  OAving  to  its  superior  density,  fall  to  the  lowest  level  on 
cooling.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said, — 1.  That  there  are  no  facts  to  sup- 
port the  opinion,  while  there  are  many  against  it ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  heavy 
and  light  gases,  Avhen  once  really  mixed,  ever  again  separate  from  each  other. — 
2.  Practically  this  explanation  amoxmts  to  nothing ;  because  before  the  gas 
had  cooled  and  reacquired  its  density,  its  asphyxiating  properties  would  pro- 
bably have  had  their  full  effect  on  all  living  persons  within  its  reach.  Persons 
are  not  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid  after  the  fuel  is  extinguished,  and  the  room 
cooled  ;  but  the  poisonous  action  of  the  gas  is  commonly  manifested  while  the 
fuel  is  still  burning.  The  inferences  which,  it  appears  to  me,  we  are  entitled 
to  draw  from  the  preceding  observations,  are, — 1.  That  in  a  small  and  close 
room,  persons  are  liable  to  be  suffocated  at  all  levels,  from  the  very  equal  and 
rapid  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  during  combustion ; — 2.  That  in  a  large  room. 
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tinless  the  gas  be  very  rapidly  diffused  by  a  current,  the  air  around  the  source 
of  comliustion  may  become  impregnated  with  a  poisonous  proportion,  while- 
that  at  a  distance  might  he  still  capable  of  supporting  life  ;  because  carbonic- 
acid  requires  time  for  its  perfect  and  equable  diffusion  over  a  very  large  space. 

CARBONIC    OXIDE. 

The  noxious  effects  of  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  are  now  considered  to- 
be  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  action  of  this  gas  upon 
animal  life  has  been  made  a  subject  of  experiment  by  Bernard  ('  Lec^ons  sur- 
les  Substances  Toxiques,' p.  1G4).  An  atmosphere  containing  from  5  to  6 
per  cent,  will  destroy  life,  and  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  it  was  found 
by  M.  Grehaut  to  be  A'ery  poisonous  to  animals.  The  blood  is  brightened  ia 
colour  by  this  gas,  while  it  is  darkened  by  carbonic  acid.  Bernard  has  ob- 
served that  this  bright  colour  lias  been  retained  for  three  Aveeks;  and  he  con- 
siders the  mode  of  action  of  this  gaseous  poison  to  be,  that  it  prevents  the 
arterial  blood  of  the  body  from  becoming  venous,  Avhile  carbonic  acid  operates- 
by  preventing  the  venous  blood  from  becoming  arterial.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  182, 195.) 

Carbonic  oxide  has  been  found  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  blood.  Thus,  in  an 
animal  breathing  air  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  this  gas  was 
found  in  the  blood  in  a  proportion  of  4  per  cent,  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five^ 
seconds  after  the  gas  Avas  breathed.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  oxygen 
Avas  much  reduced  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  527).  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  its  presence  in  the  blood  by  spectrum-analysis. 
('Ann.  D'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  439  ;   also  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1864,  1,  198!) 

This  condition  of  the  blood  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  may 
occasion  some  doubt  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of  suffocation  by  fire.  In. 
April  1858  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  caixse  of  death  of  fom-teen  persons,.' 
oAving  to  a  fire  in  a  house  in  Bloomsbury.  The  medical  Avitness,  on  examining- 
the  bodies,  found  a  redness  of  the  muscles  and  a  redness  of  the  blood.  He 
therefore  thought  that  death  was  not  caused  by  suffocation,  but  fi'om  the  inhala- 
tion of  arsenical  A^apours,  OAving  to  some  minerals  containing  arsenic  haAang- 
been  partially  consumed  during  the  fire.  But  there  Avas  a  total  Avant  of  evi- 
dence to  shoAv  that  the  vapours  of  arsenic,  Avhen  breathed,  Avould  cause  death 
so  speedily  as  the  noxious  gases  evolved  by  fire,  or  that  they  Avould  redden  the- 
blood  and  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breathing  of  carbonic  oxide  Avould 
explain  these  facts.  It  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  in  many  of  the  observed  cases, 
of  death  from  charcoal- vapour,  the  blood  has  had  a  darker  coloiu-  than  natural: 
the  gi-eater  solubility  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  Avhich  it  is- 
produced,  may  account  for  this  effect. 

The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  body  is  that  of  a  pure  narcotic  poison.. 
M.  Toiu'des  has  ascertained  that  rabbits  died  in  tAventy -three  minutes,  Avhen 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing  1-1 5th  of  its  volume  of  pure  carbonic  oxide ; 
Avhen  the  proportion  Avas  l-30th  they  died  in  thirty-seA^en  minutes,  and  Avhen 
l-8th  in  scA^en  minutes.  Dr.  Letheby  states  that  in  his  experiments  a  mixture- 
of  -g-  per  cent,  killed  small  birds  in  three  minutes,  and  of  1  per  cent,  in  about' 
half  this  time.  The  animals  shoAved  no  sign  of  pain  :  they  fell  insensible,  and 
either  died  at  once,  Avithout  convulsions,  or  they  gradually  passed  into  a  state- 
of  profound  coma.  He  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  blood  Avas  redder  than: 
tisual,  that  the  muscles  of  the  heart  Avere  somcAvhat  gorged,  and  that  the  brain.' 
Avas  congested.     ('Lancet,'  March  1,  1861,  p.  219.) 

Among  the  appearances  observed  in  animals  destroyed  by  this  gas,  Ssabinski. 
has  pointed  out  an  anemic  (bloodless)  condition  of  the  spleen.  This  organ  had 
a  rose-red  colour,  but  Avhen  a  section  of  it  Avas  made,  scarcely  any  blood  flo\\'ed. 
from  it.     (florn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  2,  171.) 
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COAL  AND  COKE  VAPOURS.   SULPHUROUS  ACID. 

Products  from  burning  coal  and  coke. — The  gases  extricated  in  the  smothered 
combustion  of  coal  or  coke  are  of  a  compound  nature.  In  addition  to  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  Ave  may  expect  to  find  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  close 
room  in  which  such  a  combustion  has  been  going  on,  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  from  coal,  in  addition  to  this,  the  sulphm-etted  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
gases.  These  emanations  are  equally  fatal  to  life ;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
very  irritating  properties  they  give  warning  of  their  presence,  and  are  there- 
fore less  liable  to  occasion  fatal  accidents.  From  an  accident  which  occurred 
at  Colchester  a  few  years  since,  in  which  two  children  lost  their  lives,  it  would 
appear  that  some  persons  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  the  vapour  of  coke 
is  less  fatal  than  the  vapoiu*  of  charcoal.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas,  when 
existing  in  a  small  proportion  in  air,  has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  air-passages 
so  violently  that,  if  accidentally  breathed,  it  would  commonly  compel  the 
person  to  leave  the  spot  before  the  vapours  had  become  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  destroy  life.  Nevertheless,  accidents  from  the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke 
sometimes  occur. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — The  following  cases  will  convey  a  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which  may  be  met  with  on  these  occasions. 
Some  years  since  four  persons,  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  were  brought  into  Guy's 
Hospital.  It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  evening  they  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  forecastle  of  a  coal-brig,  and  had  made  a  fire.  About  6  or  7  o'clock 
on  the  same  evening  one  of  the  crew  unthinkingly  placed  a  covering  over  the 
flue  on  the  outside,  and  thus  stopped  the  escape  of  smoke  fi'om  the  fire,  which 
was  made  of  a  kind  of  coal  containing  much  sulphur.  Early  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  crcAV,  on  opening  the  hatches,  observed  three  of  the  inmates  lying- 
on  the  floor  senseless  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fourth  in  his  crib  in 
a  similar  condition.  The  air  in  the  place  was  most  offensive.  After  the  men 
were  brought  on  deck  one  of  them,  aged  21,  began  to  recover,  and  when 
brought  to  the  hospital  he  seemed  only  giddy,  as  if  intoxicated ;  he  soon  com- 
pletely recovered.  Another,  aged  40,  after  breathing  oxygen  gas  and  takina" 
some  brandy  and  ammonia,  showed  no  symptoms  of  recovery,  but  died  in  a 
few  hours.  A  third,  aged  17,  soon  began  to  rally,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  Avas- 
able  to  ansAver  questions ;  he  declared  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  felt 
no  pain,  sense  of  oppression  or  Aveight,  either  in  his  head  or  chest.  The 
fourth,  aged  15,  died  the  folloAving  day,  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
rallying.  Stimulants  Avere  administered  and  Avarm  fomentations  Avere  used, 
but  all  efforts  to  produce  reaction  failed.  The  apjDcarance  of  these  persons- 
Avhen  brought  in  Avas  as  foUoAvs  : — The  lips  Avere  piirple,  the  coiintenance  Avas 
livid,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cold ;  the  hands  and  nails  Avere  purple ;  the 
respiration  Avas  quick  and  short — the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  feeble ;  the  pupils 
Avere  fixed,  and  there  Avas  total  insensibility.  The  body  of  the  man  aged  ■40» 
was  inspected  foui-  hours  after  death.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  Avere 
congested,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  imder  the  arachnoid  or 
middle  membrane;  the  sinuses  av ere  gorged  Avith  blood;  the  lungs  Avere  in  a 
state  of  great  congestion,  as  Avere  also  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  It  Avas' 
remarked  that,  in  its  congested  condition,  this  corpse  Avas  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  of  an  executed  culprit.  The  body  of  the  lad  aged  15  Avas  inspected 
about  thirty-three  hours  after  death.  Under  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane 
of  the  brain,  Avas  observed  one  small  ecchymosed  spot ;  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  there  Avere  more  bloody  points  than  usual ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
Avas  found  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  sinuses  Avere  full  of 
coagulated  blood.  The  lungs  shoAved  no  congestion,  but  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  Avere  much  distended  Avith  blood.    (For  a  report  of  cases  of  recovery 
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from  the  effects  of  coal-vapour,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  !),  p.  935 ;  also  '  Dub.  Med. 
Press,'  Jan.  31,  1849,  p.  69 ;  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  p.  43,  937.) 

A  case  showing  the  fatal  effects  of  coal-vapour  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Davidson.  A  man  lost  his  life  fi-om  sleeping  in  a  closed  room  with  a  fire  to 
•which  there  was  no  flue.  The  lungs  were  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the 
"windpipe  and  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  frothy  muco-sanguineous  fluid ;  the 
mucous  membrane  beneath  was  slightly  injected ;  there  was  a  small  effusion  in 
each  pleural  cavity ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of  dark  liquid  blood ; 
the  du)a  mater  w^as  much  injected ;  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  were  completely  congested,  and  there  was  subarachnoid  effusion. 
The  substance  of  the  brain,  wdien  cut,  presented  numerous  bloody  points. 
('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  April  1847,  p.  7G3.)  In  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gazette' 
(April  3,  1852,  p.  353)  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  three  cases  of  reco- 
very from  the  effects  of  coal -vapour.  (See  also,  for  other  cases  which  proved 
fatal,  the  same  journal,  March  31,  1860,  p.  323.) 

Analysis. — Sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  known  by  its  powerful  and  suf- 
focating odoiu-,  which  resembles  that  of  burning  sulphur.  The  best  test  for 
its  presence  is  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  starch,  which  speedily  acquires  a 
blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the  vapour. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  impure  coal-gas  are  equally  destructive 
to  life :  they  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids. 

VAPOURS    OF    LIME-    BRICK-   AND    CEMENT-KILNS. 

Gaseous  products  from  linie -burning. — In  the  burning  of  lime,  carbonic  acid 
is  given  out  abundantly,  but,  OAving  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel  used,  carbonic 
oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  with  it.  Persons  who  have  incautiously 
slept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  burning  lime-kiln  during  a  winter's  night,  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  respiration  of  these  vapoiu-s.  The  discovery  of  a  dead 
body  in  such  a  situation  w^ould  commonly  suffice  to  indicate  the  real  cause  of 
"death  ;  but  a  practitioner  ought  not  to  be  the  less  jirepared  to  show  that  there 
existed  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death  about  the  person.  It  is  obvious  that 
■a  person  might  be  miu-dered,  and  the  body  placed  subsequently  near  a  kiln  by 
the  murderer  in  order  to  avert  suspicion.  If  there  are  no  marks  of  external 
violence,  the  stomach  should  be  carefully  examined  for  poison ;  in  the  absence 
•of  all  external  and  internal  injuries,  medical  evidence  Avill  avail  but  Httle ;  for 
a  person  might  be  criminally  suffocated,  and  his  body,  if  found  under  the  cir- 
-cumstances  above  stated,  would  present  scarcely  any  appearances  upon  which 
a  medical  opinion  could  i^e  securely  based.  An  accident  is  related  by  Fodere 
to  have  occurred  at  Marseilles,  in  which  seven  persons  of  a  family  were 
■destroyed,  in  consequence  of  their  having  slept  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house 
in  the  courtyard  of  which  a  quantity  of  limestone  was  being  burnt  into  lime. 
They  had  evidently  become  alarmed,  and  had  attempted  to  escape  ;  for  their 
"bodies  were  found  lying  in  various  positions.  The  courtyard  was  enclosed, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  had  poured  into  the  apartment  through  the  imperfectly 
closed  AvindoAV  and  door.  In  November  1838  a  man  died  three  days  after  being 
exposed  to  the  vapom-s  of  a  lime-kiln.     ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  April  1839. j 

The  vapours  of  hrich-hilns  are  equally  deleterious,  the  principal  agent  being 
carbonic  acid  mixed  Avith  carbonic  oxide  ;  although  I  have  f ovmd  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phiu-etted  hydrogen,  and  sulphvu'ous  acid  may  be  also  evolved.  In  September 
1842  two  boys  were  found  dead  on  a  brick-kiln  near  London,  whither  they 
liad  gone  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  potatoes.  Although  the  cause  of  death 
in  the  two  cases  was  clearly  suffocation,  in  one  instance  the  body  was  extremely 
livid,  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  lividity  whatever  !     Such  accidents  are 
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frequent :  in  November  1844  an  inquest  was  held  at  Mancliester  on  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  died  under  similar  circumstances. 

Brick-kilns  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  injunction  or  action  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  public  nuisances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vapours 
Avhich  they  give  off  are  noxious,  i.e.  injurious  to  health  as  Avell  as  oflfensive, 
and  that  they  create  great  discomfort.  They  contaminate  the  air,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  respiration.  In  contested  cases  of  this  kind,  the  medical  and  general 
evidence  is  often  very  conflicting.  If  it  is  not  proved  by  statistics  that  the 
mortality  in  the  neighbourhood  has  actually  diminished  since  the  kiln  was 
■established,  there  will  be  "witnesses  to  swear  that  they  have  suffered  no  incon- 
venience whatever  from  the  vapours  !  In  a  case  of  this  kind.  Re  Tassell  1867, 
"V^.C.  AVood,  in  granting  an  injimction,  justly  observed  that  brick-burning  Avas 
not  the  less  a  public  nuisance  because  certain  individuals  were  so  peculiarly 
constituted  as  not  to  object  to  it,  the  real  question  being  how  far  it  affected 
the  generality  of  persons  of  ordinary  habits.  The  vapours  of  cement-Jcilns 
are  quite  as  noxious  as  those  of  brick-kilns  :  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  pre- 
dominate in  them. 

CONFINED    AIR. 

Symptoms  and  effects. — An  animal  confined  within  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  ' 
which  it  is  compelled  to  breathe,  Avill  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  lifelessness.  A 
liuman  being  in  the  same  way  may  be  suffocated,  if  confined  in  a  close  apart- 
ment where  the  air  is  not  subject  to  change  or  renewal,  while  the  products  of 
Tespiration  are  accumulated ;  and  the  effects  are  liAstened  when  a  number  of 
persons  are  crowded  together  in  a  small  space.  The  change  which  air,  thus 
■contaminated  by  breathing,  undergoes,  may  be  very  simply  stated.  The  quantity 
•of  nitrogen  in  100  parts  will  remain  nearly  the  same ;  tlie  quantity  of  oxygen 
Avill  probably  vary  from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  while  the  remainder  will  be  made 
Tip  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid.  If  many  persons  are  crowded  together  the  air  will 
acquire  a  high  temperature,  and  will  be  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  which 
contains  decomposing  animal  matter  derived  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  From 
this  statement,  it  is  evident  that  air  which  has  been  contaminated  by  continued 
breathing  Avill  operate  fatally  on  the  human  body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its 
being  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  partly  from  the  noxious  effects  of  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  it.  The  proportion  in  Avhich  carbonic  acid  exists  in  respired 
air  is  subject  to  variation :  according  to  the  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys, 
it  never  exceeds  10  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  mixture,  how  frequently  soever 
it  may  have  been  received  into  and  expelled  fi-om  the  kuigs.  The  influence 
of  respiration  on  air  may  be  thus  stated  : — ■An  adult  consumes  from  one  to  two 
gallons  of  air  per  minute,  and  the  air  expired  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  Avhen  a  person  continues  to 
breathe  the  same  air,  the  proj^ortion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  is  reduced  at 
each  successive  respiration.  When  the  amount  in  air  has  reached  10  or  12 
per  cent,  no  more  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  is  no  longer  depu- 
Tated.  For  healthy  existence  a  human  being  requires  20  cubic  feet  or  125 
gallons  of  air  per  hour.  A  common  candle  Avill  consume  as  much  as  tAVO  gallons 
of  air  per  minute,  or  render  that  quantity  of  air  unfit  for  breathing.  Dalton 
found  that  the  air  in  croAvded  rooms  contained  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  atmospheric  proportion  being  therefore  increased  tAventyfold.  It  is 
certain  that  insensibility  and  death  Avould  ensue  in  a  human  adult  before  the 
^vhole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  confined  air  had  disappeared ;  but  the  opportunity 
can  rarely  present  itself  of  analysing  such  a  contaminated  mixture,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  proportion  in  Avhich  carbonic  acid  Avould 
exist  when  the  confined  air  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  had  breathed  it.  M. 
Lassaigne  has  shoAvn,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of 
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close  rooms  is  not  collected  on  the  floor,  but  equally  diffused  tlirougliout.  The 
whole  mass  of  air  is,  in  fact,  vitiated,  and.  requires  rencAval  by  proper  ventila- 
tion. ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  351  ;  see  also  'Report  on  Mines,'  1864,  App. 
B,  p.  196,  and  '  Chemical  News,'  Feb.  17,  1865,  p.  79.) 

COAL-GAS.      CARBURETTED    HYDUOGEIS'. 

Coal-gas  is  a  compound  which  when  breathed  acts  directly  as  a  poison. 
Many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  breathing  of  air  contaminated  with 
it.  Its  composition  is  subject  to  much  variation,  according  to  circumstances. 
Mitscherlich  found  that  it  was  principally  composed  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  proportion  of  66  per  cent,  of 
the  first,  21-3  of  the  second,  and  11  of  the  third.  M.  Tourdes  found  that  the 
porportions  of  light  carbiu-etted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  were  nearly 
equal,  i.  e.  about  22  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  coal-gas,  as  supplied  in  London, 
shows  that  in  1000  parts  it  contains — of  hydrogen,  464*3  ;  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  389'3  ;  carbonic  oxide,  56*2;  olefiant  gas,  38"6 ;  watery  vapour, 
24"8  ;  nitrogen,  22*2  ;  carbonic  acid,  4*6.  The  difference  in  composition  de- 
pends on  the  heat  to  which  the  gas  has  been  submitted.  Some  consider  that 
carbonic  oxide  is  the  poisonous  principle;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hydro- 
carbons also  have  a  noxious  influence,  although  the  use  of  the  safety-lamp  in 
mines  proves  that  a  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  with  air  in  an  explo- 
sive proportion,  may  be  breathed  without  prodiicing  serious  effects. 

Symptoms  and  appearances  after  death. — The  symptoms  produced  by  coal- 
gas,  when  mixed  in  a  large  proportion  with  air,  are — giddiness,  headache, 
nausea  with  vomiting,  confusion  of  intellect,  loss  of  consciousness,  general 
weakness  and  depression,  partial  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  the  usual  j)henomena 
of  asphyxia.  The  appearances  after  death  Avill  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing cases.  In  January  1841  a  family  residing  at  Strasburg  breathed  for  forty 
hours  an  atmosphere  contaminated  Avith  coal-gas,  which  had  escaped  from  a 
pipe  passing  near  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  the  accident  four  of  the  family  were  foimd  dead.  The  father  and 
mother  still  breathed;  in  spite  of  treatment  the  father  died  in  twenty-fom-  hours, 
but  the  mother  recovered.  When  the  five  bodies  were  inspected,  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  aj^pearances ;  but  the  principal  changes  observed  were, 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes — -the  pia  mater  (inner  membrane) 
being  gorged  Avith  blood,  and  the  Avhole  surface  of  the  brain  intensely  red.  In 
three  of  the  cases  there  Avas  an  effusion  of  blood  (coagulated)  on  the  dura  mater 
and  in  the  spinal  canal.  The  lining-membrane  of  the  air-passages  Avas  strongly 
injected,  and  there  Avas  spread  over  it  a  thick  viscid  froth  tinged  Avith  blood  ,- 
the  substance  of  the  hmgs  Avas  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  Avas  coagulated.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Jan.  1842.)  In  tAvo  cases  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Teale  to  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports'  (No.  8),  there  Avas  found 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  Avith  injection  of  the  lining-mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages  ;  the  blood  was  remarkably  liquid.  An  aged  woman 
and  her  granddaughter,  A\dio  had  been  annoyed  by  the  escape  of  gas  during  the 
day,  retired  to  bed,  and  they  Avere  found  dead  about  tAvelve  hours  afterAvards. 
Mr.  Bloxam  has  published  a  case  of  poisoning  Avith  coal-gas,  Avhich  shoAvs 
hoAV  easily  life  may  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  appearances  in  the  body  are  more 
fully  described  than  usual.  In  November  1861  Mr.  Bloxam  saAV  the  deceased, 
AA'ho  was  a  gas-fitter  :  he  Avas  supported  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor.  The 
man  had  accidentally  breathed  coal-gas  Avhile  connecting  a  tube  Avith  a  meter. 
The  skin  was  cold,  the  cornea  glazed,  and  the  face  pale  and  placid ;  there  Avas 
some  froth  about  the  mouth,  the  pupils  Avere  rather  dilated,  and  the  limbs  supple. 
There  was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  in  the  place.     He  Avas  Avorking  in  a  closet. 
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and  he  Avas  found  insensible  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  steps  in  a  sitting  posture — 
his  head  on  one  side,  his  arms  hanging  do\\Ti,  and  his  back  leaning  against  the 
wall,  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  his  work.  He  had  evidently 
died  quietly  and  placidly  on  his  seat,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  descend  the 
steps.  He  was  last  seen  alive  an  hour  before  he  was  found  dead,  and  he  no 
doubt  died  rapidly  from  the  inhalation  of  the  gas.  An  inspection  of  the  body 
was  made  twenty-four  hoiu's  after  death.  Externally  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  pale — rigidity  Avas  well-marked,  and  there  was 
general  lividity  of  the  back  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  limbs.  The  blood  was 
everywhere  fluid.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not  congested,  but  were 
rather  pale  than  otherwise ;  the  ventricles  contained  a  pale  serum.  The  brain 
and  cerebelhuu  Avere  apparently  healthy.  There  Avas  a  strong  odour  of  coal- 
gas  on  exposing  the  brain.  The  lungs  Avere  of  a  dark-red  coloiu-,  and  did  not 
collapse  on  raising  the  chest-bone ;  they  Avere  dark  at  the  back  of  the  lobes 
from  gravitation  of  blood ;  their  structure  Avas  healthy.  The  Avindpipe  and 
bronchi  contained  frothy  mucus  in  some  quantity.  A  poAverful  odour  of  gas 
Avas  ]Derceived  on  compressing  the  lungs.  The  heart  Avas  healthy  ;  the  right 
cavities  Avere  distended  Avith  blood,  the  left  Avere  nearly  empty ;  the  blood  Avas 
everyAvhere  black.  There  was  congestion  of  the  abdominal  A^scera,  but  no  other 
imusual  appearance.     ('Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  103.) 

In  the  cases  above  related,  the  effects  prodticed  by  coal-gas  were  oAving  to 
the  long- continued  breathing  of  it  in  a  diluted  state.  The  quantity  contained 
in  the  air  of  the  rooms  must  have  been  very  small :  in  the  Strasbui-g  cases  it  Avas 
probably  not  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent.,  because  at  a  little  above  this  propor- 
tion the  mixture  Avith  air  becomes  explosive ;  and  there  had  been  no  explosion 
in  this  case,  although  in  the  apartment  in  Avhich  the  persons  Avere  found  dead 
a  stove  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  active  combustion,  and  a  candle  had  been 
completely  burnt  out.  In  Mr.  Teale's  cases  those  Avho  entered  the  house  per- 
ceived a  strong  smell  of  coal-gas,  but  still  the  air  could  be  breathed.  A  set 
of  cases  occurred  at  Leeds,  in  November  1870,  in  Avhich  four  persons  lost  their 
lives  from  the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a  diluted  state.  The  gas  main  had  in  it 
a  crack  from  Avhich  the  gas  had  leaked  on  each  side  of  the  party-Avall  betAveen 
the  two  houses  in  Avhich  the  deceased  persons  lived.  The  air  of  the  bedrooms 
ha,d  been  gradually  impregnated  Avith  gas,  causing  loss  of  muscular  poAver  and 
insensibility,  and  they  appeared  to  have  passed  from  sleep  into  death  without 
making  any  effort  to  escape.  Like  diluted  chloroform  A'apour,  the  gas  pro- 
duces, veiy  gradually,  anaesthesia  folloAved  by  fatal  narcotism.  A  slight  leakage 
into  a  bedroom  is  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  effects.  In  August  1869  a  man 
Avas  found  dead  in  bed,  and  there  Avas  a  strong  smell  of  gas  on  entering  the 
room.  It  had  escaped,  Avhile  the  deceased  Avas  sleeping,  from  some  small  holes 
Avhich  were  accidentally  made  in  the  gas- pipe  by  driving  nails  into  a  plank  of 
the  floor.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  found  congested  and  the  lungs  engorged 
Avith  blood  throughout  their  substance.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
Avas  of  a  deep  red  coloiU'.  The  other  organs  Avere  healthy.  The  cause  of 
death  Avas  the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a  diluted  state.  The  gas  had  only  been 
turned  on  at  6  a.m.,  Avhile  the  man  Avas  sleeping,  and  he  Avas  found  dead  at  10. 
He  had  then  probably  been  dead  about  tAvo  hoiu's,  and  had  passed  rapidly  from 
sleep  into  death  by  breathing  this  poisoned  atmosphere.  This  gas  may  destroy 
life  if  long  breathed,  although  so  diluted  as  not  to  produce  any  serious  effects 
in  the  first  instance.  Insensibility  may,  hoAveA'er,  be  an  early  symptom  in  a 
very  diluted  atmosphere,  and  unless  the  person  is  speedily  removed  into  fi-esh 
air  he  AAdll  die.  In  a  case  Avhich  occurred  to  Mr.  Jessop,  a  man  entered  a 
large  open  pipe  four  feet  in  diameter,  Avhich  had  been  used  for  gas,  to  look 
for  a  leak.  He  thought  all  the  gas  had  been  let  off.  On  entering  the  pipe  he 
perceived  a  strong  smell,  and  remembered  nothing  further.     He  Avas  taken  to 
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the  infirmary  in  an  unconscious  state,  suffering  from  violent  muscular  contrac- 
tions. He  recovered  in  two  days.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  816.)  The  breathing 
of  tliis  gas  renders  a  man  entirely  powerless  to  give  any  alarm  or  make  any 
effort  to  save  himself.  Stupefaction,  and  a  loss  of  all  muscular  power,  speedily 
follow  the  inhalation  of  diluted  coal-gas.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  GO.) 

Coal-gas  owes  its  peculiar  odour  chiefly  to  the  vapour  of  naphtha  :  its  pre- 
sence is  thus  indicated.  The  odour  begins  to  be  perceptible  in  air  Avhen  the 
gas  forms  only  the  1000th  part ;  it  is  easily  perceived  when  forming  the  700th 
part;  btit  the  odour  is  strongly  marked  when  it  forms  the  150th  part  (Tourdes). 
In  most  houses  in  which  gas  is  burnt,  the  odour,  owing  to  leakage,  is  plainly 
perceived  ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  health  and  life  may  not  often 
he  affected  by  the  long-continued  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  containing  but 
a  very  small  proportion.  The  odour  will  always  convey  a  sufficient  warning 
against  its  poisonous  effects.  It  should  be  known  that  this  gas  Avill  penetrate 
into  dwellings  in  an  insidious  manner.  In  Mr.  Teale's  cases,  the  pi]">e  from 
which  the  gas  had  escaped  Avas  situated  about  ten  feet  fi-om  the  wall  of  the 
bedroom  where  the  women  slept :  the  gas  had  permeated  through  the  loose 
earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  entered  the  apartment  through  the  floor.  I  have 
notes  of  several  other  cases  in  which  coal-gas  has  thus  destroyed  life  by  leakage 
into  bedrooms.     (See  'Lancet,'  1872,  1,  32.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  Avhat  proportion  of  this  gas  in  air  will 
destroy  life.  An  atmosphere  containing  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  has  been  found 
to  destroy  dogs  and  rabbits  in  a  few  minutes  ;  when  the  proportion  Avas  from 
1-^  to  2  per  cent,  it  had  little  or  no  effect.  With  respect  to  man,  it  may  destroy 
life  if  long  breathed  Avhen  forming  about  9  per  cent.,  i.  e.  when  it  is  in  less  than 
an  explosive  proportion.  (See  '  British  and  Foreign  Med.  llev.'  vol.  20,  p.  253  ; 
also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  1,  457;  also  1870,  1,'"63.)  The  late  Dr.  Aldis  ob- 
served in  his  experiments  that  in  ordinary  coal-gas  mixed  Avith  air  rats  Avere 
rendered  insensible  in  half  a  minute,  and  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half  to  tAvo 
minutes.  There  was  before  death  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
gas  Avas  allowed  to  enter  sloAvly  into  a  bell- jar  of  air  in  Avhich  the  animals  were 
placed.     ('  Med.  and  Cliir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  100.) 

Analysis. — The  circumstances  under  which  the  accident  occurs  Avill  gene- 
rally suflice  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent.  Coal-gas  burns  Avith 
a  bright-Avhite  light,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  Avater.  A  taper  should  be 
cautiously  applied  to  a  small  quantity  ;  since,  Avhen  the  gas  is  mixed  Avith  the 
air  in  the  proj)ortion  of  from  11  to  14  per  cent.,  it  is  dangerously  explosive. 
For  this  reason  no  lighted  candle  should  be  taken  into  an  apartment  Avhere  an 
accident  has  occiured,  rmtil  all  the  doors  and  AvindoAvs  have  been  for  some 
time  kept  open,  and  the  smell  of  gas  has  entirely  disajopeared.  (See  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  343.)  The  combustion  of  the  gas,  or  its  explosion  AAdth 
air,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  nature ;  the  peculiar  odour  and  the  Avant  of 
action  on  a  salt  of  lead,  if  the  gas  is  pure,  Avill  distinguish  it  fi-om  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

NITROUS    OXIDE. 

A  recent  case  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  renders  a  short  notice 
of  it  necessary.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  Avas  the  first  to  show  by  experiments  on 
himself  that,  under  certain  precautions,  it  might  be  breathed  Avithout  danger  to 
life,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  agreeable  species  of  intoxication. 
Sir  Humphry  in  one  experiment  breathed  three  quarts,  in  another  nine  quarts, 
and  in  a  third  tAventy  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  (BreAvster's  '  Natiual 
Magic,'  p.  345.)  He  suffered  no  injury  from  inhaling  these  quantities,  either  at 
the  time  or  subsequently.  I  have  seen  it  taken  in  quantities  of  about  tAvo  to 
three  quarts  in  more  than  five  hundred  cases,  Avithout  any  ill  effects  following. 
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In  these  cases  the  firstssymptoms  were  pallor  of  the  countenance,  lividity  of 
the  lips,  a  staggering  gait,  followed  by  violent  muscular  exertions.  These 
effects  passed  off  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In  a  few  cases  a  feeling  of 
exliaustiou,  with  headache  and  pain  in  the  chest,  followed  the  inhalation.  Sir 
David  Brewster  describes,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Silliman,  two  cases  in 
Avhich  some  remarkable  after-effects  were  produced.  A  young  man  Avho  took 
nitrous  oxide  for  the  sake  of  experiment  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  delnium,  and 
after  making  some  violent  exertions,  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground  :  convulsions 
followed,  and  he  uttered  the  most  piercing  slarieks  and  cries.  These  symptoms 
continxied  for  tAVO  hours  :  he  was  perfectly  tinconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  was  in  every  respect  like  a  maniac.  On  recovery  he  stated  that  his  feel- 
ings vibrated  betAveen  the  most  perfect  happiness  and  the  most  consummate 
misery.  He  recovered  in  three  or  four  days,  suffering  only  from  a  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  exliaustion. 

The  other  case  Avas  that  of  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  a  graA^e  and  respect- 
able character.  He  had  been  suffering  from  bodily  and  mental  debility  just 
before  taking  the  gas,  of  Avhich  he  inhaled  three  quarts.  The  consequences 
were  an  astonishing  inA'igoration  of  his  Avhole  system,  Avith  a  great  increase  of 
muscular  poAver.  These  effects  A\'ere  felt  for  at  least  thirty  hours,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  for  more  than  a  Aveek.  The  gas  had  a  singular  effect  on 
the  organ  of  taste.  The  gas  itself,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn,  has  a  SAveetish  facte,  and 
according  to  Prof.  Silliman  this  gentleman  after  inhaling  it  had  acqiiired  a 
taste  for  such  things  only  as  Avere  sweet.  For  several  days  he  ate  chiefly  sweet 
cake,  and  sugar  and  molasses  on  his  bread  and  butter,  as  Avell  as  upon  his  meat 
and  A^egetables.  Even  after  eight  Aveeks  had  elapsed,  he  Avas  foiind  pouring 
molasses  over  beef,  fish,  poultry,  cabbage,  potatoes,  or  Avhatever  animal  or 
vegetable  food  was  placed  before  him.  It  Avas  noticed  by  his  friends  that  his 
health  and  spirits  had  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  (BreAvster's  '  Natural 
Magic,'  p.  34<J.) 

Passing  from  these  exceptional  cases,  no  instance  of  the  gas  proA'ing  fatal 
has  been  until  recently  recorded.  Nitrous  oxide  has  been  employed  extensively 
by  oculists  and  dentists  as  a  substitute  for  the  vapom-  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  knoAvn,  Avith  greater  safety  than  these  tAvo  anesthetics,  the 
effects  passing  off  more  raj^idly  and  leaA'ing  no  unpleasant  after- consequences. 
In  these  cases,  too,  it  has  been  administered  in  doses  not  of  quarts,  as  in  the 
early  experiments  of  Davy,  but  of  gallons.  At  the  same  time  nitrous  oxide  can- 
not be  substituted  for  atmospheric  air  without  danger  to  life.  It  cannot  pro- 
duce in  the  blood  those  oxidation  changes  on  Avhich  life  depends,  Avhich  are 
prodiiced  by  the  uncombined  oxygen  of  the  an-.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood 
and  alters  its  colour  to  a  deep  purple,  as  indicated  by  the  bluish  or  livid  coloiu- 
of  the  lips.  An  animal  soon  dies  in  this  gas  Avhen  air  is  not  supplied;  and  from 
the  symptoms  preceding  death,  namely,  convulsions  and  insensibility,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  neurotic  poison,  but  not  of  a  dangerous  kind. 

In  January  1873  it  Avas  administered  by  a  dentist  at  Exeter  to  a  lady, 
ast.  38,  at  her  OAvn  desire,  in  order  to  annul  pain  during  the  extraction  of  a 
molar  tooth.  A  physician  carefully  examined  her  before  the  operation,  and 
found  that  there  Avas  nothing  to  prechide  the  use  of  the  gas.  The  nitrous 
oxide  was  jjure  :  it  had  been  safely  used  for  other  patients  from  the  same  con- 
denser, and  an  apparatus  Avas  employed  so  as  to  seciu-e  the  removal  of  the 
expired  air.  The  total  quantity  administered  Avas  about  six  gallons.  This 
coiild  not  be  regarded  as  an  overdose.  Sir  H.  Davy  himself  breathed  with 
safety  five  gallons  in  one  of  his  experiments.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  inhalation  it  Avas  observed  that  the  pulse  became  rapid  and  less  full,  in- 
dicating an  action  on  the  heart ;  the  patient  Avas  then  sensible,  and  the  appa- 
ratus was  removed.     The  operation  Avas  commenced,  but  the  lady  insisted  on 
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having  tlie  gas  again.  Slie  took  it ;  insensibility  came?  on,  and  the  operation 
was  completed.  Immediately  afterwards  the  face  became  livid,  the  featui-es 
began  to  swell,  and  the  tongue  protruded.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  restore 
her,  she  did  not  recover  from  the  state  of  insensibility  ;  she  breathed  two 
or  three  times,  and  the  pulse  then  ceased.  No  inspection  of  the  body  Avas 
made.  The  above-mentioned  facts  were  given  in  eA'idence  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, and  the  medical  opinion  was  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  gas  in 
producing  paralysis  of  respiration,  and  that  in  this  case  no  forethought  could 
have  j)revented  the  result.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  homicide  by  mis- 
adventure. ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  178.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  case 
death  may  have  taken  place  from  suffocation,  by  blood  entering  the  air-passages; 
but  while  there  Avere  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this,  the  facts  conclusively 
proA'e  that  the  gas  operated  as  a  blood-poison  to  destroy  life. 

Nitrous  oxide  as  cm  ancesthetic. — Some  observations  on  the  comparative 
effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  chloroform  as  anassthetics, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  E.  Eendle,  Sm-gical  Registrar  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  16,  1869.)  He  gave  the  nitrous  oxide  in  twenty- 
four  cases,  the  gas  being  re-breathed  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expired  air  at 
the  same  time  removed  by  slaked  lime.  The  persons  to  Avhom  it  Avas  given 
varied  from  3  to  73  years  of  age.  It  Avas  given  chiefly  for  short  operations  on 
the  eyes  and  teeth.  The  shortest  period  in  Avhich  anaesthesia  Avas  produced  Avas 
60  seconds,  the  longest  150;  the  average  was  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Anaesthesia  Avas  maintained  thirteen  minutes  in  one  case,  six  minutes  in  five 
cases,  four  minutes  in  Aa'c,  tAvo  minutes  in  tAveh^e,  and  one  minute  in  one  case. 
Intervals  of  breathing  air  Avere  alloAved  in  all  but  one.  The  period  during 
Avhich  air  Avas  admitted,  varied  A^ery  much,  and  herein  lies  probably  the  secret 
of  preventing  fatal  accidents.  When  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  Avas  small, 
anaesthesia  was  still  produced,  though  less  rapidly,  and  the  blueness  of  the  lips 
and  skin  Avas  less  marked. 

A  Avoman,  set.  48,  Avas  luider  the  influence  of  the  gas  in  one  minute.  It 
Avas  continued  for  five  minutes  longer,  without  any  admission  of  air.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  she  Avas  unusually  blue,  and  the  breathing  and  pulse  Avere 
very  sloAV  and  failing.  The  gas  Avas  removed  and  the  Avoman  turned  over  on 
her  left  side,  the  plan  of  restoration  employed  at  Guy's  Hospital  Avhen  unplea- 
sant symptoms  occur.  This  Avoman  must  havg^'been  very  near  death,  and 
probably  Avould  have  died  had  she  been  in  the  sitting  posture.  She  gradually 
recovered,  and  Avalked  away  in  five  minutes  more.  One  man  A\dio  began  to 
imbibe  the  gas  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  pushed  aAvay  the  inhaler,  and 
refused  to  continue  breathing  the  gas.  He  complained  of  I'ery  unpleasant 
symptoms  in  his  head  for  some  hours  after,  but  these  passed  off.  One  Avoman 
comj)lained  of  headache.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  child  tet.  4,  A'omiting  followed. 
In  a  child  tet.  3,  Avhere  anaesthesia  Avas  maintained  for  a  minute  and  a  half, 
tAvo  intervals  of  breathing  air  having  been  alloAved,  the  respiration  ceased  and 
the  pulse  sank  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  for  several  seconds.  The 
gas  Avas  removed,  and  the  child  AA'as  turned  sloAvly  over  on  his  left  side.  He 
gave  a  deep  sigh ;  the  pulse  and  breathing  gi-adually  returned,  and  he  com- 
pletely recovered  in  five  minutes. 

According  to  Mr.  Kendle  the  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  are  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of,  and  recoA'^ery  from  anaesthesia,  the  absence  of  sickness,  and  the 
agreeable  taste.  He  considers  it  safe  for  all  oj^erations,  short  or  long,  even  to 
a  duration  of  tAventy  miniites,  provided  there  be  a  due  admission  of  air  at 
proper  intervals.  But  that  great  care  is  required  in  its  use  is  shoAvn  by  the 
alarming  symptoms  which  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases.  Among  its  disad- 
vantages are  these  :  it  is  apt  to  produce  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  Avith  muscular 
tAvitching  and  congestion.     Mr.  Tomes  met  Avith  cases  in  Avhicli  recovery  Avas 
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slow:  there  was  feeble  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  necessity 
for  stimulants.  In  one  instance  coma  was  produced  ;  and  other  cases  are 
reported  of  sudden  su]3ervention  of  dangerous  symj^toms — sickness  and  ap- 
parent death. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  danger  fi-om  nitrous  oxide  arises  chiefly 
from  the  continuous  administration  of  the  gas  without  allowing  proper  intervals 
for  the  breathing  of  air.  In  one  case,  supra,  Mr.  Eendle  gave  the  pure  gas  for 
six  minutes  without  the  admission  of  air.  Death  did  not  result,  although  the 
symptoms  produced  were  very  alarming.  ('  Brit.  Journal  of  Dental  Science,' 
May  1871.)  Mr.  Rendle  has  not  met  with  a  case  which  has  proved  fatal  out 
of  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  the  administration  of  this  gas,  and  his  experience 
in  this  resj)ect  is  corroborated  by  that  of  others.  His  conclusion  is, '  that  those 
agents  Avhich  produce  well-marked  alarming  symptoms  of  approaching  danger 
will  not  so  frequently  cause  death,  and  therefore  be  considered  the  safest,  while 
others  which  reqiiire  greater  skill  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trator to  recognize  approaching  danger,  will  cause  death  fi-equently,  and  there- 
fore may  be  regarded  as  more  dangerous.'  In  the  numerous  cases  in  Avhicli  he 
has  given  nitrous  gas  and  other  anjesthetics  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  has  not  met 
with  an  accident,  but  several  of  the  cases  Avould  easily  have  been  lost  by  a 
moment's  inattention. 

The  fatal  case  related  at  p.  1 1 7  ante  has  given  rise  to  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion. As  the  body  was  not  inspected,  the  cause  of  death  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  inference,  but  all  the  facts  known,  point  to  this  conclusion — the  only  prac- 
tical one  which  concerns  the  public — that  but  for  the  administration  of  the 
nitrous  oxide  this  lady  would  not  have  died.  Whether  the  proximate  cause  was 
asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  from  the  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  air-passages,  is  not  very  important.  According  to  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anes- 
thetic, this  gas  operates  by  preventing  oxidation- changes  in  the  blood,  and,  as 
in  death  from  asphyxia,  the  respiration  is  arrested  before  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  2,  687.)  See  also  a  reference  to  asphyxia,  vol.  1, 
p.  163.  For  some  additional  remarks  on  the  case  see  'Lancet,'  1873,  1,  245. 
At  page  254:  of  the  same  volume  mil  be  found  a  further  report  by  Mv.  Browne 
Mason. 

It  is  evident  that  much  is  still  to  be  learned  respecting  the  operation  of 
nitrous  oxide  on  the  human  body.  One  experienced  administrator  contends 
that  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in  order  to  prevent  fatal  effects,  while 
another  states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  giving  of  air  prevents  com- 
plete insensibility,  and  therefore  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  the  gas 
is  administered.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  762.)  The  nitrous  oxide  has  beyond  doubt 
caused  fewer  accidents  than  the  vapours  of  ether  and  chloroform  ;  but  there 
is  a  very  narrow  line  between  life  and  death  in  the  action  of  this  as  well  as  of 
all  anaesthetics,  and  it  shordd  therefore  only  be  given  by  a  skilled  administrator. 


CHAPTER   58. 


SULPHURETTED     HYDROGEN     GAS ITS    POISONOUS     PROPERTIES — SYMPTOMS — POST- 
MORTEM    APPEARANCES EFFLUVIA     OF     DRAINS     AND     SEWERS ANAYLSIS 

MEPHITIC    VAPOURS — EXHALATIONS    FROM    THE    DEAD. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  has  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  body  than  either 
•carbonic  acid  or  charcoal-vapour.     Persons  are  sometimes  accidentally  killed 
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by  it ;  but  the  very  offensive  odour  wliich  a  small  portion  of  it  communicates 
to  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient  to  announce  its  presence,  and  thus,  with 
due  caution,  to  prevent  any  dangerous  consequences.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  Avhen  breathed  in  its  pure  state,  is  instantaneously  fatal.     It  exerts  equally 
deleterious  effects  upon  all  orders  of  animals,  and  upon  all  the  textru-es  of  the 
body.     It  has  been  found  to  destroy  life  even  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  skin.     Mr.  Donovan  states  that  a  rabbit  enclosed  in  a  bladder 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  allowed  to  breathe  fi-eely  in  the  atmosphere,, 
perished  in  ten  miniites.     When  introduced  into  the  lungs  of  animals,  even 
in  a  diluted  state,  it  has  given  rise  to  fatal  consequences.     Thus  Thenard  foimd 
that  air  Avhich  contained  only  l-800th  of  its  volume  of  this  gas  would  destroy 
a  dog,  and  that  when  the  gas  existed  in  the  proportion  of  l-250th  it  sufficed 
to  kill  a  horse.     The  latter  researches  of  M.  Parent-Duchutelet  have,  hoAvever,, 
shown  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  gas  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated^ 
at  least  in  the  application  of  these  results  to  man.     He  observed  that  workmen 
breathed  with  impunity  an  atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sulphiu'etted 
hydrogen ;  and  he  states  that  he  himself  had  breathed,  mthout  serious  symptoms- 
ensuing,  air  which  contained  three  j^er  cent.     In  most  drains  and  sewers  rats- 
and  other  vermin  are  found  to  live  in  large  numbers;  and,  according  to  Gaiiltier 
de  Claiibry,  the  air  in  these  localities  contains  from  2  to  8  per  cent.     (Devergie, 
*  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  520.)  Thus,  admitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  be  a  more 
poAverful  poison  than  charcoal-vapour,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  energetic  as 
Thenard's  experiments  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     An  atmosphere  containing 
from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  gas  might  speedily  kill,  although  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  the  smallest  proportion  requii-ed  to  destroy  himian  life.    One  fact, 
however,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  jurists,  namely,  that  the  breathing 
of  an  atmosphere  only  slightly  imj)regnated  with  the  gas  may,  if  long  continued, 
seriously  affect  a  person,  destroy  health,  and  even  cause  death.     M.  d'Arcet 
was  required  to  examine  a  lodging  in  Paris,  in  which  three  young  and  healthy 
men  had  died  successively,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  similar  symptoms. 
The  lodging  consisted  of  a  bedroom  Avith  a  chimney,  and  an  ill-ventilated  ante- 
room.    The  pipe  of  the  privy  passed  doAvn  one  angle  of  the  room  by  the  head 
of  the  bed,  and  the  Avail  in  this  part  Avas  damp  fi-om  infiltration.     At  the  time 
of  the  examination  there  A\'as  no  perceptible  smell  in  the  room,  although  it  Avas- 
small  and  Ioav.     M.  d'Arcet  attributed  the  mortality  in  the  lodging  to  the  sloAV 
and  long-continued  action  of  the  emanations  from  the  pipe  ;   and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  Avas  the  real  cause.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Juillet,  1836.)     The 
men  Avho  Avere  engaged  in  Avorking  at  the  Thames  Tmmel  suffered  severely 
during  the  excaA'ation,  from  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere  in 
Avhich  they  Avere  obliged  toAvork.     The  case  AA'as  referred  to  me  for  examina- 
tion by  Sir  I.  M.  Brimel  in  1839.     The  air,  as  Avell  as  the  Avater  Avhich  trickled 
through  the  roof,  Avas  found  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  it  was  probably 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  Avater  on  iron-pyrites  in  the  clay.     The  gas 
issued  in  sudden  bursts,  so  as  to  be  at  times  perceptible  by  its  odour.     As  a 
result  of  breathing  this  atmosphere  the  strongest  and  most  robust  men  Avere, 
in  the  course  of  a  f  cav  months,  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  exhaustion,  and 
several  died.     The  symptoms  Avith  which  they  Avere  first  affected'  Avere  giddi- 
ness, sickness,  and  general  debility ;  they  became  emaciated,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  loAv  fever,  accompanied  by  delirium.     In  one  case  Avhich  I  saAV,  the 
face  of  the  man  Avas  pale,  the  lips  of  a  violet  hue,  the  eyes  sunk  with  dark 
areola3  aroimd  them,  and  the  Avhole  muscular  system  Avas  flabby  and  emaciated. 
Chloride  of  lime  and  other  remedies  Avere  tried  for  the  purification  of  the  air ; 
but  the  evil  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  tunnel  Avas  so  far  com|)leted  that 
there  Avas  a  communication  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  free  ventilation 
established  throiisyhout. 
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Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the 
human  iDody  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  which  it  is. 
breathed.  When  breathed  in  a  moderately  diluted  state,  the  person  speedily  falls 
inanimate.  An  immediate  removal  to  piu-e  air,  and  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants, with  cold  affusion,  may,  however,  sviffice  to  restore  life.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  those  Avho  have  recovered,  this  state  of  inanimation  is. 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  temples  ;  also  by 
giddiness,  nausea,  sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  motion  and  sensation.  If  the 
gas  in  a  still  less  concentrated  state  be  breathed  for  some  time,  coma,  insensi- 
bility, or  tetanus  with  deliriiun  supervenes,  preceded  by  convulsions,  or  pain 
and  weakness  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  in  such  cases  is  commonly  cold,, 
the  pulse  irregular,  and  the  breathing  laborioixs.  When  the  air  is  but  slightly 
contaminated  with  the  gas,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  long  time  without  producing- 
any  serious  symptoms ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feelirfg  of  nausea  or  sickness,  ac- 
companied by  pain  in  the  head,  or  diffused  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  symjj- 
toms  are  often  observed  to  affect  those  who  are  engaged  in  chemical  manij)u- 
lations  with  this  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  appears  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poi- 
son when  highly  concentrated,  but  like  a  narcotico-irritant  when  much  dihited 
Avith  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  to  Avhich  it  gives  a  brownish-black 
colour,  and  it  is  in  this  state  circulated  throughout  the  body.  In  all  cases  a 
noxious  atmosphere  containing  this  gas  is  indicated  by  an  offensive  smell  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  sickness.  For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  gas,  in  which  the 
person  recovered,  see  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  43,  p.  871. 

Ajypearmices  after  death. — On  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen,  when  breathed  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  and  the  inspection  Avas  recent,  the  following  appearances  have  been 
observed  : — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  commonly  co- 
A'ered  by  a  broAvnish  Adscid  fluid.  An  offensive  odour  is  exhaled  from  all  the 
cavities  and  soft  parts  of  the  body.  These  exhalations,  if  received  into  the 
lungs  of  those  engaged  in  making  the  inspection,  sometimes  give  rise  to  nausea 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  even  cause  syncope  or  asphyxia. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
galvanic  stimulus.  The  lufigs,  liver,  and  the  soft  organs  generally,  are  dis- 
tended Avith  black  liquid  blood.  There  is  also  great  congestion  about  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood  has  been  found  everyAvhere  liquid  and  dark- 
coloured  :  the  body  rapidly  undergoes  the  putrefactive  process.  When  death 
has  occurred  from  the  breathing  of  this  gas  in  a  more  diluted  form,  the  ap- 
pearances are  less  marked.  There  is  then  general  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs,  Avith  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  in  such  cases  the 
appearances  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  carbonic 
acid.  Four  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Fleet  Lane  SeAver  in  February  1861  : 
they  were  found  dead,  and  there  AA-as  no  doubt  that  sidphuretted  hydrogen 
Avas  the  cause  of  death.  An  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies 
is  given  in  the  'Lancet,'  by  Mr.  Holden  and  Dr.  Letheby  (February  23,  1861, 
p.  187).  The  eyes  and  mouth  Avere  open,  the  lips  and  tongue  livid,  the  pupils 
Avidely  dilated,  the  blood  black  and  flxiid,  the  lungs  congested,  the  heart  full 
of  black  fluid  blood,  the  right  side  gorged,  and  there  was  a  bloody  froth  in 
the  Avindpipe.  In  the  brain  the  large  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  Avere  full  of 
black  fluid  blood. 

In  June  1857  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  at  Cleator  Moor,  near  White- 
haven, by  the  respiration  of  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen  in  a  diluted  form,  by  reason 
of  their  having  slept  in  small  close  non-ventilated  rooms,  into  AAdiich  the  gas 
had  penetrated.  Three  of  the  deceased  persons — a  husband,  Avife,  and  child, 
of  one  family  {Armsirong') — had  retired  to  rest,  in  their  usual  health,  on  the 
nieht  of  the  9th  of  June.     Two  of  them  Avere  foimd  the  next  morning  dead 
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in  bed,  and  a  third  (the  child)  was  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  lin- 
gered until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  she  died.  The  fourth,  a 
healthy  adult,  retired  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  Avith  his  door  closed,  and  he  was 
found  dead  in  an  hour.  The  fifth,  a  child,  was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of 
the  lltli,  and  died  the  same  day.  The  sixth  was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  June. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  some  who  recovered  were  nausea,  sick- 
ness, giddiness,  and  insensiblity.  On  inspection  of  the  body  of  one  child,  the 
pupils  were  found  dilated — viscid  mucus  escaped  from  the  nostrils — there  was 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
In  the  adult  who  died  in  an  hour,  the  pupils  were  natural,  the  jaws  firmly 
clenched,  the  fingers  contracted,  and  the  nails  IdIuc  ;  there  was  great  cadaveric 
lividity,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  with  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth.  The  lungs  weje  much  congested,  and  serum  Avas  effused  in  the 
cavity  of  the  Chest.  The  heart  contained  a  little  fluid  blood,  and  was  some- 
what flaccid.  The  membrane  of  the  Avindpipe  and  gullet  AA'-as  redder  than 
natural.  In  the  Avindpipe  there  Avas  fi-othy  mucus.  The  stomach,  as  Avell  as 
the  large  and  small  intestines,  Avere  highly  congested,  but  otherAvise  healthy. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  greatly  engorged  Avith  blood,  Avliich,  as  in 
the  body  generally,  Avas  very  dark  and  fluid.  J\Ir.  J.  Vi.  Wilson,  Avho  examined 
the  body  of  the  child,  drcAV  the  conclusion,  Avhich  Avas  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  that  death  had  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Dr. 
Thompson,  Avho  examined  the  body  of  the  man,  also  inferred  that  some  noxious 
gas  or  gases  had  destroyed  life.  Having  been  required  by  the  Home  Office  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases,  I  visited  Cleator  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  and  found  that  the  cottages  in  Avhich  the  accidents  had  occurred  Avere 
built  upon  a  heap  of  iron-slag,  Avhich  also  abutted  on  the  premises  behind. 
This  slag  contained,  among  other  matters,  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphide  of 
calcium.  A  foul  smell,  compared  to 'that  of  cinders  extinguished  by  AA'^ater, 
had  for  some  time  been  perceived  about  the  rooms,  chiefly  at  night,  Avhen  the 
doors  and  AvindoAvs  Avere  closed ;  and  the  day  before  the  occurrence  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  had  Avashed  through  the  slag-heap,  and  aggraA^ated  the  effects. 
The  heap  of  slag  Avas  burning  in  certain  parts,  and  sulphru:etted  hydrogen 
Avas  evolved  in  large  quantities  at  a  depth  of  a  fcAV  feet  beloAv.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  i.e.  a  fortnight  after  the  deaths,  on  removing  the  flags  in  the  lower 
rooms,  the  slag  l^eloAV  Avas  found  damp,  and  sulphuretted  hydi-ogen  Avas  still 
issuing  from  it.  The  white-lead  paint  in  the  closets  Avas  partly  converted  into 
black  sulphuret,  and  this  chemical  change  Avas  found  in  patches  on  the  cham- 
ber door  of  one  small  room  in  Avhich  tAvo  persons  had  died. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  Avere  observed  in  the  living,  the  appearances 
in  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  chemical  natiu'e  of  the  Avet  slag  beneath  the  fomi- 
dation,  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  during  the  night,  Avith  the  doors  and 
windoAvs  closed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  escajoed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
]Doison  the  air  of  a  small  room  and  destroy  life,  and  a  verdict  Avas  returned  to 
this  effect.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  carbonic  acid  might  haA^e  caused  the 
symptoms  and  death,  but  there  Avas  no  source  of  carbonic  acid  but  the  breath ; 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  knoAvn  of  any  adult  having  breathed  him- 
self to  death  in  an  hour,  in  a  room  containing  600  cubic  feet  of  air — not  to 
mention  that  persons  had  slept  in  similar  rooms  in  the  same  row  of  cottages, 
at  a  distance  from  the  slag-heap,  Avithout  perishing  from  such  a  cause.  Another 
theory  Avas  put  f orAvard,  to  the  effect  that  carbonic  oxide  in  the  vapours  of  some 
blast-furnaces  had  found  its  Avay  into  the  rooms  Avhere  these  persons  had  died ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  distance  of  the  furnaces  rendered  this 
impossible.  Persons  AAdio  had  left  their  AAdndoAvs  open,  Avhereby  these  vapoiu'S 
might  have  freely  entered,  escaped,  Avhile  the  deaths  occurred  only  in  those 
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houses  in  whicli  the  doors  and  windows  were  completely  closed.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  Avas  mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours, 
as  it  is  never  found  pure  except  in  a  chemical  laboratory ;  but  the  circum- 
stances left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  principal  agent  of  death.  This  seems  to 
have  been  clearly  established  by  the  fact,  that  after  a  channel  had  been  cut 
through  the  slag-heap,  and  the  slag  removed,  no  fiuther  accidents  occurred. 

As  in  reference  to  carbonic  acid,  an  atmosphere  containing  this  gas,  Avhich 
may  be  breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  will  ultimately  destroy  life. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  fatal  proportion,  however  diluted  or  mixed  with 
other  vapours,  Avould  always  be  indicated  by  a  disagreeable  smell ;  although 
from  habit,  as  well  as  probably  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  on  the  nervous 
system,  this  offensive  smell  might  not  be  perceived  Avhen  a  person  had  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere.  In  the  cases  of  the  Halls, 
Avhich  occru-red  at  Sheffield  in  1852,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  deaths 
of  tAvo  persons  Avere  caused  by  the  smouldering  of  ashes  in  a  cesspool  ('  Asso- 
ciation Medical  Journal,'  April  1853,  p.  280).  Mr.  HayAvood  considered  that 
carbonic  acid  was  the  agent  in  this  case,  although  it  is  probable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  materials  in  Avhich  combustion  Avas  going  on,  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  vapours  Avere  simultaneously  evolved. 

Sewer  gases.  Effluvia  of  drains  and  seivers. — The  most  common  form  of 
accidental  poisoning  by  sulphiuetted  hydrogen  (for  it  is  rare  that  a  case  occurs 
which  is  not  pui-ely  accidental)  is  Avitnessed  among  nightmen  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  cleaning  out  drains  and  seAvers,  or  in  the  removal  of  nightsoil. 
These  accidents  are  much  more  frequent  in  France  than  m  England,  the  soil 
being  often  aUoAved  to  collect  in  such  quantities  in  Paris  and  other  large  conti- 
nental cities  as  to  render  its  removal  a  highly  dangerous  occupation  for  the 
workmen.  According  to  the  results  of  Thenard's  observations,  there  are  tAvo 
species  of  compound  gases,  or  mechanical  mixtiues  of  gases,  Avhich  are  com- 
monly met  Avith  in  the  exhalations  of  privies.  The  first  compound  consists  of 
a  large  projoortion  of  atmospheric  air  holding  diffused  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  sulphide  is  contained  abundantly 
in  the  Avater  of  the  soil,  and  is  constantly  rising  from  it  in  A-apour,  and  dif- 
fusing itself  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  this  vapom-  Avhich  giA^es 
the  unpleasant  and  pungent  odoiu-  to  the  effluvia,  and  causes  an  increased  se- 
cretion of  tears  in  those  Avho  unguardedly  expose  themselves  to  such  exhala- 
tions. The  symptoms  produced  hy  the  breathing  of  this  gaseous  mixture, 
Avhen  in  a  concentrated  state,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  AAdiich  result 
from  the  action  of  sulphiu'etted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  person  is  but  slightly 
affected,  he  Avill  probably  complain  of  nausea  and  sickness :  his  skin  will  be 
cold,  his  respiration  free  but  irregular ;  the  pulse  is  commonly  fi-equent,  and 
the  A^oluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  chest,  are  affected  by  spasmodic 
tAvitchings.  If  more  strongly  affected,  he  loses  all  poAver  of  sense  and  motion ; 
the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  lips  and  face  assume  a  Adolet  hue,  the  mouth  is  co- 
vered by  a  bloody  and  frothy  mucus ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irre- 
gular, the  respiration  hurried,  laborious,  and  convulsive  ;  and  the  limbs  and 
trunk  are  in  a  state  of  general  relaxation.  If  still  more  seA'erely  affected, 
death  may  take  place  immediately ;  or  should  the  person  survive  a  foAV  houj-s, 
in  addition  to  the  aboA'e  symptoms  there  Avill  be  short  but  violent  spasmodic 
tAvitchings  of  the  muscles,  sometimes  even  accompanied  by  tetanic  spasms. 
(See' Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  70.)  If  the  person  is  sensible,  he  Avill  commonly 
suffer  the  most  severe  pain,  and  the  pulse  may  become  so  quick  and  irregular 
that  it  cannot  be  counted.  When  the  symptoms  are  of  such  a  formidable 
natiu-e,  it  is  rare  that  a  recovery  takes  place.  The  appearances  met  Avith  on 
making  an  examination  of  the  body,  are  similar  to  those  obserA'ed  in  death 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     The  inspection  should  be  made  Avith  caution. 
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for  a  too  fi-eqnent  respiration  of  the  poisonous  exhalations  may  seriously  affect 
those  who  undertake  it. 

The  fluid  matter  of  cesspools  is  generally  satm-ated  with  this  gas,  and  con- 
tains much  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  is  always  escaping  from  it  in  vapour. 
This  fluid  is  noxious,  and  if  swalloAved  in  quantity  may  cause  death.  JNIr. 
Eager,  of  Guildford,  communicated  to  me  the  following  case  (January  1867),, 
which  is  in  some  respects  singular,  representing  a  mixed  condition  of  suffoca- 
tion by  gases  and  di'O'wning  : — An  epileptic  pauper  was  set  to  clean  out  a  large 
tank,  used  as  a  cesspool.  It  contained  about  two  feet  of  a  dark  tiu'bid  fetid 
fluid,  and  beneath  it  a  layer  of  thick  solid  matter.  The  man  fell  into  this- 
tank.  He  was  rescued  in  about  three  miniites,  during  one-half  of  which  time 
he  was  at  intervals  submerged.  When  removed  he  was  partially  insensible. 
He  Avas  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  some  brandy  Avas  given  to  him.  He  was  not 
seen  by  a  medical  man  for  nearly  four  hours  :  he  was  then  in  a  semi- coma- 
tose state,  with  a  cold  skin,  livid  lace  and  lips,  a  feeble  pulse,  oppressed  breath- 
ing, with  a  mucous  rattle  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea.  He  vomited  a 
quantity  of  black  fetid  liquid  (cesspool  liquid),  and  after  this  more  brandy  was 
given  to  him.  In  a  few  hours  the  coma  had  partially  disappeared,  but  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep.  The  breathing  was  still  laboiu'ed  and  op- 
pressed, and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident.  On  an  inspection 
of  the  body  for  a  coroner's  inqu.est,  the  following  appearances  were  found : — 
The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  much  congested.  This  organ  contained  a 
greyish-coloured  fluid.  In  some  parts  of  the  stomach  there  Avas  ecchymosis. 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  Avere  filled  Avith  semi-coagulated  black  blood,  as  aa'cU 
as  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Both  lungs  Avere  gorged  Avith  black  blood, 
in  a  condition  resembling  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  air-passages  Avere  filled 
Avith  mucus,  and  the  lining  membrane  Avas  congested.  No  sulphide  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  Av^as  foimd  in  the  stomach  :  probably  it  had  been  removed  by 
vomiting  and  absorption.  It  is  likely  that  in  this  case  the  noxious  fluid  had  been 
di-aAvn  into  the  hmgs,  and  had  there  operated  to  interfere  Avith  respiration,  as 
in  drowning,  from  secondary  causes. 
^  A  singular  accident  occui-red  in  this  metropolis  in  August  1847,  in  AAdiich  a 
V  man  lost  his  life  by  the  evolution  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
.  a  foul  drain.  It  aj)pears  that,  shortly  before  the  accident,  a  large  quantity  of 
2;.-  oil  of  vitriol  had  been  poured  doAvn  the  drain  communicating  Avith  a  privy. 
k^j  ^  The  deceased  entered  the  privy,  and  Avas  soon  afterAvards  found  on  the  pavement 
'^""  in  a  dying  state.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  brain  Avas  healthy,  but  the 
^J^  Irmgs  were  gorged  Avith  blood,  AA'hich  had  the  offensive  odour  of  sulphuretted 
^Y-  hydrogen  gas.  The  medical  Avitness  referred  death  to  this  gas,  and  stated  that 
^  ^  lime  had  been  throAvn  into  the  drain,  that  sulphiu'et  of  calcium  had  probably 
^  "^^  >  been  formed,  and  that  the  srdphuretted  hydrogen,  Avhich  had  led  to  the  death 
,^  A  s^  7""cl  ^^  ^^^  deceased,  had  been  evolved  fi-om  this  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  more 
4  ^->iS' (^  ^  probable,  however,  that  the  gas  Avas  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid 
^  "5  >^  1  v^  '^  sulphide  of  ammonium,  Avhich  ahvays  abomids  in  such  localities.  Under  the 
i  ^  'V  V/^  ^  circumstances  the  lime  could  have  had  no  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
w  j    I""  Vk?  iio^ious  gas. 

J  N.  J*  :;X  "-^  .The  folloAAdng  case,  AA'hich  has  some  relation  to  this  subject,  occiu'red  inLon- 
-iJc^ri    /;;~,^lonin  1831: — TAventy-tAvo  boys,  living  at  a  boarding-school  at  Clapham, 


V 


"^ 


i  1  Vn/A'-^  '^^^^^  seized  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  Avith  alarming  symptoms  of 
^  l<^  =\>Ct-  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  spasms  of  the 


muscles  of  the  arms,  and 


^c^'^excessive  prostration  of  strength.   One  child,  that  had  been  similarly  attacked 

•^  \J  -I  ^  '^^  three  days  before,  died  in  tAventy-five  hours,  and  one  among  the  last  attacked 

"^      jf  ^  tiled  in  tAventy-three  hoiu's.     Both  of  the  bodies  were  examined  after  death  : 

in  the  first  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  Avere  found  enlarged  and,  as  it 

Avere,  tuberculated ;  in  the  second  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  Avas 
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found  ulcerated,  and  that  of  the  colon  softened.  At  first  it  was  suspected  that 
the  boys  had  been  poisoned,  but  an  analysis  of  the  food  did  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  any  noxious  substance.  The  only  circumstance  which  was  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  explain  the  accident  was,  that  tioo  days  before  the  first  child 
was  seized  a  foul  cesspool  had  been  opened,  and  the  materials  diffused  over  a 
garden  adjoining  the  children's  play-ground.  This  Avas  the  source  of  the 
noxious  effluvia,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  six  medical  practi- 
tioners.    (Christison  on  Poisons,'  p.  810.) 

Analysis. — The  recognition  of  these  gases  and  vapours  is  a  simple  operation. 
The  odour  which  they  possess  is  sufficient  to  determine  their  presence,  even 
when  they  are  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  The  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  is  at  once  identified  by  its  action  on  paper  previously  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead :  if  present,  even  in  very  small  proportion 
(l-100,000th  part),  the  moistened  paper  speedily  acquires  a  brownish-black 
stain  fi'om  the  production  of  sulphide  of  lead.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  has  proved  fatal  in  a  diluted  form,  can  be 
■detected  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  blood  of  a  dead  body.  When  the  body  is 
recently  removed  from  a  drain  or  sewer,  the  gas  may  be  found  pervading  the 
"whole  of  the  tissues ;  but  in  other  cases  it  will  be  as  useless  to  look  for  it  as 
for  carbonic  acid  in  poisoning  by  this  gas.  Noxious  gases'are  not  long  retained 
l)y  the  tissues  ;  a  short  exposure  will  suffice  to  remove  all  traces  of  them.  The 
■examination  of  the  locality  can  alone  throw  a  light  iipon  the  cause  of  death.  The 
proportion  of  the  gas  found  in  an  apartment  will,  however,  rarely  be  a  crite- 
rion of  the  quantity  which  has  destroyed  life.  A  person  going  into  a  room 
where  the  deceased  bodies  are  lying  may  notice  only  a  disagreeable  or  a  stiffing 
smell,  but  he  may  be  able  to  breathe  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  with  the 
door  or  Avindow  open.  It  is  not  the  respiration  of  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
breathing  of  the  diluted  noxioiis  atmosphere  for  many  hours,  that  really  de- 
stroys life.  The  best  method  of  detecting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  present 
in  a  dead  body  (not  p^trefied)  is  to  place  a  piece  of  card,  glazed  with  lead,  in 
the  muscles  or  soft  organs  :  if  the  gas  is  present,  it  Avill  sooner  or  later  be 
tarnished,  and  acquire  a  brown  colour. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  proved  to  exist  by  the  lead-  test  in  the  vapour 
•of  sulphide  of  ammonium  when  mixed  with  air,  and  the  presence  of  ammonia 
is  indicated  in  the  compound  by  its  volatile  alkaline  reaction  on  test-paper  ; 
also  by  holding,  in  a  vessel  containing  the  vapour  recently  collected,  a  rod 
dipped  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  :  the  production  of  dense  Avhite  fumes 
announces  the  formation  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  this 
vapour  in  any  mixtiu'e  is  at  once  indicated  by  introducing  paper  Avetted  with 
a  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium.  The  sulphide  produces  Avith  it  a  rich 
crimson  colour :  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  is  present,  the  nitroprusside 
paper  undergoes  no  change.  It  is  a  fact  Avhich  cannot  be  too  universally 
knoAvn  that  a  candle  Avill  readily  burn  in  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  gases 
"vvith  air  which,  if  breathed,  Avould  suffice  to  destroy  life.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1829,  2,  69.)  The  candle-test  should  be  applied  with  caution  in  places  Avhere 
these  effluA'ia  are  collected  and  confined  in  seAvers  or  close  cesspools.  When 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  diffused  in  a  proportion  of  about  7  ]3er  cent.  Avith  air 
it  forms  a  dangerously  explosive  mixture.  Dr.  Perrin  has  lately  investigated 
this  subject,  'Mephitisme  des  Fosses-d'aisances.'  (Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1872,  2,  73.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  air  of  a  cesspool  may  be  often  breathed  Avith 
safety  until  the  workmen  commence  removing  the  soil,  Avhen  a  large  quantity 
of  mephitic  vaj)o\u-  may  suddenly  escape,  Avhich  Avill  lead  to  the  immediate 
suffocation  of  all  present.  Several  persons  haA^e  been  killed  by  trusting  to  the 
previous  burning  of  a  candle,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact.  In  descending  in 
order  to  render  assistance  to  those  A\dio  are  lifeless,  the  person  should  on  these 
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occasions,  -whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  be  the  cause,  make 
a  moderate  insj^iration  of  pure  air  and  hold  his  breath  while  in  the  noxious 
mixture.  In  an  accident  which  occurred  at  Whitechapel,  in  August  1857, 
three  men  died  speedily  from  breathing  the  vapour  of  an  old  sewer,  and  two 
others  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  assist  them.  The  best  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  gas  is  by  fi'ee  exposure  and  ventilation,  or  by  exciting  active 
combustion  in  the  locality.  According  to  Parent-Duchatelet,  men  can  work  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
air  of  one  of  the  principal  sewers  of  Paris  gave  the  following  results,  on  analysis, 
in  100  parts: — Oxygen,  13*79;  nitrogen,  81'21  ;  carbonic  acid,  2-01  ;  sul- 
phm-etted  hydrogen,  2-99. 

Another  gaseous  mixture  in  the  form  of  deoxidized  air  was  found  by  The- 
nard  in  the  sewers  of  Paris  :  it  Avas  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  nitrogen  94,  of 
oxygen  2,  and  of  carbonic  acid  4.  Sometimes  the  cai-bonic  acid  is  combined 
with  ammonia,  and  then  it  may  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  mixttu-e  of  nitrogen 
holding  diffused  through  it  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  highly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and 
nose.  Its  action  on  the  human  body  when  breathed  Avill  be  readily  understood 
from  its  chemical  composition.  In  its  operation  it  is  essentially  negative,  and 
destroys  life  by  cutting  off  the  access  of  oxygen.  The  small  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  existing  in  it,  cannot  give  rise  to  the 
asphyxia  which  so  rapidly  follows  its  inhalation.  The  chances  of  recovery  are 
much  greater  in  persons  who  become  asphyxiated  from  the  breathing  of  this 
compound  than  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding. 
Commonly  the  immediate  removal  to  a  current  of  pure  air  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  recovery.  Should  death  take  place,  it  will  be  found  on  inspection 
that  the  internal  appearances  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  death 
from  suffocation. 

Analysis. — This  compound  has  no  offensive  smell ;  it  extinguishes  a  taper  : 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  removed  by  caustic  potash,  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  formed  of  nitrogen — a  gas 
which,  by  its  negative  properties,  cannot  be  easily  confounded  with  any  other. 
In  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  sul^Auretted  hydrogen,  the  two 
gases  may  be  separated  by  agitating  the  mixtiu-e  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  Avhich  dissolves  the  carbonate 
and  leaves  sulphide  of  lead. 

EXHALATIONS   FROM    THE    DEAD. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  alleged  danger 
of  the  exhalations  given  off  by  dead  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrescence.  For- 
merly there  existed  a  groundless  fear  relative  to  the  examination  of  a  putrefied 
dead  body ;  and  during  the  last  century,  on  several  important  occasions, 
medical  witnesses  refused  to  examine  the  bodies  of  deceased  j)ersons  who 
were  presumed  to  have  been  murdered,  alleging  that  it  was  an  occupation 
which  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  themselves.  Orfila  has 
collected  many  accounts  of  the  fatal  effects  Avhich  are  recorded  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  removal  of  the  dead  some  time  aftq;r  interment.  (Traite  des  Ex- 
humations,' vol.  1,  p.  2  et  seq.)  He  alloAvs,  however,  that  the  details  of 
most  of  these  cases  are  exaggerated,  and  attributes  to  other  causes  the  effects 
which  followed.  Indeed,  the  observations  of  Thouret  and  Fourcroy  prove 
that  these  dangers  are  restricted  Avithin  a  narroAv  compass,  and  that  in  general 
Avith  common  precautions  dead  bodies  may  be  disinterred,  and  transported 
from  one  locality  to  another,  Avithout  any  risk  to  those  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  exhumations.  About  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  bodies,  in  almost  every  stage  of  putrefaction,  Avere  removed 
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from  the  Cimetiere  des  Innocens  in  Paris ;  and  the  accidents  that  occurred 
during  the  operations,  which  lasted  ten  months,  were  comparatively  speaking 
few.'  The  workmen  acknowledged  to  Fourcroy  that  it  was  only  in  removing 
the  recently  interred  corpses,  and  those  which  were  not  far  advanced  in  de- 
composition, that  they  incurred  any  danger.  In  these  cases  the  abdomen 
appeared  to  be  much  distended  with  gaseous  matter  ;  if  ruptured,  the  rupture 
commonly  took  place  about  the  navel,  and  there  issiied  a  bloody  fetid  liquid, 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  mephitic  vapour — probably  a  mixtiu-e  of 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Those  who  breathed  this  vapour,  as 
it  escaped  from  the  body,  fell  instantly  into  a  state  of  insensibility  and  died  ; 
Avhile  others  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  who  consequently  breathed  it  in  a 
diluted  state,  were  affected  with  nausea,  giddiness,  or  fainting,  lasting  some 
hours,  and  followed  by  weakness  and  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Some  years 
since,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  crowded  churchyards 
of  London,  lives  were  frequently  lost  by  reason  of  the  noxious  gases  and 
effluvia  Avhich  at  once  filled  every  grave  as  it  was  made.  These  gases  were 
chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  they  have  been  already  fully 
described  (vol.  i.  p.  95 ).  A  grave  twenty  feet  deep  was  iisually  dug  between  strata 
of  exjoosed  coffins,  and  this  grave  was  kept  open  until  it  was  filled  Avith  bodies. 
In  September  1838  tAvo  persons  were  killed  by  the  effluvia  Avhich  had  collected 
in  one  of  these  deep  graves  kept  open  in  Aldgate  Churchyard.  (See,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  vol.  2,  p.  44G  ;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1832,  p.  216  ;  1840,  p.  131 ;  1840,  pp.  28,  32.)  With  ordinary  precautions, 
and  the  use  of  well-knoAvn  deodorizers,  the  remains  of  the  dead  may  be 
removed  and  transported  to  other  localities  without  injiuy  to  the  living. 
Within  a  few  years  many  bodies  have  been  thus  removed,  without  ill  effects, 
from  London  cemeteries,  as  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  Old  St.  Pancras. 
Some  remarks  on  this  subject  by  M.  Devergie  Avill  be  found  in  the  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  78. 

In  addition  to  these  exhalations  from  the  dead,  there  are  other  gases  and 
vapoiu's  of  a  poisonous  nature  Avhich  are  for  the  most  part  artificial  products. 
It  is  seldom  that  individuals  are  exposed  to  breathe  them  in  such  quantity  as 
to  cause  serious  symptoms  or  to  endanger  life. 


LIGHTNING.     COLD.     HEAT.     STARVATION. 
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LIGHTNING. 

Effects  of  the  electric  fluid. — Death  by  lightning  is  sufficiently  common  to 
require  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  prepared  to  understand  the  phenomena 
Avhich  accompany  it :  but  there  is  a  more  important  reason  Avhy  he  should 
devote  some  attention  to  this  subject — that  is,  that  the  apj)earances  left  by  the 
electric  fluid  on  the  human  body  somtimes  closely  resemble  those  produced 
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liy  great  mechanical  violence.  Thus  a  person  may  be  found  dead  in  an  open 
field,  or  on  the  highway ;  his  body  may  present  the  marks  of  contusion,  lace- 
ration, or  fracture ;  and  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  such  violence 
•occasionally  results  from  the  effect  of  this  subtle  force,  it  might  appear  that 
the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  and  probably  murdered.  The  greater 
number  of  deaths  from  the  electric  fluid  take  place  during  the  sprijig  and 
summer.  According  to  one  annual  report,  there  Avere  2-4  deaths  from  lightning 
registered  during  the  year,  occurring  in  the  following  seasons  : — Summer,  11 ; 
spring,  10  ;  autumn,  2  ;  winter,  1.  Out  of  103  deaths  from  lightning  in  five 
years  (1852-56),  there  were  38  in  the  month  of  July  and  22  in  August. 

In  fourteen  years  (1853-65)  242  deaths  from  lightning  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  which  199  Avere  males  and  43  were  females.  The 
numbers  in  each  year  fluctuate  considerably.  Nearly  all  the  deaths  took 
place  among  persons  engaged  in  Avork  out  of  doors,  i.e.  field-labourers  and 
others.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  persons  being  killed  by  lightning  in  dAvel- 
lings.     In  1870  there  Avere  nineteen  deaths  registered  from  lightning. 

Cause  of  death. — The  electric  fluid  appears  to  act  fatally  by  producing  a 
violent  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  general  there  is  no  sense 
of  pain  ;  the  person  falls  at  once  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  In  a  case 
Avhich  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  ]^)€rson,  Avho  was  seen  soon  after  the  accident, 
Avas  found  labouring  tinder  the  f olloAving  symptoms  : — insensibility ;  deep, 
sloAV,  and  interrupted  respiration;  entire  relaxation  of  the  musciilar  system; 
the  pulse  soft  and  sIoav;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible  to  light.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  654.)  It  Avill  be  seen  that  these  are  the  lasual  symptoms  of 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  effect  of  a  slight  shock  is  that  of  producing 
stunning ;  and  Avhen  persons  Avho  have  been  severely  struck  recover,  they 
suffer  from  noises  in  the  ears,  paralysis,  and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  dis- 
order. ('  Med.  Times,'  July  15,  1848.)  Insanity  has  eA^en  been  knoAvn  to 
folloAV  a  stroke  of  lightning.  (Conolly's  '  Eeport  of  HauAvell,'  1839.)  In  one 
case  the  person  remained  delirious  for  three  days,  and  Avhen  he  recoA^ered  he 
had  completely  lost  his  memory.  ('  Lancet,'  August  3,  1839,  p.  582.)  A  boy, 
a3t.  4,  received  a  severe  shock  on  the  11th  May,  Avas  seized  Avith  tetanus  on  the 
13th,  and  died  in  four  hours.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  26,  1855.)  In 
another  instance  an  old  man  Avho  took  shelter  under  a  tree  felt  as  if  a  viAdd 
flash  had  struck  him  in  the  face :  he  did  not  fall,  but  he  became  almost  blind. 
He  suffered  for  some  days  from  frontal  headache,  and  loss  of  sight  supervened. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  24,  1858.) 

It  may  be  obserA^ed  of  tlie  effects  of  lightning,  generally,  that  death  is  either 
immediate,  or  the  individual  recovers.  A  person  may  hoAveA'er  linger,  and 
die  from  the  effects  of  severe  lacerations  or  burns  indirectly  produced.  A 
case  occurred  in  this  city,  in  July  1838,  Avhere  death  Avas  thus  caused  in- 
directly by  the  effects  of  electricity.  The  folloAving  case  of  recoA^ery  illustrates 
further  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid: — Three  persons  Avere  struck  by  lightning 
at  the  same  time.  In  one,  a  healthy  man,  a3t.  26,  the  symptoms  Avere  severe. 
An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  stroke  he  lay  completely  imconscious,  as  if  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy;  his  pulse  Avas  below  60,  full  and  hard ;  his  respiration  snoring, 
his  pupils  dilated  and  insensible.  There  Avere  frequent  twitchings  of  the  arms 
and  hands;  the  thumbs  Avere  fixed  and  immovable,  and  the  jaws  firmly 
clenched.  Severe  spasms  then  came  on,  so  that  four  men  could  scarcely  hold 
the  patient  in  his  bed  ;  and  his  body  v/as  draAvn  to  the  left  side.  When  these 
symptoms  had  abated  he  Avas  copiously  bled;  cold  Avas  applied  to  the  head, 
a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  mustard-poultices  to  the  legs.  Stimu- 
lating injections  and  opium  Avere  also  administered  :  in  the  course  of  tAventy- 
four  hours  consciousness  sloAvly  returned,  and  the  man  soon  completely 
recovered.     The  only  external  injury  discoverable  Avas  a  red  streak,  as  broad 
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as  a  finger,  which  extended  from  the  left  temple  over  the  neck  and  chest : 
this  disappeared  completely  in  a  few  days.  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Oct. 
1842.)  These  red  streaks  or  marks  sometimes  assume  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tion over  the  skin.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Horstmann,  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsch.' 
April  1863,  p.  308.) 

Appearances  after  death. — The  suddenness  of  death  is  such  that  the  body 
sometimes  preserves  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  struck.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Feb.  18, 1860,  p.  167.)  Generally  speaking  there  are,  externally,  marks 
of  contusion  and  laceration  about  the  spot  where  the  electric  current  has  entered 
or  passed  out ;  sometimes  a  severe  lacerated  wound  is  foiuid  ;  on  other  occa- 
sions there  has  been  no  Avound  or  laceration,  but  an  extensive  ecchyraosis,  which, 
according  to  Meyer,  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  In  one  in- 
stance, which  occurred  in  London  in  May  1839,  there  were  no  marks  of  external 
violence ;  and  several  similar  cases  are  quoted  from  American  journals  in  the 
'Medical  Times'  (May  3,  1845,  p.  82).  The  clothes  are  in  almost  all  cases 
rent  and  torn,  and  partly  singed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  odour  of  burning — 
sometimes  even  rolled  up  in  shreds  and  carried  to  a  distance.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  partially  burnt,  but  this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  Metallic 
substances  about  the  person  present  traces  of  fusion,  and  articles  of  steel  have 
been  observed  to  acquire  magnetic  polarity.  Dr.  "West  informed  me  that,  in 
a  case  to  Avhich  he  was  called,  in  which  a  boy,  £et.  18,  had  been  instantly 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  he  observed  that  a  knife  in  the  pocket  of  the  deceased 
had  acquired  strong  magnetic  polarity.  This  case  further  shows  that  Avhich 
has  frequently  been  noticed — namely,  while  much  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  dress,  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  by  it,  have  escajjed  injury.  The 
deceased  Avore  at  the  time  of  the  accident  a  pair  of  strong  leather  boots :  these 
Avere  torn  to  shreds,  probably  OAving  to  the  presence  of  iron  nails  in  the  soles, 
but  the  feet  of  the  deceased  presented  no  marks  of  injury  !  An  accident  by 
lightning  occurred  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine,  by  Avhich  a  healthy 
man  Avas  instantaneously  killed.  A  cap  Avhich  the  man  Avore  had  a  hole  through 
it ;  his  hair  Avas  singed,  his  shoes  Avere  burst  open,  and  his  trousers  torn.  The 
AVoodAvork  of  the  building  doAvn  Avhich  the  electric  fliiid  passed  Avas  merely 
split,  and  there  Avas  no  mark  of  burning.  I  have  examined,  in  several  instances, 
the  Avood  of  trees  Avhich  haA^e  been  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  ;  in  each  case 
it  has  presented  only  the  appearance  of  rending  by  mechanical  force. 

Wounds  and  hums  are  sometimes  met  Avith  on  the  body.  The  AA'ounds  have 
commonly  been  lacerated  punctures,  lilve  stabs  produced  by  a  blunt  dagger. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  Avho  Avas  struck  but  not  killed,  a  deep  wound  Avas  pro- 
duced in  one  thigh,  almost  laying  bare  the  femoral  artery.  This  person  Avas 
struck,  as  many  others  have  been,  Avliile  in  the  act  of  openmg  an  umbrella  during 
a  storm.  Fractiires  of  the  bones  have  not  been  commonly  observed  :  in  a  case 
mentioned  byPouillet,  the  skidl  was  severely  fractured,  and  the  bones  depressed. 
('Traite  de  Physique,  Elect.  Atmosph.')  In  May  1864  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of 
Littleport,  Avas  called  to  see  three  persons  Avho  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
about  twenty  minutes  previously.  They  had  taken  shelter  tmder  a  haystack,. 
Avhich  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  same  flash.  1.  A  boy,  £et.  10,  was  then 
able  to  Avalk,  although  unable  to  move  his  legs  immediately  after  the  occur- 
rence. All  that  he  remembered  Avas — he  saAV  the  stack  on  fire,  and  called 
to  his  father ;  he  felt  dizzy  all  over,  and  imable  to  move.  His  hair  and  clothes 
Avere  not  singed,  and  the  metallic  buttons  on  his  dress  shoAved  no  signs  of 
fiision.  On  reiiioving  his  clothes  a  slight  odoiu'  of  singeing  Avas  percei^tible. 
He  complained  of  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  Avere  scA-eral 
red  streaks,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  running  obliquely  doAViiAvards  and  in- 
Avards  on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  abdomen ; 
they  then  descended  over  the  pubes,  and  Avere  lost  in  the  perineum.     It  does 
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not  appear  that  there  was  any  abrasion  of  the  skin.     This  boy  perfectly  re- 
covered ;  the  red  streaks  disappeared  gradually,  and  coidd  hardly  be  traced 
four  days  after  the  injiuy.     2.  Another  boy,  «t.  11,  lay  prostrate  and  uncon- 
scious, Avith  an  expression  of  gi'im  terror  and  suffering  ;  he  frothed  at  the 
mouth,  moaned  piteously,  and  flung  his  legs  and  arms  about  in  all  du-ections. 
The  respiration  was  deep,  slow,  and  laborious ;  the  heart  palpitating,  pidse 
weak  and  very  irregular ;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light. 
There  were  in  this  case  several  red  streaks  converging  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  chest-bone,  and  passing  over  the  abdomen  until 
they  were  lost  on  the  pubes.     There  were  similar  streaks  radiating  for  a  few 
inches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on  each  hijo  in  different  directions, 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  skin.     It  appears  that  this  boy  was  in  a  sitting 
posture  when  struck.     The  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck  was  singed, 
and  the  peculiar  odour  of  singeing  was  perceived,  although  his  clothes  showed 
no  traces  of  burning,  nor  the  metallic  buttons  of  fusion.     The  boy  became 
conscious  in  five  lioui-s,  and  rapidly  recovered.  The  red  streaks  gTadually  dis- 
appeared, leaving  streaks  of  a  scaly  glistening  white  aj)pearance,  which  ulti- 
mately left  no  trace  of  their  existence,     o.  A  man,  jet.  46.     Like  the  two 
others,  he  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  aj)peared  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot :  he  had  not  moved  hand  or  foot.     The  coimtenance  was  placid,  and  the 
pupils  Avere  Avidely  dilated.    The  electric  fluid  had  produced  a  large  lacerated 
zvound  of  the  scalp,  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  Avith  the  parietal  bones, 
but  Avithout  causing  any  fracture.     It  appeared  to  have  passed  doAvn   each 
side  of  the  head,  betAveen  the  soft  parts  and  the  cranium.     On  the  left  side  it 
had  passed  doAATiwards  in  front  to  the  left  ear,  and  terminated  at  the  side  of 
the  neck,  ruptm-ing  blood-vessels  and  muscles,  and  causing  SAvelling  of  the  parts, 
Avith  effusion  of  blood.     It  presented  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  bruise 
caused  by  mechanical  violence.     On  the  right  side  the  current  had  passed 
doAvn  to  the  space  above  the  collar-bone,  causing  lividity  and  sAvelling  of  the 
right  ear  as  Avell  as  of  the  adjacent  skin  ;  and  it  terminated  in  a  dark-blue 
mangled  patch  of  skin,  in  Avhich  there  Avere  several  free  communications  Avitli 
the  sm-face.     The  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  slightly  singed,   and  that 
in  front  of  the  chest  Avas  singed  quite  close  to  the  skin,  but  the  hair  Avhich 
covered  the  womid  in  the  scalp,  Avhere  the  current  had  entered,  Avas  uninjured. 
The  clothes  Avere  neither  torn  nor  burnt,  and  the  metallic  buttons  Avere  not  fused. 
The  clothes  of  all  three  Avere  at  the  time  very  Avet.    The  hat  Avas  not  examined. 
The  left  side-pocket  of  the  trousers  contained  several  lucif er-matches  and  a  tin 
tobacco-box,  which  Avere  miaffected  by  the  electric  discharge.  The  right  pocket 
contained  a  knife,  which  had  acquired  strong  magnetic  polarity.     The  body  Avas 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  cadaveric  rigidity  came 
on  in  foiu'teen  hours  after  death.     ('Lancet,'  July  30,  186-1,  p.  118.)     It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  post-mortem  examination  Avas  aUoAved.     It  is  probable 
that  the  brain  stistained  severe  injury,  causing  immediate  death.  These  cases 
singularly  present  the  effects  of  lightning  in  three  degi-ees — the  effect  of  a 
slight  shock  in  No.  1,  of  a  severe  shock  in  No.  2,  and  of  a  fatal  shock  in  No.  3. 
There  was  but  little  bodily  injury  in  either  case,  and  no  appearance  of  biu-ning. 
The  marks  on  the  skin  in  Nos.  1  and  2  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  vio- 
lence, but  the  Avoimd  to  the  scalp  and  the  injuries  to  the  neck  in  No.  3  might 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  another,  had  not  the  circumstances  been 
fully  knoAvn.     The  clothes  probably  escaped  bxu-ning  or  tearing  by  reason  o£ 
their  being  Avet,  and  their  readily  conducting  the  electric  fluid. 

Ecchymoses  of  greater  or  less  extent  are  sometimes  found  on  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  killed  by  lightning.  These  ecchymoses  have  been  occa- 
sionally disposed  in  an  arborescent  form  over  the  surfa:ce  of  the  skin.  When 
persons  have  been  killed  Avhile  standing  imder  or  near  trees,  and  such  arbores- 
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cent  ecchymoses  are  found,  tliey  liave  been  fancifully  described  as  presenting 
tlie  picture  of  a  tree.  This  has  even  formed  a  subject  for  medical  evidence  at  an 
inquest,  in  a  case  of  death  from  lightning.  ('  Australian  Med.  Jom*.'  Sept.  1870, 
p.  295.)  A  youth  was  killed  by  lightning.  There  Avere  marks  of  contusion 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  extreme  rigidity 
on  this  side.  The  hair  on  the  back  of  the  liead  was  burnt  off.  The  pupils  of 
both  eyes  were  much  dilated,  and  blood  oozed  from  the  left  nostril.  The  siu'geon 
then  stated  that  he  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  the  perfect  impression  of 
a  young  tree  inverted,  of  a  dark  coloiu",  as  if  tattooed  on  the  skin.  It  resembled 
the  trees  Avhich  grew  near  the  place  of  the  accident !  The  deceased,  when 
stru.ck  had  two  or  three  layers  of  woollen  cloth  buttoned  over  his  chest :  his 
cap  Avas  torn  to  pieces.  The  trousers  on  the  left  side  Avere  rent  from  the  hip  to 
the  stocking,  Avhich  Avas  torn  open  as  Avell  as  the  boot.  The  deceased  had  died 
from  injury  to  the  brain. 

The  lurns  occasionally  found  on  the  bodies  of  persons  Avho  have  been  struck 
by  lightning  have  been  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  ignition  of  the  clothes.  It  appears, 
hoAvever,  from  the  subjoined  cases,  that  burns  even  of  a  severe  kind  may  be  the 
result  of  a  direct  agency  of  the  electric  fluid  itself  upon  the  body.  The  late  Dr. 
Geoghegan  met  Avith  the  case  of  a  girl  Avho  had  been  struck  by  lightning  ;  there 
Avas  a  burning  of  the  thigh  and  buttocks  to  the  first  and  second  degrees,  but  the 
clothes  did  not  shoAV  any  signs  of  combustion.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
of  Dudley,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  a  case  illustrating  the  same  point. 
On  the  16th  of  July  1852  a  man,  ajt.  23,  Avhile  engaged  in  milking  a  coav  in  a 
Avooden  shed,  during  a  severe  thunderstorm,  suddenly  observed  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  Avhich  killed  the  coav  instantly,  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  upon 
himself.     Mr.  Fisher  saAv  him  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident,  and  found  a 
seA'ere  burn  on  his  person,  extending  from  the  right  hip  to  the  shoulder,  and 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  body.  His  mind  Avas  then 
wandering,  and  there  Avere  symptoms  of  inflammatory  feA^er.     The  man  Avas 
confined  to  his  bed  for  seventeen  days,  at  the  end  of  Avhich  time  the  injuries 
had  not  perfectly  healed.     On  examining  his  di-ess  the  right   sleeve  of  his 
shu't  A?as  found  biu'nt  to  shreds,  but  there  Avas  no  material  burning  of  any 
other  part.     The  case  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  dress  may  be 
biu-nt  Avithout  the  sm-face  of  the  body  being  simultaneously  mjured  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  burn  may  be  produced  on  the  body,  although  the  clothes  covering 
the  part,  may  have  escajoed  combustion.    Mr.  Fleming  has  described  the  cases 
of  eight  persons  Avho  Avere  struck  by  lightning,  and  on  the  bodies  of  some  of 
these  there  Avere  marks  of  severe  biu-ns.     The  dresses  Avere,  in  parts,  much 
singed.     These  cases  shoAV,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  intense  heat  CA'olved 
in  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  clothes  and  body. 
The  persons  struck  Avere  benumbed  or  paralysed  in  various  degrees,  but  all 
ultimately  recovered.    The  biu-ns  Avere  so  severe  that  some  months  elaj)sed  be- 
fore they  Avere  entirely  healed.  ('  GlasgoAv  Med.  Journal,'  Oct.  1859,  p.  257.) 
A  man  AA^as  struck  by  lightning  in  July  18G1  :  he  Avas  seen  by  Mr.  Hill.  Ex- 
ternally there  Avas  a  bui-n  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  Avhere  the  metallic  Avatch- 
guard  rested,  and  from  the  point  Avhere  the  current  of  electricity  left  the 
chain,  the  skin  Avas  blistered  in  a  straight  line  doAvn  to  the  feet,  scorching  the 
hair  of  the  pubes  in  its  course.     His  intellect  Avas  confused,  and  his  general 
condition  was  that  of  collapse.     "With  the  aid  of  stimidants  he  became  suflS- 
ciently  restored  to  communicate  his  feelings.     There  Avas  paralysis  of  the 
loAver  extremities,  Avith  loss  of  sensibility  (ana3sthesia),  and  retention  of  lu-ine. 
He  Avas  deaf,,  and  complained  of  a  noise  in  his  ears  like  thunder ;  he  had  some 
difficidty  in  articulating,  and  pain  in  sAvalloAving,  Avith  a  peculiar  metallic  taste 
in  his  mouth.     The  aneesthesia  passed  aAvay  in  half-an-hour,  but  he  did  not 
completely  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  four  days  ;  the  bladder  Avas  para- 
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lysed  for  twenty-four  lionrs,  and  only  relieved  by  the  catheter  of  a  highly  - 
coloured  lu-ine  with  abundance  of  phosphates.  Tlie  bowels  were  confined.  All' 
these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  excepting  slight  deafness,  and  he  was 
discharged  convalescent. 

The  folloAving  complete  account  of  the  external  and  internal  aj^pearances 
found  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  middle-aged  labourer,  who  was  killed  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Schaffer  : — The  man  was  work- 
ing in  the  field  Avith  several  other  labourers,  just  after  a  thunderstorm  had 
passed  over  and  had  ajoparently  subsided.  He  was  endeavouring  to  kindle  a 
light  Avith  a  fiint  and  steel,  Avhen  the  lightning  struck  him.  For  a  moment  after 
the  shock  he  stood  still,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  dead.  The  electric 
fluid  had  entered  at  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead,  perforating  and  tearing  his 
hat  at  that  part :  it  seemed  then  to  have  been  divided  into  tAvo  currents,  Avhich 
passed  doAvn  the  sides  of  the  body,  along  the  loAver  limbs  and  out  at  the  feet. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  found  a  soft  SAvelling,  of  a  dark-blue 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand  :  the  hair  which  covered  it  Avas 
uninjured.  From  this  spot  tAvo  dark- red  streaks  proceeded  in  diflferent  direc- 
tions. One  of  these  passed  to  the  left,  running  over  the  temple,  in  front  of 
the  left  ear,  doAvn  the  neck  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  over  which  it  passed' 
betAveen  the  left  nipple  and  the  armpit ;  and  so  made  its  Avay  over  the  body  to 
the  left  inguinal  region,  Avhere  it  formed  a  large,  irregular,  scorched-looking 
(brandige)  patch  on  the  skin.  From  this  point  the  dai'k-red  streak  again  con- 
tinued its  doAATiAvard  course,  passing  over  the  great  trochanter,  then  along  the 
outer  surface  of  the  left  leg  to  the  back  of  the  foot,  Avhere  it  terminated  irt 
several  small  dark-blue  spots.  The  other  streak,  Avliich  proceeded  from  the 
ecchymosed  SAvelling  on  the  forehead,  passed  directly  to  the  right  ea]-,  Avhich 
was  considerably  SAvollen  and  of  a  dark-blue  colom* :  from  the  ear  it  ran  down- 
Avards  and  baclcAvards  along  the  neck,  crossed  the  right  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  eventually  reached  the  right  gi-oin,  Avhere  a  scorched  patch  of  skin,  similar 
to  that  in  the  left  gToin,  Avas  found.  From  this  part  the  discoloured  streak 
continued  down  the  outer  side  of  the  right  leg,  to  its  termination  on  the  liack 
of  the  foot,  just  as  on  the  left  side.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  hair  on 
the  forehead,  as  Avell  as  that  which  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  track  taken  by 
the  electric  current  doAvn  to  the  groin,  was  not  biu-nt,  yet  at  the  groin  itself,  and 
at  every  part  betAveen  this  and  the  foot  over  which  the  electric  stream  had  passed,. 
the  hairs  Avere  completely  biirnt.  The  cause  of  the  skin  and  hair  in  the  groin 
being  burnt  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  buckles  of  a  belt  Avhich  the  man 
Avore  round  his  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  accident :  the  belt  Avas  completely 
destroyed.  Nothing  further  Avorthy  of  notice  Avas  obserA'ed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  being  very  red.  The  SAvelling  of  the 
head  Avas  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood.  The  bone  beneath  Avas  not  injured.  Blood  was  effused  in  other  parts 
of  the  scalp  corresponding  to  the  SAVoUen  discoloiu'ed  patches  outside ;  about 
four  ounces  had  been  effiised.  The  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes  Avere 
much  congested,  and  the  brain  itself  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  espe- 
cially the  choroid  plexuses.  A  large  quantity  of  reddish  mucus  Avas  found 
in  the  larynx,  Avindpipe,  and  air-tubes.  The  lungs  Avere  loaded  Avith  dark 
blood;  there  AA'as  a  great  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  large  vessels.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  Averemore 
than  usually  congested.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  Avas  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  loaded  Avith  blood,  especially  the  part  Avhich  corres^^onded  to  the  burnt 
patch  of  skin  at  the  loAver  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  sj^leen  also  Avas  large, 
and  filled  Avith  blood.  Much  blood  Avas  found  accumulated  in  the  substance  of 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at  those  parts  Avhich  lay  beneath  the  burnt  sur- 
faces outside.     ('  Oesterreich.  Med.  "Wochenschrift,'  6th  June  1846.)     It  AA'as 
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formerly  supposed  that  the  blood  was  never  found  coagulated  in  persons  killed 
by  lightning,  and  that  the  body  did  not  become  rigid  after  death.  From  these 
.  and  other  facts  elsewhere  related,  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  these  statements  are 
not  correct. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  man  killed  by  lightning,  the  external  surface  of  the 
body  presented  slight  marks  of  violence,  except  the  left  ear,  Avhich  was  severely 
lacerated.  On  opening  the  head,  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  Avas  found 
entirely  disorganized,  forming  a  homogeneous  mass,  almost  liquid,  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  without  a  vestige  of  normal  structure,  except  a  small  portion  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  which  had  retained  its  natural  appearance  and  situation. 
The  left  lung  Avas  partly  injured.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  Avas  marked  by 
black  longitudinal  superficial  lines.  On  the  skin  of  the  left  ankle  there  Avas 
an  ecchymosed  spot,  and  in  the  foot  a  deep  Avound.  The  hat  and  shoes 
of  the  deceased  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  rest  of  his  clothes  Avere  imin- 
jured.  ('  Heller's  Journal,'  Feb.  1845,  p.  245.)  Mr.  Clark,  of  Farnham,  met 
Avith  a  fatal  case  of  lightning-stroke  in  May  1872,  Avhich  is  of  interest  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  time  dm-ing  Avhich  the  patient  survived  (tAvo  days)  in  spite  of 
severe  injuries  to  the  head.  A  man  ast.  74,  Avhile  standing  imder  a  fir-tree, 
Avas  struck  during  a  storm  and  suddenly  throAvn  on  his  face.  He  Avas  seen  soon 
afterAvards,  Avas  then  moaning  and  quite  unconscious;  the  legs  Avere  paralysed, 
and  the  arms  partially  so.  His  hat,  jacket,  Avaistcoat,  trousers,  and  one  boot, 
Avere  rent  and  ripped  open.  Blood  Avas  floAving  from  a  serrated  AVOund  over 
the  right  temj^le,  from  several  small  Avounds  over  the  head  and  face,  and  also 
from  the  mouth,  Avhich  Avas  lacerated.  There  Avas  no  ecchymosis  or  contusion 
near  any  of  the  AVOunds.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  still  moaning,  pulse  80, 
Aveak,  irregular,  and  intermittent ;  breathing  deep  and  hurried,  and  he  Avas 
Tinable  to  speak.  The  bladder  was  j)aralysed.  No  fi-acture  could  be  discovered, 
and  the  bleeding  had  ceased.  In  tAventy-seven  hours  the  symptoms  had  be- 
'Come  aggravated ;  he  Avas  very  violent,  and  much  ecchymosis  appeared  around 
the  right  eye.  The  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  eyebroAVS,  eyelashes, 
and  Avhiskers,  in  some  parts,  Avere  quite  burnt  off,  and  in  others  scorched,  as 
Avas  also  the  hair  on  the  trunk  over  the  pubes  and  doAvn  the  right  leg,  the 
cuticle  in  many  places  being  completely  charred.  Some  blood  oozed  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  the  palate  Avas  charred  and  black,  the  mouth  draAvn  a  little  to 
the  left  side,  the  tongue  dry  and  broAvn.  He  passed  another  restless  night : 
tAvitchings  of  the  muscles  came  on,  Avith  facial  jDaralysis,  and  he  died  Avithout 
recovering  consciousness  fifty-seven  hoiu's  after  he  had  been  struck.  On  inspec- 
tion much  blood  Avas  found  effused  betAveen  the  scalp  and  skull.  A  fine  frac- 
tm-e  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  was  foimd  in  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  terminating  at  the  suture.  There  Avas  another  f  ractu.re  at  right 
.  angles  to  this,  the  included  portion  of  bone  being  black  and  charred.  The  tem- 
poral bone  Avas  forced  out  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  bones.  On  the 
dura  mater,  corresponding  to  this  fracture,  there  Avas  an  effusion  of  thick  blood. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  Avere  torn  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  lacerated. 
A  charred  spot  was  seen  on  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  through  Avhich 
the  electric  current  had  passed.  ('Lancet'  1872,  1,  77.)  Even  had  the  facts 
of  this  case  not  been  knoAvn,  and  the  man  had  been  found  dead,  the  injuries 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  homicidal  violence.  The  rent  con- 
■  dition  of  the  clothes  and  the  burning  and  scorching  of  the  hair,  Avith  tht,  charring 
of  the  Avounds  and  of  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  Avould  have  been  clear 
marks  of  distinction  from  homicidal  violence.  The  temporal  bone  Avas  fractiu'ed 
and  raised,  and  not  depressed  as  it  Avould  be  from  a  severe  blow,  nor  Avas  there 
.  any  distinct  mark  of  a  bloAV  on  the  outside  to  account  for  so  much  internal 
violence.  The  foUoAving  appearances  Avere  found  in  the  body  of  Professor 
Jiichman,  Avho  Avas  killed  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1753,  Avhile  engaged  in  some 
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experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity.  On  the  left  side  of  the  forehead, 
where  the  deceased  had  been  struck  by  the  electric  current,  there  was  a  round 
ecchymosed  spot.  There  were  eight  other  patches  of  ecchymosis,  of  variable 
size,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  hip,  principally  on  the  left  side.  Some 
of  these,  situated  on  the  tnmk,  resembled  the  marks  produced  by  gunpowder 
when  discharged  in  contact  Avith  the  skin.  The  left  shoe  Avas  torn  open  at  the 
buckle,  without  being  singed  or  burnt ;  but  the  skin  around  Avas  slightly 
ecchymosed.  Internally  a  qiiantity  of  blood  Avas  found  extravasated  in  the 
Avindpipe,  the  hmgs,  and  the  layers  of  the  omentum.  The  omentum  presented 
the  appearance  of  having  been  violently  contused.  (Murbach's  '  Encyklopiidie,. 
Blitz  ;'  also  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  1844,  i,  193.) 

Eanke  has  endeaA^oured  to  determine  the  relative  conducting  poAver  of  living 
muscle  Avhich  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  conclusion  at 
Avhich  he  has  arriA'ed  is  that  the  conducting  poAver  of  muscle  in  reference  to 
electricity  is  three-million  times  Aveaker  than  that  of  mercury,  and  fifteen  mil- 
lion times  beloAV  that  of  copper.  (BroAvn-Sequard, '  Proc.  R.  S.,'  No.  44.)  Not- 
Avith  standing  these  results  the  human  body  is  often  struck  under  circumstances 
Avhere,  according  to  theory,  it  should  escape.  It  is  also  Avorthy  of  note  that  of 
three  or  more  persons  together  one  or  tAvo  only  may  be  struck,  although  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  Avhy  the  electric  fluid  shoidd  select  one  body  more  than 
another.  M.  Tourdes  met  AAdth  the  following  cases  in  1869  : — Three  soldiers 
were  sitting  iinder  a  tree  during  a  storm.  They  Avere  struck  doAvn  by  light- 
ning and  tAvo  Avere  killed  on  the  spot.  There  Avere  loftier  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— a  lightning  conductor  Avas  not  far  off,  and  an  iron  raihvay  bridge 
and  a  river  Avere  near.  The  electric  fluid  struck  the  loAver  tree  and  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  the  men  in  place  of  being  carried  off  by  the  stu-rounding 
conductors.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  478.)  In  June  1871,  a  coachman  Avhile 
driving  a  carriage  Avas  killed  on  the  box  during  a  storm,  Avhile  the  footman 
sitting  by  his  side  escaped  iminjured.  The  electric  fliiid  had  struck  the  coach- 
man on  the  head,  destroyed  his  hat,  and  rent  his  clothes.  It  passed  through 
his  body,  tore  a  large  hole  in  the  cushion  on  Avhich  he  Avas  sitting,  and  except 
the  shattering  of  the  glass  did  no  injury  to  the  carriage  nor  to  those  AA'ho  Avere 
inside.  At  about  the  same  time  three  men  Avere  moAving  in  a  field  during  the 
storm.  They  put  doAvn  their  scythes  and  sought  shelter ;  but  as  they  were 
leaving  the  field,  they  Avere  all  three  struck  to  the  ground  by  lightning.  One 
only  Avas  killed.  It  Avas  found  that  he  had  been  struck  on  the  right  side,  Avhere 
he  wore  a  steel  chain  Avith  a  Avatch.  This  Avas  broken  to  pieces.  In  another 
accident  occurring  at  the  same  date,  a  man  a?t.  74  was  struck  Avhile  standing 
luider  a  fir-tree.  He  Avas  taken  up  in  an  insensible  state,  and  soon  died.  There 
was  a  jagged  AA'ound  over  the  right  eye,  and  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  AA'as  burnt,  including  the  hair,  Avhiskers,  eyebroAvs,  and  eyelashes.  The 
boots  Avere  burnt  off  the  feet,  and  the  hat  and  trousers  Avere  torn  to  pieces.  In 
these  cases  no  doubt  one  body  received  more  of  the  electric  fluid  than  another, 
and  in  the  fatal  cases  there  Avere  appearances  in  the  condition  of  the  bodies 
and  the  clothes  sufficient  to  point  to  death  by  lightning  even  if  the  facts  had 
not  been  knoAvn. 

Legal  relations. — Rare  as  the  combination  of  circumstances  must  be  in  A\diich 
a  medico-legal  question  can  arise  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 
on  the  body,  a  case  Avas  tried  in  France,  in  October  1845,  in  Avhich  medical 
evidence  respecting  the  characters  of  Avounds  caused  by  electricity  Avas  of  con- 
siderable importance.  In  August  of  that  year  some  buildings  Avere  destroyed 
at  Malaimay  near  Rouen,  as  it  Avas  alleged,  on  the  one  side  by  a  thunderstorm,, 
on  the  other  by  a  Avhirhvind ;  and  as  the  parties  Avere  insured  against  light- 
ning, they  brought  an  action  for  recoA'ering  the  amoimt  insured.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  accident  having  been  due  to  electricity  consisted, — first,  in 
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the  alleged  carbonized  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
growing  near  ;  and  secondly,  in  the  characters  of  the  wounds  on  the  bodies  of 
several  persons  who  were  injured  at  the  time  of  the  occirrrence.  M.  Lesauvage 
stated  at  the  trial  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  dark  stains  scattered  over 
the  bodies,  and  that  those  who  survived  suiFered  from  torpor,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  motion.  He  observed,  also,  that  decomposition 
took  place  very  speedily  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed.  In  one  instance 
the  muscles  were  torn  and  lacerated,  and  some  small  arteries  divided.  This 
witness  attributed  most  of  the  wounds  to  the  effects  of  electricity.  M.  Funel 
deposed,  that  in  some  of  the  dead  bodies  which  he  examined  the  face  and  neck 
Avere  bloated  and  discoloured,  as  if  death  had  taken  place  from  asphyxia.  It 
does  not  appear,  hoAvever,  that  there  were  any  circumstances  decisively  proving 
that  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  M.  Pouillet  has  given  an 
accurate  description  of  the  storm  :  he  believed  that  although,  as  deposed  to  by 
some  of  the  Avitnesses  at  the  trial,  it  may  have  been  attended  Avith  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  buildings  with  the  surrounding  trees  Avere  overthroAvn  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  Avind,  and  not  by  the  electric  fluid.  The  description  given 
bears  out  this  vicAV,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  unusual  that  trees  Avhen  struck, 
unless  old  or  diy  and  AAdthered,  should  present  any  marks  of  combustion  about 
the  leaves  or  trunk.  (See  '  Comptes  Rendus,'  Sept.  1845  ;  also  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
36,  1133.)  The  scientific  evidence  was  of  the  most  conflicting  kind.  The 
Eoyal  Court  of  Eouen  decided  that  the  disaster  Avas  occasioned  by  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and,  Avithout  entering  into  the  various  theories  of  storms,  condemned 
the  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  amount  claimed.  ('  LaAv  Times,'  March 
14,  1846,  p.  490.) 

COLD. 

Cause  of  death. — The  protracted  exposure  of  the  human  body  to  a  Ioav  tem- 
perature may  destroy  life  ;  and  although  in  this  country  cases  but  rarely  occiu* 
in  Avhich  cold  alone  operates  fatally,  it  is  not  unusual,  during  a  severe  Avinter, 
to  hear  of  persons,  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  being  foimd  dead  in 
exposed  situations.  On  these  occasions  Ave  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the 
Avant  of  proper  food  and  nourishment  has  accelerated  death.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
convenient  to  make  a  distinction  betAveen  the  eflects  of  cold  and  of  starvation 
on  the  system,  as  the  symptoms  preceding  death  and  the  rapidity  Avith  Avhich 
it  takes  place  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  According  to  the  Registrar-Ge- 
neral's return  there  Avere  141  deaths  from  cold  in  1870. 

Symptoms. — A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  Avell  knoAvn  to  have  an  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  body ;  but  if  the  cold  be  scA'ere,  and  the  exposure  to  it  long- 
continued,  Avhile  the  calorific  function  is  not  maintained  by  Avarmth  of  clothing, 
exercise  or  food,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  the  muscles  become  gradually 
stiff  and  contract  Avith  difficulty,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  extremities. 
Sensibility  is  lost,  a  state  of  torpor  ensues,  foUoAved  by  profound  sleep,  fi-om 
which  the  person  cannot  be  readily  roused  ;  in  this  state  of  lethargy  the  vdtal 
functions  gradually  cease,  and  the  person  finally  perishes.  Such  are  the 
general  effects  of  intense  cold  upon  the  body :  its  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  is  seen  in  the  numbness,  torpor,  and  sleepiness  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  consequences  of  a  long  exposure  to  severe  cold.  Giddiness,  dimness 
of  sight,  tetanus,  and  paralysis  have  in  some  cases  preceded  the  fatal  insensi- 
bility. It  has  been  found  that  temperature  materially  affects  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  by  the  blood.  At  a  Ioav  temperature  it  takes  less  oxygen  ;  hence 
the  blood  becomes  less  oxygenated,  and  this  state  of  the  blood  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system.  (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  1 14.)  It  was  observed  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscoav,  that  those  Avho  Avere  most  severely 
affected  by  cold  often  reeled  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  they  also 
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complained  of  giddiness  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  sank  under  a  feeling 
of  lassitude  into  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  from  Avhich  it  was  found  impossible 
to  rouse  them.  Sometimes  the  nervous  system  was  at  once  affected  ;  tetanic 
convulsions,  followed  by  rigidity  of  the  whole  of  the  vokmtary  muscles,  seized 
the  individual,  and  he  rapidly  fell  a  victim.  Symptoms  indicative  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  also  been  ex- 
perienced by  Arctic  travellers  during  their  residence  within  the  Polar  circle. 
Under  the  name  of  ColdstroJce  Dr.  Hartshorne  has  described  a  case  showing 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  slight  exposure  to  intense  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the 
body.  A  youth  sat.  14  exposed  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  night-dress 
at  an  open  windoAv,  during  a  winter's  night,  the  thermometer  having  fallen  50° 
from  the  day  temperatiire.  He  felt  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the  next  day  he 
w^as  suffering  from  headache,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting — the  skin  hot,  the 
pulse  hard  and  quick.  On  the  second  day  he  became  restless  and  delirious, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  died.  There  was  no  cause  for  this  fatal 
attack  of  illness  excej^ting  the  few  minutes'  exposiu-e  on  removing  from  a  warm 
bed  to  the  piercing  Avind  of  a  cold  winter's  night.  Other  instances  are  recorded 
in  which  persons  have  become  delirious,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  slight 
exposure  to  severe  cold.  (Amer.  Jour. Med.  Sci.  October  1861,  p.  432.)  Many 
of  the  fatal  cases  registered  dm-ing  a  severe  winter  are  OAving  to  this  direct 
effect  of  cold.  A  complete  history  of  the  effects  of  cold  and  the  phenomena 
connected  Avith  this  kind  of  death  is  given  by  Dr.  Htiche,  of  Zeitz.  in  Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift '  for  1868,  2,  44. 

Circumstances  ivhich  accelerate  death. — There  are  certain  conditions  Avhich 
may  accelerate  death  from  cold.  In  all  cases  in  Avhich  there  is  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system^ — as  in  those  Avho  are  Avorn  out  by  disease  or  fatigue,  in  the 
aged  and  infirm,  or  lastly,  in  persons  Avho  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  fatal  effects  of  cold  are  more  rapidly  manifested  than  in  others  Avho 
are  healthy  and  temperate.  It  has  been  uniformly  remarked  that  Avhenever 
the  nervous  energy  is  impaired,  either  by  intoxication  or  exliaustion  from 
fatigue,  a  man  dies  quickly  fi-om  cold.  The  exposiire  of  drunken  persons, 
during  a  severe  Avinter  night,  may  therefore  suffice  to  destroy  life,  although  the 
cold  might  not  be  so  intense  as  to  affect  others  Avho  Avere  temperate.  Casualties 
of  this  natiu-e  sometimes  occiir  during  the  Avinter  season  in  this  metropolis  ;  and 
a  knoAvledge  of  the  influence  of  intoxication,  in  accelerating  death  under  such 
circumstances,  may  occasionally  serve  to  remove  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  medi- 
cal man  respecting  the  real  cause.  Infants,  especially  Avhen  ncAvly  born,  easily 
perish  from  exposure  to  cold.  Cold,  AA'hen  accompanied  by  rain  and  sleet,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  more  poAverfully  depressing  influence  than  Avhen  the  air  is  dry, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  evaporation.  The  foUoAving  case  by  Dr.  Ctu-rie 
shows  the  fatal  effects  of  cold  AAdnds  accompanied  by  humidity  : — '  Of  several 
persons  Avho  clung  to  a  Avreck,  tAVO  sat  on  the  only  part  that  Avas  not  submerged ; 
of  the  others,  all  Avere  constantly  immersed  in  the  sea,  and  most  of  them  up  to 
the  shoulders.  Three  only  perished,  tAvo  of  AA^hom  Avere  generally  out  of  the  sea, 
but  frequently  overAvhelmed  by  the  surge,  and  at  other  times  exposed  to  heavy 
shoAvers  of  sleet  and  snoAv,  and  to  a  high  and  piercing  Avind.  Of  these  tAvo, 
one  died  after  four  hours'  exjoosure ;  the  second  died  three  hours  later,  although 
?  strong  healthy  adult,  and  inured  to  cold  and  hardship ;  the  third  that  perished 
Avas  a  Aveakly  man.  The  remaining  eleven,  Avho  had  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely submerged,  Avere  taken  from  the  wreck  the  next  day,  after  tAventy-three 
hours'  exposure,  and  they  recovered.  The  person  among  the  Avhole  who 
seemed  to  have  suffered  least  Avas  a  negro  :  of  the  other  survivors,  several  were 
by  no  means  strong  men,  and  most  of  them  had  been  inured  to  the  warm 
climate  of  Carolina.'  The  fatal  action  of  extreme  cold  in  causino;  the  death  of 
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animals  has  been  lately  examined  by  M.  Crecchio.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  18^8, 
1,  436.) 

Appearances  after  death. —  Ojoportunities  rarely  occur  of  examining  bodies 
when  death  results  pui-ely  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  skin  is  commonly  pallid, 
and  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  as  well  as  the  brain  are  congested 
with  blood.  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith,  found,  in  two  cases  which  he  examined,  a 
redness  of  the  small  intestines  from  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
a  great  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  sufficient  number  of  cases 
have  not  yet  been  inspected  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  these  two  last- 
mentioned  appearances  are  to  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  death  from  cold, 
but  all  observers  have  foundageneral  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  andviscera. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  congestion  uniformly  met  Avith  in  the  vessels  and 
sinuses  of  the  brain,  some  pathologists  have  regarded  death  from  cold  as  result- 
ing fi'om  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  but  the  symptoms  which  precede  death  do 
not  bear  out  this  view.  Effusions  of  blood  have  not  yet  been  observed,  and 
a  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  after  death  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
justify  this  opinion.  It  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  Avhole,  these  appearances 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  death  fi'om  severe  burns 
and  scalds.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hilty,  of  Werdenberg,  a  man 
at.  57,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  died  from  exposure  to  cold  during  a  severe 
winter's  night.  A  minute  description  of  the  appearances  is  given,  but  the  prin- 
cipal were,  great  congestion  of  blood  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the 
lai"ge  vessels,  the  blood  fluid  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  a  congested  state  of 
all  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  numerous  spots  or 
patches  of  redness  on  the  skin  (frosterythema)  and  the  bladder  distended  with 
urine.     (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1865,  2,  140.) 

The  appearance  above  described  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  characteristic 
■of  death  from  cold,  and  a  medical  jurist  Avill  perceive,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a  decision  whether,  on  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  death  has  taken  place 
from  cold  or  not,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  season  of  the  year — the 
place  and  circumstances  imder  Avhich  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  found — 
together  Avith  the  absence  of  all  other  jDOSsible  causes  of  death  (such  as  from  vio- 
lent injuries  or  internal  disease),  form  the  only  basis  for  a  safe  medical  opinion. 
Death  frona  cold  is  not  to  be  determined  except  by  negative  or  presumptive 
evidence  ;  for  there  is  no  organic  change,  either  externally  or  internally,  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  of  it  to  enable  a  medical  man  to  give  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Case  of  murder  by  cold. — The  folloAving  case  invoh'ed  the  question  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  cold  upon  the  body.  A  man  and  his  Avife,  residing  at  Lyons, 
Avere  tried  for  the  murder  of  their  daughter,  a  girl  a;t.  11,  under  the  following- 
circumstances  : — On  the  28th  December,  at  a  time  Avhen  there  Avas  a  severe 
degi-ee  of  cold,  the  Avoman  compelled  the  deceased  to  get  out  of  her  bed  and 
place  herself  in  a  vessel  of  ice-cold  water.  The  child  cried  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  bath,  but  she  Avas  by  violence  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
Avater.  The  deceased  soon  complained  of  exhaustion  and  dimness  of  sight :  the 
prisoner  then  thrcAv  a  pail  of  iced  Avater  upon  her  head,  soon  after  Avhich  the 
child  expired.  Death  Avas  properly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  this  maltreatment, 
and  the  Avoman  was  convicted.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  p.  207  ;  see  also  '  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  July  21,  1860,  p.  61.)  This  case  presents  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  Avhich  is  rarely  met  Avith  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Such  a  case  could 
only  be  proved  by  circumstances ;  for  there  Avould  be  no  appearances  in  the 
body,  internally  or  externally,  to  indicate  the  mode  of  death.  We  learn  by 
this  case,  that  the  death  of  infants  or  children  may  be  caused  by  the  external 
application  of  cold  liquids  to  the  skin,  coupled  Avith  exposure.     It  Avould  also 
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appear,  from  the  facts,  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  sympathetically 
affected  through  the  skin,  and  not  through  the  introduction  of  cold  air  into  the 
Itmgs.  Indeed  it  is  well  known,  fi-om  the  experience  of  Arctic  travellers,  that 
air  of  a  temperature  considerably  below  zero  may  be  breathed  withoiit  risk,, 
provided  the  skin  is  kept  Avarm. 

In  Reg.  v.  Lovell  (Gloucester  Lent  Assizes,  1853)  a  woman  was  convicted 
of  the  manslaughter  of  a  child  a3t.  4.  The  child,  it  seems,  was  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  the  prisoner,  during  the  month  of  January,  placed  her  imder  a 
pump  in  the  yard,  and  turned  the  cold  water  upon  her.  The  medical  witness 
did  not  consider  that  this  accelerated  death,  but  the  juiy  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  ;  and  on  passing  sentence  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  observed,  that 
the  verdict  was  based  on  common  sense  and  reason,  although  against  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  witness  ! 


Intense  heat. — The  effect  of  an  intensely  heated  atmosphere  in  causing  death 
has  been  but  little  studied.  I  have  been  consulted  in  one  case,  in  which  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  Avas  charged  with  manslaughter,  for  causing  a  man  to  be 
lashed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stoke-hole  of  a  steam-fiu'nace  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel.  The  man  died,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  this  exposure.  The 
engine-rooms  of  steamers  in  the  tropics  have  been  observed  to  have  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  from  145°  to  150° ;  and  engineers  after  a  time  become  habi- 
tuated to  this  excessive  heat,  without  appearing  to  suffer  materially  in  health. 
In  the  Turkish-bath,  higher  temperatures  than  this  have  been  noted,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  serious  symptoms  have  been  occasionally  produced  in 
persons  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  that  in  one  or  two  cases  death  has  resulted. 
In  attempting  to  breathe  air  heated  to  temperatures  varying  from  180°  to  200°, 
there  is  a  sense  of  suffocation,  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness  and  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  an  effect  on  the  brain  ;  the  circulation  is  enormously  quickened. 

In  July  1861  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  the  body  of  a  stoker  of  an 
Aberdeen  steamship.  He  had  been  by  trade  a  grocer,  and  was  not  accustomed 
to  excessive  heat.  While  occupied  before  the  engine-furnace,  he  was  observed 
to  fall  suddenly  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility  :  when  carried  on  deck 
it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.  All  that  Avas  discovered  on  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination was  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  :  death  had 
been  caused  by  sudden  apoplexy.  It  is  probable  that  excessive  heat  generally 
operates  fatally  by  producing  apoplexy,  i.e.  heat-apoplexy.  In  some  cases  a 
person  may  sink  and  die  suddenly  from  exhaustion,  or  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disturbance  may  continue  for  some  time,  and  the  case  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

In  1870,  112  deaths  from  siuistroke  were  registered  in  England. 

Death  from  sunstroke,  Avhen  not  immediately  fatal,  is  preceded  by  some 
well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  Aveakness,  giddiness,  headache,  disturbed 
vision,  flushing  of  the  face,  folloAved  by  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  in  some  cases  stupor  passing  into  profound  coma.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  much  greater  than  natural.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1867,  1,  423.)  In  one  case,  observed  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  the  patient,  a  boy 
£et.  13,  remained  in  a  state  of  semi- consciousness  for  foiu*  days,  and  then  had  a 
cataleptic  seizure.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  2, 184.)  Dr.  Passauer  has  fully  considered 
this  subject  in  reference  to  armies  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  1, 185. 
The  symptoms  in  cases  of  sunstroke  have  not  been  always  accurately  recorded. 
In  one  instance  a  medical  man,  Avho  suffered  from  an  attack  while  on  a  voyage 
in  the  tropics,  was  able  to  note  and  describe  the  symptoms  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  -a^  to  the  eighth  day,  Avhen  he  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  1872, 
1,464;  also  2,  128.) 
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STARVATION. 

Aivai^e  cause  of  death. — Death  from  the  mere  privation  of  food  is  a  rare 
event,  although,  if  Ave  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  verdicts  of  coroners' 
juries,  its  occurrence  would  not  appear  to  be  imcommon  in  this  and  other  large 
cities.  In  one  of  the  Annual  Eegistration  Eeturns  it  is  stated  that  130  persons 
died  from  starvation.  Such  cases  must,  however,  be  received  with  some  dis- 
trust, as  care  is  rarely  taken  to  ascertain  precisely  how  far  bodily  disease  may 
have  been  concerned  in  causing  death.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  starvation 
should  be  classed  among  the  forms  of  violent  death,  being  sometimes  the  result 
of  criminal  neglect  or  inattention  in  the  treatment  of  children  or  of  infirm  and 
decrepid  persons,  and  thus  constituting  homicide  ;  or  at  other  times,  although 
rarely,  arising  from  an  obstinate  determination  to  commit  suicide  in  those 
from  whom  all  other  means  of  self-destruction  are  cut  off. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  attend  on  protracted  abstinence  {chronic 
starvation)  are  thus  described  byRostan  and  Orfila : — In  the  first  instance  pain 
is  felt  in  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved  by  pressiu-e.  The  countenance  becomes 
pale  and  livid  or  cadaverous ;  the  eyes  are  wild  and  glistening,  the  breath  hot, 
the  mouth  dry  and  parched,  the  saliva  thick  and  sparingly  secreted.  An  in- 
tolerable thirst  supervenes,  Avhich,  in  all  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  starva- 
tion, or  privation  of  food  from  accident,  has  formed  the  most  prominent 
symptom.  The  body  becomes  slowly  emaciated,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  sink, 
and  the  prominences  of  the  bones  are  perceptible  :  the  feeling  of  pain  may 
be  so  intense  as  to  give  rise  to  delirium.  There  is  the  most  complete  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  Avhich  renders  a  person  incapable  of  the  least  exertion. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  body  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  outlets  becomes  sometimes  red  and  inflamed  ;  and  death  may 
be  preceded  by  a  fit  of  delirium,  or  by  convulsions  ('  Com-s  Elementaire 
d'Hygiene,'  vol.  1,  pp.  283  et  seq.;  and  Orfila,  'Medecine  Legale,'  vol.  1,  p. 
415).  The  symptoms  of  violent  excitement  described  by  these  Avriters  have 
been  chiefly  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  they  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  (Orfila, 
'  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  415),  or  to  the  drinking  of  wine,  spirits,  salt  water,  or 
even  their  own  urine  (Dr.  Martyn,  in  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  March  30, 
1861,  p.  344).  Referring  to  cases  which  occiu'red  during  the  Irish  famine  o£ 
1847,  Dr.  Donovan  states  that  the  persons  who  suffered  from  privation  of  food 
dtuing  the  Irish  famine  described  the  pain  of  hunger  as  at  first  very  aciite,, 
but  after  twenty-four  hoiirs  had  been  passed  Avithout  food  the  pain  subsided 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  sinking,  experienced  princi- 
pally in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  accompanied  with  insatiable  thirst,  a  strong 
desire  for  cold  Avater,  and  a  distressing  feeling  of  coldness  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body.  In  a  short  time  the  face  and  limbs  became  frightfully 
emaciated  ;  the  eyes  acquired  a  pecxiliarly  Avild  stare ;  the  skin  exhaled  an 
offensive  smell,  and  Avas  covered  Avith  a  broAAmish  filthy-looking  coatings 
almost  as  indelible  as  varnish.  This  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as- 
encrusted  filth,  but  further  experience  convinced  him  that  it  Avas  a  secretion 
poured  out  from  the  exhalants  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  sufferer 
tottered  in  Avalking,  like  a  drunken  man  :  his  A'oice  Avas  Aveak,  like  that  of  a. 
person  affected  Avith  cholera ;  he  Avhined  like  a  child,  and  biu-st  into  tears  on 
the  slightest  occasion.  In  respect  to  the  mental  faculties,  their  prostration 
kept  pace  Avith  the  general  Avreck  of  bodily  poAver  ;  in  many  there  Avas  a  state 
of  imbecility,  in  some  almost  complete  idiocy ;  but  in  no  instance  Avas  there 
delirium  or  mania,  Avhich  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  protracted 
abstinence  among  shipwrecked  mariners.  C'Du.b.  Med.  Press,'  February 
1-848,  p.  67.) 
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Ill  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described,  there  is  in  some  cases  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  a  suppression  of  the  f  feces,  or,  if  discharged, 
they  are  in  small  quantity,  dry,  and  dark-coloured  ;  the  lu'ine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  and  turbid ;  the  intellect  is  dull.  The  person  may  be  exhausted, 
and  remain  Avithout  motion  in  one  position,  or  be  seized  with  a  fm-ious  delirium, 
Avhich  may  drive  him  to  acts  of  violence.  In  the  last  stage  the  body  is  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  state  of  emaciation,  and  before  death  it  evolves  an  offen- 
sive odour,  like  that  of  incipient  putrefaction.  The  excretions  have  also  a 
piitrescent  odour.  The  surface  of  the  skin  may  be  covered  Avith  spots  (pete- 
chias), and  the  person  finally  dies,  in  some  cases  slightly  convidsed.  (Orfila, 
Op.  cit.  p.  415.)  M.  Chassat  found,  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  that  in 
some  instances  the  animal  died  after  having  had  successive  attacks  of  convul- 
sions. (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  80.)  In  a  case  which  fell  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Sloan,  a  healthy  man,  ast.  65,  was  by  an  accident  shut  up  in  a 
coal-mine  for  twenty-three  days  without  food.  When  found  he  was  con- 
scious, and  he  recognized  and  named  his  deliverers.  He  was  so  Aveak  that  he 
could  scarcely  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  so  much  emaciated  as  to  excite 
the  siirprise  of  his  felloAV-Avorkmen  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  his  body. 
Under  careful  treatment  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  an  account  of  his  feel- 
ings. For  the  first  tAvo  days,  hunger  Avas  his  most  urgent  symptom.  This 
passed  off,  and  he  then  began  to  suffer  from  severe  thirst,  Avhich  he  allayed 
by  drinking  some  foul  Avater.  After  ten  days  he  became  so  Aveak  that  he  Avas 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot  Avhere  he  had  lain  doAvn.  lie  slept  but  little,  and 
not  soundly — never  entirely  losing  the  consciousness  of  his  situation.  His 
boAvels  acted  only  once,  but  he  passed  urine  freely.  The  matter  brought  from 
his  boAvels  by  injections  was  dark- coloured,  like  meconium,  and  very  fetid. 
He  died  on  the  third  day  after  his  removal,  in  spite  of  eA^ery  effort  to  save 
him,  and  on  the  day  of  lais  death  he  Avas  in  the  folloAving  state : — his  features 
Avere  sharp  and  pale,  his  eyes  sunk ;  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  touch 
the  backbone,  Avhich  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  it ;  his  body  presented 
more  emaciation  than  Dr.  Sloan  had  ever  seen  produced  by  disease  ;  he  had 
altogether  a  dried  appearance,  very  much  like  that  of  natural  mummies  found 
in  catacombs ;  his  pulse  Avas  gone ;  his  voice  Avas  in  a  Avhisper,  like  the  vox 
cliolerica ;  there  Avas  uneasiness,  increased  by  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  ;  his  intellect  Avas  sound,  and  remained  so  until  death.  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  17,  p.  265.) 

This  case  confirms  the  observation  of  Dr.  Donovan,  that  delirium  is  not  a 
necessary  attendant  on  protracted  abstinence,  and  it  proves  incontestably  that 
a  person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  abstinence  or  starvation,  in  spite  of  the 
best-directed  efforts  for  his  recovery.  Mr.  Thornhill  reports,  in  the  same 
journal,  the  cases  of  eight  men  and  a  boy  Avho  were  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for 
eight  days  Avithout  food  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  390) ;  but  the  symptoms 
here  noted  were  rather  those  of  hunger  than  of  long  abstinence.  They  all 
suffered  from  excessiv^e  thirst ;  they  Avere  all  troubled  Avith  ocular  illusions, 
shoAving  cerebral  excitement.  The  occurrence  of  ocular  spectra,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system,  has  also 
been  noticed  by  Casper.  ('Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  1,  374.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Martin,  the  emaciation  in  starvation  is  characteristic ;  it  is  a 
Avithering  or  shrivelling-up  of  the  skin,  Avhich  has  lost  its  elasticity,  giving  to 
youth  the  aspect  of  age.  Death,  Avhen  not  hastened  by  disease,  is  sIoav  and 
imperceptible,  or  it  is  precipitated  by  syncope  fi-om  sudden  effort,  or  by  ex- 
jjosure  to  severe  cold.  Delirium  is  not,  according  to  him,  a  symptom  of 
starvation.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  30,  1861,  p.  344.) 

The  period  Avhich  it  requires  for  an  individual  to  perish  from  hunger  is  subject 
to  variation ;  it  Avill  depend  materially  upon  the  fact  Avhether  a  person  has  had  it 
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in  his  power  or  not  to  take  at  intervals  a  portion  of  liquid,  to  relieve  the  over- 
poAvering  thirst  which  is  commonly  experienced.  The  smallest  portion  of 
liquid,  thus  taken  occasionally,  is  found  to  be  capable  of  prolonging  life.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  healthy  person,  under  perfect  abstinence,  death  Avould  not 
commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter  period  than  a  Aveek  or  ten  days.  This 
opinion  appears  to  deriA^e  support  from  the  results  of  those  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  abstinence  OAving  to  disease  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of 
SAvalloAving  food.  Age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
cold,  may  accelerate  or  retard  a  fatal  termination. 

Appearances  after  death. — There  are  but  few  details  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  bodies  of  those  Avho  have  died  of  starvation,  and  the  cases 
themselves  are  too  rare  to  enable  us  to  decide  Avith  certainty  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  reports  Avhich  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  body 
is  shrunk  and  emaciated,  and  remarkable  for  its  lightness.  The  skin  is  dry, 
shri\''elled,  and  free  from  fat.  The  muscles  are  soft,  deprived  of  fat,  and  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  found  collapsed,  con- 
tracted, and  empty — the  mucous  membrane  being  thinned  and  sometimes 
xdcerated.  The  liA'er,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  the  great  vessels  connected 
Avith  these  organs,  are  collapsed  and  destitute  of  blood  ;  the  heart  and  kidneys 
free  from  any  siu-rounding  fat — the  gall-bladder  distended  Avith  bile — the 
omentum  shrunk  and  destitute  of  fat.  In  Dr.  Sloan's  case  {suprci)  the  body 
was  observed  to  be  extremely  emaciated  :  the  intestines  Avere  collapsed,  the 
stomach  Avas  distended  Avith  air,  and  slightly  reddened  at  its  greater  extremity. 
The  omentum  had  almost  disappeared ;  it  Avas  entirely  destitute  of  fat.  The 
liver  Avas  small,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile.  The  other  viscera 
were  in  their  normal  state.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  389.)  Mr.  Tomkins, 
of  Yeovil,  inspected  the  body  of  a  man  A\dio  died  from  starvation  in  Febru- 
ary 1838.  The  face  was  much  shrunk  and  emaciated;  the  eyes  Avere  open, 
and  presented  a  fiery  red  appearance,  as  intense  as  in  a  case  of  acute  ophthalmia 
during  life.  This  red  appearance  has  been  met  Avith  by  Dr.  Donovan  in  death 
from  "exposure  to  cold.  ('  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  QQ.)  The 
skin  Avas  tough,  and  there  Avas  scarcely  any  cellular  membrane  to  be  seen. 
The  tongue,  lips,  and  throat  Avere  dry  and  rough.  A  peculiar  odoiu-  was  ex- 
haled from  the  body.  The  lungs  Avere  shrunk  and  contracted ;  the  investing 
membrane  Avas  slightly  inflamed.  The  stomach  and  intestines  Avere  empty, 
but  quite  healthy ;  the  gall-bladder  Avas  nearly  full  of  bile,  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  parts  Avere  miich  tinged  by  this  liquid.  The  urinary  bladder  Avas  empty 
and  contracted.      ('Lancet,'  March  1838.) 

In  some  cases  inspected  diu'ing  the  Irish  famine,  Dr.  Donovan  states  that  the 
appearances  Avhicli  he  Avitnessed  Avere  extreme  emaciation,  total  absorption  of 
the  fatty  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  total  disappearance  of  the  omen- 
tmn,  and  a  peculiarly  thin  condition  of  the  small  intestines,  which  in  such 
cases  Avere  so  transparent,  that  if  the  deceased  had  taken  any  food  immediately 
before  death,  the  contents  coidd  be  seen  through  the  coats  of  the  boAvel :  on 
one  occasion  (at  an  inquest)  he  Avas  able  to  recognize  a  portion  of  raAv  green 
cabbage  in  the  duodenum  of  a  man  Avho  had  died  of  starvation.  This  thin 
condition  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  he  looks  upon  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  starvation.  The  gall-bladder  Avas  usually  full,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity 
of  it  Avere  much  tinged  by  the  cadaveric  exudation  of  bile  ;  the  urinary  bladder 
Avas  generally  contracted  and  empty,  and  the  heart  pale,  soft,  and  flabby ; 
there  was  no  abnormal  appearance  in  the  brain  or  hmgs.  Dr.  Martin  assigns 
as  a  condition  of  the  intestines  diagnostic  of  starvation,  that  they  are  not 
only  contracted  but  shrunken  and  diminished  in  size,  shortened  in  length  as 
well  as  in  calibre,  and  like  a  mere  cord,  as  if  the  canal  was  obliterated.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  March  30, 1861.)     He  met  Avith  this  state  in  three  cases : 
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once  in  starvation  from  want  of  food,  and  twice  from  total  obstruction  to  its 
ingestion.  Mr.  Fletcher  found  tlie  foUoAvlng  aj^pearances  in  the  cases  of  two 
children,  named  Aspinall,  who  died  from  starvation — the  elder  aged  one  year 
and  ten  montlis,  the  younger  four  months.  In  the  body  of  the  elder  there 
was  extreme  emaciation,  without  the  sliglitest  trace  of  disease  in  any  of  the 
viscera.  Some  dirty  creamy  fluid  and  foiu-  cherry-stones  were  found  in  the 
small  intestines,  but  no  distinctly  faecal  matter,  a  fcAV  grains  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  found  in  the  large  intestines :  scarcely  a  trace  of  fat  was  visible. 
In  the  infant  the  same  appearances  were  presented,  although  the  emaciation 
had  not  proceeded  to  the  same  extent.  The  evidence  ^Ji'oduced  on  the  trial 
proved  that  the  mother  spent  in  drink  the  money  given  to  her  for  household 
expenses,  and  that  the  children's  food  and  clothing  were  neglected.  The 
prisoners  were  tried  for  Avilful  murder,  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  wife  was  in  law  the  husband's 
servant,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  he  had  supplied  her  with  sufficient  money, 
he  must  be  acquitted ;  if  he  had  not,  the  wife  must  be  acquitted.  The  juiy 
acquitted  the  man  and  brought  in  a  A'erdict  of  manslaughter  against  the 
Avoman,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  ('  Proceedings  of 
Liverpool  Medical  Society,'  1855-56.)  In  some  of  these  alleged  deaths  by 
starvation,  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  met  with.  This  has  been  considered 
to  arise  from  want  of  food ;  but  Dr.  Donovan  did  not  meet  Avith  it  in  those  Avho 
died  of  lingering  starvation.     ('Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  6G.) 

These  appearances,  in  order  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the  body  ;  since,  as 
is  Avell  known,  they  may  be  produced  by  many  organic  diseases,  and  death 
may  be  thus  due  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  mere  privation  of  food.  It  will 
not  be  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  emaciation  depends  on  disease  or  want 
of  food,  unless  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  complete  history  of  the  case. 
On  this  account,  in  all  charges  of  homicidal  starvation,  the  defence  generally 
turns  upon  the  coexistence  of  disease  in  the  body,  and  the  sufficiency  of  this 
to  account  for  death.  (See,  in  reference  to  medical  evidence  on  this  subject, 
the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Pryhe^  Chelmsford  Summer  Assizes,  1840.) 

The  difficulties  connected  with  medical  evidence  of  death  from  starvation 
were  well  illustrated  in  Reg.  v.  Mitchell  (Oxford  Lent  Assizes,  1861).  The 
accused,  a  naval  surgeon,  Avas  charged  Avith  the  manslaughter  of  his  female  ser- 
vant, a  Avoman  set.  24,  by  Avithholding  from  her  sufficient  food.  The  eAddence 
entirely  failed  to  support  this  charge,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
deceased  had  died  either  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  food  Avhich  she  had  taken,  or  had  it  in  her  poAver  to  take,  Avas  not 
adequate  to  support  life.  The  medical  facts  of  the  case  were  communicated 
to  me  by  one  of  the  prmcipal  Avitnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  saw  deceased 
for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  of  January.  He  foimd  the  Avoman  feeble,  ema- 
ciated, and  suffering  from  exliaustion :  she  complained  of  great  Aveakness  and 
giddiness.  There  Avas  no  natural  disease  to  Avhich  these  symptoms  could  be 
referred.  In  spite  of  her  removal,  and  the  i;se  of  stimulants,  she  died  in 
fi.ve  days  (Jan.  9).  On  inspection  there  Avere  no  appearances  to  account  for 
death  from  natm-al  causes.  The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  so  light  that 
it  only  Aveighed  fifty  pounds ;  there  Avas  no  fat.  The  intestines  Avere  thin, 
and  transparent  in  parts ;  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  Avere  much  con- 
tracted. There  was  an  entire  absence  of  fat  from  the  omentum  and  mesen- 
tery :  the  gall-bladder  Avas  much  distended  Avith  bile.  The  other  organs  of 
the  body  Avere  healthy,  and  there  Avas  no  chsease  in  any  part  to  account  for 
the  emaciation.  Two  medical  gentlemen  conffi-med  this  evidence  at  the  trial, 
and  they  all  agreed  that  the  appearances  Avere  consistent  either  Avith  death 
from  starvation  or  iiasufficiency  of  food,  or  A^dth  the  non-assimilation  of  food. 
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It  was  suggested  in  defence  that  deceased  might  have  died  from  chronic 
diarrhoea ;  but  there  was  no  proof  that  this  had  existed  to  a  degree  to  account 
for  her  death,  and  during  the  last  five  days  of  her  life,  it  was  proved  that  she 
did  not  suffer  from  diarrhoea  at  all.  The  statement  of  the  deceased  went  to 
show  that  food  was  not  withheld  from  her,  and  the  prisoner  was  properly 
acquitted.  The  cause  of  death  is,  however,  a  separate  question  from  his 
alleged  criminality.  On  this  point  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  opinion 
given  by  the  three  medical  witnesses  was  perfectly  correct,  and  justified  by 
the  facts  which  they  had  observed.  The  symptoms  and  appearances,  as  well  as 
the  entire  absence  of  any  natu.ral  disease  to  account  for  them,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  deceased  could  not  have  taken  sufficient  food  to  support  life,  or 
that  that  which  she  took  was  not  properly  assimilated;  in  either  case  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  would  be  those  of  death  from  protracted  abstinence 
or  starvation.  As  she  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  of  weak  constitution, 
and  the  weather  at  the  time  she  Avas  first  seen  had  been  remarkably  cold,  it  is 
probable  that  these  indirect  causes  aggravated  in  some  degree  the  effects  ot 
insufficient  nutriment.  It  was  suggested  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  case 
of  death  from  starvation,  because,  on  the  day  before  her  death,  the  deceased 
became  delirious ;  and  delirium,  it  Avas  alleged,  is  not  a  symptom  of  starvation. 
This  may  be  true  of  some  cases ;  but  the  occurrence  of  delirium  in  this  instance 
was  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  strong  evidence  furnished  by  the  symptoms 
■and  the  general  condition  of  the  body  of  deceased.  Delirium  may  be  the 
result  of  great  bodily  weakness,  on  whatever  cause  depending :  it  is  probably 
more  rare  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  than  in  those  of  protracted  abstinence. 
Too  naich  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  its  presence  or  absence  on 
these  occasions,  since  experience  shows  that  there  are  few  cases  of  starvation 
acciu:ately  observed  in  Avhich  the  symptoms  have  been  strictly  accordant : 
and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  occurrence  of  delirium  before 
death  would  justify  a  medical  witness  in  asserting  that  death  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  starvation,  when  the  condition  of  the  body  and  the  Avhole 
history  of  the  case  allowed  of  no  other  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Voluntarij  starvation.  Pretended  fasting. — There  are  a  few  cases  recorded 
in  Avhich  persons  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  food,  liquid  or  solid,  for 
the  piu-pose  of  self-destruction.  Suicide,  as  a  result  of  perfect  abstinence  is, 
hoAvever,  exceedingly  rare  :  the  person  cannot  resist  the  intolerable  thirst,  or 
the  desire  for  food,  Avhen  placed  Avithin  his  reach.  As  it  requires  a  period  of 
about  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  destruction  of  life  under  these  circumstances,  i.e. 
in  the  acute  form  of  starvation,  the  resolution  to  abstain  can  be  rarely  main- 
tained, and  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction  starvation  Avould  never  be  re- 
sorted to,  except  Avhere  all  other  means  of  destroying  life  Avere  removed. 

Pretended  fasting  has  been  a  subject  of  imposture  at  various  times.  The 
case  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tetbury,  is  noticed  by  most  medical  jurists,  as  shoAving 
hoAV  easily  the  public,  even  the  educated  public,  may  be  deceived,  and  hoAV 
lucrative  such  an  imposition,  Avhen  it  has  once  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
may  become.  According  to  her  accoiuit,  she  began  to  abstain  from  food  in 
March  1807,  and  continued  fasting  for  six  years.  It  Avas  then  discovered,  by 
<;lose  Avatching,  that  her  daughter  secretly  gave  her  food  and  drink.  It  is 
stated,  hoAvever,  that  during  the  last  Avatch,  she  had  no  food  of  any  kind  for 
;a,  period  of  nine  days  and  nine  nights.  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  1,  58.)  An 
imposture  of  this  kind  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most  minute  observation. 
The  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  the  Welsh  Fasting  Girl  (December  1869),  shows 
that  a  watch  too  strictly  kept  may  have  the  imposture  revealed  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  person.  This  girl,  set.  13,  is  stated  to  have  voluntarily  abstained 
from  any  kind  of  food  for  a  period  of  two  years.  She  had  kept  her  bed 
during  that  time — lying  in  it  decorated  as  a  bride,  visited  by  hundi-eds  of 
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persons— in  fact,  she  was  thus  publicly  exhibited  by  her  parents  as  a  girl  of 
miraculous  powers.  Her  lips  were  moistened  with  water  once  a  fortnight, 
but,  according  to  the  parents,  no  food  was  taken.  Four  professional  nurses 
from  Guy's  Hospital  were  set  to  watch  the  girl,  and  the  result  was,  that  after 
passing  through  the  usual  stages  of  actual  starvation,  she  died  on  the  ninth 
day !  She  refused  to  take  food  at  any  time,  and  voltmtarily  accepted  a 
lingering  death  rather  than  reveal 'the  imposture.  Her  parents  and  those 
around  her  allowed  her  to  die  !  An  inquest  was  held,  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  gave  the  following  appearances  :  The  body  was  plump  and  well^ 
formed;  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  much  injected,  the  brain  itself 
was  healthy  and  of  proper  consistency.  There  was  a  layer  of  fat  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  thick  beneath  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The 
contents  of  the  chest  were  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  three  teaspoon- 
f  uls  of  a  semi-gelatinous  substance  of  the  consistency  of  syrup,  having  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  The  small  iiatestines  Avere  empty,  and  presented  no  attenuation 
or  thinning  of  the  coats.  In  the  colon  and  rectum  there  Avas  half  a  pound  of 
solid  excrement  in  a  hard  state,  which  might  have  been  there,  according  to 
the  witness,  a  fortnight  or  longer.  The  liver  was  healthy  and  the  gall-bladder 
was  greatly  distended  with  bile ;  the  kidneys  and  spleen  were  healthy,  and  the 
lU'inary  bladder  was  empty. 

The  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest  Avas  to  the  effect  that  the  child  had  died 
fi-om  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  starvation,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
death  from  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  parents  in  not 
administering  food.  They  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  at  the  Car- 
marthen Summer  Assizes,  1870.  {Beg.  v.  Jacobs  and  luife.)  An  attempt  Avas- 
made  in  the  defence  to  refer  death  to  shock,  and  not  to  the  Avant  of  food.  The 
medical  facts  relied  iipon  in  support  of  this  theory  Avere  the  presence  of  fat  in 
the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  ;• 
but,  as  Dr.  FoAvler  very  properly  pointed  out  ('Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  150),, 
these  conditions  are  only  likely  to  be  met  Avith  after  long  or  chronic  fasting,, 
where  the  person  has  survived  many  Aveeks  on  insufficient  or  innutritioiis 
food.  In  the  case  of  this  girl  the  only  proved  abstinence  from  food  Avas 
during  the  last  eight  days  of  her  life,  and  this  period  of  time  Avould  not  suffice 
for  the  entire  removal  of  the  fat  and  the  thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  causing  the  death  of  their  child  by 
criminal  negligence.  The  father  Avas  sentenced  to  tAvelve  months'  imprison- 
ment,'and  the  mother  to  six  months'.     ('Lancet,'  1872,  2,  132.) 

In  addressing  the  jury,  Hannen,  J.,  said  :  '  that  although  the  iinhappy 
victim  herself  might  have  been,  and  probably  Avas  a  consenting  party  to  the 
fraud,  yet,  parents  Avere  bound  to  supply  the  Avants  of  their  children  of  tender 
years:  and  if  the  prisoners— in  order  to  avoid  detection  of  the  fraud  Avhich 
they  had  entered  iipon,  had  refused  their  daughter  food,  they  Avere  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  In  this  case,  the  food  necessary  to  support  life  Avas  not  supplied 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days.  If  they  (the  jury)  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deceased  died  because  during  those  eight  days  she  had  had  no  food,. 
he  presumed  that  they  Avould  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  during  the  tAvo 
preceding  years  she  had  been  supplied  Avith  food.'  This  appeal  to  common  sense 
should  suffice  to  prevent  a  belief  in  any  more  '  fasting '  impostures. 

The  desire  of  a  section  of  the  public  to  knoAv  Avhether  a  human  being- 
could  live  tAVO  years  Avithout  food  has  thus  been  gratified  at  the  cost  of  life  ! 
Any  person  acquainted  Avith  the  rudiments  of  physiology  Avould  know  that  the- 
application  of  the  test  of  Avatching,  if  really  efficient,  could  only  end  in  death  ! 
A  writer  justly  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  case  of  lamentable  credulity  : 
'  It  is  not  science,  but  superstition,  even  to  inquire  into  the  j)ossibility  of  any 
hiiman  being  living  a  conscious  life  Avithout  food.  The  very  prof  ession  to  dO' 
so  is  either  disease,  fanaticism,  or  imposture,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.' 
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Legal  relations. — Starvation  is  commonly  the  result  of  accident  or  Jiomicide; 
'but  this  is  a  question  purely  for  the  decision  of  a  juiy — it  can  seldom  be 
elucidated  by  medical  evidence.  The  withholding  of  food  from  an  infant 
forms  a  case  of  homicide  by  starvation,  on  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be 
occasionally  required.  Mr,  Baron  Gurney  held  that  the  mother^  and  not  the 
father,  was  bound  to  supply  sustenance  to  an  infant.  The  child  in  this  case 
Avas  ten  weeks  old,  and  the  father  was  charged  with  wilful  murder,  on  the 
:ground  that  he  had  not  supplied  it  with  food.  The  grand  jury  ignored  the 
bill,  under  the  instructions  of  the  judge,  upon  the  ground  above  stated.  {Rex 
-v.  Davey,  Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1835.)  But  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
p)articular  circumstances  in  the  case  which  led  to  this  decision.  The  facts 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inculpate  the  father,  by  proving  that  he  was 
accessory  to  the  death  of  the  child.  But  where  the  husband  and  Avife  were 
■charged  with  the  murder  of  an  apprentice  to  the  husband,  by  using  him  in 
a,  barbarous  manner,  and  the  opinion  of  tlie  medical  witness  w^as  that  the 
boy  had  died  from  debility  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  it 
was  held  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
husband,  and  not  of  the  Avife,  to  provide  sufficient  food  and  nourishment  for 
an  apprentice.  {Rex  v.  Squire,  Starkie,  vol.  2,  p.  947.)  Starvation  is  rare 
as  an  act  of  homicide,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  implies  by 
this  the  absolute  deprivation  of  food ;  for  if  that  which  is  f tarnished  to  a  person 
be  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  of  improper  quality,  and  death  be  the  consequence, 
malice  being  at  the  same  time  proved,  then  the  offender  equally  subjects  him- 
self to  a  charge  of  miu'der.  Many  years  since  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Broivn- 
rigg,  who  was  accustomed  to  take  parish-apprentices,  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  two  children,  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  bad  quality 
and  small  quantity  of  food  furnished  to  them  by  the  prisoner. 

The  habij-farming  cases,  which  have  within  the  last  few  years  led  to  trials 
for  murder  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Reg.  v.  Mary  Hall  and  Margaret 
Waters,  July  1871),  in  one  instance  followed  by  conviction,  have  shown  that 
murder  by  starvation  has  for  some  time  been  secretly  carried  on  in  this  metro- 
polis, and  the  lives  of  many  infants  have  been  thus  destroyed.  It  was  proved 
by  medical  evidence  that  the  food  supplied  was  improper  and  insufficient,  and 
that  the  children  Avere  drugged  Avith  opiates.  The  evidence  shoAved  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  not  merely  culpable  neglect,  but  a  deliberate  intention  to 
destroy  life. 
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The  subject  of  Pregnancy,  in  so  far  as  the  proofs  of  this  condition  in  a  living 
female  are  concerned,  rarely  demands  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist.  If 
we  except  the  few  instances  in  Avhich  a  magistrate  requires  an  opinion  from 
a  medical  man  respecting  tlie  pregnancy  of  a  pauper  female  brought  before 
him,  there  are  only  tAvo  cases  in  the  Erirjlish  law  in  whicjr  pregnancy  requires, 
to  be  verified  ;  and  these  so  seldom  present  themselves,  that  the  questions, 
connected  with  the  pregnant  state,  rather  belong  to  the  science  than  the 
practice  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

SIGNS    OF    PREGNANCY. 

Supjyression  of  the  menses.— ^\X,  is  well  known  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
healthy  females,  so  soon  as  conception  has  taken  place,  this  secretion  is  arrested. 
But  there  are  certain  abnormal  conditions  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
There  are  cases  recorded  which  show  that  Avomen  in  Avhom  the  menses  have 
ncA'er  appeared,  or  liaA'e  appeared  and  ceased,  may  become  pregnant.  This,  hoAv- 
eA'er,  is  alloAved  by  all  accoucheurs  to  be  rare  ;  and  Avhen  it  occurs,  Avhich  aa'c  may 
readily  learn  from  the  account  of  the  AA'oman,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  search  for 
other  signs  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of  pregnancy.  Irregularity  as 
to  the  period  at  Avhich  the  function  takes  place  is  common  among  Avomen, 
This  irregularity  may  depend  either  upon  j)eculiarity  of  constitution,  the  age 
of  the  person,  or  u25on  disease,  any  of  Avhich  causes  it  Avill  not  be  difficult  ta 
recognize.  Their  continuance  after  conception  may  make  a  pregnancy  appear 
short.  A  case  is  reported  in  Avhich  a  AA^oman  Avas  married  in  the  summer  of 
185G,  and  the  menses  continued  after  as  before  marriage.  In  October  1857 
they  ceased  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  foUoAving  December  the  AA'oman  Avas 
delivered  of  a  full-groAvn  child.  The  abdomen  AA^as  not  much  enlarged,  and 
the  AA^oman  thought  that  she  was  only  tAvo  months  pregnant.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  April  30,  1850.)  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  there  are  nxmierous  dis- 
orders of  the  uterus  under  Avhich,  irrespectiA^e  of  pregnancy,  the  menses  may 
become  suppressed.  The  continuance  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  Avhen  once 
set  up,  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  impregnation.     Dr.  Murphy  has  re- 
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ported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  for  sixteen  years  went  on  bearing  children, 
eight  in  number,  without  having  had  during  that  period,  any  appearance  of 
the  menses.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Reid,  who  quotes  this  case,  mentions  five  instances 
that  fell  -within  his  OAvn  knowledge  in  which  women  became  pregnant  notwith- 
standing a  long  previous  cessation  of  the  discharge.  ('  Lancet,'  September  10, 
1853,  p.  236.)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others.  Dr.  Young 
communicated  several  cases  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Obstetric  Society  of 
Edinbiu-gh.  ('  Ed.  Med.  Jur.'  July  1870.)  The  absence  of  the  menses  as  a 
consequence  of  pregnancy  is  generally  indicated  by  the  good  health  which  a 
woman  enjoys :  and  although  disease  may  coincide  with  pregnancy,  yet  a  care- 
ful practitioner  Avill  be  able  to  estimate  from  the  symptoms,  to  Avhich  cause 
the  suppression  is  really  due.  On  the  other  hand,  a  discharge  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  menstrual  sometimes  manifests  itself,  not  merely  for  several 
periods  in  a  pregnant  woman,  but  during  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy. 
(Dr.  Murphy's  '  Olistetric  Eeport,'  1844,  p.  9  ;  also  Hencke's  '  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A.'  1844,  p.  265.)  Mr.  Whitehead  has  collected  seven  well-marked  in- 
stances of  menstruation  diu'ing  pregnancy.  ('On  Abortion,'  p.  218.)  These 
facts  show  that  Ave  must  be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion  ;  and  not  assert 
that,  because  a  discharge  continues,  pregnancy  cannot  possibly  exist,  or,  be-^ 
cause  there  is  no  discharge,  a  female  must  be  pregnant.  The  retention  of  the 
menses  within  the  uterus  from  any  cause,  may  produce  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  and  give  rise  to  most  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

Feigned  menstruation. — The  menses  may  be  either  siippressed  or  retained ; 
but  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  for  the  concealment  of  her  condition,  a  Avoman 
may  feign  menstruation.  Dr.  Montgomery  detected  a  case  of  this  kind,  by  the 
examination  of  the  areolce  of  the  breasts.  The  Avoman  had  stained  her  lineii 
Avith  blood  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  menses  continued,  but  she  sub- 
sequently admitted  that  this  Avas  an  imposition.  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
are  differences  betAveen  menstrual  and  ordinary  blood,  but  there  are  no  certain 
chemical  means  of  distinguishing  them.     (See  a'oI.  i.  p.  538.) 

Prominence  of  the  abdomen. — A  gradual  and  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  is  a  Avell-marked  character  of  pregnancy  :  the  skin  becomes  stretched, 
and  the  navel  almost  obliterated.  This  enlargement  in  general  begins  to  be 
obvious  about  the  third  month,  althoiigh  there  are  some  Avomen  of  peculiar 
structiu-e  in  Avhom  the  enlargement  may  not  become  j^erceptible  until  the  fifth 
or  sixth  month,  or  even  later :  still  it  may  be  detected  on  examination.  In 
fact,  this  sign  can  never  be  absent  in  pregnancy,  although  it  may  not  be  so 
apparent  in  some  Avomen  as  it  is  in  others.  The  objection  Avhich  exists  to  it 
is,  that  numerous  morbid  causes  may  give  rise  to  prominence  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  Ave  have  occasion  to  Avitness  in  the  various 
kinds  of  dropsy,  or  in  suppressed  and  retained  menses — diseases  which,  in 
scA'eral  instances,  have  been  mistaken  for  pregnancy  by  eminent  practitioners. 
On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  Avliich,  OAving  to  the  persist- 
ence of  menstruation  and  the  absence  of  quickening,  the  gravid  uterus  has 
been  actually  tapped  by  mistake  for  an  ovarian  tumour  :  the  operation  being 
speedily  folloAved  by  the  birth  of  a  full-groAvn  child  !  (Whitehead  '  On 
Abortion,'  p.  186 ;)  biit  the  history  of  a  case  Avill  in  general  enable  a  prac- 
titioner to  form  an  opinion.  A  case  of  suppressed  menstruation,  strongly  simu- 
lating pregnancy,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Eiittel.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1844,, 
p.  240.)  The  enlargement  may  be  oAving  to  disease — 1st,  when  it  has  been 
observed  by  a  AVoman  for  a  time  longer  than  the  Avhole  period  of  gestation ;: 
2ndly,  when  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  generally  diseased  condition  of  the^ 
system ;  and  ordly,  Avhen  there  is  an  absence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy. The  most  embarrassing  cases  are  imquestionably  those  in  Avhich, 
abdominal  disease  coexists  with  pregnancy.     In  some  of  these  time  alone  can, 
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solve  tlie  question,  and  a  medical  jurist  should  give  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to 
the  side  of  chastity,  mercy,  and  humanity.  (On  an  important  case  in  which 
an  abdominal  tumour  was  mistaken  for  pregnancy,  see  '  Lancet,'  October  16, 
1847,  p.  408.)  While  the  abdomen  enlarges  from  pregnancy,  the  margins  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  become  more  clearly  defined;  the  navel  is  less  depressed, 
and  gradually  acquires  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  As  pregnancy 
advances  it  becomes  more  prominent,  and  in  the  last  month  it  assumes  the 
chai-acter  of  a  tumour,  instead  of  a  depression.     (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  209.) 

A  change  in  the  breasts. — These  organs  in  a  pregnant  woman  are  full  and 
prominent,  and  the  areola3  around  the  nipples  undergo  changes  of  colour  which 
Dr.  Montgomery  and  others  regard  as  highly  characteristic  of  the  pregnant  state. 
A  mere  fulness  or  pain  in  the  breasts,  and  even  in  some  rare  instances  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy.  Severe  uterine  or 
ovarian  irritation  may  cause  the  breasts  to  become  painful  and  sAvollen.  The 
fulness  of  the  breasts  fi'om  pregnancy  is  not  commonly  observable  until  about 
the  second  or  third  month.  A  more  or  less  transparent  fluid  is  secreted  by  the 
gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  and  can  be  expressed  from  the  nij^ples.  This  secre- 
tion of  milk  may  occur  in  a  non- pregnant  female  as  a  result  of  uterine  or  ovarian 
disease.  These  cases,  however,  are  not  very  common ;  but  after  a  woman  has 
once  secreted  milk,  the  secretion  is  easily  reproduced  in  the  breasts  by  very 
slight  causes,  quite  independently  of  pregnancy. 

The  areola  is  generally  observed  during  pregnancy  to  become  considerably 
darker  in  colour  and  larger  in  diameter.  The  skin  of  which  the  areola  is 
formed  is  soft,  moist,  and  slightly  tumid.  The  little  glandular  follicles  about 
it  are  prominent,  and  often  bedewed  with  a  secretion  ;  the  change  of  colour  has 
been  the  most  attended  to.  The  areola?  are  commonly  Avell-marked  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy — the  intensitjr  of  colour  being  the 
last  condition  of  the  areola  to  appear.  The  prominence  of  the  glandular  folli- 
cles does  not  always  exist  in  pregnancy,  and  the  areola  may  become  large  and 
dark-coloured  from  other  causes :  consequently  these  signs  are  only  to  be 
looked  iipon  as  corroborative.  In  females  of  dark  complexion,  the  areola^  are 
naturally  dark  irrespective  of  pregnancy ;  and  in  some  advanced  cases  these 
changes  in  the  areola;  are  entirely  absent.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Joiu'.'  1848,  p.  693.) 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  described  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  the  existence  of  a  brown 
line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  especially  in  females  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  a  dark-coloured  but  not  raised  areola  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  around  the  navel ;  but  this  also  may  be  produced  hj  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease. 

Quickening. — The  signs  above  given  are  applicable  to  the  early  as  well  as4i^ 
the  late  stages  of  utero -gestation  ;  but  that  which  we  have  here  to  consider  is 
one  which  is  rarely  manifested  until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Quicken- 
ing is  the  name  applied  to  peculiar  sensations  experienced  by  a  woman  about 
this  stage  of  pregnancy.  The  symptoms  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the  first 
perception  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  which  occur  Avhen  the  uterus  begins 
to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis ;  and  to  these  movements,  as  well  as  probably  to  a 
change  of  position  in  the  uterus,  the  sensation  is  perhaps  really  due.  The 
movements  of  the  foetus  are  perceptible  to  the  mother  before  they  are  made 
evident  by  an  external  examination.  The  term  is  derived  fi'om  the  old  Saxon 
word  '  quick,'  signifying  living ;  as,  at  the  time  when  medical  science  was  in 
its  infancy,  it  was  considered  that  the  foetus  only  received  vitality  when  the 
iTiother  experienced  the  sensation  of  its  motion  !  On  the  occun-ence  of  quicken- 
ing there  is  generally  a  great  distiirbance  of  the  system,  indicated  by  syncope, 
nausea,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  After  a  short  time  the  -woman 
recovers  ;  and  if  sickness  has  hitherto  attended  the  pregnant  state,  it  has  lieen 
frequently  observed  to  disappear  when  the  period  of  quickening  has  passed. 
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No  evidence  biit  that  of  the  Avoman  herself  can  satisfactorily  establish  the  fac 
of  quickening-,  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind ;  since,  in  some  cases  in 
which  pregnancy  is  an  object  of  medico-legal  importance,  proof  of  quickening 
may  be  demanded  by  law.  Dr.  Eeid  remarks  ('  Lancet,'  September  10, 1853, 
]).  237),  with  respect  to  this  sign,  that  few  women  can  tell  the  exact  day  on 
which  they  first  feel  it ;  and  a  large  proportion  cannot  place  it  within  a  range 
of  fourteen  days,  Avhich  is  of  little  assistance  in  the  calculation  of  the  probable 
date  of  delivery.  Women  who  profe&s  to  be  most  exact  in  noting  the  period 
of  quickening  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  time.  There  is  much  self- 
deception  as  to  this  symptom.  The  discovery  of  the  movements  of  a  child  by 
an  examiner  is  really  a  proof  that  the  usual  period  of  quickening  is  past,  but 
their  non-discovery  at  the  time  of  examination  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
Avoman  has  not  quickened  ;  since  the  movements  are  by  no  means  constant, 
and  may  be  accidentally  suspended  even  at  several  successive  examinations. 
Besides,  cases  every  noAV  and  then  occur  in  Avhich  Avell-formed  healthy  Avomen 
do  not  experience  the  sensation  of  quickening  during  the  Avhole  coiu'se  of 
j)regnancy ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  movements  of  the  child  may 
be  at  no  time  perceptible  to  the  examiner.  The  uncertainty  of  quickening 
as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  is  too  Avell  knoAvn  to  require  more  than  adverting  to. 
Women  have  been  knoAvn  to  mistake  other  sensations  for  it,  and  in  the  end  it 
has  been  proved  that  they  Avere  not  pregnant.  A  woman  may  declare  that 
she  has  felt  quickening  when  she  has  not :  and  imless  the  movements  of  the 
child  are  perceived"  by  the  examiner  at  the  time,  hoAV  is  he  to  confirm  or  dis- 
prove her  statement  ?  Quickening,  then  (so  far  as  it  concerns  the  statement 
of  the  Avoman),  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  proof  of  pregnancy ;  but  if  the  move-  | 
ments  of  the  child  can  be  felt  by  the  examiner  through  the  abdomen,  this  is  I 
clear  evidence  not  only  of  the  Avoman  being  pregnant,  but  of  her  having  passed  ' 
the  period  of  quickening. 

We  may  next  consider  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  Avhich  this  symptom 
ordinarily  occurs.  Oiu-  laAV  seems  to  infer  that  it  is  a  constant,  uniform,  and 
Avell-marked  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  some  instances  it  insists 
upon  proof  accordingly.  Taking  the  general  experience  of  accoucheurs, 
quickening  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  Aveek  of  pregnancy ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  instances  occur  between  the  ticelfth  and  sixteenth 
week,  or  betAveen  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  Aveek  after  the  last  menstrua- 
tion. Dr.  Ahlfeld  gives  as  an  average  of  43  cases  132*7  days.  The  late  Dr.  Keid 
considered  it  to  denote  about  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  Aveek  of 
pregnancy.  The  date  corresponds  to  the  termination  of  the  fourth  calendar 
month.  One  of  his  patients  did  not  feel  this  symptom  until  the  seventh  calendar 
month.  ('  Lancet,'  September  10, 1853.)  It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  quick- 
ening takes  place  exactly  at  the  end  of  four  calendar  months  and  a  half,  but  it 
mostly  occurs  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks  earlier  than  this  period.  Many  Avomen  estimate 
that  they  are  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  Avhen  they  quicken,  but  this 
mode  of  calculation  is  open  to  numerous  fallacies.  Dr.  Rodrigue  kncAV  a  lady 
who  invariably  quickened  at  tAvo  months,  and  Avent  full  seven  months  after,  Avith 
all  her  children— five  in  number.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  339.) 

From  these  observations,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  an  examiner  may  sometimes 
detect  the  movements  of  the  child  about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  at  others 
not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  in  other  instances  not  at  all  throughout  preg- 
nancy. Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  moA'ements  of  the  child  have 
indisputably  existed,  they  are  not  ahvays  to  be  perceiA^ed ;  hence  several 
examinations  should  be  resorted  to,  before  any  opinion  can  be  fairly  expressed 
from  their  absence.  The  best  mode  of  examining  the  abdomen  for  foetal 
movements  is  to  alloAv  the  hand  to  remain  at  rest  on  the  abdomen.  If  the 
patient  has  quickened  recently,  the  impulse  is  slight,  and  generally  at  only  one 
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spot,  Avliich,  however,  is  seldom  the  same.  Should  she  have  adA^anced  further, 
then  the  movements  will  be  more  rolling,  and  the  parts  of  the  child  be  detected 
at  the  same  time.  In  making  these  examinations  a  diagnosis  may  be  facili- 
tated by  previously  immersing  the  hand  in  cold  water,  and  then  suddenly 
applying  it  to  the  abdomen.  When  the  movements  of  the  child  are  distinctly 
'  perceived  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  they  constitute  a  certain  sign  of 
pregnancy  ;  but  their  non-discovery  at  a  particular  time  is  no  proof  that  a 
woman  is  not  pregnant.  The  jury  of  matrons  probably  trust  entirely  to  this 
sign ;  hence  their  verdicts  commonly  turn  out  to  be  erroneous.  There  is  ano- 
ther source  of  fallacy  which  may  present  itself  when  an  artful  woman  is  desir- 
ous of  making  it  appear  that  she  is  pregnant — ^namely,  that  she  may  simulate 
the  movements  of  a  child  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Medical  practitioners  of  repute  have  bee:i  deceived  for  a  time  by  this  artifice, 
but  this  occurred  before  the  discovery  of  chloroform  or  tlie  stethoscope. 

Sounds  of  the  foetal  heart. — Another  sign  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
avscuUation.  By  the  application  of  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  to  the  abdomen, 
at  or  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  (rarely  earlier),  the  pulsations  of  the 
fcBtal  heart  may  be  recognized  and  counted.  These  pulsations  are  not  syn-  . 
.chronous  with  those  in  the  arteries  of  the  mother  ;  they  are  much  more  rapid, 
and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.  Their  frequency,  according  to  Dr. 
Hope,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  stage  of  gestation,  being  160  at  the  fifth  and 
120  at  the  ninth  month.  Sometimes,  hoAvever,  the  foetal  pulse  may  descend 
to  80  or  even  60  beats  per  minute.  This  sign,  when  present  (like  the  fo2tal 
■•movements),  not  only  establishes  the  fact  of  pregnancy  beyond  all  dispute, 
but  shows  that  the  child  is  living.  The  sound  of  the  fo2tal  heart  is,  however, 
not  always  perceptible :  when  the  child  is  dead,  of  course  it  Avill  not  be  met 
Avith ;  but  its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  child,  because  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ptilsations  by  an  examiner  Avill  depend  very  much  upon  the  position 
of  the  child's  body,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  the  presence  of  disease,  and 
other  circumstances.  Thus  the  sounds  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another;  they  may  be  absent  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  then  Avill 
reappear  :  so  that  although  their  presence  aifords  the  strongest  affirmative 
evidence,  their  absence  furnishes  uncertain  negative  evidence ;  and  several 
examinations  should  be  made  in  the  latter  case,  before  an  opinion  is  formed. 
/ The  earliest  time  at  Avhich  the  pulsations  may  be  heard  has  been  stated  to  be 
I  about  the  fourth  month,  but  they  Avill  be  best  heard  after  the  sixth  month. 
The' reason  Avhy  the  sounds  of  the  fostal  heart  are  not  ahvays  perceiA^ed,  is 
OAving  not  only  to  changes  in  the  position  of  the  child,  but  to  the  A-ibrations 
•having  to  traverse  the  liquor  amnii  and  the  soft  layers  of  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  presence  of  much  fat  in  these  layers  intercepts  them.  The  point 
Avhere  the  sounds  can  be  most  readily  perceived  is  in  the  centre  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  on 
either  side— perhaps  most  commonly  on  the  right.  When  clearly  detected 
Ithey  furnish  an  imequivocal  sign  of  the  pregnant  state.  Besides  the  soiuids 
of  the  foetal  heart,  there  are  other  sounds  to  Avhich  the  name  of  '  placental 
miu-mur'  or  uterine  sounds  has  been  given.  These  are  heard  from  an  earlier 
date,  i.e.  at  any  time  after  the  third  month.  As  they  may  occiu-  in  connection 
Avith  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  pregnancy. 
(See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Druitt,  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  21, 
1800;  also  another  by  Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich,  '  Obstet.  Trans.'  1869, 
10,  62.) 

Kiestein  in  the  urine. — A  substance  called  Kiestein,  or  Gravidine,  has  been 
foimd  in  the  imne  of  pregnant  Avomen.  It  appears  as  an  amorjahous  iridescent 
pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  lu-ine  about  tAventj^-four  hours  after  it  has  been 
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voided.     Tliis  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  indication  of  pregnancy, 
and  no  reliance  is  placed  on  it. 

In  reference  to  the  above  signs  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  motions  of 
the  child  or  sounds  of  the  heart  be  perceptible,  no  other  evidence  of  jjregnancy 
need  be  sought  for.  The  mere  suppression  of  the  menses,  prominence  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fulness  of  the  breasts,  cannot  alone  estabhsh  the  fact ;  but 
unless  the  morbid  causes  of  these  abnormal  states  of  the  system  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  obvious  to  the  examiner,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  woman 
in  whom  they  are  observed,  is  probably  pregnant.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
doubt  exists  we  should  require  further  time  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 

Changes  in  the  mouth  and  nech  of  the  uterus. — The  signs  hitherto  mentioned 
^re  chiefly  relied  on  in  medical  practice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
■case  can  possibly  occur  in  civil  or  criminal  jui-isprudence  in  which  it  will  not 
\iQ  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness  to  make  an  examination  of  the  woman. 
He  may  then  form  a  safe  judgment  from  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  j)re- 
sence  of  a  rounded  body  (like  the  foetus)  floating  in  a  liquid,  Avhen  an  impulse 
is  given  to  the  iiterus  from  below.  Up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, the  neck  of  the  uterus  may  be  commonly  felt  projecting  into  the  vagina  ; 
it  is  of  its  usual  length,  hard  and  firm.  After  that  period,  the  uterus  rises 
into  the  pelvis,  and  the  neck  is  spread  out,  shorter  and  softer,  the  aperture 
increasing  in  size  and  becoming  rounder.  Towards  tlie  end  of  gestation  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  appears  1^  be  lost,  becoming  like  a  thin  membrane,  and 
-sometimes  no  aperture  can  be  felt. 

;    Alternate  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  uterns. — This  is  a  very  imjDortant 
symptom,  Avhen  present.     It  is  seldom  that  five  or  ten  minutes  elaj^se  without 
its  being  perceptible  to  the  hand  resting  on  the  abdomen.    At  one  time  a  tumoiu- 
is  plainly  defined,  more  or  less  firm,  and  resisting ;  in  a  short  time  this  becomes 
ilabby,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  found :   again  the  uterus  contracts,  and  the 
tumour  becomes  as  apparent  as  before.     This  is  a  condition  not  to  be  foiuid 
in  any  other  than  a  uterus  distended  by  the  results  of  a  conception,  if  we  except 
••a  rare  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tanner  (see  '  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy,' 
p.  118).     But  as  similar  cases  would  be  attended  by  haemorrhage,  this  AV'ould 
help  us  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pregnant  uterus.  The  above  phenomenon 
is  constant  and  commences  at  an  early  date.     (See  Dr.  J.  Braxton  Hicks' 
letters  to  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  in  '  Lancet,'  1863.)     Probably  it  is  to  be  felt  j 
as  soon  as  the  uterus  is  capable  of  recognition  above  the  brim  of  the  j^elvis.  | 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  foetus  can  be  more  clearly  distinguished  dming  the  i 
uterine  relaxation. 

A  well-marked  test  of  pregnancy  is  the  motion  perceptible  to  the  finger  on 
giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  child  through  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Capuron 
calls  this  the  touchstone  in  the  distinction  of  the  2:)regnant  state :  without  it, 
he  considers  a  medical  jurist  maybe  easily  deceived.  To  this  passive  motion 
■of  a  child,  the  name  of  hallottement  is  given.  It  cannot  be  easily  determined 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  month ;  but  after  the  latter  period,  especially  as 
pregnancy  becomes  advanced,  it  is  always  available.  In  the  French  schools, 
the  method  of  applying  the  toucher  and  hallottement  to  pregnant  females  is 
.systematically  tatight,  and  by  a  little  practice  it  may  be  easily  acquired.  This 
anotion  to  the  child  can  also  be  given  through  the  abdomen,  by  external  bui- 
■lottcment,  in  two  ways  :  either  by  the  patient  lying  on  her  side,  the  hand 
.placed  on  the  most  depending  part  of  the  uterus,  or  by  placing  the  patient 
on  her  elbows  and  knees  :  the  uterus  will  then  fall  for\vards,  the  child  also 
will  fall  in  contact  with  the  front  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  its  presence  thus  be 
made  more  perceptible.  This  latter  mode  is  best  adapted  for  the  early  stages 
oi  pregnancy. 
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If  "we  find,  "with  amenorrlicea  or  siippressed  menses,  a  tumoiir  distended  to- 
tlie  size  to  be  expected  from  tlie  duration  of  that  amenorrhoea — if  the  tumonr 
be  more  or  less  central,  alternately  relaxing  and  contracting,  containing  an 
irregularly-sliaped  body,  which  is  freely  moved  within,  and  also  self-moving,, 
we  have  here  all  the  indications  of  a  living  foetus  :  and  if  Ave  add  to  these  the 
foetal  heart-sounds,  with  the  other  minor  symptoms,  we  have  a  condition  which, 
if  clearly  made  out,  must  be  considered  a  comjJete  proof  of  pregnancy.  Of 
coiu'se  "\ve  have  certainty  when  the  foetal  heart-sounds  and  movements  are  well- 
marked  :  the  other  symptoms  may  jiastify  only  a  strong  suspicion. 

As  most  of  these  signs  refer  to  an  advanced  stage,  a  witness  may  be  asked,, 
what  are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  pregnancy  before  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months  ?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  little  moment  to  a  medical  jurist,, 
since  he  is  rarely  required  to  give  an  ojiinion  imder  these  circiunstances.     In., 
all  legal  cases,  Avhen  pregnancy  is  alleged  or  suspected,  it  is  the  practice  for  a- 
judge  or  magistrate,  on  a  representation  being  made  by  a  medical  witness,  to- 
postpone  the  decision  one,  tAvo,  or  three  months,  according  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  obtaining  certain  evidence.     The  evidence  will  consist  iu  plainly  dis- 
;  tinguishing — 1.  A  rounded  body  floating  freely  in  a  tumour,  Avhich  alternately 
ji  relaxes  and  contracts  ;  2.  The  movements  of  a  foetus  ;  and  3.  The  soimds  of  the 
\  foetal  heart.    The  most  experienced  men  agree,  that  before  the  sixth  month,  the- 
I  changes  in  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  ixterus  are  of  themseh^es  too  uncertain 
!  to  enable  an  examiner  to  form  a  safe  opinion;   and,  a  fortiori,  it  is  impossible- 
to  trust  to  external  signs  alone.     Mr.  Whitehea4  dissents  from  this  view,  and 
considers  that  a  spectilar  examination  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  not  only 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  mode  of  exploration,  but  that  it  will  enable 
a  person  to  determine  Avith  certainty  the  existence  of  pregnancy  during  its. 
earlier  stages — from  a  feAv  days  after  conception  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the- 
fourth  month,  Avhen  auscultation  first  becomes  available.     In  the  fourth  iceek 
the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the  iiterus  at  the  centre  of  their  margins  are  perma- 
nently  separated  to  the  extent  of  one  or  tAvo  lines;  and  the  os  tinca3  (the 
aperture)  itself,  Avhich  Avas  before  a  mere  chink  with  parallel  boundaries,  forms- 
'  an  elliptical  or  sometimes  rounded  aperture,  Avhich  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of 
transparent  gelatinous  mucus.     At  six  or  eight  Aveeks  it  is  decidedly  oval  or- 
irregularly  circular,  AAith  a  puckered  or  indented  boundary  having  a  relaxed  and 
lobulated  character.     The  Avhole  circumference  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and. 
the  commissures  or  angles  of  the  mouth  are  obliterated.     The  moiith  continues- 
of  this  irregular  form  throiighout  the  Avhole  period  of  gestation  ;  biit  fi-om  the 
time  of  quickening  to  the  end  of  the  scA^enth  month,  the  progressiA'e  changes 
are  not  so  marked  as  to  form  a  guide  for  determining  the  period  of  pregnancy.. 
('  On  Abortion,'  p.  204.)     This  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  must 
not  be  confounded  Avith  its  menstrual  state  in  the  early  stages,  nor  Avith  a 
diseased  state  in  the  latter  stage  of  gestation. 

Feigned  pregnane'/. — Pregnancy  has  been  sometimes  feigned  or  simulated 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  a  parish,  or- 
of  compelling  marriage  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  an  im- 
postor may  be  easily  detected  by  a  Avell-informed  practitioner,  since  a  Avomau 
always  feigns  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  Although  she  may  state  that 
she  has  some  of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  pregnancy  (and,  imless  she  has- 
already  borne  children,  she  Avill  not  be  able  to  sustain  a  cross-examination 
even  respecting  these),  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  simulate  Avithout  detec- 
tion a  distension  of  the  abdomen  or  the  state  of  the  breasts.  If  she  submits  to 
an  examination,  the  imposition  must  be  detected  :  if  she  refuses,  the  inference- 
will  be  that  she  is  an  impostor.  Women  have  been  knoAvn  to  possess  the  ^ 
power  of  giA'ing  apparent  prominence  to  the  abdomen,  and  even  of  simulating 
the  movements  of  a  child  by  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     By  placing- 
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tliem  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  abdomen  at  once  collapses,  and 
the  imposture  is  detected.  These  cases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  sometimes 
met  Avith  in  hysteric  females,  (See  case  by  Dr.  Simpson,  '  Edin.  Month. 
Journ.'  1854,  9,  473.  See  also  'Lancet,'  April  14,  1555,  p.  381  ;  April  28, 
1855,  p.  429  ;  and  May  2G,  1855,  p.  533.)  Pregnancy  may  be  feigned  by  a 
•woman  in  order  to  avoid  being  sent  by  a  magistrate's  order  to  a  distant  parish, 
or  to  escape  the  punishment  of  hard  labour,  to  Avhich  she  may  have  been  sen- 
tenced. If  in  the  latter  case  the  slightest  doubt  should  exist  whether  the  wo- 
man is  really  pregnant  or  not,  an  affirmative  opinion  should  be  given,  at  least 
for  a  time,  since  great  and  even  irreparable  mischief  might  result  by  taking 
an  opposite  course. 

In  civil  cases  of  feigned  pregnancy,  an  examination  should  always  be  insisted 
on,  or  the  repiitation  of  a  medical  man  may  suiFer  by  his  forming  a  hasty  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  from  insufficient  data.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  De- 
vonald  v.  Hope  (Q.  B.,  December  1838)  is  of  some  interest.  A  medical  man 
having  given  an  opinion  that  a  female  patient  was  pregnant,  subsequently 
brought  an  action  against  her  for  medical  attendance.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  that  there  were  no  satisfactory  medical  grounds 
upon  Avhich  his  opinion  was  based.  The  plaintiiF  complained  of  having  been 
deceived  by  the  defendant  as  to  her  condition ;  but  it  is  obvioiisly  in  the  power 
of  every  medical  man  to  prevent  siich  a  deception  being  practised  on  him.  An 
external  examination  only  will  not  suffice  either  to  affirm  or  negative  the  allega- 
tion of  pregnancy,  except  when  it  is  stated  to  be  far  advanced.  For  a  singular 
case  in  which,  on  a  charge  of  assault,  evidence  of  this  kind  was  tendered,  see 
'■  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  1083,  1169.  (On  the  iiillacy  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  simulation  of  this  state,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  '  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1845, 
2,  429 ;  also  1846,  1,  83.) 

De  ventre  inspiciendo.— One  of  the  cases  in  English  law,  in  which  pregnancy 
requires  to  be  verified,  is  of  a  civil  nature.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  Chancery 
Avrit  '  de  ventre  inspiciendo.''  A  woman  may  assert  that  she  is  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  the  heir-at-law  may  sue  out  a  writ  to  require 
some  proof  of  her  alleged  pregnancy,  as  his  right  to  the  estate  of  which  the 
husband  died  possessed,  may  be  materially  aifected  by  the  result.  Until  within 
a  recent  period  the  decision  of  the  question  of  pregnancy  was  left  to  twelve 
matrons  and  twelve  respectable  men,  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the 
ancient  writ ;  but  in  some  late  cases  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  depart 
from  this  absurd  custom,  and  to  place  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  skilled  me- 
dical practitioners  or  obstetric  experts. 

In  May  1835  a  gentleman  named  Fox  died,  leaving  a  widow,  to  whom  he 
had  not  been  married  more  than  six  weeks.  By  his  will,  made  some  months 
before  his  death,  he  left  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  use  of  Ann 
BakcAvell,  spinster,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  so  long  as  she  remained  sole 
and  unmarried  ;  and  after  her  decease  or  marriage,  to  one  John  Marston.  Soon 
after  the  making  of  the  will  this  Ann  Bakewell  became  the  wife,  and  subse- 
quently the  AvidoAv,  of  Mr.  Fox.  Notwithstanding  that  she  had  married  the 
testator  himself,  the  plaintiff  Marston  claimed  the  property  of  the  Avidow,  on 
the  groimd  of  her  having  infringed  the  terms  of  the  will  by  her  marriage  with 
the  testator  !  She  pleaded  pregnancy,  and  in  August  1835  the  Avrit '  de  ventre 
inspiciendo '  was  sued  out  of  Chancery  by  Marston.  Some  discussion  took 
place  in  Court  on  the  question  whether  the  Avrit  should  be  issued  in  its  ori- 
ginal indelicate  form  or  not :  i.e.  Avhether  the  female  should  undergo  exami- 
nation by  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  tAvelve  matrons  and  tAvelve  respectable 
men  !  The  Avidow  petitioned  the  Com-t  not  to  issue  the  Avrit,  and  put  in  an 
affidavit  from  her  ordinary  medical  attendant,  to  the  effect  that  she  Avas  preg- 
nant, and  too  Aveak  to  undergo  the  proposed  examination.     Ultimately  it  was 
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ilecided  that  two  matrons,  with  a  medicarman  on  each  side,  should  visit  Mrs. 
Fox  once  a  fortnight  until  her  delivery.  There  was  no  doul3t  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  she  was  delivered  at  the  due  time,  to  the  great  disappointment  o£ 
the  residuary  legatee.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  IG,  p.  GOT  ;  vol.  17,  p.  191.) 
The  nature  of  this  judicial  examination  will  be  understood  by  quoting  the  terms 
of  the  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff;  '  In  propria  persona  tua  accedas  ad  prai- 
fatam  R  et  eam  coram  prfefatis  videri  et  diligenter  examinari  et  tractari  facias 
per  uliera  et  ventrem  omnibus  modis  quibus  melius  certiorari  poteris  utruni 
impregnata  sit  necne.'  {Register  Brevium.)  There  can  of  course  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  forming  an  opinion  in  such  a  case,  provided  the  pregnancy  is  at  all 
advanced.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singular  that  in  the  present  day  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  the  feudal  customs  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age  to  the  determination  of  questions  which  belong  exclusive!}"  to  an  advanced 
state  of  medical  science. 

Plea  ofpregnancji  in  bar  of  execution. — The  second  case  in  which  pregnancy 
requires  to  be  verified,  in  English  law,  is  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence. 
When  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted,  she  may  plead  pregnancy  in  bar  of  exe- 
cution. The  judge  will  then  direct  a  jury  of  twelve  married  women  '  de  cir- 
cumstcmtibits,'  to  be  empannelled,  and  SAVorn  to  try,  in  the  words  of  the  law, 
■'■  whether  the  prisoner  be  with  child,  of  a  quick  child  or  not.'  If  they  find  her 
quick  with  child,  she  is  respited  :  otherwise  the  sentence  will  take  effect.  In 
admitting  the  humanity  of  the  principle  by  which  a  pregnant  woman  is  respited 
xmtil  after  her  delivery,  there  are  tAvo  serious  objections  to  the  practice  of  the 
-common  law,  whereby  it  is  made  to  fall  short  of  what,  in  a  civilized  country, 
society  has  a  right  to  expect  from  it :  these  are — 1st,  that  the  question  of  preg- 
aaancy  is  alloAved  to  be  determined  by  a  jmy  of  ignorant  women  accidentally 
present  in  Court ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  respite  is  made  to  depend,  not  upon  proof 
of  pregnancy,  but  upon  the  fact  of  a  woman  having  quickened  !  This  sign  of 
the  pregnant  state  has  been  known  to  occur  so  early  as  the  third,  and  so  late 
as  the  sixth  month  ;  some  women  have  even  reached  the  seventh  month  Avithout 
■observing  it ;  hence,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  imder  these  circum- 
stances Avould  be  a  matter  of  accident  (ante,  p.  149).  Quickening  is  a  sign  not 
easily  established,  except  by  extorting  a  confession  from  the  female,  as  by 
making  her  give  evidence  against  herself ;  and  this  is  the  only  possible  Avay  in 
Avhich,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  question  coidd  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  ma- 
trons. They  commonly  trust  to  feeling  externally  the  movements  of  a  foetus, 
but  this  is  at  all  times  a  purely  accidental  circumstance,  and  they  may  not  be 
perceptible  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  obvious,  on  the  least  reflec- 
tion, that  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  English  laAV  to  determine  such  a  question 
•are  bad,  and  are  quite  imfitted  for  the  present  state  of  society.  ScA^eral  modern 
cases  show  that  a  jury  of  matrons  may  l^e  easily  deceived  Avith  respect  to  this 
sign  of  pregnancy.  In  Bex  v.  Wright  (NorAvich  Lent  Assizes,  18o2)  the  pri- 
soner Avas  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  poison.  She  pleaded 
■  pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.  The  judge  empannelled  a  jiuy  of  matrons  ; 
and  they,  after  a  form  of  examination  had  been  gone  tlu'ough,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  '  not  quick  Avith  child.'  The  Avoman  avouIcI  have  been  executed  had 
not  several  medical  practitioners  of  NorAAdch  represented  to  the  judge  that  the 
anethod  taken  to  determine  pregnancy  and  quickening  Avas  so  unsatisfactory 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it.  The  prisoner  Avas  then  examined  by 
some  medical  men,  and  Avas  found  to  have  passed  the  usual  period  of  quick- 
ening !  The  judge  respited  the  prisoner,  and  the  correctness  of  the  medical 
■opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  Avoman  being  delivered,  Avithin  four  months  af ter- 
Avards,  of  a  healthy  full-groAvn  child.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  22.)  In 
a  case  tried  in  March  1838,  a  Avoman  A\-as  convicted  of  murder,  and  pleaded 
pregnancy.  A  medical  opinion  Avas  here  required.  The  pregnancy,  if  it  existed, 
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Jiad  so  little  advanced  that  the  pi-actitioner  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
report :  and  the  judge  respited  the  prisoner  for  a  naonth,  in  order  that  the  wit- 
ness might  have  full  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Still  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons is  occasionally  resorted  to.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Westivood  (Staf- 
ford Winter  Assizes,  1843),  the  matrons  were  summoned  to  examine  a  woman 
capitally  convicted,  and  they  negatived  the  plea  !  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that,  although  in  so  many  cases  the  matrons  have  given  a  wrong  verdict,  and 
that  in  no  instance  can  they  give  a  right  one  except  as  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture, this  antiquated  practice  still  continues.  It  was  revived  at  the  Central 
■Criminal  Court  in  1847.  {^Reg.  v.  Hunt,  September  1847.)  This  woman  was 
convicted  of  murder :  she  pleaded  pregnancy,  and  the  matrons  were  empan- 
nelled  and  directed  to  use  '  their  best  skill '  to  determine  wdiether  the  prisoner 
Mvas  big  with  a  quick  child  or  not.'  It  Avas  left  to  their  option  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  surgeon.  In  half  an  hoiu-  they  returned  a  verdict  '  that  she  had 
not  a  living  child  within  her.'  The  law  was  directed  to  take  its  course ;  and 
the  woman  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  directed  that  the  prisoner  should  be  examined  by  competent  me- 
.dical  men,  Avho  ascertained  that  she  was  really  pregnant,  and  had  actually 
passed  that  stage  at  Avhich  quickening  is  most  commonly  perceived.  She  was 
therefore  respited,  and  the  error  in  the  verdict  of  the  matrons  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  birth  of  a  child  on  the  28th  December  ! 

The  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds^  a  single  woman,  convicted  of  murder  by 
poisoning  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  187i,  furnishes  another  recent 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  ancient  custom.  The  plea  Avas  here  raised 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  temporary  respite.  The  jury  of  AA'omen 
de  circumstantibus  Avere  taken  as  usual  fi-om  the  body  of  the  Court,  but  they 
could  come  to  no  conclusion  Avithout  the  aid  of  a  medical  man.  This  Avas 
alloAA^ed  by  Martin,  B.,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pleaAvas  negatived.  A  similar 
course  Avas  taken  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Riisbj/,  Durham  Summer  Assizes, 
1871.  But  if  a  female  jury  so  selected  cannot  act  Avithoiit  medical  aid,  the 
•summoning  of  them  is  superfluous :  the  medical  opinion  should  be  taken  iiide- 
jiendentlj  of  them.  So  long  as  a  medical  man  is  associated  Avith  the  jiuy  of 
jTiatrons  their  verdict  Avill  be  based  on  reasonable  grounds. 

The  value  of  the  opinion  of  a  jury  of  matrons  upon  such  matters,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  foUoAving  facts.  The  late  Dr.  Keid  records  the  case  of  an 
expert  midwife  Avho,  when  examined  in  the  celebrated  Gardner  Peerage  cause, 
deposed  '  that  she  had  herself  once  gone  ten  months  A\'ith  child — that  she  AA^as 
alAA-ays  right  in  her  calculations — that  she  ahvays  fainted  aAvay  at  quickening, 
&c.,  so  that  she  coidd  never  be  deceived.'  Some  time  after  the  trial  she  applied 
to  Dr.  Eeid,  convinced  on  such  grounds  that  she  Avas  seven  months  pregnant ; 
but,  on  examination,  Dr.  Keid  foimd  that  there  Avas  no  pregnancy  at  all  ! 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  rule  of  practice  in  such  cases.  In  Reg.  v. 
Feathersto7ie  (Chester  Autumn  Assizes,  1854),  prisoner  Avas  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  her  child,  and  a  plea  of  pregnancy  was  put  in  by  her  counsel.  A 
jury  of  matrons,  taken  from  women  present  in  Court,  Avas  empannelled  and 
sworn  to  try  Avhether  she  Avas  quick  Avith  child,  &:q,.  After  an  examinatian  oJf 
the  prisoner,  the  jury,  by  their  forewoman,  said  : — '  The  prisoner  is  not  quick 
Avith  child — she  is  not  in  the  family-way.'  In  Reg.  v.  Weeks  (Exeter  Lent 
Assizes,  1856)  this  plea  Avas  urged  in  stay  of  execution  on  a  capital  conviction 
for  murder.  A  jury  of  matrons  Avas  SAVorn  in  the  usual  way  to  inquire  into 
the  fact,  and  '  two  doctors '  Avere  sworn  to  examine  the  prisoner  and  give  CA'i- 
•dence  before  the  jury  of  matrons.  After  a  short  time  they  found  that  the 
prisoner  Avas  pregnant,  and  sentence  was  respited  until  after  deliA^ery.  In  Reg. 
V.  Cox  (Durham  Winter  Assizes,  1 8 G2),  before  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  thisA-ene- 
leable  institution  Avas  again  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  criminal  laAV.     A  jury  of 
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matrons  pronounced  the  prisoner  to  be  quick  with  child,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  respited.  Wlien  they  find  in  the  affirmative  a  mistake  is  of  no  importance. 

It  is  imnecessary  in  the  present  day  to  discuss  the  question,  Avhether,  until 
the  period  of  quickening,  the  child  is  or  is  not  '  ixirs  viscenim  matris.''  The 
vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  foetus  only  receives  life  when  the  Avoman  quickens  ; 
but  the  law  should  not  base  its  decisions  in  reference  to  capital  punishment 
upon  vulgar  ojiinions.  As  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus,  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
are  as  much  endoAved  with  special  and  indepeiident  vitality  in  the  earlier  as. 
in  the  later  periods  of  gestation.  It  is,  then,  absurd  to  fix  upon  an  accidental 
and  uncertain  symptom,  occasionally  felt  by  a  pregnant  woman,  as  the  point 
at  which  clemency  may  be  shown.  The  bare  proof  of  pregnancy^  as  in  the 
law  of  France  (Art.  27  of  the  Penal  Code),  should  be  sufficient  to  authorize  a 
suspension  of  the  sentence.  The  doctrine  of  quickening  has  been  abandoned 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  criminal  abortion  :  and  there  is  still  greater  reason  for 
its  immediate  abolition  in  reference  to  pregnant  females  capitally  convicted. 

This  change  would,  however,  be  attended  with  but  little  benefit  if  the  decision 
of  the  question  of  pregnancy  were  still  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  '  matrons.' 
The  record  of  their  mistakes  sufficiently  establishes  the  correctness  of  this 
view ;  for  if  they  are  unable  to  recognize  the  pregnant  state  at  the  fifth  month^ 
and  if,  as  experts,  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived  about  their  own  condition,  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  mistaken  in  theii-  opinions  at  earlier  periods  in  examining 
other  women.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  when  married 
women  advanced  in  pregnancy  are  themselves  continually  deceived,  and  are 
obliged  to  consult  medical  men  respecting  their  condition,  they  should  be  spe- 
cially selected  by  the  law  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  the  pregnancy  of  a  Avoman,  in  a  case  involving  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  It  AA^ould  be  considered  iidiuman  to  execute  knoAvingly  a  preg- 
nant woman,  but  the  imputation  of  inhumanity  is  not  the  less  deserved  by  a 
custom  Avhich  virtually  leaves  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent persons,  Avho  may  be  accidentally  present  at  a  criminal  trial !  The 
Americans  are  certainly  in  advance  of  us  in  their  legislation  on  this  subject. 
Thus,  by  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York,  Avhen  pregnancy  is  pleaded  in  bar 
of  execution,  it  is  enacted  that  the  sheriff"  shall  summon  a  jury  of  six  2)hysicianSy. 
and  shall  give  notice  to  the  district  attorney,  Avho  shall  have  power  to  subpoena. 
Avitnesses. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  tAvo  cases  in  Avhich  pregnancy  has  any  direct 
relation  to  medical  jurisprudence;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  Avith  respect  to 
them,  the  laAV  of  England  has  expressly  provided  that  they  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  non-medical  persons  !  The  foUoAving  conclusions  may  therefore 
be  draAvn  : — 1.  That  the  cases  in  Avhich  the  signs  of  pregnancy  become  a  sub- 
ject of  legal  inquiry  in  England  are  rare.  2.  That  there  is  no  case,  in  English 
laAv,  in  Avhich  a  medical  man  Avill  not  have  an  opportunity  of  performing  an 
examination  jjer  vaginam.  3.  That  a  medical  opinion  is  never  required  by 
English  laAv-authorities,  until  the  pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  its 
detection  certain.  Hence  discussions  concerning  areolae,  the  condition  of  the 
breasts,  &c.,  are,  in  a  practical  point  of  vicAV,  unnecessary  to  a  medical  jurist. 
By  these  remarks  I  do  not  intend  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  an  accurate 
knoAvledge  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  to  a  medical  practitioner.  Cases  Avhich 
majr  never  come  before  a  Court  of  laAV  Avill  be  referred  to  him,  and  the  serious 
moral  injury  Avhich  he  may  inflict  on  an  innocent  Avoman  by  inaccuracy  should 
make  him  scrupulously  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  The  case  of  Lachf 
Flora  Hastings  furnishes  a  sad  illustration  of  the  effects  of  such  a  medical 
error.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Nelson.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  22,  1851,  p.  485.)  On  other  occasions  his  OAvn  repu- 
tation may  suffer  by  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  A  married  lady  in  Scotland,  Avho 
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"had  not  had  a  child  for  a  long  period,  thonght  that  she  had  become  pregnant, 
and  consulted  the  chief  physician  in  the  place,  a  man  of  skill  and  experience 
(now  deceased).  He  saw  this  lady  several  times,  and  had  every  opportunity 
■of  examining  her  condition.  He  gave  a  decided  opinion  that  she  was  ?jo^  preg- 
nant. The  lady,  however,  made  her  preiDarations,  and  one  night,  not  long 
.after  the  medical  opinion  had  been  formally  given,  the  physician  Avas  sent  for 
to  aid  in  the  delivery  ! 

Concealment  of  pregnancy. — By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  woman  conceals 
her  pregnancy  during  the  Avhole  period  thereof,  and  if  the  child  of  wliich  she 
ivas  pregnant  be  found  dead,  or  is  amissing,  she  is  guilty  of  an  offence,  and 
is  liable  to  prosecution.  Evidence  is  sometimes  given  as  to  outAvard  appear- 
:ances  indicative  of  pregnancy ;  but  in  the  main,  proof  of  a  woman  having  been 
pregnant  and  that  which  is  relied  on  for  conviction,  is  clear  and  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  delivery  of  a  child.  This  is  generally  furnished  by  medi- 
cal Avitnesses.  The  Scotch  law,  by  making  the  concealment  of  pregnancy, 
under  the  cii'cumstances  above  mentioned,  an  offence,  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
•  ciple  that  every  pregnant  woman  is  bound  to  make  preparations  for  the  safe 
delivery  of  a  child ;  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  if  a  child  is  born  clan- 
■destinely,  without  preparation,  and  is  foiuid  dead  or  is  amissing,  its  death  is 
•owing  to  the  Avant  of  such  preparation. 

Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscioiLsness. — It  AA^as  formerly  a  qiiestion 
Avhether  a  Avoman  could  become  ^jre^'/zaMf  AA'ithout  her  knoAAdedge.  This  may  un- 
doubtedly happen,  Avhen  intercourse  has  taken  place  during  profound  sleep 
(lethargy,  vol.  1,  p.  45),  or  when  a  Avoman  has  been  throAvn  into  this  state  by 
narcotic  drugs  or  vapours.    But  it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  any  Avoman  should 
remain  pregnant  iip  to  the  time  of  her  delivery,  without  being  conscious  of 
her  condition,  if  the  intercourse  took  place  during  the  Avaking  state.  A  Avoman 
endoAved  Avith  ordinary  intellect  could  not  avoid  suspecting  her  condition  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  :  and  this  alone  Avould  be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to 
rseek  advice  whereby  the  fact  Avould  become  knoAvn  to  her.     When  a  woman 
is  impregnated  in  a  lethargic  state,  it  is  imlikely  that  she  should  go  beyond  the 
sixth  month  Avithout  being  fully  aAA^are  of  her  pregnancy,  and  if  her  motives 
were  innocent  she  Avould  undoubtedly  make  some  communication  to  her  friends. 
Capuron  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  Avhich  the  fact  of  pregnancy  AA'as  first 
:ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  by  the  Avoman  having  complained 
to  one  of  her  sisters  of  a  strange  sensation  Avhich  she  experienced  in  the  loAver 
part  of  her  abdomen.    ('  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  86.)    In  a  case  re- 
lated by  the  late  Mr.  Skey,  a  young  Avoman  Avho  had  had  intercourse  knoAvingly 
"Avas  sixpposed  not  to  haA^e  been  aAA^are  of  her  pregnancy  luitil  the  seventh  month ; 
T)ut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  Avas  guilty  of  deception.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
39,  p.  212.)  There  are  generally,  in  these  cases,  strong  motives  for  falsehood; 
hence  such  stories  require  close  investigation  before  they  are  allowed  to  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  a  practitioner.  A  case  occuiTed  in  September  1857,  in  Avhich 
:a  Avoman,  a?t.  22,  described  as  modest  and  decorous  in  her  behaviour,  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  asserted  that  she  had  not  consciously 
had  connection  with  anyone,  although  she  specified  a  date  at  Avhich  she  remem- 
bered she  had  lost  her  consciousness — at  which  date  intercourse  might  have 
been  had  !    On  being  questioned,  she  denied  that  she  had  had  at  any  time  any 
-soreness  or  pain  in  her  private  parts.     Although  there  may  be  luiconscious  in- 
tercoiirse  and  pregnancy,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  case  of  a  vii-gin,  there 
should  be  such  intercourse  Avithout  the  production  of  pain,  soreness,  or  lacera- 
tion ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  not  perceived  at  the  time,  should  be  felt  subse- 
■quently  and  create  a  suspicion,  if  not  an  actual  knoAvledge,  of  Avhat  had  hap- 
pened. This  rendered  the  account  which  the  Avoman  gaA^e  wholly  improbable. 
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The  fact  that  she  Avas  able  to  fix  a  date  for  her  unconsciousness,  with  an  accu- 
racy in  accordance  with  her  condition,  was  also  a  sus23icious  circumstance. 

Unconscious  pregnancy. — It  is  quite  possible  that  Avomen  who  are  living  in 
connubial  intercourse  may  become  pregnant  without  being  conscious  of  it.. 
Dr.  Ruttel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  ret.  41,  who  had  been  married  up- 
wards of  sixteen  years,  and  Avho,  while  returning  from  a  neighbouring  village,, 
Avas  suddenly  delivered  of  her  first  child,  Avhen  she  had  only  a  fcAV  days  be- 
fore been  complaining  that  she  Avas  not  likely  to  have  any  children.  The- 
child  Avas  born  living  and  mature.  (Hencke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  264.)' 
Mr.  Long  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  married  Avoman,  a^t.  24,  subject  to  irre- 
gular menstruation,  consulted  him  for  an  attack  of  spasms.  On  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  she  had  suddenly  given  birth  to  a  seven-months  child.  Neither- 
her  husband  nor  herself  had  the  slightest  idea  that  she  was  pregnant.  She 
had  noticed  that  she  had  become  somewhat  stout,  and  that  her  breasts  were 
more  full  than  natural.  She  attributed  her  condition  to  improved  health,  andl 
the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  Avas  set  doAvn  to  some  accidental  cause.. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  13, 1857,  592.  See  also  a  case  at  full  term 
by  Dr.  Tanner,  '  Obstet.  Trans.'  vol.  4,  p.  113.)  I  am  indebted  to  a  distin- 
guished judge,  the  late  Sir  John  Hope,  for  the  folloAving  fact  in  reference  to  un^ 
conscious  pregnancy  : — A  married  lady,  Avho  had  not  had  a  child  for  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  found  herself,  as  she  thought,  getting  unusually  stout.  She- 
Avas  moving"  aboiit  Avith  her  family  to  different  places.  At  last  her  size  alarmed 
her,  and  she  thought  she  was  suffering  from  dropsy ;  she  consulted  a  physician,. 
Avho  informed  her  that  she  Avas  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  She  treated 
this  opinion  with  great  contempt.  In  travelling  Avith  her  daughter,  they  arrived 
at  a  miserable  inn  :  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  this  lady  was  seized  Avith  the 
pains  of  labour,  and  Avas  delivered  of  a  child.  She  had  made  no  preparation  for 
the  birth,  and,  up  to  the  moment  Avhen  she  Avas  seized  Avith  laboiir-pains,  she  had 
not,  Avith  all  her  former  experience,  the  slightest  idea  that  she  Avas  pregnant. 
(For  other  cases  in  Avhich  married  Avomen  have  had  no  consciousness  of  preg- 
nancy, see  'Lancet,'  Jime  16,  1860,  909,  and  Jime  30,  1860,  643.)  Instances; 
of  this  kind  are  important  in  reference  to  alleged  unconscious  delivery  in  the- 
cases  of  Avomen  charged  Avith  infanticide.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the- 
cases  in  Avhich  there  are  motives  for  pleading  unconscious  intercom-se  or  preg-^ 
nancy  require  close  examination  :  they  Avill  frequently  be  found  to  be  quite- 
uuAvorthy  of  belief. 

Pregnancy  in  the  dead. — There  is  no  special  case  in  laAv  Avherein  the  fact 
of  pregnancij  requires  to  be  verified  after  the  death  of  a  AVoman ;  but  an  exa- 
mination may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  identity  of  a  body,  or- 
to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  Avoman  from  a  charge  of  unchastity.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  embryo  or  foetus  Avith  its  membranes  in  the  uterus  Avould  of" 
course  at  once  solve  the  question,  Avhen  the  necessity  for  an  examination  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  practitioner  will  remember  that,  even  supposing  many  years- 
■to  have  elapsed  since  interment,  and  the  body  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  ske- 
leton, still  if  the  foetus  had  reached  the  period  at  Avhich  ossification  takes  place,, 
traces  of  its  bones  Avill  be  found  amidst  the  bones  of  the  AVoman.  In  exa- 
mining the  body  of  a  Avoman  long  after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  determining- 
whether  she  Avas  or  Avas  not  pregnant  at  the  time  of  death,  it  may  be  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  unimpregnated  uterus  undergoes  decomposition 
much  more  sloAvly  than  other  soft  organs.  In  the  case  of  a  Avoman  AA'ho  had' 
been  missing  for  a  period  of  nine  months, — Avhose  body  AA^as  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  privy,  so  decomposed  that  the  bones  separated  from  the  soft  parts, — the- 
u^erus  Avas  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard  Avhen  felt,  and  its  substance  Avas  firm 
Avhen  cut.  The  fact  Avas  of  importance.  It  Avas  alleged  that  the  deceased  Avas ; 
preo-nant  by  a  young  man,  and  that  in  order  to  conceal  her  condition  he  had 
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murdered  lier.  From  the  state  of  the  uterus,  Casper  was  able  to  affirm  that 
this  organ  Avas  in  its  virgin  condition,  and  that  the  deceased  was  not  pregnant 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  On  this  representation  the  accused  Avas  liberated. 
('  Ger.  Leich.-OefFn.'  vol.  1,  p.  93.)  In  examining  bodies  many  months  after 
interment,  and  in  one  case  upwards  of  a  year,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find, 
that  Avhile  other  soft  organs  were  decomposed,  the  uterus  had  scarcely  under- 
gone any  change  :  its  substance  was  still  firm  and  hard.  It  may  happen  that 
the  appearances  in  the  uterus  are  sufficient  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  woman  had  been  pregnant,  but  the  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus  may  have 
been  expelled  :  in  this  case  several  medico-legal  questions  will  arise  in  refer- 
ence to  delivery. 


DELIVERY. 
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Delia^ry  is  a  subject  which  much  more  fi-equently  requires  medico-legal  in- 
tervention than  pregnancy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  concealment 
of  liirth,  the  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanticide,  with  questions  relative  to 
supposititious  children,  are  closely  dependent  on  the  proof  of  parturition. 
This  subject  will  admit  of  being  considered  under  tAvo  heads  : — 1.  As  it  re- 
lates to  delivery  in  the  livings — 2.  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the  dead.  In 
imdertaking  the  investigation,  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  ascertain,  either  from 
the  Avoman  herself  or  from  those  around  her,  Avhether  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  been  pregnant.  If  Ave  can  acqiiire  any  knoAvledge  on  this 
point  it  Avill  materially  facilitate  our  inquiry  ;  but  this  is  not  alAA^ays  possible. 
It  has  generally  happened,  that  preAdous  pregnancy  has  been  so  concealed  that 
feAV  Avho  saAV  the  Avoman  suspected  her  condition  :  then  again,  as  the  admission 
of  her  delivery  may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  her  criminality,  she  Avill  per- 
haps resolutely  deny  it ;  and  a  medical  practitioner  has  no  right  to  extort  this 
admission  from  her.  From  this  it  Avill  be  seen  that  a  medical  Avitness  nuist 
often  be  prepared  to  prove  the  fact  of  deliA-ery,  against  a  Avoman  Avho  is  cri- 
minally charged. 

Deliveinj  in  the  living.  Concealed  delivery. — The  signs  of  delivery  in  a'. 
living  woman  vary  materially  according  to  the  time  at  Avhich  this  event  has 
taken  place.  In  common  language,  if  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  expelled 
before  the  sixth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  miscarry,  or  to  have  an  abortion  : 
if  after  the  sixth  month,  she  is  said  to  haA^e  a  premature  labour.  The  laAv  does 
not  admit  any  such  distinction  :  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  child  by 
criminal  Adolence,  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation,  is  regarded  as  a  miscarriage 
or  abortion.  It  avIU  therefore  be  proper,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  commence 
Avith  the  earliest  period  at  Avhich  the  contents  of  the  uterus  may  be  expelled,, 
and  to  make  no  artificial  distinction  between  the  signs  of  abortion  and  deli- 
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very.  It  has  been  ■well  observed,  tliat  the  signs  of  delivery  are  indistinct  in 
proportion  to  the  immaturity  of  the  ovum.  Thus,  Avhen  it  takes  place  at  the 
second  or  third  month,  there  are  scarcely  any  proofs  which  can  be  derived 
fi-om  an  examination  of  the  woman.  All  the  ordinary  signs  of  delivery  at  the 
full  period  will  be  absent, — the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  or  to  give  rise  to  tliose 
changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to  the  birth  of  a  mature 
child :  e.g.  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  ute- 
rus. Abortion  at  this  period  (the  second  or  third  month)  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  blood,  which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on  the  body. 
This,  however,  can  only  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.  At  a  later  period  of  gesta- 
tion there  may  be  a  discharge  resembling  the  lochia,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus  may  be  found  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  from  the  small  size  of  the  foetus 
the  outlet  will  present  no  positive  evidence  of  delivery.  The  quantity  of  blood 
lost  may  be  greater,  and  may  have  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  system.  Of 
course,  if  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  any  of  its  membranes  be  foimd,  then  the  pre- 
sumption of  abortion  will  be  strongly  supported :  but  women  who  designedly 
conceal  their  condition  will  commonly  take  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
■examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of  this  kind. 

These  remarks  relative  to  the  state  of  the  woman  apply  to  an  examination 
made  recentbj  after  abortion.  If  any  delay  has  taken  place  (and  this  is  a  common 
occurrence),  even  the  ambiguous  signs  which  have  been  mentioned  will  speedily 
disappear ;  so  that  after  a  period,  which  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  earhness 
of  the  expulsion,  no  traces  whatever  Avill  be  discovered.  Dr.  Montgomery 
met  with  a  case  in  which  abortion  took  place,  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
blood,  at  the  close  of  the  second  month.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards, 
the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  were  almost  completely  restored  to  their 
natural  state.  The  vagina  and  external  parts  were  hardly  if  at  all  dilated,  and 
very  little  relaxed ;  the  breasts  exhibited  imperfectly  the  appearances  which 
accompany  pregnancy,  the  ordinary  sympathetic  symptoms  of  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  absent.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  504  ;  also  Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  G83.)  In 
such  a  case  as  this, — and  for  such  cases  a  medical  jurist  must  be  prepared, — 
scarcely  a  presumption  could  have  been  entertained  of  the  fact  of  delivery. 
After  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  in  the  greater  nimiber  of  these  early 
cases,  we  may  expect  to  find,  fi'om  a  personal  examination  of  the  woman,  no 
proofs  Avhatever  of  abortion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  signs  of  a  '  miscarriage,'  as  it  is  termed  by  our 
laAV,  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  those 
which  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  delivery  at  the  full  period.  In 
these  cases  there  Avill  be  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  the  signs  being  more 
numerous  and  more  clearly  marked  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  the  period 
at  Avhich  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  expelled.  The  signs  of  delivery  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  order :  — 

Signs  of  recent  dellveru  in  the  living. — The  woman  is  Aveak,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  the  eyes  are  sm-rounded  by  livid  areolas,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness  may,  howcA^er,  give  rise  to 
similar  symptoms.  Their  sudden  occurrence,  from  a  state  of  previously 
good  health,  especially  Avhen  pregnancy  is  knoAvn  or  suspected,  will  cre- 
ate a  strong  suspicion.  The  breasts  are  full,  es2iecially  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day ;  the  nipples  are  enlarged,  and  the  areola?  around  them  present  all 
the  characters  of  advanced  pregnancy.  If  the  appearances  described  are  not 
Avell  marked  at  the  first  examination,  they  may  be  seen  at  a  later  ^^eriod ;  and 
in  a  doubtful  case,  Avhen  the  embryo  or  fffitus  is  not  forthcoming,  a  second 
examination  should  be  made  before  a  final  opinion  is  given. 

1.  ^he  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  into  folds:  the 
cuticle  interrupted  by  light-coloured  broken  streaks,  passing  especially  from 
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tlie  groin  and  pubes  towards  the  navel,  which  is  more  or  less  stretched  and  al- 
tered in  appearance.  Any  disease  which  has  caused  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men may  give  rise  to  a  similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that  when  taken 
alone  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks  as  proofs  of 
delivery.  The  round  form  of  the  enlarged  and  semi- contracted  uterus  may 
be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  generally  lying  towards  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  apparent  size  of  this  organ  Avill  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
"^vhich  it  has  contracted,  and  therefore  greatly  upon  the  time  at  Avhich  an  ex- 
■amination  is  made.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  dark 
line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  with  a  dark  areola  around  the 
latter,  in  cases  of  recent  delivery ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to  exist  indepen- 
dently of  pregnancy  and  delivery — in  one  case  in  a  girl  aged  10,  and  in  an- 
other instance  in  a  lady  labouring  under  an  ovarian  tumour. 

2.  The  organs  of  generation  Avill  be  foiuid  externally  swollen,  contused,  or 
•even  lacerated,  Avith  clots  of  blood  about  them.  The  outlet  is  much  dilated ; 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  open,  and  its  margin  considerably  re- 
laxed. The  body  of  this  organ  will  be  foxmd  from  two  to  foiu-  times  the  size 
•of  the  unimpregnated  state.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  lacerated  on  one  side  during  the  passage  of  the  head  in  primipara; ; 
•should  this  be  found,  or  a  cicatrix,  it  will  assist  in  proving  delivery. 

3.  17ie  presence  of  the  lochia  (Xoxoc,  child-birth).— -This  is  a  discharge  from 
."the  vagina,  at  first  of  a  sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  it  afterwards  appears  as 
:a  brown  or  green-coloured  serum.  It  commences  soon  after  deliveiy,  and  con- 
tiniies  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer  :  it  may  be  absent  after  the 
third  day.  This  discharge  has  so  peculiar  an  odour  that  some  have  regarded  this 
alone  as  fmmishiug  strong  evidence  of  recent  delivery. 

The  signs  which  have  been  enumerated  are  found  only  Avhen  no  delay  has 
taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman  has  been  recenth/  de- 
livered. In  some  strong  and  vigorous  women  the  body  resumes  its  natural 
state  within  a  few  days,  and  the  traces  of  parturition  may  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared or  have  become  so  ambiguous  as  to  furnish  no  satisfactory  evidence. 
In  others,  again,  proofs  of  deliA'^ery  will  be  obtainable  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterAvards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
■say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days,  that  delivery  has  certainly  taken  jDlace, 
"the  signs  having  commonly  by  that  time  disappeared.  In  all  cases  the  earlier  • 
the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
■evidence  obtained.  Dr.  Montgomery  once  examined  a  Avoman,  five  dai/s  after 
delivery  at  the  full  time,  and  he  was  particularly  struck  Avith  the  degree  to 
Avhich  the  parts  had  been  restored  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  Avhich  hardly  differed  from  their  natural  and 
imimpregnated  form.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  ]\Ied.'  loc.  cit.)  This  inquiry  becomes  of 
considerable  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder.  When  the  body 
of  a  child  is  not  found  until  after  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time,  of  its 
l)irth,  and  the  suspected  Avoman  denies  that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  child, 
she  Avill  proloably  not  deny  her  pregnancy,  but  may  assert  that  she  has  had  an 
abortion  at  an  early  period.  (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Walther  of  Labiau  in  Casper's 
^  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  Oct.l8C)o,p.275.)  In  cases  of  abortion  at  an  early  period 
the  placenta  is  not  ahvays  discharged  at  the  time.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
March  12,  1859.)  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  discharges  might  re- 
veal placental  or  chorionic  structures. 

Signs  of  deliver}]  at  a  remote  period. — A  question  may  arise  Avhether  it  is 
in  the  poAver  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  determine  the  period  at  Avhich  deli- 
very took  place,  i.e.  hoAV  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  This  becomes  necessary 
AAdien,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth,  abortion,  or  infanticide  (some  time  after 
suspected  parturition),  a  child  is  fomid,  and   a  Avitness  is  required  to  state 
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Avhethei-  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  either  dead 
or  living,  corresponds  with  the  supposed  delivery  o£  a  suspected  woman.  An 
opinion  may  be  given,  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery,  from  the  state 
of  the  breasts,  of  the  discharges  (lochia),  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus; 
but  it  becomes  difficult  after  the  sixth  day ;  and  when  the  tenth  or  twelfth' 
day  has  passed  it  is  still  more  difficult.  After  two  or  three  months  it  may  be 
regarded  as  impossible  to  assign  the  period  of  delivery  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision.    (See  Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  44:6.) 

In  a  case  of  pretended  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  disputed  chastity 
{Fraser  v.  Dagley^  see  post,  DEFLORAXioisr),  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required 
to  say  whether  a  woman  has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life,  been  deli- 
vered of  a  child.  This  question,  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be  raised  only  in 
respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  period,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  abortion  in 
the  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and  leave  no  traces  of  such  an 
event  discoverable  in  after-life.  Indeed,  a  few  days  or  weeks  are  sometimes 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of  the  fact.  With  respect  to  delivery  at 
the  full  term,  certain  signs  have  been  mentioned,  Avhich  by  some  are  considered 
indelible.  These  are  :  shining  sti-eaks  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown- 
mark  reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  pubes,  and  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Titerus,  Avhich  is  said  never  to  close  so  effectually  as  in  the  virgin.  In  regard' 
to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  any 
morbid  causes  giving  rise  to  a  distension  of  the  cavity — as  ovarian  enlargement* 
or  dropsy- — will  produce  the  same  eifect;  so,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  extreme 
emaciation  from  a  state  of  obesity.  (See  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  17, 
1861,  p.  450,  on  False  Cicatrices.)  Then,  again,  these  marks  on  the  skin  are  not 
always  persistent  throughout  life.  Besides,  a  Avoman,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  good  observers,  may  be  not  only  once  but  repeatedly  delivered,  with- 
out having  these  marks  produced.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  D,  I860, 
p.  583.) 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable  to  vary  in 
different  females,  and  to  be  affected  by  disease — so  that  a  certain  judgment 
cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.  In  a  woman  who  has  not  borne 
children  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  in  the  form  of  a  slit,  the  angles  being  bent 
doAvn,  and  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  os  tincte  (tench's  mouth).  Mr. 
Whitehead  has  observed  that,  in  a  woman  who  has  borne  children,  the  mouth 
liecomes  elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each  of  its  extremities ;  the 
lal^ia  are  thickened,  and  nearly  of  equal  size  ;  the  commissures  are  less  clearly 
defined,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and  not  so  compact  in  tex- 
ture. ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  195.)  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  even  in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  men- 
strual period.  Shoiild  there  be  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  or  the  hy- 
men be  found  imperforate,  this  Avill  at  once  negative  a  previous  delivery  ;  but 
the  latter  condition  Avill  not  negative  a  previous  pregnancy,  since  a  woman  may 
have  been  impregnated,  and  have  had  an  abortion  in  the  early  stage  of  preg- 
nancy, Avithout  a  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.  This  sort  of  negative- 
evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  value.  There  is  a  total  AA'ant  of  good 
affirmative  evidence  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period  in  the  living,  if  Ave  except 
that  AAdiich  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cica- 
trix as  a  result  of  a  lacerated  periiieum.  It  is  rare,  hoAvever,  that  any  decision 
on  this  subject  is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It  might  be  demanded, 
either  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  Avhen  a  AVoman  Avas  accused  of  having  destroyed 
her  alleged  offspring  some  months  or  years  before ;  or  in  a  case  of  contested 
legitimacy,  Avhen  she  is  charged  Avith  having  substituted  a  child  of  Avhich  she 
pretends  "to  have  been  deliA'ered  at  some  remote  period  of  time. 

Felfjned  delivery. — Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  Avomen  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  marriage,  or  disinheriting  parties  who 
have  claims  to  an  estate,  and  in  other  cases  without  any  assignable  motive. 
Of  course,  an  imposition  of  this  kind  could  not  be  sustained  before  a  medical 
practitioner  ;  and  detection  is  rendered  easy,  because  it  is  recent  and  not  i^emote 
delivery  which  is  assiuned.  The  latter,  woiild,  if  pretended,  be  generally  cleared 
up  by  an  examination,  as  well  as  by  circumstantial  evidence.  (See  case,  *  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  231 ;  also  another  by  Capuron, '  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens/ 

p.   110.)       ^yv^M^C^.■^^^^^'^^■~Y^^^  ^^^^'^^''^^^T^^ 

Can  a  ivoman  he  delivered  unconscioiisb/  ? — Another  important  question 
relative  to  delivery  in  a  living  woman  is,  whether  she  can  be  delivered  with- 
oiTt  being  conscious  of  it.  The  signs  of  delivery  may  be  discovered  by  a  prac- 
titioner ;  the  offspring  may  also  be  found.  She  may  admit  the  fact  of  her 
delivery,  but  allege  that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  it.  The  only  medico- 
legal case  in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  in  infanticide  ;  and  as 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned,  the  practitioner  must  be 
provided  Avith  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  medico-legal  Avriters  have 
accumulated  respecting  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  woman  may  be  delivered 
unconsciously  during  profound  sleep,  or  while  labouring  under  coma,  apoplexy, 
asphyxia,  or  syncope ;  or  if  suffering  from  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  the 
vapours  .of  chloroform  and  ether,  or  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  said  also,  that 
delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneously  while  a  woman  was  in  the  act  of  dying. 
This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  question.  It  is  in  those  cases 
where  a  woman,  after  her  recovery,  pleads  unconsciousness  of  delivery,  that 
medical  practitioners  are  chiefly  consulted.  Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  hys- 
teria, when  accompanied  with  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  state  in  which  parturition  is  liable  to  occur  unconsciously.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  at  delivery  taking  place  under  these  circumstances,  when  we  consider 
that  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus  is  altogether  independent  of  volition  : 
but,  unless  the  morbid  states  already  mentioned  are  accompanied  by  the  most 
profound  lethargy  and  entire  loss  of  sensation,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the 
contractions  of  this  organ,  in  its  efforts  to  expel  the  child,  should  not  at  once 
rouse  a  Avoman  into  consciousness.  We  ought  particularly  to  expect  this  in 
primiparse,  i.e.  in  those  who  have  never  borne  children.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some  women,  especially  when  the  pelvis 
is  Avide  and  the  child  small,  may  take  place  with  such  rapidity  and  ease  as 
scarcely  to  be  accompanied  Avith  pain. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  AA'hen  a  Avoman  has  frequently  borne  children, 
delivery  sometimes  takes  place  Avithout  effort,  and  Avithout  any  consciousness  on 
her  part.  On  other  occasions  a  Avoman  may  lie  in  a  kind  of  torpor  or  stupor, 
or  suffer  from  eclampsia  (puerperal  convulsions),  and  haA^e  no  recollection  of 
her  delivery.  The  folloAving  case  is  possible  : — A  Avoman  may  be  deliA^ered 
Avhile  under  the  influence  of  eclampsia,  Avhich  might  have  attacked  her  before 
labour  set  in ;  and  after  delivery,  but  before  complete  recovery,  she  might 
become  maniacal — a  not  imfrequent  condition — during  Avhich  interA'al  she^ 
might  have  killed  or  injured  her  child  ;  or  the  child  might  have  been  born 
dead,  or  an  accidental  injuiy  might  have  occurred  to  it.  She  Avould  Avith  truth 
assert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it.  Her  statement  Avould  be  verified  b}'  a  bitten 
tongue,  and  a  congested  conjunctiva  or  face.  Should  albumen  be  found  in  the 
urine  this  fact  Avould  still  be  more  confirmative.  Of  course  eclampsia  might 
occur  Avithout  these  results.  The  statement  might  be  disproved  by  finding  that 
her  actions  had  shoAvn  care  and  design  in  other  circumstances,  at  the  time  she 
said  she  AA^as  tmconscious.  Mr.  King  has  described  the  case  of  a  Avoman,  a^t. 
36,  the  mother  of  nine  children.  She  received  his  assistance  in  her  tenth 
labour  :  AA'hen  summoned  she  was  lying  calmly  and  placidly  in  bed,  and  Avas. 
perfectly  insensible.     He  found  that  the   child  had  been  expelled  AA'ith  the 
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j)lacenta.  The  woman  did  not  recover  her  sensibility  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  then  stated  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  of  any 
circumstances  connected  with  that  event :  she  suffered  no  pain  or  uneasiness. 
Another  case  is  mentioned  by  this  gentleman,  in  which  sensation  appeared  to 
be  entirely  paralyzed  diiring  labour.  ('  Med.  Times,'  May  15,  1847,  p.  234.) 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  profound  lethargy  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  time  of  delivery.  Dr.  Schulze  met  Avith  a,  case  in  which  a 
woman  remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three  days,  and  was  delivered  while  in 
this  unconscious  condition :  on  awakening,  she  had  no  recollection  of  having 
suffered  any  pain  during  delivery.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  1,  21G  ;  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  36,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Montgomery  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of 
several  children,  Avho,  on  one  occasion,  was  imconsciously  delivered  during 
sleep.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.' ;  see  also  case  in  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  9, 
p.  256.)  Dr.  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  commenced  and  pro- 
gressed in  a  woman  to  the  second  stage  during  sleep.  ('Lancet,'  1864,  1,  36.) 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  vapours  of  chloroform  and  ether  show 
that  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  often  as  energetic  in  the  uncon- 
scious as  in  the  conscious  state.  It  may  appear  extraordinary,  however,  that 
a  primiparous  woman,  unless  rendered  unconscious  by  narcotic  substances, 
should  be  delivered  without  suffering  pain  :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Wharrie.  The  woman's  age  was  21  ;  she  had  been  in  labour 
about  six  hoiu's ;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  born  without 
effort  or  consciousness.  The  child  was  healthy  but  small,  weighing  rather 
more  than  four  pounds.  ('  Cormack's  Journal,'  January  1846,  p.  12.)  Dr.  W. 
Case,  of  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.,  states  that  he  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  in 
December  1860.  A  Mrs.  B.,  married  about  ten  months,  a  healthy  young 
Avoman  expecting  her  confinement,  Avas  seized  Avith  some  pains  in  the  luiubar 
region.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  A\'as  found  to  be  three-foiu'ths  dilated. 
As  the  pains  shoAved  no  signs  of  returning.  Dr.  Case  left  her.  He  AA^as  suddenly 
called  to  her  in  about  six  hours,  and  he  then  found  that  the  head  of  the  child 
had  been  Avholly  expelled  during  the  profound  sleep  of  the  mother.  In  a 
moment  the  body  Avas  deliA'ered,  and  the  placenta  folloAved  it,  the  uterus  con- 
tracting with  scarcely  any  pain.  The  patient  said  she  had  dreamed  something 
Avas  the  matter  Avith  her,  and  aAVoke  Avith  a  fright,  probably  at  the  instant  that 
the  head  Avas  expelled.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  January  1868,  p.  279.)  Some 
remarks  on  this  unconscious  state  of  Avomen  during  deliA'ery,  by  Dr.  Seydel, 
Avill  be  foimd  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  2,  317,  under  the  head  of 
Eclampsia  parturientium.  NotAvithstanding  these  cases,  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  any  primiparous  Avoman  should  be  deliA'ered  during 
ordinanj  sleep  Avithout  being  roused  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  condition. 
There  is  another  case  in  Avhich  a  woman  may  state  that  her  delivery 
took  place  unconsciously ;  and  this,  oAving  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  common 
■species  of  defence  set  tip  by  Avomen  charged  Avith  child-murder,  must  here 
» •claim  our  attention.  Thus  she  Avill  allege  that,  Avhile  suffering  fi-om  pain,  she 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  relicA^e  her  boAvels  :  that  she  Avent  to  the  Avater-closet  for 
that  purpose,  and  Avas  there  delivered,  Avithout  knoAving  anytliing  of  the  occur- 
rence until  it  Avas  too  late  to  save  the  child.  This  kind  of  desire  is  a  A^ery 
common  symptom  of  the  parturient  state  ;  and  in  priA'ate  practice  it  is  often 
■difficult  to  restrain  a  Avoman  from  yielding  to  the  feeling,  Avhen  it  certainly 
Avould  be  attended  Avith  hazard  to  the  child.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
April  4,  1857,  p.  347.)  We  must  therefore  admit  that  an  accident  of  this 
kind  may  occur  ;  although  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  in  Avhich  uncon- 
scious delivery  is  pleaded  bondfide^  a  medical  Avitness  ought  to  inform  himself, 
or  be  informed,  of  all  the  particulars  Avhich  are  stated  to  have  attended 
■delivery  before  he  gives  an  ansAver  applicable  to  the  case.     As  a  general  rule. 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  delivery  may  take  place  under  these  circumstances, 
and  a  woman  not  be  conscious  of  it ;  bnt  before  Ave  make  this  admission  in 
regard  to  any  particular  instance,  we  ought  to  have  a  statement  of  all  the  facts 
from  the  woman  herself.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  avoid  the  risk  of  seeing  a 
jjremature  medical  opinion  set  aside  by  the  subsequent  production  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Besides,  it  has  been  properly  observed  that,  after  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind,  a  Avoman  cannot  be  ignorant  of  her  having  been  delivered. 
Women  Avho  have  raised  this  plea  in  cases  of  child-murder  have  often  been 
known  to  maintain  that  they  were  unconscious  of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus 
liave  attemjated  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  having  prepared  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  childbirth.  It  is  j)ossible  that  a  woman,  especially  one  who  is  preg- 
nant for  the  first  time,  may  not  be  aware  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  early  stage  ; 
but  it  is  rare  for  one  to  advance'  to  the  full  term  Avithout  being  conscious 
of  it.  Women  Avho  have  borne  children  haA'e  sometimes  consulted  medical 
men  ;  and  althotigh  nearly  at  full  term,  they  have  not  been  conscious  of  their 
state.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  may  be  prestimed  that  a  woman  thus 
situated  must  have  had  some  reason  to  suspect  her  condition  ;  and  if  only  a 
suspicion  existed  in  the  mind  of  one  AA'ho  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
her  offspring,  there  assuredly  Avould  be  many  circumstances  forthcoming  Avhich 
would  at  once  establish  her  innocence.  If  this  remark  applies  to  married 
Avomen,  it  applies  Avith  still  greater  force  to  those  Avho  are  immarried,  since  the 
fact  of  illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  consequences,  must  render  them 
peculiarly  alive  to  all  those  changes  Avhich,  by  common  repute,  take  place  in 
the  female  system  during  23regnancy. 

rost-mortem  parturition. — In  a  former  part  of  this  Avork  (a'oI.  ],  p.  95)  I 
have  referred  to  a  case  in  Avhich  delivery  took  place  from  spontaneous  causes  »'-^^**<-'« 
after  the  death  of  the  woman.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  been^^  ^'""^ 
recorded  ('  Med.  Press,'  Oct.  9,  1872),  and  they  haA'eall  arisen  from  the  same 
cause — the  extrusion  of  the  foetus  from  the  relaxed  uterus  as  a  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  Post-mortem  parturition  formerly 
gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions,  but  the  facts  connected  Avith  this  con- 
dition are  noAV  fully  understood.  (See  'Lancet,'  1872,  1,  59G.)  If  the  body 
is  not  in  a  decomposed  state,  it  is  unusual  to  find  the  uterus  retaining  the 
poAver  of  expelling  the  foetus  by  its  OAvn  muscular  contractions  after  the  death 
of  the  Avoman.  It  is  obvious  that  in  certain  cases  this  condition  might  be 
iised  to  coA'er  and  conceal  a  case  of  criminal  abortion.  The  subject  has  been 
lately  brought  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Paris  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Louis  Penard.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  ]  873,  1,  213.)  He  Avas  required  to  report  on 
an  alleged  case  of  delivery  thirty-six  hours  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  in 
Avhich  the  question  of  expulsion  by  gaseous  putrefaction  could  not  arise.  In 
July  1872  a  young  Avoman  died  imder  suspicious  circumstances  after  eight 
days'  illness.  It  Avas  only  just  before  her  death  that  the  medical  man  in 
attendance  discovered  that  she  Avas  pregnant,  and  had  probably  reached  the 
fifth  month.  He  made  no  examination  after  death,  and  Avhen  the  body  Avas 
laid  out  there  Avas  no  unusual  appearance.  When  raised  to  be  placed  in  a 
coffin  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  a  foetiis  fell  from  betAveen  the  legs  of 
the  corpse.  On  examining  the  body,  the  uterus  Avas  found  Avith  the  pla- 
centa attached,  iuA^erted  and  extended  fi-om  the  outlet.  Dr.  Penard,  after 
fully  considering  the  case  as  submitted  to  him,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after 
the  death  of  the  Avoman,  the  uterus  Avould  not  retain  the  poAver  of  expelling 
the  foetus,  and  inverting  itself  by  spontaneous  muscular  contraction.  No  doubt 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  admitting  that  a  spontaneoiis  action  of  the  uterus 
after  the  death  of  the  Avoman  should  be  so  poAverfiil  as  not  merely  to  exj^el 
the  foetus  and  placenta,  but  actually  to  invert  or  cause  prolapsus  of  the  organ  ; 
still  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  rests  upon  good  authority.     (See  '  Obstetric 
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Transactions,'  1873,  p,  255.)  In  these  rare  instances  it  is  probable  that  the 
women  had  reached  the  full  term,  and  parturition  might  have  commenced  be- 
fore death.  In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Penard  the  Avoman  had  only  reached 
the  fifth  month,  and  at  this  stage  of  pregnancy  it  is  imjjrobable  that  the  post- 
mortem contractions  of  the  uterus,  without  any  assignable  cause,  would  have 
operated  to  expel  the  child  and  invert  the  organ.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  this  case  there  had  been  criminal  interference.  ('  Lancet,' 
1872,  1,  517,  59G,  and  2,  119.)  The  suliject  of  post-mortem  parturition  has 
been  lately  brought  before  the  Obstetric  Society  by  Dr.  Aveling  ('  Obstet. 
Transactions,'  1873,  14,  240),  and  he  has  here  rejwrted  thirty  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  principal  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  are  that  the  uterus 
may  expel  its  contents  after  death  even  in  cases  in  which  no  symptoms  of 
natural  parturition  can  be  discovered  before  death.  He  also  considers  that 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  ffjetus,  and  prolapsus, 
inversion  and  rupture  of  the  uterus,  may  equally  take  place  post-mortem.  He 
refers  these  effects  either  to  a  contracting  power  remaining  in  the  uterus  after 
the  death  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  uterus  by 
the  gases  of  putrefaction,  the  latter  being  the  more  frequent  cause.  His  cases 
have  also  led  him  to  a  conclusion  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  medico- 
legal relations  of  this  sixbject — that  after  the  death  of  the  woman  a  child  may 
continue  to  live  in  the  uterus  for  many  hours,  but  when  a  woman  dies  unde- 
livered no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.     (Op.  cit.  p.  255.) 

Signs  of  delivery  in,  the  dead  hodij. — It  will  now  be  proper  to  examine  the 
signs  of  delivery  which  are  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  has  died  after  dehvery.  Occasionally  we  may  obtain  some  history 
of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  our  laboiu-  will  be  much  facilitated  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  fact  may  be  studiously  concealed  from  us,  and  then  we 
may  be  required  to  prove  not  only  the  delivery  but  the  previoiis  pregnancy. 
These  investigations  relative  to  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  the  dead  body,  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  where  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the  woman.  Death 
commonly  ensues  in  these  cases  within  two  or  three  days  after  delivery,  and 
then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by  a  post-mortem  examination ;  but  if 
;ii>/2u.;,~j  the  woman  has  survived  three  or  four  weeks,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  determine 
■'■'-"^  ■  -  delivery  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery 
■-'  ',at  the  full  period;  for  if  the  uterus  has  expelled  its  contents  in  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  traces  of  this  expulsion  Avill  have  generally  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  appearances  when  the  body  of  a 
"woman  is  examined  soon  after  delivery  at  the/?<ZZ  period.  The  uterus  is  like 
a  large  flattened  pouch  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  ifs  mouth  being  wide 
open.  The  cavity  contains  coagula  of  blood  or  a  sanguineous  fluid  ;  and  its 
surface  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  decidua — the  outermost  membrane  of 
the  embryo  or  fcctus.  In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  attached, 
the  substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presenting  several  large  semilunar 
or  valvular  openings.  This  portion  of  the  uterus  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  so 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  organ  was  gangrenous.  The  blood 
vessels  are  extremely  large  and  numerous.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  round  liga- 
ments, and  ovaries  are  so  vascular  (full  of  blood)  that  they  have  a  piu-ple  colour. 
The  spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped  is  more  congested  than  the  rest  of  the 
ovarian  surface.  Obstetric  Avriters  differ  greatly  in  their  statements  respecting 
the  size  of  the  uterus  at  diff'er-ent  periods  after  parturition;  and  these  differ- 
ences may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  contracts  more 
rapidly  in  some  women  than  in  others,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  birth  having  been,  in  some  instances,  jjremature.     M.  Toulmouche  has 
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a-eported  some  instructive  cases  of  delivery  at  different  periods,  showing  the 
influence  of  time  on  the  appearances.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  18G4,  2,  349.) 

Dr.  Montgomery  states  that,  after  delivery  at  the  full  period,  and  imder 
perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  if  the  body  is  examined  within  a  day  or  t"\vo, 
it  -will  be  found  seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.  Its  substance,  on  making 
a  section,  will  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  will  pre- 
sent the  orifices  of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
iiterus  is  between  five  and  six  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  about  five 
inches  in  length  :  the  density  of  its  structure  has  during  this  period  increased, 
but  its  substance  has  considerably  diminished.  The  inner  surface  is  still  bloody, 
■and  covered  partially  with  a  pulpy  membrane  resembling  the  decidua.  The 
orbicular  direction  of  the  fibres  around  the  internal  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  at  this  time  very  distinct.  In  about  a  month  the  uterus  Avill  have 
become  fully  contracted ;  but  the  mouth  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  so  completely  as 
in  the  virgin  state.  In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in  which  a  primipara, 
a;t.  2G,  died  from  puerperal  fever  on  the  sixth  cZ«// after  delivery,  the  folio  whig 
appearances  were  met  Avith  in  the  iiterus.  The  internal  siu-face  Avas  blackened 
and  congested,  especially  in  that  part  to  Avhich  the  placenta  had  been  attached. 
There  Avas  here  the  appearance  of  suppurative  action.  The  substance  of  the 
.uterus  Avas  healthy  ;  there  AV'^as  no  pus  in  the  sinuses.  The  os  uteri  shoAved 
considerable  ecchymosis.  The  vagina  Avas  healthy  ;  the  iliac  veins  contained 
nothing  but  loosely  coagulated  blood.  There  Avas  in  the  left  ovary  a  small 
well-marked  corpus  luteum,  having  a  central  cavity.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41, 
■p.  294.)  This  condition  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded  Avith  the  appear- 
anoes  Avhich  are  obserA'ed  Avhen  death  takes  place  during  menstruation. 

Dr.  Judee  found  in  the  bodies  of  three  AA'-omen  Avho  died  dining  menstrua- 
tion that  the  uterus  Avas  somewhat  enlarged — its  AA'alls  being  thickened  and  its 
interior  lined  Avith  a  reddish  gelatinous  layer  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  thick, 
^consisting  of  a  capillary  netAvork  of  vessels,  enclosed  in  a  mucous-like  mem- 
i)rane.  When  this  Avas  removed,  the  uterus  beloAv  Avas  found  to  be  Avhite  and 
firm.  The  interior  of  the  neck  Avas  of  a  greyish  colour  :  the  lips  AA'ere  SAVollen, 
of  a  dull-red,  bluish,  or  CA^en  black  coloiu-.  On  compressing  this  part  small 
drops  of  blood  issued.  This  AA^as  not  observed  either  in  the  neck  or  body  of 
-the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented  only  the  normal  fibrous  tissue  : 
-but  at  the  level  of  the  mouth  (os  uteri)  there  Avas  a  mass  of  tissue  resembling 
a  portion  of  apoplectic  lung.  The  blood  during  menstruation,  according  to  this 
gentleman,  issues  entirely  from  the  highly  congested  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
^('  Gaz.  des  Hupitaux,'  No.  39,  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  23,  1855.)  An 
ecchymosed  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very  commonly  found  as  the 
uL-esuIt  of  CA^en  an  easy  labour,  and  therefore  forms  a  good  guide  Avdien  present. 
This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch 
,as  the  neck  has  the  appearance  as  if  violence  had  been  employed.  From  the 
^statement  of  appearances  giA'en  above,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  there  must  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  the  period  prior  to  death  at  AA'hich  delivery 
took  place.  The  difficulty  is  increased  Avhen  a  Avoman  has  been  prematurely 
•  delivered,  or  Avhen  death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after  delivery.  A 
medical  opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  searching  for 
those  signs  Avhich  liaA^e  been  described  as  characteristic  of  delivery  in  the  liAang. 
These,  if  present,  AAill  ahvays  furnish  strong  corroborative  evidence,  not  only 
..of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the  period  at  Avhich  it  had  probably  occiirred. 

Evidence  afforded  hy  the  ipresence  of  corjwra  lutea. — The  condition  of  the 
•ovaries  has  been  considered  to  furnish  strong  evidence,  in  the  dead  body,  not 
so  much  of  deliA'cry  as  of  previous  pregnancy.  These  organs,  Avhen  examined 
;j5oon  after  delivery,  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  oAAang  to  their  extreme  vas- 
■  cularity.     If  the  AVoman  has  really  been  pregnant  we  may  expect  to  find,  on. 
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one  of  tliem,  tlie  appearance  •\vhicli  is  denominated  a  corpus  luteirm.  (Ses' 
Fig.  143.)  The  accounts  given  by  obstetric  writers  of  the  characters  o£' 
corpora  lutea,  and  the  evidence  which  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  in  legal 
medicine,  are  verv  conflicting.  According  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  a  ti^ue  cor- 
pus luteum  {i.e.  of  pregnancy)  the  ovary  presents  a  protuberance  with  a  dis- 
tinct cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped.  The  protuberant  por- 
tion Avill  be  found  on  section  to  have  an  oval  form  and  to  be  of  a  dull  yelloAV 
colour — hence  the  name  corpus  luteum.  It  is  full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  re- 
sembles the  section  of  a  kidney.  In  the  centre  of  this  section  there  may  be^ 
either  a  cavity  or  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  (scar),  according  to  the  period  at 
which  an  examination  is  made.  The  cavity  remains  for  about  three  or  foiu- 
months  after  conception,  and  is  surroimded  by  a  strong  white  cyst ;  as  gesta- 
tion advances  the  opposite  sides  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  re- 
sults. The  size  and  vascularity  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  time  gestation  is  completed,  and  in  about  five  or  six  months, 
afterwards — i.e.  fourteen  months  after  its  first  formation — it  disappears  alto- 
gether from  the  ovary ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  one  concej)tion  is  not 
found  with  that  of  another,  unless  a  premature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  has  taken  place.  (' Cyc.  Pr.  Med.  Pregnancy,' p.  496;  see  also. 
'Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  Jan.  1845,  j>.  58.)  The  presence  of  a  corpus, 
luteum,  as  it  is  here  described,  does  not  prove  that  a  woman  has  borne  a  child. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities,  it  establishes  that  conception  has- 
taken  place  ;  but  the  embryo  may  have  been  converted  into  a  mole  or  a  blighted 
foetus,  and  expelled  at  an  early  period.  It  Avas  formerly  sujDposed  that  one 
true  corpus  luteum  only  Avas  met  Avith  in  pregnancy  Avith  one  child  ;  but  among- 
other  facts  Avhich  shoAV  that  such  an  inference  is  erroneous,  is  a  singular  case- 
reported  hj  Dr.  Eenaud  to  the  Manchester  Pathological  Society.  He  examined 
the  body  of  a  Avoman  Avho  died  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and 

from  Avhose  uterus  he  extracted  a  foetus.. 
There  Avere  no  traces  of  a  blighted  OA'um.. 
The  ovary,  hoAA'eA^er,  presented  tivo  dis- 
tinct and  Avell-marked  corpora  lutea.. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  599.)  Had  the- 
ovary  alone  been  examined,  it  might 
haA'e  been  supposed  that  this  female  had 
had  tAvins. 

The  corpus  luteum  is  of  its  greatest 
size  in  the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  and 
gradually  diminishes  as  gestation  ad- 
A'ances.  From  the  third  month  to  the 
full  term  it  has  a  dingy  yelloAV  colour 
on  section.  The  annexed  illustrations. 
are  taken  from  cases  Avhich  occurred 
to  Dr.  Paterson,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Sui'gical  Journal'  (vol.  53,. 
p.  49).  Fig.  143  shows  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  OA^ary  in  the  case  of  a 
Avoman  Avho  died  a  feiv  days  after  im- 
pregnation :  a  represents  the  body  of  the 
ovary ;  h  the  corpus  luteum,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  exterior.  Fig.  144rej)resents 
the  same  ovary,  in  Avhich  a  section  has  been  made  through  the  corpus  luteum. 
In  Fig.  145  a  section  of  an  ovary  is  represented,  shoAving  the  appearance  of  a 
corj^us  lutermi  in  a  Avoman  Avho  died  in  the  second  month  of  gestation  ;  a  a,  the- 


Extenial  appearance  of  ovary  with  corpus  Inteum 
a  few  days  after  impregnation. 

Fi£r.  144. 


Section  of  the  same  ovary  -with  corpus  hitenm. 
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ICD- 


body  o£  the  ovary ;  I  l,  the  plicated  or  folded  strnctiu'e  of  the  corpus  luteiim  ;• 
c,  the  central  cavity,  frequently  containing  blood.  This  caAdty  does  not  ahvays. 
exist. 

Fig.  146  rej)resents  a  section  of  the  ovary  of  a  woman  who  died  thirteen  days. 


Kg.  145. 


Fig.  146. 


Section  of  ovary  with  corpus 
luteiTni,  second  month. 


Section  of  ovary  ■nith  corpus 
luteum  at  the  full  period. 


after  delivery  at  tlie  full  period  :  a  a,  body  of  the  ovary  ;  h  h,  the  corpus  lu- 
teum seen  in  section,  Avith  a  central  caA'ity.  It  Avas  of  a  yelloAvish  colour  in 
the  shaded  jjortion.  These  engraA'ings  re^^resent  the  ovaries  and  corpora  lutea 
of  their  natural  size. 

According  to  Dr.  Paterson,  the  false  corpora  lutea,  or  those  Avhich  are  pro- 
duced irrespectiA^e  of  pregnancy,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true,  by  the 
folloAving  signs.  The  false  bodies  haA'e  in  general  an  irregular  form,  and  Avant 
either  a  central  cavity  lined  Avith  a  distinct  membrane,  or  a  inickered  cicatrix  : 
they  haA'e  no  concentric  radii,  and  are  frequently  numerous  on  both  OA^aries.. 
Dr.  Eamsbotham  agrees  Avith  Drs.  iMontgomery  and  Paterson  in  considering- 
that  the  true  corpus  luteum — i.e.,  that  derived  from  conception — is  knoAvn 
either  by  its  having  a  central  cavity,  sometimes  unoccupied,  at  others  filled  with 
the  blood  AA'hich  was  effused  at  the  time  that  the  coats  gave  Avay,  or,  if  it  should 
be  of  more  ancient  date,  by  its  presenting  stelliform  radiated  icliite  lines  (a 
puckered  cicatrix),  resulting  from  the  closing  of  this  cavity.  ('  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine,' jD.  49.)  Dr.  Paterson  relates  the  folloAving  case,  in  order  to  shoAv  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  true  corpus  luteum  may  be  sometimes  important  in  a 
question  of  disputed  identity  in  the  dead.  Four  medical  students  Avei'e  charged 
with  haA'ing  disinterred  the  body  of  a  lady ;  but  the  body  Avas  so  disfigiu-ed 
that  the  deceased  could  not  be  identified  by  her  relatives.  In  one  of  the  ova- 
ries a  true  corpus  luteum  Avas  reported  tohaA^e  been  found;  a  discovery  Avhich,. 
if  true,  proved  that  it  could  not  be  the  body  of  that  lady,  since  she  Avas  a  vir- 
gin, and  advanced  in  life.  On  the  trial  the  medical  evidence  was  very  con- 
flicting ;  one  half  of  the  Avitnesses  maintained  that  the  body  Avhich  Avas  found 
on  the  ovary  Avas  a  true  corpus  luteum,  Avhile  the  others  contended  that  it  Avas. 
not ! — so  that  the  question  Avas  left  undetermined. 

In  opposition  to  these  views  Dr.  Knox,  an  experienced  anatomist,  asserts- 
that  there  is  no  distinctive  character  Avhereby  Avhat  is  called  the  true  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  false  corpus  luteum,  the  only  difference  being  that  the^ 
latter  is  smaller.  What  have  been  called  corpora  lutea  may  in  his  judgment  be- 
formed  in  A'irgin  animals,  independently  of  intercourse ;  and  the  time  of  their 
disappearance  from  the  ovary  varies  from  three  months  to  an  almost  indefinite 
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period.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  22, 1843.)  That  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in. 
distinguishing  true  from  false  corpora  lutea,  is  proved  by  reference  to  a  case 
reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  34,  p.  623),  in  which  two  experienced 
observers  differed.  Dr.  Lee  thought  that  a  preparation  which  was  the  subject  of 
examination  was  not  a  corpus  hiteum,  wliile  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  thought  that  it 
was — founding  his  decision  on  a  microscopical  examination.  This  difference  of 
opinion  shows  that  a  distinction  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as  some^vriters 
assert.  Mr.  W.  Jones  agrees  Avith  Dr.  Knox  in  considering  that  a  corpus 
luteum  may  occur  in  the  ovaries  independently  of  intercourse,  and  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  this  organ,  would  therefore  afford  no  proof  Avhatever  of  in- 
tercourse having  taken  place.  The  discoveiy  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  in 
pi'ocess  of  development,  coiild  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
0<J2XJui^'l*^%i2:y^^''i-'^^^  an  affirmative  opinion  on  this  point  in  a  Court  of  law;  and  this  Ibe- 
^U^fl/"^-  /^y  lieve  to  be  the  safest  view  at  present  of  this  mvich-contested  question.  On  the 
^  _  //Z.  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  corpus  luteum  from  the  ovary  Avould  not  in  all 
^)^^/9/,  cases  warrant  an  opinion  that  conception  had  not  taken  place. 
<a/i^v--.tcM^>w'  The  researches  of  Professor  Bischoff  ('  JMed.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  443  et  seq.) 
^<v7>-*vc ,  have  also  shown  that  the  production  of  a  corpus  luteiim  is  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily connected  Avith  conception.  The  ova  undergo  a  periodical  maturation 
about  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  escape  from,  the  ovary  or  are  extruded 
whether  there  be  conception  or  not ;  hence  fecundation  is  more  likely  to  occur 
Avhen  intercourse  is  had  about  this  period.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Eaci- 
borski ;  indeed,  some  physiologists  regard  menstruation  as  the  alternative  of 
conception  ('  Dub.  Quart.  Join-.' May  1846,  p.  426),  and  consider  that  there  is 
no  period  so  favourable  to  conception  as  that  which  immediately  follows  the 
cessation  of  the  menses.  In  this  resj^ect  the  Koran  appears  to  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  physiology,  since  it  is  laid  down  by  iNIahomet  that  women  are  im- 
pure for  eight  days  before  and  eight  days  after  menstruation.  (Kostan,  '  Cours 
■d'Hyg.'  t.  2,  p.  438.)  The  same  custom,  according  to  Meigs,  exists  among  the 
Jctvs  as  to  the  period  at  Avhich  a  woman  is  clean  after  the  cessation.  ('  Ob- 
stetrics,' p.  128.)  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  comprises  the  period  at 
which,  according  to  modern  theories,  conception  most  readily  takes  place. 
Women  may  conceive  during  the  floAV  of  the  menses  :  it  is  also  Avell  ascer- 
tamed  that  a  Avoman  who  has  never  menstruated  may  conceive,  and  that  con- 
ception may  take  place  one  or  two  days  before  the  period  of  menstruation. 
Eaciborski  has  met  Avith  scA'eral  instances  in  illustration  of  these  vieAvs.  ('  Ad- 
vances in  Physiology,'  Baly  and  Kirkes,  p.  59.) 

In  this  theory  Ave  have  an  explanation  Avhy  corpora  lutea,  or  bodies  closely 
Tesembling  them,  are  so  often  found  in  Adrgin  animals,  and  it  Avould  also  ac- 
count for  those  differences  of  opinion  among  experienced  men,  Avhich  almost 
inA'ariably  occiu-  Avhen  it  becomes  a  debated  cpiestion  AA'-hether  a  corpus  luteum 
is  true  or  false.  The  theory  Avould  further  explain  cases  like  the  foUoAving, 
reported  by  jNIr.  Elkington  : — -A  Avoman,  aged  42,  who  had  not  borne  a  child 
for  seven  years,  died  from  diseased  lungs.  On  the  right  ovary  Avere  tAvo  cor- 
pora lutea,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  on  that  side  Avas  larger  and  more  congested 
than  on  the  other.  The  deceased  expected  to  menstruate  on  the  day  she  died, 
or  at  least  one  day  later.  ('Prov.  Med.  Joru-.'  Feb.  1845,  104.)  Dr.  Eitchie, 
of  GlasgoAv,  has  by  his  resiilts  confirmed  the  vieAvs  of  Professor  Bischoff  and 
Mr.  W.  Jones.  He  calls  these  bodies  '  corpora  menstrualia  A'el  periodica.'  They 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  formed  independently  of  pregnancy,  and  may  possibly 
assume  all  the  characters  of  Avhat  are  called  corpora  lutea,  by  some  reflex  ex- 
citeiuent  in  the  uterine  organs.  According  to  this  gentlemen  there  are  no  f  eAver 
than  eight  A'arieties,Avhich  are  liable  to  haA^e  their  characters  intermixed.  ('  IMed. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  385,  1058.)  A  case  in  Avhich  a  Avell-marked  corpus  luteum 
was  found  coinciding  Avith  menstruation  in  a  Avoman  Avho  had  been  executed, 
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is  reported  by  Dr.  MicIieL  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  voL  4-1,  p.  307.)  Such  an  apjjear- 
ance  might  create  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  woman  Avho  liad  aborted  in  the 
•second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  Avhose  uterus  no  remains  of  a  de- 
cidual membrane  were  found.  Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  out  that,  in  cases  of 
abortion  at  an  early  period,  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary  may  be  fovmd  semi- 
developed  or  in  a  state  of  arrested  development.  Under  a  hasty  examination, 
it  might  be  pronounced  not  to  be  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy.  A  man 
•was  accused  of  dro'wning  a  girl  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  pregnant  by 
him.  Dr.  Hicks  found  a  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  but  not  developed  to 
its  full  extent — the  cavity  was  not  defined  by  a  lining  membrane.  In  the 
Titerus  there  was  an  appearance  as  if  something  had  been  attached  near  the 
fundus.  The  interior  of  the  organ  was  denuded  of  the  pulpy  mucous  mem- 
brane Avhich  exists  in  health.  According  to  the  evidence  the  deceased  had 
miscarried  three  weeks  before  she  was  found  drowned.  From  the  appearances, 
and  the  thickening  of  the  uterine  walls,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
reached  the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy.  The  undeveloped  state  of 
the  corpus  luteum  was  thus  explained.  On  another  occasion  Dr.  Hicks  ex- 
amined the  ovary  of  a  girl  Avho  had  had  intra-uterine  tubal  pregnancy,  which 
had  caused  her  death  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  month.  In  this  case  the  corpus 
luteum  had  no  cavity  and  no  definite  boundary  between  what  was  the  caAaty  and 
the  Avails.  It  was  very  pale,  and  the  interior  Avas  transparent  and  colourless.  It 
might  haA^e  been  easily  overlooked.  These  facts  prove  that  in  an  unknoAvn 
case  the  non-development  of  a  corpus  luteimi  may  be  owing  to  the  early 
period  at  Avhich  the  Avoman  has  aborted.  The  perfect  characters  are  only 
likely  to  be  found  Avhen  a  Avoman  has  gone  to  the  full  term. 

A  full  account  of  the  general  and  microscopical  characters  of  true  and  false 
corpora  lutea,  by  Dr.  Renaud,  Avill  be  found  in  the  '  Edinburgh  IMonthly  Joiu-- 
Bal,'  August  1845,  p.  589.  (See  also  'Recent  Advances  in  Physiology,'  by  Drs. 
Baly  and  Kirkes,  p.  46.)  These  gentlemen  conclude  from  their  researches, 
that  cases  can  seldom  occur  in  Avhich  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  preAuous  hnpregnation  ;  and  they  consider  the  fol- 
loAving  rules  to  be  deducible  from  the  facts  Avhich  they  have  collected  : — 1.  A 
•corpus  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a  large  vesicle  filled  Avith  coagidated 
blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice,  and  a  thin  layer  of  yelloAv  substance  A\dthin 
its  walls)  affords  no  proof  of  impregnation  having  taken  jilace.  2.  From  the 
presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  the  opening  of  Avhich  is  closed,  and  the  cavity 
reduced  or  obliterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix  remaining),  no  conclusion  as  to 
pregnancy  having  existed  carL  bedraAvn,  if  the  corpus  luteum  he  of  small  size, 
and  does  not  contain  so  much  yelloAv  substance  as  Avould  form  a  mass  the  size 
■of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar  corpus  luteum  of  larger  size  than  a  common 
pea  Avould  furnish  strong  pi^esimiptwe  evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  haA'- 
ing  taken  place,  but  of  pregnancy  having  existed  during  several  Aveeks  at  least  ; 
and  the  evidence  Avoukl  approximate  more  and  more  to  complete  proof,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  Avas  greater.     (Op.  cit.  p.  57.) 

From  this  statement,  it  Avill  be  perceived  that  the  clifiTerence  is  only  relative 
and  arbitrary,  chiefly  depending  on  the  size  :  and  as  in  pregnancy,  corpora 
lutea  are  found  of  variable  size,  Avhile  in  menstruation  they  may,  under  great 
excitement,  attain  a  large  size,  it  is  obvious  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  their  presence,  irrespective  of  other  signs  of  impregnation.  The  terms 
true  and  false,  therefore,  are  inappropriate  ;  and  serious  mistakes  may  arise  by 
a  reception  of  evidence  on  this  point.  The  laAv  requires  absolute  certainty, 
not  merely  probability  or  presumption  ;  and,  in  the  present  stage  of  physio- 
logy, the  proof  falls  short  of  that  Avhich  is  necessary  to  guide  the  A'erdict  of  a 
jury.  At  a  trial  for  attempted  abortion.  Beg.  v.  Goodall  (Notts  Lent  Assizes, 
I84G),  on  examining  the  body  of  a  AVoman  on   Avhom  the  attempt  had  been 
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made,  it  Avas  alleged  that  she  Avas  not  pregnant :  but  on  inspecting  the  ovary,, 
a  corpus  lutemn  was  there  discovered.  This  was  described  as  false,  apparently 
because  there  was  no  other  proof  of  impregnation.  Had  an  embryo  or  its 
membranes  been  found  in  the  uterus,  or  had  there  been  some  proof  of  their 
expulsion,  it  would  probably  haA^e  been  described  as  t/-ue.  Dr.  Meigs,  an  ex- 
jDerienced  Avriter,  says  that  corpora  lutea  may  vary  in  size,  but  in  all  cases  they 
are  real.  Physiologically  speaking,  they  do  not  admit  of  a  division  into  trutj^ 
and  false.  ('Females  and  their  Diseases,'  184:8,  p.  43  ;  see  '  Ed.  Mon.  Jour.' 
Oct.  1851,  p.  305.) 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  conclu- 
sion to  Avhich  Ave  can  come  is,  that  medical  evidence  respecting  the  nature  of 
a  corpus  luteum  in  an  unknoAvn  case,  if  received  by  a  Court  of  law  at  all, 
should  be  received  Avith  the  greatest  caution,  and  only  fi-om  an  obstetric  expert 
of  great  experience.  The  old  doctrine  on  this  subject,  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  body  on  the  ovary  affords  certain  and  undeniable  .evidence  of  impreg- 
nation, may  be  regarded  as  completely  subverted. 

Characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo  to  the  sixth  month. — Hitherto  the  exami- 
nation has  been  confined  to  the  Avoman,  but  it  is  noAV  necessary  to  describe 
the  characters  of  the  OAaim  or  embryo,  and  its  enveloping  membranes  at  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy,  since,  Avhen  this  can  be  procured,  it  may  furnish 
good  medical  evidence.  If  the  OA'um  is  expelled  AAdthin  a  month  after  con- 
ception, it  is  scarcely  possil)le  to  detect  it,  OAA^ng  to  its  small  size,  and  its  being 
enveloped  in  coagula  of  blood.  Burns  examined  three  uteri,  Avithin  the  first 
month,  Avhere  no  expidsion  had  taken  place,  but  even  under  these  favourable 
circumstances  he  failed  in  discoA-ering  the  ovum.  At  first  the  ovum  contains 
no  visible  embryo,  but  it  appears  merely  to  consist  of  vesicular  membranous 

coverings.     According  to  this  authority, 
^ig- 1*^-  AAdien  first  distinctly  seen  through  its  mem- 

branes, it  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  about 
a  line  (the  tAvelfth  of  an  inch)  in  length. 
At  the  sixth  loeek  it  is  slightly  curved, 
resembling,  as  it  floats,  a  split  pea.  In  the 
seventh  week,  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small 
bee ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  month 
it  is  bent,  and  as  long  as  a  kidney-bean. 

Fig.  147  represents  the  appearance  of 
the  ovum  at  the  end  of  the  first  month. 
All  that  is  seen  here  is  the  loose  shaggy 
surface  of  the  chorion  or  second  mem- 
l)rane(«  a).  The  embryo  itself  is  not  seen,, 
as  this  is  enclosed  Avithin  an  inner  mem- 
brane, called  the  amnion,  Avhich  contains  a 
fluid  in  Avhich  the  embryo  is  immersed. 

Fig.  148,  p.  173,  represents  the  embryo- 
(i )  at  six  iveelcs,  surrounded  by  its  mem- 
branous coA'erings,  and,  on  the  outside,  the  chorion  (tt). 

Fig.  149,  p.  173,  shoAvs  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  ovum,  namely,  at  about. 
tioo  months  after  impregnation.  The  embryo  ib)  is  assuming  a  foetal  form — the 
head  being  doAvuAvards,  and  the  place  for  the  eye  already  indicated :  a  a,  the^ 
chorion  ;   c,  a  portion  of  the  decidua  or  external  membrane. 

These  engravings  are  taken  from  actual  specimens  in  the  Museum  Collec- 
tion of  Guy's  Hospital.  They  appear  mtich  larger  than  the  description  above- 
given  Avould  lead  a  reader  to  suppose,  but  this  is  oAving  to  the  original  spe- 
cimens being  suspended  in  spirit.  By  this  they  acquire  an  artificial  bulk,, 
OAving  to  the  flocculent  surface  of  the  chorion  spreading  out  to  its  fidlest  extents 
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l\'"hen  removed  from  the  liquid  medium,  they  collapse  into  a  much  smaller  bulk, 
tind  it  is  thus  that  they  are  liable  to  be  carried  away 
and  lost  in  a  discharge  of  blood.  If  the  embryo 
•cannot  be  foun-d,  some  portions  of  the  membranes 
— esjDecially  of  the  decidua  or  uterine  membrane — ■ 
may  be  detected  in  the  uterus. 
,  In  reference  to  the  terms  here  employed,  the 
'  ovum'  signifies  the  embryo  and  its  membranous 
•coverings ;  the  '  embryo '  is  the  body  Avhich  is 
afterwards  converted  into  the  foetus ;  '  foetus '  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  embryo  after  the  third 
or  foiirth  month  of  gestation. 

After  the  second  month  development  goes  on  rapidly :  the  features  are  in 
part  Avell-marked,  and  the  limbs  are  gradually  foi'med.  At  the  third  months  the 
foetus  Aveighs  fi'oni  one  to  tAvo  ounces  :  AAdien  stretched  out  it  measures  about 
three  inches,  and  the  genital  organs,  although  the  sex  is  not  then  distinguish- 
able, are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  membranes  are  larger 
than  a  goose's  egg.  At  the  fourth  month  the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches 
long,  and  Aveighs  from  tAvo  to  three  ounces ;  at  the  fifth  month  it  measures 
from  six  to  seven  inches,  and  weighs  from 
five  to  scA'en  ounces;  and  at  the  sixth  month, 
its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  its 
Aveight  about  a  pound.  (For  the  characters 
of  the  child  beyond  this  period,  see  '  Infan- 
ticide.'3)'^  The  great  difficulty  aa^HI  consist  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  supposed  ovum 
or  embryo  betAveen  the  second  and  third 
anonth.  In  making  the  examination,  it  should 
be  placed  in  Avater,  and  all  coagula  gently 
Avashed  aAvay  from  the  membranous  cover- 
ings or  removed  by  some  blunt  instrument. 
Alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Avater, 
after  the  blood  has  been  removed.  If  the 
embryo  cannot  be  found,  the  decidua  and  cho- 
rion or  portions  of  them  may  be  recognized  : 
the  former  b}^  its  forming  the  outer  invest- 
ment, Avith  its  smooth  internal  and  rough  ex- 
ternal or  uterine  surface ;  the  latter  by  the 
A'illous  or  shaggy  appearance  of  that  portion 
of  it  Avhich  Avould  have  become  the  jolacenta. 
BetAveen  the  third  and  fourth  month  the  foetus  may  be  commonly  identified 
Avithout  much  difficulty.  The  OA'um  in  many  instances  escapes  first,  leaving 
the  decidua  behind.  This  comes  aAvay  after  a  time,  but  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that,  in  some  states  of  the  virgin,  decidua-like  structures  are  shed 
from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  Avhich,  Avhen  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, are  in  essence  like  the  true  decidua.  Both  are  constituted  of  the  inner- 
most portion  of  the  uterine  mucoiis  membrane,  and  contain  all  its  elements. 

Moles. — The  true  mole  is  the  result  of  conception,  the  foetus  of  which  has 
died  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  decidua  and  the  various 
membranes,  and,  should  a  placenta  exist,  into  its  structure.  The  sac  of  the 
amnion  has  frequently  burst,  and  the  ovum  has  escaped,  or  it  has  died  and 
been  dissolved  by  the  liquor  amnii  or  serous  licpiid,  Avhich  is  found  tiu'bid. 
The  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  are  frequently  found  on  the  interior  of  the 
amnial  sac.  Nodules  are  found  projecting  into  the  cavity,  Avhich  are  produced 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  outside  the  sac.     Sometimes  the  cavity  is  almost  ob- 
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Hterated,  the  main  bulk  being  made  wp  of  effused  blood.  In  the  varieties  of 
moles  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  all  the  membranes  ;  the  microscope  Avill 
always  enable  the  examiner  to  detect  the  chorion  villi.  Such  a  mole  of  course 
jiroves  conception,  but  solid  bodies  are  expelled  from  the  uterus  Avhich  have- 
not  this  origin,  and  may  occiu-  in  the  virgin :  these  are  called  false  moles.  A 
clot  of  blood  may  become  dense,  and,  losing  some  of  its  colouring-matter,  ex- 
hibit appearances  Avhich  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  mole  except  by 
the  microscope.  Polypi  may  also  resemble  a  mole ;  but  a  careful  examination 
"would  readily  show  the  absence  of  ovular  membranous  structures.  Sometimes- 
a  large  exfoliation  of  the  vaginal  epithelium  may  take  place,  and  before  its 
expulsion  become  condensed,  so  as  to  create  suspicion.  The  microscope  will, 
however,  show  that  it  consists  of  tesselated  epithelium  only.  Moles  may  co- 
exist with  true  pregnancy  in  a  case  of  twins.  The  symptoms  accompanying 
a  mole  resemble  those  of  pregnancy  ;  and  the  appearances  ]oroduced  by  its 
expixlsion  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  attending  the  abortion  of  a 
foetus  at  an  early  period  of  gestation.  The  only  means  of  distinction  Avould 
be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  expelled  matters.  The  local  injmy 
produced  by  the  expulsion  of  these  bodies  on  the  organs  of  generation,  is  by 
no  means  as  great  as  that  caused  by  delivery  at  the  full  period. 

Vesicular  mole  {Bydatimform  degeneration  of  the  chorion). — When  by  some- 
accident  the  foetus  dies  at  any  time  before  the  complete  formation  of  the  pla- 
centa, the  villi  of  the  chorion,  instead  of  completely  dying,  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  vital  force ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  in  some  parts  growth- 
goes  on  imperfectly,  serous  fluid  is  effused  within,  and  the  part  is  distended 
into  a  globular  form.  This,  occurring  frequently  in  the  course  of  each  villus, 
gives  it  a  beaded  appearance,  and  the  whole  mass  appears  something  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  size,  hoAvever,  of  each  vesicular  body  varies  much  in 
different  sjjecimens,  and  also  in  different  portions  of  the  same  specimen,  some 
being  only  detectable  by  the  microscope,  Avhile  others  are  as  large  as  the  largest 
grape.  On  the  largest  kinds  are  generally  to  be  found  small  villi,  undergoing 
more  or  less  the  same  process  of  change. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vesicular  growths  are  attached  one  to  an- 
other by  delicate  threads,  the  unchanged  stem  of  the  villus.  This  will  readily 
serve  to  distinguish  them  from  true  hydatids  (Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  '  Obstetric 
Transactions,'  A^ol.  1,  p.  249),  concerning  the  distinction  between  which  much 
confiision  has  existed,  and  questions  have  arisen  as  to  Avhether  the  vesicular- 
mole  can  exist  or  be  produced  in  a  virgin.  From  Avhat  has  just  been  shown 
it  will  be  perceiA^ed  that  this  latter  cannot  arise  except  as  a  result  of  impreg- 
nation. It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  true  hydatids  in  the  uterus  at  all,  still 
more  so  for  them  to  be  discharged  through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Hicks- 
informs  me  that  no  atithentic  account  of  such  a  case  is  on  record.  But  even 
if  it  w^ere  not  so,  the  slightest  examination  by  the  iinaided  eye  Avould  shoAv 
Avhether  the  vesicles  Avere  attached  to  each  other  as  above  mentioned,  or  the- 
smaller  enclosed  within  the  larger  cysts,  or  floating  Avithout  any  attachment 
Avhatever.  The  use  of  the  term  '  hydatid '  does  much  to  perpetuate  the  error- 
How  long  this  vesicular  mole  may  remain  in  utero  is  uncertain ;  accurate  in- 
formation is  required  on  this  point.  Certainly  it  may  remain  more  than  a 
year,  and  possibly  many  years.  The  rapidity  Avith  Avhich  they  groAV  is  very 
great,  l:)ut  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  simultaneous  en- 
largement of  myriads  of  parts.  A  Avoman  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy 
mav  be  as  large  as  at  the  seventh  month ;  she  may  ultimately  attain  a  size  ■ 
exceeding  that  of  the  full  term.  Cases  of  tAvin-conception  are  not  uncommon, 
in  Avhich  one  ovum  becomes  vesicular,  the  other  going  on  toAvards  maturity.  ■ 
(Dr.  Hall  DaAds,  '  Obstetric  Transactions,'  a'oI.  3,  p.  177.)  Again,  one  ovum, 
may  become  A'esicular,  Avhile  the  other  is  conA'erted  into  a  fleshy  mole.     In 
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some  rare  cases  a  portion  only  o£  the  cliorion  is  clianged  into  this  form  of 
mole,  while  the  proper  foi-mation  of  the  placenta  may  go  on  in  the  normal 
manner. 

The  question  here  arises — Can  the  mature  placenta  be  so  converted  ?  Should 
a  portion  be  left  behind  in  a  healthy  state,  can  it  assume  the  vesicular  dege- 
neration ?  From  all  that  is  at  present  known,  this  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
Asa  result  of  observations  made  of  late  years,  it  appears  that  the  change  only 
takes  place  in  the  chorion  villi  before  the  formation  of  a  placenta.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that,  should  a  woman  have  no  intercourse  after  labom-,  but  yet 
expel  a  triie  vesicular  mole,  that  it  was  a  twin  ovum  Avhich  Avas  not  expelled 
during  labour.  In  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy  a  decidual  coA^ering  Avill  always 
be  found  more  or  less  complete  around  this  mole,  but  if  the  size  of  the  mass  is 
great,  then,  although  present,  it  Avill  be  less  observable,  being  spread  over  a 
larger  surface.  A  corpus  luteura  will  also  be  foiuid,  but  not  so  perfectly  formed 
as  in  normal  pregnancy. 

The  ordinary  symjitoms  of  pregnancy  accompany  this  state,  although  in  all 
forms  of  mole-pregnancy  it  is  imperfectly  marked,  or  only  proceeds  to  a  cer- 
tain jDoint.  (See  case,  '  Obstetric  Record,'  a'oI.  1,  p.  21.)  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  a  mole  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  abortion.  These  facts  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  medico-legal  prac- 
tice, and  in  this  respect  the  following  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Chowne 
to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  November  1844,  Avill  be  found  of  interest: 
- — -A  Avoman  Avas  seized  Avith  pains  resembling  those  of  laboiu,  and  a  mass  of 
uterine  hydatids  Avas  expelled,  Avhich  Avas  supiposed  to  have  been  in  the  uterus 
about  five  months.  When  the  Avoman  Avas  examined,  thirty-six  hours  after- 
Avards,  there  Avere  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  about  her.  The  parts  of 
generation  presented  the  usual  appearances  met  Avith  in  the  expulsion  of  a 
foetus :  the  breasts  Avere  enlarged,  the  areola?  elevated,  of  a  broAvn  colour,  the 
follicles  prominent,  and  the  organs  evidently  containing  milk.  The  occurrence 
of  this  case  led  Dr.  ChoAvne  to  think  that,  had  the  body  of  an  infant  been 
found  with  marks  of  A'iolence  upon  it,  concealed  in  the  house  Avhere  this  Avomaa 
had  lived,  it  would  probably  have  been  pronomiced  to  have  been  her  child. 
A  medical  man  might  have  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  criminality  by  de- 
claring that  there  Avere  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  about  her.  It  may  be 
observed,  hoAvever,  that  in  such  a  case  the  Avoman  would  probably  haA^e  stated 
that  no  child,  but  some  tumour,  had  come  aAvay  from  her ;  and  a  medical 
man  Avould  not  be  justified  in  SAvearing  that  appearances  of  delivery  absolutely 
indicated,  under  all  circumstances,  that  a  Avoman  must  haA^e  been  delivered  of 
a  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  medical  fact,  that  similar  appear- 
ances may  arise  fi'om  the  expulsion  of  the  various  forms  of  mole.  (See  a  case 
of  Mr.  Pearson's,  '  Medical  Times,'  Dec.  30,  1848.)  Circumstantial  evidence 
Avoiild  he  against  her  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  person  had  AvilfuUy 
concealed  or  made  aAvay  Avith  the  substantial  proofs  of  her  innocence,  i.e.  the 
mass  Avhich  had  been  expelled.  Dr.  Fischer  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  Avomau 
gave  birth  secretly  to  a  child,  Avhose  death  led  to  a  charge  of  child-miu-der 
against  her,  and  tAvo  months  afterAvards  she  passed  a  mole  or  blighted  foetus,, 
in  reference  to  AAdiich  a  question  of  superfoetation  Avas  raised.  (Horn's  '  Vier- 
teljahsschrifr,'  1866,  2,  22.) 

Some  of  the  questions  Avhich  have  been  here  considered  Avere  raised  on  the 
trial  o{  A^igiis  for  the  miu-der  of  Miss  Burns,  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  1808. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  Avas  pregnant — that  the  prisoner  had  adminis- 
tered corrosive  sublimate  to  her  to  procure  abortion,  and  that  this  had  caused  her 
death.  A  question  arose  at  the  trial  relative  to  the  appearances  of  the  uterus 
as  indicative  of  recent  delivery.  On  examining  this,  organ,  it  Avas  foiind  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  on  its  inner  surface  Avas  a  mark  four  inches  in  diameter. 
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jilainly  discernible,  to  which  a  placenta  had  been  apparently  attached.  The 
month  of  the  uterns  was  much  dilated.  Indeed,  the  appearances  were  described 
to  be  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  be  found  two  hours  after  the  birth 
of  a  full-grown  foetus.  The  evidence  respecting  previous  pregnancy  was  con- 
flicting, and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  because  the  death  of  the  deceased  could, 
not  be  distinctly  traced  to  any  criminal  act  on  his  part.  The  ovaries  were 
not  examined  until  after  the  trial,  when  a  body  considered  to  be  a  true  corpus 
■luteiim  Avas  found  in  one  of  them  ;  and  some  eminent  authorities  agreed  that 
it  indicated  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  (See  Paris  and  Fonblanque, 
'  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  179.)  One  medical  witness  appeared  for  the  prisoner, 
•and  he  contended  that  the  state  of  the  uterus  did  not  justify  the  medical  in- 
ference that  there  had  been  recent  delivery.  He  assumed  that  the  appear- 
ances might  have  been  due  to  the  expulsion  of  a  group  of  '  hydatids.'  If  by 
the  term  '  hydatids '  he  intended  the  vesicular  ovum,  he  admitted  the  fact  of 
a  conception,  and  therefore  the  motive  would  remain  the  same.  If  he  intended 
the  true  hydatids,  then  their  cyst  would  have  been  observable  in  the  uterine 
wall,  and  the  point  of  its  bm-sting  into  the  uterine  cavity  plainly  distinguish- 
able ;  for  it  is  clear  that  true  hydatids  Avould  not  grow  in  the  uterine  cavity 
itself.  The  medical  defence  was  for  that  date  ingenious,  but  at  the  present 
time  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  be  inadmissible.  Tlie  contents  of  the  uterus 
were  not  produced — a  fact  which  left  the  case  in  mystery. 
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CHAPTER   62. 

CONCEALMENT    OF    THE    BIRTH    OF  A  CHILD — DEFINITION  OF  THE  OFFENCE — WOMEN 
ACQUITTED  OF  INFANTICIDE  FOUND  GUILTY  OF  CONCEALMENT — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

FROM  THE  REilAINS    OF    THE    BODY ANALYSIS    OF   BONES — THE    CHILD    MUST    BE 

DEAD — CONCEALMENT    OF    THE    OVUM    OR    EMBRYO NOT    NECESSARY   TO    PROVE 

AVHEN   THE    CHILD    DIED. 

Concealment  of  birth. — Medical  evidence  respecting  delivery  is  required  in 
two  cases :  1st,  when  the  birth  of  a  child  is  wilfully  concealed;  and  2ndly,  when 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  prematurely  expelled  by  criminal  means. 
The  concealment  of  pregnancy  is  no  offence  in  the  English  law  ;  but  the  con- 
cealment of  delivery  or  of  tlie  birth  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanoiu-  by  the  24 
and  25  Vict.  c.  100,  sec.  60,  the  words  of  Avhich  are  to  the  following  effect : — 
^  If  any  woman  shajl  be  delivered  of  a  child,  every  person  who  shall  by  any 
^  secret  dis^oosition  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whether  such  child  died 

i/  liefore,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth  thereof,  shall  be 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the 
'  i  >\V  fliscretion  of  the  Court  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
(^  S  with  or  Avdthout  hard  labour.'  A  proviso  is  added  to  the  effect  that  any  jDerson 

\  ^  tried  for  the  murder  of  any  child,  and  acquitted  thereof,  may  be  found  guilty 

of  concealment  of  birth,  if  it  shall  appear  in  evidence  that  the  child  had  re- 
cently been  born,  and  that  such  person  did  by  some  secret  disposition  of  the 
dead  body  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth. 

Various  interpretations  have  lieen  put  upon  the  terms  'concealment'  or  'secret 
disposition  '  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  evidence  does  not  affect  a  medical 
witness,  unless  he  himself  has  found  the  dead  body  or  was  present  when  it  '\vas 
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found.  It  -will  rest  "witli  tlie  judge  to  determine  whether  the  body  has  been  so 
disposed  of  as  to  constitute  legally  a  misdemeanour.  (Heg.  v.  Clarke,  Chelms- 
ford Summer  Assizes,  1864.) 

This  is  an  offence  of  which  Avomen  charged  Avith  child-miu-der  have  been 
liitherto  commonly  convicted  in  England ;  while  the  Scotch  law  punishes 
women  for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  if  the  child  be  dead  or  amissing. 
(Alison's  '  Criminal  Law,'  p.  153.)  The  medical  evidence  on  trials  for  this 
misdemeanour  is  exclusively  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  mother ;  and 
thus,  much  Avill  depend  upon  the  time  at  Avhich  this  is  made.  With  respect 
to  the  child,  its  body  need  not  even  be  produced,  provided  there  be  satisfactory 
eA'idence  of  its  death :  the  body  may  liaA^e  been  secretly  biuied  or  biu'nt,  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  ashes.   (See.  p.  IGl,  vol.  1.) 

According  to  the  statute  the  child  must  be  dead — the  concealment  of  the 
birth  of  a  liAdng  child  not  being  any  offence,  imless  it  should  happen  to  die 
before  its  birth  was  made  knoAvn.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Woodman 
(Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1845),  the  Avoman  was  acquitted  because  the  child  Avas 
living  Avhen  concealed.  Mr.  Chitty  says,  that  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence, 
the  child  must  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  (*  Med.  Jur.' 
p.  412)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a 
dead  child  at  the  sixth  or  under  the  seventh  month  Avould  be  as  much  an 
infringement  of  the  statute  as  if  it  Avere  more  advanced.  The  concealment  of 
the  aborted  but  undeveloped  ovum  or  embryo — of  a  monster,  i.e.  a  child  with- 
out human  shape,  a  mole  or  other  morbid  growth — Avould  not  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  contravention  of  the  statute.  I  am  not  aAvare  that  there  has  been  any 
judicial  decision  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lane  communicated  to  the  '  Medical 
Times'  (Aug.  1845)  a  case  in  Avhich  a  charge  of  concealed  birth  was  dismissed 
by  the  magistrates  of  Surrey,  because  the  concealment  referred  to  a  child  born 
at  the  eighth  month  in  its  membranes.  The  woman  stated  that  she  did  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  child  !  If  this  decision  is  correct,  the  main  object  of  the  sta- 
tute (i.e.  to  prevent  secret  delivery,  so  often  leading  to  miu-der)  may  be  effec- 
tually evaded.  The  case,  being  entirely  ncAV,  should  have  been  sent  for  trial, 
and  the  decision  left  to  the  proper  interpreters  of  the  laAv  ;  a  magisterial  deci- 
sion can  furnish  no  precedent  on  a  cpxestion  of  this  kind.  This  Avoman  must 
have  been  delivered  of  a  child,  fojtus,  or  embryo,  or  of  course  there  Avould 
have  been  no  pretence  for  the  charge.  That  a  child  may  be  thus  born  and 
removed  from  the  membranes  alive  is  a  fact  established  by  experience.  Dr. 
Brunton  reported  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  a  case  in  Avhich  the  entire  ovum 
Avas  expelled  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  and  the  child  Avas  rescued  alive, 
although  born  fifteen  minutes  before  being  taken  out  of  the  membranes.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  412).  In  another  case  of  sudden  delivery  the  child 
in  its  membranes  Avith  the  placenta  Avere  discharged  into  a  bucket.  It  Avas  not 
i-escued  in  time  to  save  life.     (Amer.  Jour.  April  1870,  p.  430.) 

A  singular  case  of  alleged  concealment  of  birth  occurred  at  the  Suffolk  Lent 
Assizes,  1853.  A  married  Avoman  Avas  charged  Avith  having  concealed  the 
birth  of  her  infant  child.  It  appeared  that  her  husband  and  the  neighbours 
supposed  she  AA^as  pregnant.  After  the  child  was  reported  to  have  been  born, 
it  Avas  alleged  that  it  had  died,  and  preparations  Avere  accordingly  made  for  the 
burial.  The  coffin  AA-as  examined,  andAvas  found  to  contain  not  the  body  of  a 
child  but  the  figure  of  a  doll.  The  learned  j  udge  directed  the  grand  jury  that  be- 
fore they  could  find  a  bill,  charging  the  prisoner  Avith  the  guilt  of  concealment, 
they  must  be  satisfied  (but  of  this  there  Avas  no  evidence  on  the  depositions)  that 
the  Avoman  had  really  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  prisoner  had  been  a  mar- 
ried Avoman  for  a  number  of  years,  and  her  conduct  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  endeaA'oured  to  impose  upon  her  husband 
and  her  neighbours.     The  case  fell  to  the  ground. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  material  liere,  as  it  is  in  a  case  of  alleged', 
infanticide,  to  prove  ivhen  tlie  child  died — whether  before,  during,  or  after  ■ 
its  birth ;   and  thus  those  subtleties,  and  technicalities  Avhich  are  met  with  in^ 
cases  of  child-murder  are  avoided.     In  regard  to  proof  of  concealment,  and 
what  constitutes  it,  these  are  essentially  legal  points ;  but  a  medical  practi- 
tioner may  sometimes  benefit  an  accused  person,  if  he  can  prove  that  the  female 
had  made  application  to  him  on  the   subject  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery. 
The  laAv  is  especially  lenient  mider  such  circumstances.     A  very  strict  inter- 
pretation appears  to  be  jout  upon  this  term  concealment.     There  must  be  a, 
'  secret  disposition  '  of  the  dead  body.    In  a  case  tried  before  the  Recorder,  Reg. 
v.  Honeyeomhe  C.  C.  C.  August,  1871),  a  woman  indicted  imder  the  statute,  was 
acquitted,  because  the  evidence  showed  that  the  body  of  the  infant  Avas  found 
on  a  rising  ground  in  a  field  Avhich  Avas  visible  from  a  public  higliAvay.     This 
Avas  held  not  to  be  concealment.    In  another  case,  a  girl,  Avho  AA'as  far  adA^anced" 
in  pregnancy,  Avent  into  a  recess  by  the  side  o£  the  road,  and  Avas  there  de- 
livered.    The  body  of  a  child  Avas  afterAvards  found  there  by  a  boy  Avho 
Avas  passing.     This  case  Avas  reserved  as  to  A\diether  this  Avas  such  a  secret  dis- 
position of  the  body  as  to  constitute  the  legal  offence  of  concealment  of  birth. 
Questions  connected  Avith  concealment  of  birth  do  not  fall  imder  the    jm'is- 
diction  of  a  coroner : — the  medical  eAddence  is  therefore  required  by  a  magistrate. 
Medical  Avitnesses  Avere  formerly  exposed  to  much  trouble  and  inconvenience 
in  giving  their  evidence  on  these  occasions  (see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  19,  287)  ;    but 
the  defect  has  been  remedied  by  statute.     (1  Vic.  c.  44.) 

In  a  case  under  the  Scotch  statute  in  reference  to  the  concealment  of  preg- 
nancy, for  a  report  of  AA^iich  I  am  indebted  to  an  eminent  legal  authority,  this 
-question  arose,  viz. — '  Whether  the  charge  Avas  excluded  if  the  AA'oman,  an  im- 
married  female,  proved  that  she  had  intimated  that  she  Avas  Avith  child  to  the 
father,  but  denied  the  pregnancy  to  everyone  else  ?     That  the  object  of  the 
statute  was  defeated  in  such  a  case,  and  yet  that  the  main  fact  on  Avhich  the 
statutory  offence  is  founded  Avas  proved,  could  not  be  doubted.     Concealment, 
and  not  calling  and  making  use  of  assistance  in  the  birth,  constitute  the  offence. 
The  Court  of  Judiciary  AA^as  nearly  equally  divided.     The  majority  Avent  on 
the  bare  terms  of  the  statute :  the  minority  held  that  concealment  Avas  here  a 
general  term  to  denote  the  denial  to  all  near  and  around  the  Avoman,  and  from 
Avhom  assistance  might  be  obtained,  and  Avas  coupled  Avith  not  calling  for  as- 
sistance in  the  birth.    As  a  letter  Avritten  to  Australia,  if  the  father  had  gone 
there,  could  not  be  taken  to  exclude  the  statutory  offence,  and  as  the  Avoman 
concealed  her  pregnancy  and  had  obtained  no  assistance  in  the  birth,  an  ex- 
pression Avhich  shoAvs  Avhat  the  character  of  the  concealment  referred  to  is,. 
the  communication  of  the  fact  of  pregnancy  to  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  (often  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  child  than  the  mother)  really  could 
not  lead  to  its  preservation,  and  left  the  concealment  Avhich  the  statute  referred 
to,  eqiially  complete.     But  the  point  Avas  not  actually  decided,  as  it  Avas  thought 
that  the  terms  of  the  special  verdict  did  not  raise  the  question,  but,  by  an  ac- 
cidental form  of  expression,  excluded  it.' 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  married  AVoman  charged  Avith  this  ofi^ence,  but  a  man 
and  his  Avife  Avere  convicted  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  at  the  Lincoln 
Lent  Assizes,  1872  {Reg.  v.  Curtis  and  loife).  The  Avoman  Avas  delivered  of 
a  still-born  child  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  husband  buried  the  body  in  his, 
garden,  Avhere  it  Avas  afterAvards  found.  Before  the  birth  of  the  child  the  Avo- 
man denied  that  she  Avas  pregnant,  and  after  her  delivery  declared  that  she  had 
not  been  aAvare  of  her  pregnancy.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  Avas  that  no  rea- 
sonable motive  could  be  assigned  for  a  husband  and  Avife  concealing  the  body 
of  a  dead  child. 
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CHAPTER    63. 


ABORTION    FROM    NATURAL    CAUSES ITS    FREQUENCY  —  THE    RESULT    OF  VIOLENCE 

AND  ACCIDENT CRIMINAL    CAUSES — ABORTION  BY  MECHANICAL  MEANS FATAL 

RESULTS MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES- — -DRUGS  AND  POISONS  —  EMMENAGOGUES  AND 

ECBOLICS RUE — PENNYROYAL SAVIN OIL  OF  SAVIN — TANSY — ASARABACCA. 

By  abortion  is  commonly  understood,  in  medicine,  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  If  the  expulsion  takes 
place  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  have  a  prema- 
ture labour.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  of  this  kind,  biit  the  term  abortion | 
is  applied  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  before  the! 
term  of  gestation  is  completed ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
popular  term  miscarriage.  Criminal  abortion  is  rarely  attempted  before  the 
third  month ;  it  is  perhaps  most  common  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month, 
because  then  a  woman  begins  for  the  first  time  to  acquire  a  certainty  of  her 
pregnancy.  The  causes  of  abortion  may  be  either  natural  or  violent.  The 
latter  only  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  ;  but  a  medical  witness  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  Avhich  are  called  natural,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  others  which  depend  on  the  application  of  violence.  These  natural 
causes  are  so  frequent,  that  ^according  to  Mr.  Whitehead's  observation — of 
2,000  j)regnancies,  one  in  seven  terminated  in  abortion.  These  causes  are 
commonly  ascribable  to  peculiarities  in  the  female  system,  to  the  presence  of 
uterine  or  other  diseases,  or  to  some  moral  shock  sustained  by  a  woman  during- 
pregnancy.  The  natural  causes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  the  real  cause 
being  overlooked.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  Ed.  'Med.  Jour.'  Aug. 
1865,  p.  120.)  All  diseases  which  strongly  affect  the  uterus  or  general 
system  of  the  woman  may  give  rise  to  abortion.  An  attack  of  smallpox  has 
been  known  to  produce  it ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Acton  that  the 
presence  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  the  father  is  not  only  a  cause  of  infec- 
tion in  the  offspring,  but  of  repeated  abortion  in  the  female,  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
36,  p.  164 ;  Eamsbotham's  '  Obstetric  Medicine,'  p.  655.)  These  facts  deserve: 
attention,  when  it  is  proved  that  a  woman  has  really  aborted,  and  an  attempt 
is  unjustly  made  to  fix  an  alleged  act  of  criminality  on  another.  For  further 
information  on  the  nximerous  natural  and  accidental  causes  which  may  give, 
rise  to  abortion,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Mr.  Whitehead  '  On 
Abortion  and  Sterility,'  p.  252  ;  also  for  the  effects  of  undue  lactation  and 
diseases  of  the  placenta,  in  causing  abortion,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  4, 
1852,  p.  580,  and  March  19,  1853,  p.  302.)  In  considering  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  pregnancy  the  uterus 
is  subject  to  a  natural  periodical  excitement,  corresponding  to  what  would  have- 
been  the  menstrual  jaeriods  dating  from  the  last  cessation.  Hence  comjsara- 
tively  trivial  causes  operating  at  these  periods  may  lead  to  an  expulsion  of  the- 
foetus.  Dr.  Salomon  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  premature  delivery  fol- 
lowed the  mercurial ization  of  the  system.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  Jime, 
1845,  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  658.) 

The  violent  causes  of  abortion  may  be  of  an  accidental  or  criminal  nature^ 
In  general,  the  distinction  will  not  be  difficult ;  the  kind  of  violence  and  the 
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adequacy  of  the  alleged  cause  to  j^roduce  abortion,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
evidence.  In  reference  to  criminal  cases,  the  causes  may  be  referred  either, 
first,  to  the  use  of  mechanical  means,  or  secondly,  of  irritating  medicinal  sub- 
stances wluch  act  upon  the  uterus  or  bowels.  They  operate  with  greater  cer- 
tainty just  in  proportion  as  the  pregnancy  is  advanced. 

MECHANICAL    MEANS. 

Among  the  mechanical  causes  may  be  mentioned — severe  exercise,  the  vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  body,  as  by  riding  or  driving  over  a  rough  pavement,  in 
which  case  no  marks  of  violence  would  be  apparent.  Any  physical  shock, 
sustained  by  the  body,  may  operate  indirectly  on  the  iiterus.  Blows  or  violent 
pressiu-e  on  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  resorted  to ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
marks  of  violence  will  be  commonly  perceptible.  Instruments  have  been  de- 
A'ised  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  membranes,  destroying  the  child,  and 
thereby  leading  to  its  expulsion.  Devergie  speaks  of  such  instruments  being- 
well  known  in  England,  and  of  English  midwives  deriving  a  living  from  the 
practice  of  this  crime.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  285.)  Although  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  exaggerated  statement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cases  have  trans- 
pired which  show  that  the  crime  is  frequently  perpetrated  by  irregular  medical 
practitioners,  who  basely  derive  a  profit  from  the  practice ;  and  for  one  case 
that  comes  to  light  probably  a  dozen  are  effectually  concealed.  In  several 
instances  the  crime  has  been  traced  to  a  low  class  of  German  and  French 
medical  men,  not  on  the  English  register,  and  probably  not  duly  licensed  in 
their  respective  countries.  In  the  case  of  Barker  (p.  197)  a  French  doctor 
was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  Avoman  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments; and  in  Reg.  v.  Stadtmilhler  (Liverpool  Winter  Ass.  1858)  a  German 
doctor  was  charged  with  murder  under  similar  circumstances.  A  healthy 
young  woman,  ^t.  22,  consulted  the  prisoner  in  reference  to  her  pregnant 
state.  He  employed  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  She 
died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  inspection  severe  internal  injuries  were 
found,  Avhich  c[uite  accounted  for  her  death.  Before  the  inspection  was  made 
the  prisoner  signed  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  as  '  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.'  He  was  convicted  of  murder.  Ini?e^.  v.  Ff m^f 7m ?^  (Stafford  Winter 
Assizes,  1872)  a  woman  was  convicted  of  using  an  instrument  with  intent  to 
procure  abortion.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  instrmnent  was 
used,  the  prosecutrix  was  taken  ill,  and  gave  birth  to  a  dead  and  immature 
child.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  previously  committed  acts 
of  a  similar  kind.  Denman,  J.,  sentenced  her  to  fifteen  years  penal  ser- 
vitude. 

Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion 
than  medicinal  substances ;  yet,  from  the  fact  of  such  attempts  being  made  by 
ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies  from  inflammation  of  the  womb 
or  peritoneum,  or  other  serious  after-consequences.  A  case  was  tried  some 
years  since,  in  which  the  evidence  showed  that- the  prisoner  had  attempted  to 
produce  abortion  in  the  deceased  by  thrusting  wooden  skewers  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus.  Inflammation  and  gangrene  took  place,  and  the  woman 
■died.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  executed  for  miu-der.  (For  a  similar 
■case  by  Mr.  M'Pherson,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  102 ;  see  also  another  case 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  45,  p.  693.) 

When  the  death  of  the  woman  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  does,  under  these 
•circumstances,  the  crime  is  considered  to  be  murder,  although  the  accused 
anay  not  have  intended  to  destroy  life.  The  law  was  thus  laid  down  by 
Bramwell,  B.,  in  Stadtmilhler^ s  case  {suprli) : — '  If  a  man  for  an  unlawful 
purpose  used  a,  dangerous  instrument,  or  medicine,  or  other  means,  and  thereby 
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death  ensued,  tliat  was  murder,  altliougla  lie  might  not  have  intended  to 
cause  death,  although  the  person  dead  might  have  consented  to  the  act  which 
terminated  in  death,  and  although  possibly  he  might  very  much  regret  the  termi- 
nation that  had  taken  place  contrary  to  his  hopes  and  expectations.  This  was 
wilful  mru-der.  But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence  had  thrown  on  the  judge 
the  task  of  saying  whether  the  case  could  be  reduced  to  manslaughter.  There 
Avas  such  a  possibility,  but  to  adopt  it  would  be,  he  thought,  to  run  counter  to  the 
evidence  given.  If  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  used  the 
instrument  not  with  any  intention  to  destroy  life,  and  that  the  instrument  was 
not  a  dangerous  one,  although  he  used  it  for  an  unlaAvful  purpose,  that  would 
reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter.  He  really  did  not  think  they  could  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  instrument  was  a  dangerous  one,  if  at 
all  used.  Then,  if  it  were  so  iised  by  the  prisoner,  the  case  was  one  of  mur- 
der ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  case  but  a  verdict  either  of  miu'der  or  of 
acquittal.' 

Any  mechanical  injury  done  to  the  iiterus  always  implies  interference  of 
some  other  person  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Mr.  Eichards,  medical 
officer  of  Bancoorah,  informs  me  that  the  professional  abortionists  of  India,  the 
native  dhaees,  who  are  women  of  the  lowest  castes,  generally  adopt  this  method 
of  procuring  abortion.  They  insert  into  the  uterus  a  twig  of  a  tree  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  smeared  with  assaf  oetida.  The  membranes  are  ruptured, 
abortion  takes  place,  and  the  Avoman  dies  from  peritonitis,  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  being  usually  found  perforated.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  these  cases 
to  refer  death  to  snake-bite,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inspection  of  the  body  ! 
A  post-mortem  examination  generally  reveals  this  mode  of  procuring  abortion. 

It  is  obvioiis  that  mechanical  means  can  seldom  be  applied  to  the  uterus 
without  leaving  marks  of  violence  on  this  organ  as  well  as  on  the  body  of 
the  child.  If  the  woman  should  die  an  inspection  Avill  at  once  settle  the 
point.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1834,1,191;  1838,1,425;  1839,2,109.)  An  im- 
portant case  of  this  kind  Avas  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in  Scotland  in 
1858  (case  of  Reid,  'Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  11,  1858).  The  uterus  near  its  mouth 
j)resented  two  openings  in  its  substance,  described  as  pmictured  Avounds  by 
the  medical  Avitnesses  for  the  prosecution  who  made  the  examination,  and  as 
the  oj)enings  of  torn  blood-vessels  by  others  who  Avere  called  for  the  defence. 
There  was  also  a  rupture  of  one  ovary.  The  prisoner  Avas  convicted  ;  but  the 
medical  ma]T.  Avho  Avas  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  crime 
committed  suicide.  The  case  is  chiefly  important  in  shoAving  that  any  ap- 
parent mechanical  injury  to  the  uterus  should  be  minutely  examined  at  the 
time  of  inspection,  so  that  no  doubt  of  the  cause  may  afterAvards  be  enter- 
tained. If,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  mother  survive  and  the  child  be  expel- 
led, then  marks  of  violence  Avill  be  found  on  its  body.  These  marks  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  its  death ;  but  that  is  not  here  the  question.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  they  have  not  resulted  from  accidental  causes  during  gesta- 
tion or  subsequently  to  delivery,  then  their  presence  may  furnish  strong  corro- 
borative evidence  of  the  actual  means  by  Avhich  abortion  was  attempted.  It 
is  said  that  abortion  has  been  in  some  instances  accomplished  by  frequent 
bleeding  from  the  arm.  This  effect  may  follmv  as  a  result  of  shock  produced 
by  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  An  examination  of  the  veins  of  the 
arms  Avould  show  Avhether  any  such  attempt  had  been  recently  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  abortion,  the  most 
effectual,  and  that  Avhich  most  certainly  brings  on  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
uterus,  is  the  destruction  of  the  ovimi  or  embryo.  If  by  accident  or  design  the 
ovular  membranes  shoidd  become  ruptured,  gestation  is  arrested,  and  abortion 
necessarily  ensues.  At  any  period  of  pregnancy,  therefore,  a  pimcture  through 
the  membranes  Avill  sooner  or  later  occasion  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus,. 
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(Ramsbotliam's  '  Obstetric  Medicine,'  p.  G55.)  This  author  remarks  that  the 
performance  of  the  operation  demands  a  most  accurate  knoAvledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal  structures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  de- 
velopment Avhich  the  neck  of  the  uterus  assumes  at  different  periods  of  preg- 
nancy. In  medical  jiractice  for  the  induction  of  premature  labour,  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  either  by  the  use  of  a  female  catheter,  or  by  an  instrument 
of  this  shape,  but  including  a  blade  like  a  tonsil-lancet.  Unless  the  inner 
membrane  or  amnion  be  opened,  gestation  may  still  proceed,  and  abortion  Avill 
not  take  place.  When  the  membranes  are  completely  penetrated  and  the  waters 
are  discharged,  uterine  action  is  invariably  induced,  but  the  time  which  elapses 
from  the  performance  of  the  operation  to  the  commencement  of  laboiu-  is  sub- 
i  ject  to  great  variation.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  states  that  he  has  known  the  uterus 
begin  to  act  in  ten  hours  after  the  rupture,  but  in  another  case  a  week  elapsed 
Defore  its  action  commenced.  As  a  general  rule,  uterine  action  is  fully  estab- 
lished in  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It  miist  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  where 
a  criminal  intention  exists,  so  long  a  period  is  required  for  removing  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus.  The  cases  above  referred  to  Avere  cases  of  obstetric  prac- 
tice, in  Avhich  there  was  no  desire  to  expose  the  female  to  the  slightest  risk, 
and  premature  labour  was  openly  induced.  In  a  criminal  attempt  by  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  in  which  the  woman  would  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  act, 
the  removal  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  might  be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time.  At  any  rate,  the  time  for  the  completion  of  abortion  could  not  be 
measured  by  cases  in  which  the  uterus  has  been  left  to  rmdergo  spontaneous 
contraction  after  the  membranes  had  been  punctured,  and  the  waters  had  es- 
caped. There  would,  however,  be  great  danger  to  a  Avoman  in  the  necessary 
manipulations  required.  The  reader  will  find  reports,  by  M.  Tardieu,  of  nu- 
merous cases  of  abortion  as  a  result  of  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  uterus, 
in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1855,  1,  406  ;  and  some  good  practical  remarks  l)y 
the  same  writer,  on  the  mode  in  Avhich  these  inquiries  should  be  conducted,  in 
the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1856,  1 ,  141.  On  the  mechanical  means  for  procuring 
abortion  and  the  results,  see  a  paper  bv  Dr.  Lex  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.' 
1866,  1,  253.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  a  complete  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts. 
The  certain  death  of  the  woman  will  convert  the  crime  into  murder,  when  in- 
struments are  introduced  into  her  body  by  persons  Avho  are  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  on 
several  occasions  misused  their  professional  knoAvledge,  and  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  prosecutions  for  this  crime.  Sometimes  the  charge  has  been  raised 
falsely,  for  the  purposes  of  extortion,  or  through  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Avoman;  at  others,  the  evidence  has  left  it  very  clear  that  the  charge 
Avas  Avell-founded.  Of  late  years  medical  men  have  rather  freely  used  the 
speculum.  When  this  instrument  has  been  improperly  or  unnecessarily  used 
on  a  pregnant  Avoman,  a  charge  of  attempted  abortion  by  instruments  may  be 
easily  raised  against  a  medical  practitioner.  A  trial  took  place  at  the  Exeter 
Lent  Assizes,  1854  (^Eeg.  v.  Griffin  and  Venn),  in  Avhich  it  Avas  charged  that  the 
accused,  Venn  (a  surgeon),  had  feloniously  used  an  instrviment  Avith  the  intent 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  the  prosecutrix.  According  to  the  evidence, 
Venn  had  on  scA^eral  occasions  passed  a  round  polished  instrument  into  the 
body  of  the  Avoman,  once  in  a  copj^ice  and  at  another  time  in  a  field.  The  de- 
fence Avas,  that  the  surgeon  had  rnerely  used  a  speculum  to  ascertain  Avdiether 
she  Avas  pregnant,  in  order  to  knoAV  hoAv  to  prescribe  for  her ;  and  that  it 
Avas  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever  intended  to  procure  alwrtion,  for  this 
had  not  folloAved,  and  it  might  haA^e  been  easily  jjroduced  by  him  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy  if  he  had   Avished   it.       The  prisoners  Avere  acquitted.    Ad- 
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mitting  the  statements  of  the  prosecutrix  and  prisoner  to  be  correct,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  medical  practitioners,  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their  profession, 
■do  not  commonly  use  a  speculum  in  open  fields  or  coppices  to  determine 
whether  a  female  is  pregnant  or  not :   and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  spe- 

•  culum  is  not  required  for  determining  the  question  of  pregnancy  at  all.  This 
case  conveys  a  serious  caution  to  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

MEDICINAL    SUBSTANCES. 

Emmenagogites.     Ecbolics. — These  are  more  frequently  resorted  to  for  in- 

•  ducing  criminal  abortion  than  other  means  ;   but  they  rarely  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose,  and  when  abortion  follows,  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of/ 
the  life  of  the  Avoman.     Mineral  poisons  have  been  ignorantly  employed  for  I 
this  nefarious  object,  and  often  with  a  fatal  result.     Among  these  substances 
may  be  mentioned  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  acid  chromate  of  potash 
(Horn's   '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'   1866,   2,   113),   sulphate  of  copper,  copperas 

■  or  sulphate  of  iron,  the  miu'iated  tinctiu-e  of  iron,  and  other  irritants.  Me- 
tallic mercury^  Avhich  is  generally  reputed  to  be  innocent,  has  been  given  for 
the  piu-pose  of  procuring  abortion.  In  a  recent  case,  recorded  by  Sir  D.  Gibb 
('Lancet,'  March  8,  1873,  p.  339),  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  uterus,  but 

•  caused  some  severe  nervous  symptoms,  which  would  justify  the  application 
of  the  term  '  noxious '  to  this  substance. 

A  man  administered  to  a  girl,  £et.  20,  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  about 
four  ounces  and  a  half  of  metalhc  mercury.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  uterus, 
but  in  a  few  days,  owing  to  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  metal,  tremors 
began  to  affect  the  right  side  of  her  body.  Her  gait  became  unsteady,  and 
she  stumbled  in  walking.    These  symptoms  continued  unabated  for  two  months, 

-  and  then  affected  the  left  side.  She  lost  the  poAver  of  grasping  things.  She 
went  the  full  time,  and  the  symptoms  had  then  almost  disappeared.  This,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  instance  in  which  mercury  has  been  given  for  such 
a  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  these  powerful  poisons  may 
proxluce  violent  symptoms  and  destroy  life,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
gravid  uterus  or  its  contents.  In  July  1845,  I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of 
ii  woman,  jet.  22,  who  had  passed  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnane}'-,  and  who 
had  died,  it  was  supposed,  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that,  with  the  view  of  producing  abortion,  she  had  been  advised  to 
take  a  large  dose  of  arsenic.  She  suffered  fi-om  severe  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  died  in  seven  hours,  without  having  aborted.  A  large  quantity  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  has  frequently  caused  severe  symptoms,  and 
seriously  injured  health,  without  producing  abortion.  In  a  case  in  which  my 
evidence  was  required  at  the  Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1863  {Beg.  v.  Eumhle\ 
it  was  proved  that  this  compound  of  iron  had  been  given  in  large  doses  daily 
to  a  pregnant  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.  It  had  not  had  this 
effect,  but  it  had  seriously  injured  the  health  of  the  woman.  The  prisoner  also 
gave  to  her  cantharides  in  pills.  The  defence  was,  that  these  were  proper  me- 
dicines for  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  under  which  it  was  alleged  she  Avas 
labouring.  The  large  doses  administered,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  the  me- 
dicines were  sujoplied,  proved  that  they  had  been  given  unlawfully,  and  with 
criminal  intent ;  and  the  druggist  who  supplied  them,  knowing  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  required,  was  convicted.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  other 
merciu'ial  compounds  may  cause  death,  without  in  any  way  exciting  the  uterus 
to  expel  its  contents. 

Drugs,  such  as  croton  oil,  elaterium,  gamboge,  and  other  drastic  purgatives, 
have  been  used  with  criminal  intent  without  causing  abortion.  Aloes  and  two 
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of  its  compounds,  hiera  jnci^a,  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  canella  bark,  and  Fila- 
cotia  {piluliv  coccitn)  sometimes  called  '  pill  cocliia,'  a  mixtm-e  of  aloes  andl' 
colocynth,  are  much  used  as  purgatives  among  the  poor.  In  large  or  repeated.; 
doses,  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  j^ower  of  exciting  the  titerus,  and  are- 
secretly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  abortion.  Although  not  poisons  in  the- 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed  of  these  drugs,  and  of  all  j)urga- 
tives  which  cause  much  straining  or  specially  affect  the  rectum,  that  they  may 
readily  bring  on  abortion  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  while  they  fail 
in  the  earlier  stages.  For  a  notice  of  the  specific  action  of  some  of  these  sub- - 
stances  see  vol.  1,  pp.  321,  325. 

The  herbs  wlrich  have  acquired  a  poj)ular  repute  as  abortives  in  the  form 
of  powdered  leaves,  infusion  or  decoction,  are  very  numerous.     Some  are  in- 
nocent, such  as  pennyroyal,  broom,  and  fern;   others  are  pernicious,  such  as - 
white  and  black  hellebore,  yew,  and  labiu-num.   A  decoction  of  broom  simply 
acts  as  a  diuretic. 

The  medicinal  substances  above  described,  if  they  have  any  effect,  exert  an 
indirect  action  on  the  uterus  by  producing  a  shock  to  the  general  system.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  bodies  which  are  considered  to  act  on  the  uterus- 
directly.     These  are  classed  imder  the  names  of  emmenagogues  and  ecbolics... 
As  in  certain   trials  for  criminal  abortion  some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the- 
application  of  these  terms    (see  Seg.  v.  Wcdlis,  infra),  it  mil  be  necessary 
-to  state  here  what  is  imderstood  by  them.     Emmenagogues  {iYovci  ififxfjvia,. 
the  menstrual  discharge,  and  ayuiydc,  exciting)  signify  those  medicines  which., 
excite  or  promote  the  menses.    The  late  Dr.  Pereira  enumerates  among  these 
savin,  black  hellebore,  aloes,  gamboge,  rue,  madder,  stinking  goosefoot  {chcno- 
2)oclmn  oliduiii)  gin  and  borax,  and  for  the  most  part  substances  which  when, 
taken  m.  large  doses  act  as  drastic  purgatives  or  stimidating  diiu-etics.     When 
amenorrhoea  co-exists  with  anjemia  the  most  effectual  emmenagogues  are  cha- 
lybeates,  the  preparations  of  iron,  including  Griffith's  mixture.     (  'Elements- 
of  Materia  Medica,'  by  Taylor  and  Rees,  4th  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  270.)     Ecbolics  ^ 
(from  ik-fioXini',  a  medicine  Avhich  causes  abortion  or  the  expulsion  of  the  fostus) 
imply  medicines  which  operate  directly  as  abortives.    They  excite  iiterine  pon— 
tractions  and  thereby  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Pereira  (Op.  cit.  p.  271)  justly  observes  that  '  ecbolics  are  essentially 
distinguished  from  emmenagogues  by  this  cii-ciunstance,  that  while  the  latter 
stimulate  the  vascular  system  (blood-circidation)  of  the  uterus,  the  former-- 
excite  the  uterine  muscular  fibres  to  contraction.  Ecbolics,  therefore,  are  truly 
abortives,  they  promote  the  lexjDulsion  of  substances  contained  in  the  uterine 
cavity :  such  as  the  foetus,  the  i^lacenta,  hydatids,  clots  of  blood,  &c.  The 
number  of  ecbolics  kno"\\T2  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the  only  knoAvn  unequivocal  i 
agent  of  this  kind  is  ergot.  Tlie  ergot  in  ordinary  use  is  that  of  rye ;  but  the 
ergot  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  equally  effectual,  and  the  same  perhaps  may-  be 
stated  of  the  ergot  of  all  grasses.      Borax  is  also  said  to  act  as  an  ecbolici' 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  substances  derived  from  the  vegetable, . 
animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  have  been  employed  for  procuring  abor- 
tion, and  on  the  sjoecific  effects  of  these  agents  when  administered  to  pregnant  • 
women,  medical  opinions  may  be  required.  Such  are  yew  leaves,  grains  of  para- 
dise, tansy,  hellebore  (white  and  black),  squills,  pennyroyal,  cantharides,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  and  iron-filings.    The  substances  vary  with  the  locality.    Mr. . 
Eichards  informs  me  that  the  native  Indian  abortionists  employ  the  following 
drugs:   camphor,  the  juice  of  the  jeata,  the  mulberry,  and  seajeena-root,.  as  ; 
Avell  as  pan  root,  a  species  of  pepper.     These  act  chiefly  as  irritants  upon  the 
system,  although  they  are  siipposed  to  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  uterus  as  . 
ecbolics.    The  English  herbs  on  Avhich  medical  opinions  may  be  required  are 
chiefly  rue,  pennyroyal,  savin,  and  tansy. 
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Rxie  (Buta  graveolens).  This  common  garden  plant  lias  been  much  used  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  JM.  Tardieu  has  reported  three  cases  in  which  a  strong 
decoction  of  rue  produced  abortion  at  the  fourth, fifth,  and  about  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy  respectively,  and  the  women  recovered.  ('  Ann.  d'llyg.'  1855, 
1,  403.)  Among  the  symptoms  caused  by  rue  when  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
abortion  are  profuse  salivation  and  great  swelling  of  the  tongue.  Abortion 
has  slowly  taken  place  after  five  or  six  days.  There  has  been  no  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  but  the  woman  has  not  recovered  from  the  effects  for  a  long 
time.  (  Horn's '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  1,  233.)  Eue  acts  most  poAverfuEy  when 
taken  in  the  fresh  state.  The  active  principle  appears  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  which 
gives  the  remarkable  odour  to  the  plant.  The  oil  is  most  abundant  in  the 
seeds.  The  crystalline  body  called  rutine  or  rutinic  acid,  has  no  physiological 
properties.  In  the  event  of  the  leaves  being  taken,  the  best  evidence  Avill  be 
fm-nished  by  their  botanical  characters. 

Pennyroyal  (^Mentha  Pulegium).  This  is  a  variety  of  mint.  It  was  formerly 
iised  in  medicine  in  infusion  under  the  name  of  pennyroyal  water.  It  is  noAV 
excluded  from  the  Pharmacopojia  as  inert  and  iiseless.  Its  properties  are  owing 
to  an  essential  oil  which  may  be  distilled  fi'om  the  leaves.  The  odour  of  the 
oil  as  well  as  of  the  leaves  closely  resembles  that  of  peppermint.  The  oil  mixed 
Avith  nine  parts  of  spirit  forms  the  Spiritus  Pulegii  or  essence  of  penny- 
royal. The  infusion,  under  the  name  of  pennyroyal  tea  or  pennyroyal  Avater^, 
is  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  obstructed  menstruation,  and  it  has  also  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion ;  but  it  has  neither  emmenagogue  nor  ecbolic- 
properties,  and  is  not  noAv  employed  for  any  2)urpose  by  medical  practitioners^ 
It  is  a  Avarm  stomachic,  like  the  other  mints,  and  its  place  in  j^harmacy  is  noAV 
supplied  by  peppermint  Avater. 

Any  notice  of  this  substance  here  Avould  haA^e  been  quite  unnecessary,  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  trial  for  criminal  abortion  {Heg.  v.  Wallis,  1871) 
strongly  abortive  properties  Avere  incorrectly  assigned  to  it ;  and  it  Avas  de- 
scribed as  a  highly  noxious  substance.  Pennyroyal  infusion  or  tea  has  no  more 
effect  than  peppermint,  spearmint,  or  camj^hor  Avater :  and  Avith  regard  to  the 
essential  oil,  of  Avhich  the  fresh  herb  contains  about  one  per  cent.,  Dr.  Pereira. 
describes  it  as  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue,  in  doses  of  fi-oni; 
tAvo  drops  to  five  droj)s  taken  on  sugar.  ('  Materia  Medica,'  a'oI.  2,  pt.  1,  p. 
514.)  No  author  assigns  to  it  ecbolic  properties,  and  this  is  really  the  point 
for  inquiry  in  a  case  of  alleged  criminal  abortion.  A  medical  Avitness  at  the 
trial  above  referred  to,  stated  that  pennyroyal  Avould  produce  abortion,  but 
admitted  in  cross-examination  that  he  had  no  practical  knoAAdedge  of  its  pro- 
perties, and  imless  taken  for  some  time  and  of  considerable  strength,  it  AVOuld 
have  no  effect  at  all ! 

This  Avitness  appears  to  have  based  his  opinion  of  the  abortive  properties  of 
pennyroyal  on  the  foUoAving  case,  noticed  in  Beck's  '  Medical  Jurisprudence.' 
At  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  in  1820,  a  man  is  reported  to  haA'e  been  convicted 
of  administering  steel-filings  and  pennyroyal  Avater  Avith  intent  to  procure 
abortion,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  abortion  AA'as  produced  or  that  the  penny- 
royal Avater  had  any  noxious  effects.  The  prisoner  Avas  convicted  under  the 
direction  of  the  judge  (Baron  Wood)  that  if  the  intent  in  administering  Avas. 
to  procure  abortion,  although  the  drugs  might  be  incapable  of  producing  sucht 
an  effect,  still  he  Avould  be  guilty,  under  the  statute.  The  degree  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  this  case  as  proving  the  ecbolic  properties  of  pennyroyal  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  folloAving  case  also  cited  by  Beck  :  '  Dr.  Watkins  relates 
a  case  in  Avhich  the  mere  odour  of  it  (pennyroyal)  produced  abortion  in  a 
delicate  Avoman  at  the  fom-th  month.'  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  1,  434.)  Dr. 
Beck  gives  no  support  to  this  theory.     He  merely  states  of  pennyroyal  that 
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it  is  reputed  by  some  to  be  a  2:)ower£ul  abortive,  and  then  (juotes  a  note  of  tlie 
Chelmsford  case  from  Paris  and  Fonblanqiie.     ('  Med.  Jnr.'  vol.  o,  p.  88.) 

Medical  Avitnesses  should  be  more  careful  in  giving  evidence  on  these  occa- 
sions in  reference  to  the  properties  of  drugs.  They  have  to  consider  seriously 
in  all  cases  of  alleged  criminal  abortion  by  drugs,  whether  the  substance  is 
noxious — whether  it  is  an  emmenagogue  or  really  an  ecbolic.  They  should 
base  their  opinions  either  on  actual  personal  experience  or  on  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  have  really  studied  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  otherwise  coun- 
sel may  be  greatly  misled  in  placing  the  facts  before  the  Court.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Reg.  v.  Wallis,  the  learned  counsel  for  bhe  prosecution  stated  that  he 
should  shoAv  by  the  opinions  of  good  medical  witnesses,  whose  evidence  on  this 
point  was  remarkably  strong,  that  pennyroyal  was  a  well  known  herb  and  '  one 
calculated  and  well  known  to  be  calculated  to  procure  abortion ! '  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  misquoted  in  order  to  support  this  incorrect  view,  whereas 
all  that  was  there  stated  respecting  pennyroyal,  was  that  it  was  one  of  those  sub- 
stances which  had  acquired '  popular  repute  '  for  procuring  abortion.  ('  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Sled.  Jur.,'  p.  782.)  It  was  not  described  as  an  emmena- 
gogue or  ecbolic  or  as  a  substance  having  any  abortive  or  noxious  properties. 

The  case  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  is  of  some  interest  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view,  Eeg.  v.  WaUis.  (Winchester  Autimm  Assizes, 
1871.)  A  solicitor  was  charged  with  administering,  or  causing  to  be  admi- 
nistered, to  a  lady  pregnant  by  him,  certain  noxious  drugs,  namely,  the 
infusion  of  pennyroyal  and  a  quantity  of  '  Griffiths's  mixture,'  with  intent  to 
procure  abortion.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  from 
a  druggist  the  two  substances  mentioned,  and  had  handed  them  to  the  lady.  She 
subsequently  had  a  miscarriage,  and  the  prisoner  was  present  soon  after  the 
■delivery,  but  the  body  of  the  child  was  not  forthcoming.  The  lady  had  reached 
the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  prior  to  the  miscarriage,  there  were  no 
urgent  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  or  pain,  such  as  irritant  substances, 
given  for  the  jaurpose  of  exciting  abortion,  commonly  produce.  She  soon  re- 
covered without  any  bad  symptom.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  mechanical 
violence  had  been  used  or  drugs  of  a  poAverf  ul  kind,  taken  by  her.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  horse-exercise  up  to  almost  the  date  of  the  mis- 
carriage ;  and  it  was  alleged  for  the  defence  that  at  this  time  she  had  met  with 
an  accident  or  had  sustained  a  shock  while  riding,  Avhich  might  account  for  the 
premature  confinement. 

It  Avas  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal,  and 
also  a  bottle  of  a  compound  of  iron  and  myrrh  called  Griffiths's  mixture,  assign- 
ing an  untrue  reason  for  procuring  them,  and  had  handed  them  to  the  lady. 
The  medical  evidence  at  the  trial  chiefly  turned  upon  the  question  Avhether 
pennyroyal  and  Griffiths'  mixtru-e  Avere  such  substances  as  Avould  produce  abor- 
tion. Some  medical  Avitnesses  called  for  the  prosecution  deposed  that  they 
would  ;  others,  including  Drs.  Hicks,  Barnes,  and  Tyler  Smith,  said  that  they 
would  not  act  on  the  uterus  to  expel  the  contents. 

The  jriry  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  charge  of  administering  the  drugs. 
The  remai'kable  part  of  this  case  is  the  conflict  of  medical  opinion  on  the  pro- 
perties of  such  substances  as  pennyroyal  and  Griffiths'  mixture.  With  regard 
to  this  mixture  there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  its  having  had  any  effect  on 
the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  Avoman  as  an  abortive  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
Avhich  could  lead  to  such  a  result.  Griffith's  mixture  has  been  long  used  in 
medicine  as  a  chalybeate  tonic.  It  is  a  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  having  no 
action  on  the  uterus  as  an  ecbolic,  although  often  given  to  Avomen  not  preg- 
nant as  an  emmenagogue.  A  small  dose  Avould  do  no  injury,  but  a  large  dose 
might  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  this  case  the  prosecutrix  Avas  called  as 
a  Avitness,  and  she  stated  that  Griffith's  mixture  had  been  procured  for  her  by 
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the  prisoner  at  her  request.  She  had  copied  the  formula  from  a  medicsaal 
book.  She  had  taken  only  tAvo  doses  of  it,  but  had  taken  none  of  the  penny- 
royal which  had  been  jJi'ovided  in  the  state  of  leaves. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  the  iron  and  myrrh  contained 
in  Griffiths's  mixture  were  '  clearly  abortive  in  their  character ;  '  and  that  the 
pennyroyal  infusion  was '  sufficient  to  procure  abortion.'  The  medical  evidence 
adduced  to  support  this  statement  broke  down  on  cross-examination,  and  was 
■directly  contradicted  by  the  evideVice  of  three  experienced  accoucheiu-s— Drs. 
Hicks,  Tyler  Smith,  and  R.  Barnes.  They  all  agreed  that  Griffiths's  mixture 
was  a  good  iron  tonic,  that  it  was  not  an  abortive,  and  in  the  small  quantity 
taken  by  the  prosecutrix  could  have  had  no  effect  in  causing  abortion  in  this 
■case.  They  also  stated  that  pennyroyal  was  not  a  noxious  substance,  and 
■although  classed  by  some  writers  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  probably  used  for 
the  purpose  by  ignorant  women,  it  had  no  effect  in  producing  abortion.  Some 
confiision  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  case  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
term  emmenagogue.  It  was  evidently  treated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  as  sy- 
nonymous with  echolic  or  abortive,  whereas  its  signification  is  Avidely  different 
y(^supra  p.  184). 

Savin  {Junipcrus  Sabina)  Oil  of  Savin.- — The  properties  of  this  substance 
as  a  vegetable  irritant  poison  have  been  elsewhere  described  (vol.  1,  p.  326). 
Writers  on  Materia  Medica  ascribe  to  it  emmenagogue  properties,  i.e.  that  it  is 
an  excitant  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iiterus,  and  is  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
disordered  menstruation.  Pereira  places  it  among  the  emmenagogues  ('  Mat. 
Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  271,  and  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  332),  but  does  not  assign  to  it  any 
•ecbolic  properties.  It  does  not  excite  uterine  contractions  like  the  ergot  of  rye, 
and  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  parturition.  It  Avould  not  be  given  to 
a  Avoman  in  the  pregnant  state,  for  its  operation  as  an  irritant  might  affect  the 
uterus  indirectly  and  lead  to  abortion.  It  has  been  long  known  and  employed 
as  a  popular  abortive,  the  tops  being  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  commonly  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing  severe 
pain,  Avith  vomiting  and  purging.  The  Avoman  may  die  undelivered,  or  the 
foetus  may  be  expelled  dead,  and  the  Avoman  afterAA'ards  die  from  the  irritant 
effects  produced  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  fatal  irritant  action  of  saAdn  Avill  be  evident  fi-om  the  f olloAving  case,  in 
which  I  Avas  considted  in  May  1845.  The  deceased,  a  healthy  woman,  had 
reached  about  the  seA^enth  month  of  pregnancy.  She  Avas  very  well  on  the 
Friday,  but  Avas  seized  Avith  Tomiting  on  the  Saturday  :  she  stated  that  she  had 
taken  nothing  to  produce  it.  The  vomiting  continued  throughout  Sunday,  and 
was  of  a  green  colour.  She  Avas  first  seen  by  a  medical  man  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  symptoms  Avere  those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  boAvels, 
wdth  great  anxiety,  and  pulse  150.  The  green  coloiu-  of  the  vomited  matter 
Avas  at  first  supposed  to  be  OAving  to  bile.  The  vomiting  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  any  A^olent  purging. 
Labour  came  on  on  Wednesday.  The  child  AA'as  born  liAdng,  but  soon  died ; 
The  female  died  on  the  Thursday,  i.e.  five  days  after  haA^ng  taken  the  poison, 
for  there  Avas  no  j^roof  that  any  savin  could  have  been  taken  after  Saturday. 
On  inspection,  the  brain  Avas  healthy,  the  lungs  Avere  healthy,  except  that  the 
air-tubes  had  a  dark  red  coloiu-,  the  heart  was  flabby :  the  blood  Avas  gene- 
rally fluid.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  Avas  reddened,  and  had  on  it 
ecchymosed  patches.  One  half  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  cardiac 
■orifice  tipAvards,  presented  a  dark  red  arborescent  injection,  Avith  slight  patches 
of  ecchymosis ;  there  Avas  no  erosion  or  ulceration.  In  the  stomach  a  large 
patch  of  redness,  about  three  inches  in  length,  extended  from  the  greater  cur- 
vature toAvards  the  pylorus.  The  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  Avere  con- 
;siderably  injected,  forming  infiltrated  patches,  especially  about  the  lesser  curr 
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vature  extending  towards  the  cardiac  end  ;  but  there  was  no  ulceration  or 
erosion.  The  stomach  contained  nearly  eight  ounces  of  a  greenish  fluid,  of  the 
appearance  and  consistency  of  gi-een-pea  soup.  By  examining  a  portion  of  the 
washed  vegetable  substance  under  a  microscope,  and  by  drying  a  portion, 
rubbing  it,  and  observing  the  odour,  clear  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  green 
colour  was  oAving  to  the  diiFusion  of  finely  triturated  savin-powder.  (See  Fig. 
34,  vol.  1,  p.  326.)  The  interior  of  the  duodeniim,  especially  towards  the 
pylorus,  was  intensely  inflamed,  being  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Patches  of 
inflammation  were  found  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the  intestines.  There' 
was  some  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  chiefly  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestines  and  omentimi.  The  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour 
— the  bladder  was  healthy.  Green-coloured  mucous  matter,  containing  savin, 
was  found  in  the  duodenum,  but  not  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  3G,  p.  646.)  The  quantity  of  poison  taken  by  the  deceased  could  not  be 
ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  large.  I  estimated  the  quantity  remaining 
in  the  stomach  after  five  days,  under  frequent  vomiting,  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  grains. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Newth,  the  patient,  a  pregnant  female,  eight 
hours  after  she  had  taken  savin,  was  found  lying  on  her  back  perfectly  insen- 
sible, and  breathing  stertorously.  She  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  vomit- 
ing, and  this  continued  for  some  time.  At  first  the  case  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  puerperal  convulsions.  Labour  came  on,  and  she  died  in  about  four  hours,, 
during  a  fit  of  pain.  She  appeared  to  be  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child  was  born  dead.  On  inspection,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  the  brain  was  found  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood. 
The  stomach  was  paler  than  iisual,  excepting  in  one  or  two  spots,  which  were 
red,  as  if  blood  had  been  effused  into  the  mucous  tissue.  It  contained  four 
ounces  of  an  acid  liquid  of  a  broAvnish-green  colour.  This,  on  distillation, 
yielded  an  opaqiie  liquid,  from  which  a  f eAV  drops  of  a  yelloAV  oil  Avere  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  ether.  Some  sediment  found  in  a  bottle  presented,  under 
the  microscope,  the  characters  of  poAvdered  savin.  ('Lancet,'  June  14,  1845, 
p.  677.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Avas  the  cause  of  death.  The  action 
of  the  poison  appears  to  haA'e  been,  in  the  first  instance,  like  that  of  an  irritant, 
and  just  before  death  like  that  of  a  narcotic. 

The  symptoms  are  not  ahvays  those  of  an  irritant.  In  some  exceptional 
instances,  as  in  the  subjoined  case,  AA'hich  occiu'red  to  Dr.  Tidy,  the  action  of 
the  poison  Avas  spent  on  the  nervous  system.  A  yoimg  Avoman,  advanced  to 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  secretly  took  this  substance  for  an  abortive. 
A  medical  man  Avho  Avas  called  to  see  her,  found  her  Avith  the  teeth  tightly 
clenched,  and  unable  to  swalloAv.  There  Avere  tetanic  convulsions,  and  the 
■body  Avas  slightly  arched  forAvards.  She  died,  as  it  Avas  at  first  supposed,  from 
strychnia  ;  but  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  Avell  as  a  bottle 
containing  a  mixture,  part  of  Avhich  she  had  taken  before  death.  Dr.  Tidy  found 
a  large  quantity  of  savin,  fi-om  the  effects  of  Avhich  there  Avas  no  doubt  she  had 
died.  There  Avas  no  strychnia.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  2,  41.)  It  AA'ill  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  imder  a  fatal  dose  of  this  drug,  siafficient  to  act  as  a  special  poison,, 
a  Avoman  even  advanced  so  far  as  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  may  die^ 
without  any  effect  being  produced  on  the  uterus. 

The  powdered  leaves  are  the  form  in  Avhich  savin  is  usually  given  as  a 
popular  abortive,  and  the  above  cases  shoAV  the  dangerous  effects  to  theAvoman 
and  child.  The  leaves  of  savin  are  readily  obtainable  in  gardens.  They  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction.  The  former  is  the  most  poAverfuh 
Savin  may  also  be  given  as  a  tincture,  or  as  an  essential  oil.  In  all  these 
forms,  in  large  or  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  has  an  irritant  action.  The 
powdered  leaves  are  not  used  in  medical  practice.  The  dose  as  an  emmenagogue 
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^vould  be  from  fire  to  fifteen  grains — the  medicinal  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  two 
to  six  minims,  and  of  the  tinctiu-e  (^Tinctiira  Sabince,  B.P.)  is  from  twenty- 
minims  to  one  fluid  drachm.  This  holds  the  oil  and  resin  dissolved.  The 
leaves  of  savin  may  be  identified  by  their  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed,  and 
also  by  their  appearance  under  the  microscope.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  326.) 

Cases  in  which  the  oil  of  savin  has  been  administered  for  the  purpose  of 
•abortion  are  not  very  common.  In  Ber/.  v.  Pascoe  (Cornwall  Lent  Assizes, 
1852)  a  medical  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  admi- 
nistering oil  of  savin  to  a  woman  "with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  The 
proof  of  intent  rested  partly  on  medical  and  partly  on  moral  circumstances. 
It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil,  divided  into 
three  doses,  daily — a  quantitity  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  at 
the  trial,  was  greater  than  should  have  been  prescribed  for  any  lawful  j)ur- 
pose.  The  medicinal  dose,  as  an  emmenagogue,  on  the  authority  of  Christison, 
is  from  two  to  five  minims,  and  according  to  Pereira  from  two  to  six  drops. 
The  quantity  given  by  the  prisoner,  although  a  full  dose,  was  not,  therefore, 
greater  than  these  authorities  recommend  ;  and  his  criminality  appears  to  have 
rested  not  so  much  on  the  dose  given,  as  on  the  question  whether  he  kncAV  or, 
as  a  medical  man,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  female  for  whom  he  prescribed 
it  was  pregnant.  No  medical  authority  would  recommend  oil  of  savin  in  full 
doses  for  pregnant  Avomen  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  pregnancy  in  a  special  case,  medical  men  are  reasonably  presumed  to  have 
better  means  of  satisfying  themselves  than  nonprofessional  persons.  The  pri- 
soner's innocence,  therefore,  rested  on  the  presumption  that  he  implicitly  be- 
lieved Avhat  the  prosecutrix  told  him  regarding  her  condition,- — that  he  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  her  pregnancy,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  select  and 
prescribe  a  medicine  Avhich  certainly  has  an  evil  reputation,  and  is  rarely  used 
by  regular  practitioners.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  she 
informed  the  pi'isoner  that  she  had  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  the  matter  with  her.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  oil  of 
savin  Avould  be  prescribed  by  a  medical  man  for  such  a  disease  as  this.  The 
prisoner,  on  the  hypothesis  of  innocence,  must  have  intended  the  medicine  to 
act  on  the  uterus,  and  must  have  infei'red  the  existence  of  an  obstruction  of 
menstruation  from  natural  causes  irrespective  of  pregnancy.  The  jury  do  not 
aj)pear  to  have  given  him  credit  for  such  ignorance  of  his  profession,  and  this 
probably  led  to  his  conviction.  There  can,  it  appears  to  me,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  oil  was  administered  Avith  a  guilty  intention.  Every  qualified  prac- 
titioner, acting  bond  fide,  Avould  undoubtedly  satisfy  himself  that  a  young 
Avoman  Avhose  menses  Avere  obstructed  Avas  not  pregnant,  before  he  prescribed 
f  iill  doses  of  this  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  he  Avould  fairly  lay  himself  open  to 
a  suspicion  of  criminality.  If  pregnancy,  a  frequent  cause  of  obstructed  men- 
struation— Avere  only  suspected,  this  Avould  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  practitioner 
of  common  prudence  from  prescribing,  in  any  dose,  a  drug  Avhich  may  exert 
&  serious  action  on  the  uterine  system.  (A  report  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Pascoe 
Avill  be  found  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  17,  1852,  p.  104.)  On 
the  Northern  Circuit,  December  1853  {Reg.  v.  Moore),  a  man  Avas  tried  and 
convicted  of  administering  oil  of  savin  to  a  pregnant  Avoman.  It  made  her  very 
ill,  but  did  not  produce  abortion. 

The  oil  o/ saym  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  tops  in  the  proportion 
of  about  3  per  cent,  by  Aveight.  It  has  ayelloAvish  colour,  and  the  peculiar  tere- 
binthinate  odour  of  the  plant,  by  Avhich  alone  it  may  be  recognized.  It  may 
be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  agitating  them  in  a  bottle 
with  its  volimie  of  ether,  in  Avhich  the  oil  is  very  soluble.  The  ether  may  be 
afterAvards  removed  by  distillation.  The  odoiu-  of  the  oil  is  stated  to  have  been 
perceived  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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best  test  o£  its  presence.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lex  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrssclirift,'' 
.1866,  1,  241.)  The  oil  of  savin  forms  a  turbid  mixture  witli  alcohol  (•826).. 
When  treated  -with  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a  dark  brown, 
colour,  and  when  this  mixture  is  added  to  distilled  water,  a  dense  white  preci- 
pitate is  separated. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  Oil  of  tansij.  Tansy. — Dr.  Hartshorne,  an  American 
physician,  states  that  in  the  United  States  the  oil  of  tansy  has  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  a  popular  abortive,  and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances.  In  Eng- 
land this  oil  and  the  herb  have  been  chiefly  employed  for  the  pturpose  of  expell- 
ing worms.  Dr.  Pereira  quotes  a  case  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  proved, 
fatal.  The  symptoms  were  spasms,  with  convulsive  movements  and  impeded; 
resj^ii'ation ;  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  was  discovered  upon, 
dissection.  ('  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  26.)  The  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.. 
Hartshorne  are — 1.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  volatile  oil  was  taken  by  a  girl  in 
mistake  for  the  essence.  She  complained  of  giddiness,  and  became  insensible- 
in  ten  minutes  :  convulsions  came  on,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth,  difficult 
respiration,  and  irregular  pulse,  and  she  died  in  one  hour  after  taking  the  oil. 
(' Amer.  Joiu".  Med.  Sci.'  July,  1852,  p.  279.)  2.  The  second  case  occurred, 
to  Dr.  Dalton,  and  is  reported  by  him  in  the  same  journal  for  January  1852, 
p.  136.  A  healthy  looking  girl,  set.  21,  took  eleven  drachms  of  oil  of  tansy 
about  six  hours  after  a  hearty  dinner.  She  was  foimd  insensible  and  in  con- 
vulsions soon  after  she  had  taken  the  drug.  She  died  in  three  hoiu's  and  a 
half.  A  strong  odour  of  tansy  was  observed  in  the  breath  before  death,  and 
on  inspection  in  the  peritoneal  cavitj^,  stomach,  and  even  the  interior  of  the 
heart.  The  iiterus  contained  a  well-formed  foetus  about  four  months  old,  which 
did  not,  either  in  itself  or  its  membranes,  present  any  evidence  of  having  been 
disturbed.  3.  In  a  third  case  (reported  in  'Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  for  May 
1835)  aAvoman  but  a  few  weeks  pregnant,  took  half  an  oimce  of  the  oil,  and 
did  not  entirely  lose  her  consciousness  imtii  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  although  she  was  convulsed  at  intervals  before  that  time.  She  died 
without  abortion  being  produced,  within  two  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
(For  another  case  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  13,  1861.)  These  facts- 
show,  that  while  oil  of  tansy  possesses  no  specific  action  on  the  uterus  as  an 
abortive,  and  does  not  even  affect  this  organ  or  its  contents  by  sympathy,  it  is- 
capable  of  acting  as  a  powerful  poison  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  of 
destroying  life  rapidly.  The  oil  would  be  easily  recognized,  either  before  or 
after  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  its  peculiar  and  penetrating- 
odour.     It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  this  may  be  employed  for  its  separation. 

Saffron,  a  decoction  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  saffron  {Crocus  sntiims)  has. 
been  employed  as  a  popular  abortive.  Dr.  Thomsen  of  Schleswig  has  reported 
a  case  in  Avhich  abortion  occurred  in  a  woman  who  had  taken  repeated  doses- 
of  a  decoction  of  saffron  with  starch.  There  Avas  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  manipulations  jjer  vaginam  had  also  been  resorted  to,  aiad  these  may  have 
hadthein-incipal  share  in  bringing  about  the  result.  (Horn's '  Vierteljahrssclirift,'' 
October,  1864,  p.  315.)  According  to  Pereira,  although  saffron  was  formerly 
used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  to  promote  uterine  contractions,  it  is  not  estab- 
lished by  any  trustworthy  observations  that  it  possesses  any  medicinal  j^roper- 
ties.  ('  Mat.  Med.'  a^oI  2,  pt.  1,  p.  219.)  In  modern  medicine  its  chief  use  is 
to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  liquids.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  admi- 
nistered to  pregnant  women,  the  yellow  colouring-matter  has  been  absorbed,, 
and  the  fo3tus  in  utero  has  been  stained  with  it.  This  appearance  in  the  body 
of  the  foetus  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  use,  although  no  injury  to  the  wo- 
man may  have  resulted. 

In  addition  to  these  substances  various  medicinal  preparations  not  known, 
to  have  any  action  on  the  impregnated  uterus  have*been  employed  as  abortives.. 
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Asarwii  Europceum.  Asarabacca. — The  powdered  leaves  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  are  irritant  and 
acrid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil.  They  have  an  aromatic  and 
bitter  taste.  In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  these  preparations 
excite  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains.  Like  other  acrid  or  irritant  sub- 
stances, they  may  lead  indirectly  to  abortion  by  their  effects  on  the  general 
system,  but  they  have  no  specific  action  on  the  uterus.  Dr.  Maschka  of 
Prague  met  with  the  following  case,  in  which  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  taken 
by  a  pregnant  woman,  was  followed  by  death  "without  cau.sing  abortion  : — 

A  woman  who  had  reached  the  fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy  was  advised, 
to  take  a  decoction  of  asarum  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.  Pains  in  the- 
abdomen  were  foUoAved  by  convidsions,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  second  day. 
The  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  were  found  softened  and  reddened. 
The  stomach  contained  a  pasty-looking  substance,  without  any  appearance  of 
leaves,  roots,  or  seeds.  The  kidneys  were  much  diseased,  and  in  the  uterus 
there  was  a  foetus  of  about  four  months.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
examined  chemically,  biit  nothing  was  found  to  throw  a  light  on  the  cause  of 
death.  The  fact  that  she  had  taken  a  decoction  of  asarum  was  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  evidence  of  witnesses ;  but  it  had  not  produced  the  usual  effects  of 
vomiting  and  purging.  Dr.  Maschka  ascribed  death  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  kidneys,  leading  to  ura;mic  poisoning  of  the  blood.  This  had,  in  his  opi- 
nion, caused  eclamj)sia  cjravidanim  and  death.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
1865,  1,  54.) 

In  April,  1856,  a  medical  man  was  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  Sydney  of  administering  extract  of  heUaclo7ina  as  a  suppository,  in 
order  to  excite  abortion.  In  a  case  Avhich  occurred  in  France  iodide  of  po- 
tassium Avas  pronounced  by  three  medical  men  to  be  an  abortive  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  January  29, 1859),  but  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  not  given. 
None  of  these  substances  have  any  influence  on  the  uterus,  except  in  affecting 
it  indirectly  by  their  irritant  action  on  the  system.  For  the  action  of  sulphate 
of  2') ot ash  on  pregnant  women,  see  vol.  1,  p.  239. 


CHAPTER   64. 

SPECIFIC  ABORTIVES — ERGOT  OF  EYE — ITS   PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  CHEMICAL    CHARAC- 
TERS— LOCAL    APPLICATIONS ABORTION    FROM   INJECTIONS — SIGNS  OF  ABORTION 

IN    THE    LIVING   AND   DEAD    BODY PERITONITIS FEIGNED    ABORTION LEGAL: 

RELATIONS WHAT  ARE   NOXIOUS  SUBSTANCES  ? INDUCING   PREMATURE    LABOUR 

ABORTION    OF    MONSTERS,    MOLES,  AND    HYDATIDS EXTRA-UTERINE    FCETATION 

TESTS  FOR  BLOOD  AND  AMNIOTIC  LIQUID  IN  CASES  OF  ABORTION. 

Specific  Abortives.  Echolics.  Ergot  of  Rye.  Spurred  Rye  (^Secale  cor- 
nutum. — The  substance  called  Ergot  is  a  diseased  growth  on  the  grain  or  seed 
of  rye,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  powder,  infusion,  or  tinctiire,  it  has  been 
for  some  time  used  by  medical  practitioners  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus 
and  aid  parturition.  It  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose  on  animals  in  veteri- 
nary practice.  The  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive  are  but  little  known  to  the 
vulgar  in  this  country,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  of  our  rarely  hearing 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  criminally  administered  by  midwives  to  preg- 
nant women.  A  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  July 
1871  shows  however  that  'herbalists'  and  '  spiritualists  '  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive,  and  are  ready  to  supply  it  in 
secrecy  (^Reg.  v.  De  Baddeley  and  wife).     The  prisoners  in  this  case  were  in- 
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dieted  for  imlawfiiUy  supplying  a  eertain  noxious  drug — namely,  ergot  of  rye, 
knoAving  tliat  it  was  intended  to  procure  abortion.  They  lived  at  Kennington, 
and  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  a  certain  spiritualist  journal  inviting  people 
to  consult  at  that  house  '  Madame  De  Baddeley,  the  celebrated  clairvoyante.' 
From  Avhat  was  alleged  to  be  transacted  there,  the  police  were  induced  to  send 
a  woman  named  Hansard  to  consult  the  prisoners,  and  to  concoct  a  story 
which  might  elicit  their  '  spiritual '  mode  of  procedure.  After  being  put  into 
a  state  of  so-called  '  clairvoyance '  the  female  prisoner  advised  the  ajjj^licant 
Avhat  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  Avhom  she  had  mentioned,  and  gave 
her  a  quantity  of  ergot  of  rye  to  procure  abortion.  In  all,  GL  Avas  paid  to  the 
prisoners.  The  drug  Avas  at  once  handed  over  to  the  police.  They  Avere  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  tAveh'e  months'  imprisonment. 

The  ergot  of  rye  has  been  found  to  bring  on  contractions  of  the  uterus  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  gestation,  or  AAdien  efforts  at  parturition  had  already  com- 
menced. There  is,  however,  some  diiference  of  opinion  respecting  its  specific 
ecbolic  properties.  According  to  Dr.  Lee  it  has  no  effect  in  the  early  stages  of 
gestation,  although  given  in  large  doses.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  10  ;  see  also 
'  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  27.)  Dr.  Kluge,  of  Berlin,  foimd  that 
its  properties  varied  according  to  Avhether  it  Avas  gathered  before  or  after  har- 
vest ;  in  the  former  case  it  had  an  energetic  action,  Avhile  in  the  latter  it  was 
poAverless.  Dr.  Beatty  states  that  Avhen  i;sed  in  obstetric  practice  it  is  liable,  by 
absorption  into  the  sj^stem  of  the  mother,  Avhich  may  take  place  Avithin  tAvo  hours, 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.  ('  Dub.  Med.  Jour.'  May  1844,  p.  202.)  This 
question  Avas  actually  referred  by  the  French  Government  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1845,  as  there  was  reason  to  think  that,  under  its  employment  in 
the  practice  of  midAvifery,  children  Avere  frequently  born  dead.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1846,  1,  204  ;  see  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  680.)  In  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Beatty's  statement,  Drs.  M'Clintock  and  Hardy  report,  that,  out  of  thirty  cases 
in  Avhich  it  AA-^as  administered,  twenty  children  Avere  born  dead.  ('  Practical 
Observations,'  p.  95.)  The  late  Dr.  Ramsbotham  considered  that  the  drug 
might  operate  fatally  on  a  child  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  Avas  administered ;  but  that,  unless  it  excited  the  expulsiA^e  action  of  the 
uterris,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  child's  system.  (Op.  cit.  p.  319  ;  also  cases  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  142.)  According  to 
M.  Millet,  in  commenced  or  imminent  abortion,  ergot  procures  a  safe  and 
prompt  termination;  and  he  irever  met  Avith  a  case  in.Avhich  it  injured  the 
child.  ('  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July  1855,  p.  41.)  This  is  also  the  result  of  the 
more  recent  experience  of  Dr.  U A^edale  West,  contained  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Obstetrical  Society  (July  1861).  BetAveen  December  1855  and  Jime  1861 
he  had  attended  734  laboiws,  in  172  of  Avhich  ergot  Avas  given.  Including 
one  case  of  tAvins,  173  children  Avere  born  under  the  effects  of  ergot,  of  Avhich 
number  only  five  Avere  still  born.  These  facts  appear  to  shoAV  that  ergot,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  exert  the  noxious  effects  on  the  child  Avhich  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  some  obstetric  Avriters. 

On  trials  for  criminal  abortion,  perpetrated  or  attempted,  a  medical  Avitness 
must  be  prepared  for  a  close  examination  on  the  ecbolic  properties  of  the 
ergot  of  rye  on  the  uterus,  as  Avell  as  its  general  action  as  a  poison  on  the 
Avoman  and  child.  A  case,  Avhich  occurred  a  fcAV  years  since  {Reg.  v.  Calder^ 
Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1844),  has  been  reported,  Avith  comments  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Shapter.  (' Prov.  Med.  Joru-.' April  10,  1844.)  It  Avas  alleged  on  this 
occasion  that  savin,  cantharides,  and  ergot  had  been  respectively  given  by  the 
prisoner,  a  medical  man,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  miscarriage.  The 
prosecutrix,  on  Avhose  evidence  the  case  rested,  Avas  a  AVoman  of  notoriously 
bad  character,  and  the  prisoner  Avas  acquitted.  There  Avere  three  medical  Avit- 
nesses,  Avho  agreed  that  saAan  and  cantharides  Avere  only  likely  to  occasion 
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abortion  indirectly,  i.e.  by  powerfully  affecting  tlie  system — the  view  commonly 
■entertained  T)y  professional  men.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard 
"to  ergot.  Dr.  Shapter  stated,  in  his  evidence,  that  he  did  not  think  the  ergot 
"woiild  act  unless  the  natural  action  of  the  uterus  had  already  commenced — a 
statement  supported  by  a  number  of  authorities.  Subsequently  to  the  trial  he 
■collected  the  observations  of  many  obstetric  writers,  and  so  far  modified  his 
opinion  as  to  admit  that  the  ergot  might  occasionally  exert  a  specific  action  on 
the  uterus,  in  cases  of  advanced  pregnancy,  even  when  uterine  action  had  not 
■already  commenced.  His  summary  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  best  which  has 
been  published.  Dr.  Eamsbotham  has  reported  three  cases,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  ergot  may  in  some  instances  exert  a  direct  action  on  the  im- 
pregnated and  quiescent  uterus.  In  these  instances  the  females  were  in  or  about 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  434.)  This  observation 
lias  been  fully  confirmed  by  further  experience  on  the  use  of  the  drug.  ('  Med. 
'Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  7,  1854,  p.  8  ;  see  also  his  '  Obstetric  Med.  and  Surg.' 
ji.  198.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Davis  believes  that  it  is  a  specific  excitant  of  uterine  action, 
and  points  out  the  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  safely  employed. 
('  Lancet,'  Oct.  11,  1845,  p.  393.)  In  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  distortion  of  the 
pelvis,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  on  labour  six  weeks  before  the  full  period,  Mr. 
Itaynes  found  that  ergot  in  the  form  of  infusion  in  repeated  doses  excited  the 
taction  of  the  uterus, 'and  delivery  was  accomplished  Mdthin  fifty-eight  hours  of 
the  taking  of  the  first  dose.  The  uterus  was  in  a  quiescent  state  before  the 
medicine  was  given  to  the  patient.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  14,  1857, 
p.  2G0.)  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  on  the  subject, 
has  found  that  its  action  is  very  uncertain.  In  a  case  under  his  care,  that  of 
•a  woman  Avith  deformed  pelvis,  it  was  considered  advisal^le  to  j^rocure  abor- 
tion in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  ergot  alone  was  employed,  and  at 
first  with  the  desired  effect.  It  Avas  given  in  three  successive  pregnancies, 
and  in  each  instance  labour-pains  came  on  after  eight  or  ten  doses  had  been 
administered,  and  expulsion  Avas  effected  by  the  end  of  the  third  day.  It  Avas 
perseA'erJngly  tried  in  a  fourth  pregnancy  in  the  same  Avoman,  and  failed  com- 
pletely. ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  254.)  It  also  failed  in  a  case  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Oldham.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  49.)  ^Nevertheless,  the  balance  of  evidence 
IS  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  specific  action  as  a  direct  uterine  excitant ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Griffiths,  this  is  so  Avell  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  there  in  fi-equent  use  as  a  poj^ular  al^ortive,  and 
another  substance  not  knoAvn  in  England  is  noAV  used  Avith  it,  namely  the  ex- 
tract of  cotton-Avood.  Perhaps  the  differences  Avhich  have  been  observed  in 
the  action  of  the  ergot  of  rye  may  have  dejoended  oi>  the  quality  of  the  drug, 
as  Avell  as  on  the  period  at  Avhich  it  Avas  administered.  Admitting  that  the 
uterus  is  subject  to  periodical  excitement,  corresponding  to  the  menstrual 
periods,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  ergot  may  be  more  poAverfully  abor- 
tive at  these  than  at  other  times.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  in 
1860,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  administer  secretly  the  ethereal  tincture 
-of  ergot. 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighton,  in  October  1864,  iuAvhich  a  question  arose  re- 
specting the  fatal  effects  of  this  drug  on  a  Avoman  Avho  had  taken  it  for  a  long- 
period,  obviously  AAith  a  vicAv  to  procure  abortion.  She  died,  hoAVCA-er,  Avithout 
abortion  having  taken  place ;  and  the  question  at  issue  Avas,  Avhether  this  drug 
had  or  had  not  caused  her  death.  The  dose  taken  Avas,  I  am  informed,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  three  times  a  day,  for  a  period  of  eleven 
Aveeks.  On  inspection,  patches  of  inflammation  Avere  found  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death.  No  other  cause  for  death  Avas  apparent, 
and  one  medical  Avitness  assigned  it  to  the  poisonous  irritant  action  of  the 
ergot,  as,  at  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  Avhich  she  had  reached  (the  third 
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month),  this  substance  would  not  be  likely  to  act  as  an  abortive.  Another- 
medical  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  asserted  that  death  could 
never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  qualification  introduced  into- 
this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  importance.  The  deceased  woman  is  reported 
to  haA^e  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  tincture,  and  it  is  immaterial  Avhether  the  ■ 
drvig  killed  her  by  a  primary  or  secondary  operation.  M.  Tardieu  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman,  a3t.  24,  who  aborted  in  the  foiu'th  month  of  pregnancy, 
as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  ergot  in  powder ;  she  died  from  peritonitis 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  ergot  Avas  found  in  fi-agments  in  the  loAver 
third  of  the  bowels.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  voL  1,  p.  404.)  At  the  same  time 
this  medical  jru'ist  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  ergot  of  rye  has  no  direct  action 
as  an  abortive;  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  an  ecbolic.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1865,  1,. 
139.)  The  numerous  cases,  showing  its  efficacy,  and  its  extensive  use  in  mid- 
wifery practice,  are  sufficient  to  pi'ove  that  this  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
In  respect  to  its  oj^eration,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  effects  produced  by  its 
administration  are  not  such  as  readily  to  excite  suspicion.  It  does  not  cause 
the  decided  symptoms  of  irritation  observed  in  the  action  of  savin,  nor  the 
nervous  symptoms  which  are  usually  ]3roduced  by  rue.  In  medicinal  doses,, 
given  at  proper  intervals,  the  only  marked  effect  which  it  produces  on  a  preg- 
nant Avoman  is  a  lowering  of  the  pulse.  Sometimes  other  symptoms  of  a  severe- 
character  have  presented  themselves.  (' Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1856,  1,  140.)  If  a 
2oerson  dies  from  the  effects  of  this  drug,  the  results  are  legally  the  same,  Avhether- 
its  operation  as  a  noxious  substance  is  of  a  jn-imary  or  secondary  kind. 

Action  of  Krgot.     Doses.     Analysis. — In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms  ergot  in  poAvder  has  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  dryness  of  the 
throat,  great  thirst,  aversion  to  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  slight  purging, 
pain  in  the  head,  stupor,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.     (Pereira,  '  Mat.  Med.'' 
vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.   111.)     Paralysis  is  said  to  haA^e  been  observed  among  the 
symptoms.     (See  paper  by  Mr.  "Wright,  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  a'oI.  53, 
p.  14.)     The  medicinal  dose  of  the  jwwder  in  uterine  diseases  is  from  5  to  15 
grains.     It  is  employed  in  a  larger  dose  (from  20  to  60  grains  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour)  to  excite  uterine  action  either  for  abortion  or  partiu-ition.     The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  one  drachm  (a  teaspoonful)  ;   this  is  considered  to  be 
equiA-alent  to  20  grains  of  the  powder.     The  dose  of  the  ethereal  tincture,  ac- 
cording to  Pereira,  Avhen  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  uterine  action,, 
is  one  drachm  eA-ery  half -hour  for  three  or  four  doses.     ('  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  118.)    The  reader  Avill  find  a  large  collection  of  cases,  illustrating  the 
properties  of  this  driig,  in  Wibmer  (' Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,'  a^oI.  2,  p.  80 — 
— Sphaeelia  scgetum  ;  Pereira,  'Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2.  pt.  1,  p.  102  ;  and  Horn's 
'  Yierteljahrs.'  1866,  1,  221.)    Ergot  must  be  regarded  as  a  noxious  substance, 
and  by  some  authorities  it  is  ranked  among  narcotico-irritant  poisons.    It  does 
not  easily  cause  death  in  one  large  dose,  but  its  fatal  operation  ajDpears  to  be 
more  strikingly  developed  by  its  long-continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal 
doses.     Its  active  properties  have  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  oil 
or  oleo-resin,  soluble  in  ether.     According  to  Herrmann  an  ethereal  solution 
distilled  yields  a  fixed  oil  of  a  brownish-yelloAV  coloiu-,  of  aromatic  flavoiu- 
and  acrid  taste — A'iscid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0"924,  and  not  drying.     This: 
oil  amoimted  to  about  one-third  of  the  ay  eight  of  the  ergot,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  pulmitic  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  glycerine.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  oil  of  ergot  exerts  no  particular  action,  either  as  a  medicine  or  as  a 
poison.     An  alkaloid  called  echoline  has  been  discovered  associated  Avith  the- 
oil,  and  separable  from  it  by  a  complex  process  (see   'Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept. 
1871,  p.  242);  to  this  alkaloid  probably  the  medicinal  action  of  ergot  is  due. 
It  is  soluble  in  Avater  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  extract  is  more  poAverful  than  the 
alcoholic.     It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  an  alkaloid  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  by 
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corrosive  sublimate,  -white ;  phospho-molybdic  acid,  yellow ;  tannic  acid,  dirty- 
white  ;  biniodide  of  potassium,  reddish-brown ;  chloride  of  gold,  brownish ; 
and  chloride  of  platinum,  orange.  The  solid  principle,  called  ergotin,  to  which 
its  medicinal  properties  were  formerly  assigned,  is  described  by  Herrmann  as  a 
constituent  of  the  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  dark  j)urple  outer  coat. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  mass  are  well  known  to  professional 
men.  It  consists  of  grains  varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  grain  is 
cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  ends,  and 
curved  like  the  spiu*  of  a  cock. 
The  outer  coat  is  of  a  dark  purple 
coloiu",  almost  black,  irregularly 
fluted  on  the  surface,  which  is 
often  irregularly  cracked  and  fis- 
sured. In  the  annexed  illustration 
(Fig.  150),  1  1  represent  the 
ergot  of  rye  as  it  is  usually  seen. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  grains  re- 
presents the  average  size ;  2  2  are 
sections  of  the  grains,  and  3  repre-  _        ^^"  ^""^"^  °^  ^^-e. 

sents  a  transverse  section  magnified  thirty  diameters.  The  spongy  character 
of  the  substance  of  the  ergot  is  here  more  distmctly  seen. 

The  powder  of  ergot  has  a  faint  fishy  smell ;  this  is  especially  observed  when 
it  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash.  This  alkali  dissolves  it  in  part,  and 
the  solution  acquires  a  dingy-red  colour.  In  the  form  of  tincture,  alcoholic 
or  ethereal,  the  peculiar  fishy  odour  of  the  extract  Avhen  treated  with  potash 
is  well  marked.  This  is  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  production  of  propy- 
lamine. It  may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other  odoui'S.  Sometimes  small 
particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red  coloiu*  in  the  dark  external  coat,  may 
be  detected  in  the  sediment  by  the  microscope.  When  ergot  has  been  taken 
in  powder,  fi-ag]nents  of  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  these  may  be  identified  by  the  characters  described. 
The  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  yields  a  yellowish 
coloured  oil,  Avhich  if  any  of  the  colouring  matter  of  ergot  is  present  acquires 
a  reddish  colour  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash.  It  also  evolves  a 
fishy  odour  of  proj^ylamine. 

The  colour  produced  by  potash  or  other  alkalies  with  ergot  of  rye  is 
purely  a  pigment-reaction,  and  therefore  only  occurs  Avhen  any  portion  of 
the  coloured  coat  of  the  ergot  is  present.  As  the  pigment  is  not  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  action  of  alkahes  tipon  the  residues  of  these  solu- 
tions is  sometimes  negative.  In  old  and  damaged  preparations  the  fat  is 
rancid,  and  the  fatty  acid  may  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  coloured  pigment, 
which  will  then  be  turned  of  a  rose  or  carmine-red  by  alkalies.  A  fresh  and 
pure  specimen  will  give  nothing  to  ether,  which  will  be  coloiired  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali.  On  the  chemical  and  microscopical  properties  of  ergot  see 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Lex  (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrs.'  1866,  1,  231). 

It  is  not  prol>able  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  substance  Avill  be  found 
in  the  body  of  a  person  to  whom  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  given,  to  allow  of 
the  separation  of  ecboline.  The  medical  jurist  miist  rely  upon  the  physical 
properties  of  the  fungus  if  he  can  obtain  any  of  it.  A  spectral  examination  of 
the  red  alkaline  solution  of  colouring  matter  presents  nothing  characteristic. 
The  dry  powder,  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  yields  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and 
sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discoverable  by  red  litmus  and  lead-paper. 
Old  samples  smell  strongly  of  ammonia,  and  contain  acari. 
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Local  applications.  Injections. — In  a  case  wliicli  occurred  in  France,  it  was 
proved  that  abortion  had  been  caused  l^y  the  injection  of  some  corrosive  and 
irritating  substance  into  the  vagina.  The  genital  organs,  as  well  as  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  Avere  found  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37, 
p.  171.)  This  is  an  unusual  mode  of  perpetrating  the  crime,  but  it  is  one  which 
can  hardly  escape  detection.  An  analysis  of  the  tissues  might  be  required,  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance  used.  It  appears  from  a  trial 
which  took  place  at  the  York  Summer  Assizes,  1853,  that  this  mode  of  attempt- 
ing to  procure  criminal  abortion  has  been  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  in  this 
country.  It  was  established  by  the  evidence  that  some  liquid  was  injected 
into  the  vagina  by  a  syringe,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  liquid ; 
and  as  it  was  not  shown  to  be  of  a  noxious  natiu-e,  the  learned  judge  who  tried 
the  cause  directed  an  acquittal.  ('  Lancet,'  Jidy  23,  1853,  p.  89.)  It  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  an  innocent  liquid  fre- 
qently  applied  may  be  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion  or  premature 
labour  than  the  use  of  any  irritating  liquids.  In  medical  practice  tepid  water 
has  been  employed  as  an  injection  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  premature 
labour  in  advanced  pregnancy.  Dr.  Lazarewitch  has  published  twelve  cases  in 
Avhich  the  injection  of  water  at  95^  caused  the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel 
its  contents.  ('Trans,  of  the  Obstetric  Society,'  vol.  9,  p.  161.)  The  earliest 
period  at  which  Dr.  Lazarewitch  employed  water  was  in  the  thirtieth  Aveek  of 
pregnancy.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  Avomen  had  reached  the  thirty-sixth 
Aveek  of  pregnancy.  This  is  much  later  than  the  usual  peiiod  at  Avhich  abor- 
tion is  commonly  attempted  for  criminal  purposes,  namely,  about  the  twenty- 
eighth  week.  At  the  same  tiiue  it  proves  that  an  innocent  injection  may  be 
used  to  produce  abortion,  and  according  to  the  judicial  decision  aboA^e  given 
the  use  of  such  a  liquid  does  not  render  a  person  criminally  liable.  The  words 
of  the  statute,  however, '  other  means  Avhatsoever,'  appear  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  the  use  of  a  non-noxioixs  liquid,  and  according  to  a  judi- 
cial opinion  given  in  the  case  of  Wallis  {Reg.  v.  Wallis,  p.  200),  it  is  not 
material  to  prove  that  the  liquid  employed  is  of  a  '  noxious '  nature. 

Signs  of  abortion  in  the  living  and  dead. — These  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  elscAvhere  described  as  the  signs  of  delivery.  (See  ante,  pp.  161,  166.) 
The  examination  may  extend  to  the  Avoman  either  living  or  dead.  In  the  former 
case  there  will  be  some  difficulty,  if  the  abortion  has  occiured  at  an  early 
joeriod  of  gestation,  and  several  days  have  elapsed  before  the  examination  is 
made ;  in  the  latter  case  the  investigation  is  not  ahvays  free  from  difficulty. 
Dr.  Shortt,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  thus  summarizes  the  symptoms  Avhich 
he  met  Avith  in  numerous  cases  Avhich  came  before  him  officially  : — He  agi-ees 
Avith  others  that  this  crime  is  very  fi-equent  in  India,  and  leads  annually  to  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  In  that  Presidency  alone  there  Avere  306  cases  in  tAvo  years, 
1863-4.  In  the  cases  AAdiich  he  examined  up  to  a  fortnight  or  a  little  later 
after  the  abortion,  the  vulva  and  passages  Avere  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus 
patulous,  and  in  the  early  stage  there  Avas  a  lochial  secretion,  replaced  in  later 
cases  by  a  AA'hite  mucous  secretion,  having  the  peculiar  smell  common  to  Avomen 
in  the  pizerperal  state.  Among  other  symptoms  Avere  a  distension  of  the  breasts, 
a  floAv  of  milk  on  pressure,  and  a  knotty  feeling  in  them.  There  was  a  ge- 
neral anaemic  or  bloodless  condition  of  ihe  body,  Avith  sunken  eyes,  an  excited 
piilse,  and  dry  skin.  In  multiparous  Avomen  the  Avorab  Avas  more  jDatulous, 
and  the  neck  Avas  not  distinguishable ;  but  in  primiparous  Avomen  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  although  patulovis  to  a  small  extent,  still  had  the  neck  jjrotu- 
berant.     ('  Obstetric  Transactions,'  vol.  9,  p.  9.) 

It  is  believed  by  many  physiologists  that  menstruation  is  a  state  in  some 
measure  vicarious  to  conception,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  gene- 
rative organs  diu-ing  the  menstrual  period  are  someAvhat  similar  to  those  AAdiich 
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are  observed  after  conception  in  its  early  stage.  Mr.  Whitehead  remarks,  that 
in  persons  Avho  have  died  while  the  menses  were  flowing,  the  uterine  walls 
were  thickened  and  spongy,  and  the  mucous  lining  Avas  more  or  less  swollen 
and  suffused.  The  neck  and  lips  of  the  uterus  were  swollen,  the  orifice  was 
open,  and  the  vaginal  membrane  and  clitoris  involved  in  the  increased  action. 
One  of  the  ovaries  was  found  larger  and  more  congested  than  usual,  pre- 
senting eAddences  of  the  recent  escape  of  an  ovum.  (On  'Abortion,'  p.  196.) 
Unless  these  facts  are  attended  to,  an  examiner  may  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
I'especting  the  chastity  of  a  deceased  woman.  (For  some  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  examination  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  in , 
eases  of  abortion,  see  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  185G,  1,  149,  153.) 

Important  questions  may  arise  when  it  is  alleged  that  abortion  has  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  instriiments,  and  death  is  referred  to  peritonitis,  as  the 
result  of  their  employment.  In  these  cases  a  medical  opinion  should  not  be 
based  upon  the  statements  either  of  the  woman  or  of  her  friends,  but  upon 
some  distinct  and  satisfactory  medical  proofs  that  mechanical  violence  has  been 
done  to  the  iiterus,  its  contents,  or  its  appendages.  Peritonitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  abdomen,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  If  we  assign  it  to  a  particular  cause,  and  thus  implicate  another  in  a 
felonious  charge,  Ave  should  do  this  only  tipon  medical  facts  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  the  dead  body :  Ave  should  deal  Avith  such  cases  as  if  Ave  kneAV 
nothing  of  their  history.  In  May  1863, 1  Avas  consulted  by  Mr.  LeAvis,  coroner 
for  Essex,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  a  Avoman  named  Susannali  Barker.  It 
was  supposed  that  her  death  had  been  caused  by  attemj)ts  made  to  produce 
criminal  abortion.  It  appeared  that,  after  three  days'  illness,  deceased  Avas  taken 
in  labour  and  Avas  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  Avhich  Avas  betAveen  the  sixth  and 
seventh  month  of  uterine  age.  She  died  a  fcAV  hours  afterAvards.  On  an  in- 
spection of  her  body,  it  Avas  found  that  the  cause  of  death  Avas  peritonitis. 
She  had  previously  complained  of  great  pain  in  her  abdomen,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  peritonitis  Avas  developed  before  she  Avas  delivered ;  in  fact,  the 
peritonitis  appeared  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  abortion.  She  admitted  to 
her  medical  attendants  that  she  had  taken  some  poAvders  to  cause  miscarriage, 
and  further,  that  a  person  calling  himself  a  medical  man  had,  about  a  week 
before,  introduced  two  instruments  into  her  body,  Avhich  had  caused  her  great 
pain.  Besides  extreme  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  Avhich  Avas  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  Avere  healthy,  and  the  uterus 
presented  no  appeai-ances  excepting  those  arising  from  recent  delivery ;  it  Avas 
perfectly  natui-al,  and  free  from  all  marks  of  injury.  There  Avas  no  injmy  to 
the  vagina,  nor  any  Avoimd  in  the  peritoneum  itself.  There  Avas  no  mark  of 
violence  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  in  short,  this  could  have  sustained  no  in- 
jury, as  the  membranes  suiTounding  it  Avere  not  ruptured.  The  medical  gen- 
tleman who  examined  this  case  thought  that  the  fatal  peritonitis  had  been 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  vagina,  and  that  this  might 
occur  Avithout  leaving  after  death  any  traces  of  their  employment.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  admitted  that  a  speculum,  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  Avould  not  pro- 
duce peritonitis,  and  it  Avas  alleged  in  defence  that  a  speculum  only  had  been  used. 

The  connection  of  the  peritonitis  AAdth  the  alleged  manipulations  of  the  un- 
licensed jaractitioner  rested  more  on  surmise  than  proof.  The  absence  of  any 
bruise,  puncture,  or  laceration  affecting  the  A'agina,  uterus,  or  foetus,  Avith  the 
fact  that,  Avhatever  may  have  been  the  instruments  used,  the  membranes  Avere 
left  entire,  rendered  it  impossible  to  assign  the  peritonitis  Avith  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  the  acts  of  the  person  who  Avas  charged  AA'ith  causing  the  death  of 
the  Avoman.  For  anything  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  used 
a  speculum,  and  it  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  this  instrument,  although  frequently 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  does  not  cause  peritonitis.    The  connection  of  the 
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peritonitis  with  instrumental  violence,  therefore,  was  not  in  this  case  established, 
and  the  jury  by  their  verdict  discharged  the  suspected  person.  They  could  do 
no  otherwise,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  medical  proof  that  any  improper 
instrument  had  been  introduced  into  the  vagina  with  felonious  intention. 

In  September  1871,  a  case  occm-red  at  Eotherham,  iuAvhich  a  druggist  Avas 
charged  with  using  instruments  to  cause  abortion,  which  had  led  to  the  death 
of  a  woman  from  ^peritonitis.  It  appeared  also  that  he  had  given  to  her  doses 
of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron.  The  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dead  foetus 
at  about  the  fifth  month,  and  she  herself  died  shortly  afterwards.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  woman  or  of  the  foetus  to  show  that  instruments 
had  been  used,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  peritonitis  was  the  cause  of  death. 
One  medical  witness  thought  that  an  oi^eration  had  lieen  performed  on  the 
body  of  the  woman,  but  it  was  admitted  that  peritonitis  might  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes  in  a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage.  ('  Pharm.  Jom-.' 
1871,  p.  256.)  On  the  diagnosis  of  abortion  and  its  causes,  see  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Kudolph  Lex  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  179.) 

Feigned  abortion. — For  various  motives,  into  the  consideration  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter,  a  woman  may  charge  another  with  having  attempted 
or  perpetrated  the  crime  of  abortion.  Such  a  charge  is  not  common,  because, 
if  untrue,  its  falsity  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  A  young  woman,  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  in  April  1846,  charged  a  policeman  (who,  according  to 
her  statement,  had  had  forcible  intercourse  Avith  her),  with  liaAdng  given  her 
some  substance  to  produce  abortion,  and  having  subsequently  effected  this 
mechanically.  She  was  not  examined  until  nearly  two  months  after  the  alleged 
perjjetration  of  the  crime,  when  the  late  Dr.  Lever  found  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been  pregnant.  This  was  a  case  of  feigned 
abortion.  When  charges  of  this  serious  kind  are  brought  forward,  they  are 
always  open  to  the  greatest  suspicion,  unless  made  immediately  after  the  alleged 
attempt,  as  it  is  then  only  that  an  examination  can  determine  whether  they 
are  true  or  false.  If  so  long  delayed  as  in  this  instance,  without  any  satisfac- 
tory reason,  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  false. 

Legal  relations. — In  the  statute  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  laAv 
(24  and  25  Vict.,  cliap.  100,  ss.  58  and  59),  the  nature  of  this  crime,  and  the 
proofs  required  to  establish  it,  have  been  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  former 
Acts.  By  clause  58  (on  attempts  to  procure  abortion),  it  is  enacted  that  'Every 
woman,  heing  icith  child,  who,  with  intent  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage, 
shall  unlawfully  administer  to  herself  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or 
shall  u.nlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever  Avith  like  in- 
tent, and  Avhosoever,  Avith  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  Avoman, 
ivhetlier  she  be  or  be  not  icith  child,  shall  unlaAvfully  administer,  &c.,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.'  Formerly,  Avomen  Avho  endeavoured  to  produce  abortion  in 
themseh^es  Avere  not  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  laAv.  In  Reg.  v.  Warboif 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  August  1863),  the  prisoner,  a  AvidoAV,  Avas  convicted  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  felonious  using  by  one  Morgan  of  a  certain 
instrument  upon  herself,  Avith  intent  thereby  to  produce  miscarriage.  The 
latter  portion  of  clause  58  makes  it  immaterial,  so  far  as  another  person  is 
concerned,  Avhether  the  AA'oman  is  or  is  not  Avith  child,  in  accordance  Avith  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  Beg.  v.  Goodhall  (1  Den.  C.  C.  p.  187),  and  Reg. 
V.  Goodchild  (2  C.  and  K.  p.  293).  Clause  59  is  to  the  foUoAving  effect:  — 
'  Whoever  shall  milaAvfuUy  supply  or  procure  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing, 
or  any  instrument  or  thing  ivhatsoever,  knoAving  that  the  same  is  intended  to  be 
tuilawfully  used  or  employed  Avith  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any 
Avoman,  Avhether  she  be  or  be  not  Avith  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ; 
^  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
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-any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.'  This  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  obtain- 
ing of  poison,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  by  making  the  person 
■  who  suppHes,  and  the  person  Avho  procures  it,  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  It  will 
be  observed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that  the  means  employed,  whatever 
their  nature,  must  have  been  used  with  an  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of 
.  a  woman — a  point  which  will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  plain  medical 
statement  of  the  means  employed.  Supposing  that  a  drug  has  been  used,  the 
witness  may  be  further  required  to  state  whether  it  is '  a  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing.'  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (vol.  1,  p. 
179),  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  substance  adminis- 
tered would  fall  imder  the  description  above  given.  Whether  the  substance 
would  or  Avould  not  have  the  effect  intended,  i.e.  of  inducing  abortion,  is  per- 
fectly immaterial. 

Noxious  substances. — Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  substance  procured 

■  or  administered  is  of  a  noxious  nature  ?      Some  imcertainty  may  exist  as  to 

■  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  noxious.  All  will  allow  that  the  word  implies 
something  injurious  to  the  system,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  among 
niedical  witnesses  with  respect  to  its  application  to  the  subject  under  discus- 

:  sion — as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.  A  substance  must  be 
regarded  as  injurious  to  the  body,  or  noxious,  either  according  to  the  form, 
quantity,  or  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered.     Savin,  ei-got,  and  rue 

.  are  irritant ;  and  they  become  noxious  when  given  in  large  doses,  or  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  180.)  Aloes  and  castor- 
oil  are  innocent  when  taken  in  small  doses ;  but  they  acquire  noxious  or  in- 
jurious properties  when  administered  frequently,  or  in  large  qiiantity,  to  a 
pregnant  Avoman.  To  confine  the  term  '  noxious,'  therefore,  to  what  is  strictly 
s^Dcaking  a  poison  per  se,  woidd  be  giving  a  latitude  to  attempts  at  criminal 
abortion  which  would  render  the  law  inoperative.  (See  the  case  of  Heg.  v. 
Stroud,  Abingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1846.)  The  small  quantity  of  the  substance 
taken  at  once  does  not  affect  the  question,  provided  the  dose  be  frequently  re- 
peated. A  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  hj  Mr.  Reynolds  (a  former  pupil) 
was  tried  at  the  Exeter  Winter  Assizes,  1844.    Two  powders,  weighing  each 

-  one  drachm,  were  prescribed  by  the  prisoner :  one  consisted  of  colocynth,  the 
other  of  gamboge,  and  with  them  was  half  an  ounce  of  a  liquid  (balsam  of 
-copaiba).     They  were  to  be  mixed  together,  and  a  fourth  part  to  be  taken 

"  f oiu'  mornings  following.  Mr.  Reynolds  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 

.  such  a  mixture  Avas  noxious  or  injimous,  that  each  dose  would  be  an  active 
purgative,  and  might  thereby  tend  to  produce  abortion.  .  One  dose  Avould  not 
be  productive  of  mischief  in  a  healthy  countryAvoman,  but  its  frequent  repe- 
tition might  lead  to  serious  consequences  in  a  pregnant  Avoman.  In  a  trial 
Avhich  took  place  at  the  NorAvich  Lent  Assizes,  184G  {Beg.r.  Whislcer),  it  Avas 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  caused  to  be  taken  by  the  prosecutrix  a  quantity 
of  white  hellebore,  in  poAvder,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  One  me- 
dical Avitness  said  he  considered  hellebore  to  be  noxious  to  the  system,  but  he 
kneAv  of  no  case  in  Avhich  it  had  produced  death ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  calling  it  a  poison.  Another  medical 
Avdtness  stated,  in  his  opinion,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  poisons.  The  judge, 
in  summing  up,  told  the  jiuy  that  that  Avas  to  be  regarded  as  a  poisonous  drug 
Avhich,  in  common  parlance,  Avas  generally  understood  and  taken  to  be  such ; 
and  he  thought  the  medical  evidence  sufficiently  strongto  bring  hellebore  Avithin 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  jury  fomid  the  prisoner  guilty,  alleging  that 
in  their  belief  Avhite  hellebore  Avas  a  poison.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  830.)  The 
only  circumstance  calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that  any  doubt  should  haA'e 

b)een  entertained  by  a  medical  practitioner  respecting  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  Avhite  hellebore.     It  is  a  poAverful  vegetable  irritant,  and  has  caused 
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deatli  in  seA-eral  instances ;  yet  on  this  occasion  it  appears  to  have  been  ad 
mitted  to  be  noxious,  but  not  poisonous .' 

The  nature  of  the  svibstance  administered,  and  that  it  was  noxious,  was  for- 
merly required  to  be  proved.     In  Reg.  v.  Taylor  (Exeter  Winter  Ass.  1859), 
some  poAvders  had  been  given  by  the  prisoner  to  a  girl  with  the  vieAv  of  inducing 
abortion.    No  portion  of  the  poAvders  could  be  obtained  for  examination ;  but 
tAvo  medical  gentlemen  Avho  heard  the  evidence  deposed  that  in  their  opinion 
the  poAvders  Avere  of  a  noxious  nature.    In  the  defence,  it  Avas  urged  that  this 
had  not  been  proA-ed  by  chemical  analysis.     The  jiuy  adopted  this  A'ieAV,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  Reg.  v.  Wallis  (Winchester  Aut,  Ass.  1871)^ 
(see  p.  18G,  ante),  Brett,  J.,  in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  is  reported  to  have' 
called  their  attention  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  Avhich  declares  that  Avhere  any 
person  shall  unlaAvfuUy  administer  a  poison  or  some  other  noxious  thing,  or 
shall  milawfuUy  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  Avhatsoever,  Avith  intent 
to  procure  miscarriage,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.     The  learned  judge  said 
that,  having  regard  to  the  Avords  '  other  means  Avhatsoever,'  though  there  might 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the-  construction  of  the  statute,  he  should  direct  that  in: 
one  coiuit  of  the  indictment  the  word  'noxious'  should  be  omitted,  and  he: 
should  hold  that  if  the  person  accused  did  administer  some  drug  or  something 
Avdiich  he  thought  Avoukl  procure  miscarriage  Avith  that  intent,  although  the 
thing  itself  Avould  not  procure  that  miscarriage,  he  Avoidd,  nevertheless,  be 
guilty  of  the  offence,  and  they  ought  to  find  a  true  bill. 

According  to  this  judicial  decision,  it  Avould  appear  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases: 
necessary  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  substance  procured  or  ad- 
ministered Avas  of  a  noxious  nature.  The  words  of  the  59th  clause,  as  to  pro>». 
curing  a  noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or  '  thing  AvhatsocA^er,'  strictly  inter-i 
preted,  Avould  include  all  substances,  noxious  and  innoxious.  If  this  vieAv  is 
generally  adoj)ted  in  future  cases,  medical  evidence  Avill  be  much  simplified. 
Counsel  Avill  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  severely  cross-examining  medical 
Avitnesses  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  Avord  'noxious.'  In  Reg.  x.  Wallis  the 
substances  procured  by  the  accused  Avere'not  noxious,  but  the  jury  acquitted, 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  administer  the  drugs  :  hence  the  question 
of  noxiousness  did  not  formally  arise.  From  the  ruling  in  this  case,  it  would 
appear  that  if  a  person  procured  or  administered  castor-oil  or  camphor  julep, 
Avith  intent  to  procure  miscarriage,  and  Avith  the  belief  that  the  substance  Avould 
produce  it,  he  Avould  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence.  This  being  so,  the  use  o£ 
the  AVords  poison  and  noxious  thing  in  the  statute  is  surplusage,  and  tends  only 
to  cause  confusion  in  the  medical  evidence. 

In  reference  to  the  proof  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  required,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  any  specific  injury  should  have  been  done  to  the  Avoman,  or 
that  abortion  should  have  folloAved,  in  order  to  complete  the  offence.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  is  frequent,  but  its  j^erpetration  is 
secret.  Applications  are  frequently  made  to  medical  men  and  druggists  by 
the  loAver  class  of  people  for  drugs  for  this  purpose ;  the  applicants  appear  to- 
haA^e  no  idea  of  the  criminality  of  the  act.  Under  the  name  of  'female  pills' 
or  '  drops,'  medicines  are  thus  dispensed  in  secrecy ;  and  those  Avho  supply,  as 
Avell  as  those  Avho  receive  them,  appear  to  have  no  idea  that  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  one  case  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid, 
supposed  to  have  l^een  used  for  the  pruq^ose  of  abortion,  Avas  sent  to  me  for  ex-:- 
amination.  It  Avas  labelled  '  Persian  Otto  of  Eoses.'  It  contained  a  strong  etliQ* 
real  tincture  of  ergot  of  rye  ! 

On  a  recent  trial  for  criminal  abortion,  the  medical  evidence  AA^ent  far  be- 
yond its  customary  boundary.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoners  had  applied  to  a- 
medical  man  to  supply  them  Avith  drugs  for  the  prociu-ing  of  abortion.     Tiat 


"Wliosoever  sball  unlawfully  supply  or  procure  any  poison  or  other 
noxious  thing,  knowing  that  the  same  is  intended  to  be  unlawfully 
used  or  employed  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any 
woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years."  This  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  obtaining  of  poison, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  by  making  both  the  person 
who  supplies  and  the  person  who  procures  it  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 
It  will  be  observed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that  the  means 
employed,  whatever  their  nature,  must  have  been  used  with  an  in- 
tent to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a  woman,  a  point  which  will  be 
sufficiently  established  by  a  plain  medical  statement  of  the  means 
employed.  Supposing  that  a  drug  has  been  used,  the  witness  will 
have  to  state  whether  it  is  "a  poison  or  other  noxious  thing;"  for 
this  must  be  proved  in  order  that  the  prisoner  should  be  convicted 
of  the  crime.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  else- 
where (ante,  p.  65),  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  substance  administered  would  fall  under  the  description  above 
given.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not  have  the  effect  intended,  i.  e. 
of  inducing  abortion,  is  perfectly  immaterial.  Some  uncertainty 
may  exist  as  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  noxious :  all  will 
allow  that  the  word  implies  something  injurious  to  the  system,  but 
a  difference  of  opinion  ,inay  arise  among  medical  witnesses  with  re- 
spect to  its  application'  to  the  substance  under  discussion — as,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.  (See  p.  448.)  A  substance 
must  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  body,  or  noxious,  according  to 
the  form,  quantity,  or  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered. 
Savin,  ergot,  and  rue  are  irritant:  they  become  noxious  when  given 
in   large   doses,   or   in  small   doses   frequently  repeated.     ("  Ann. 

kd'Hyg."  1838,  vol.  2,  p.  180.)  Aloes  and  castor  oil  are  innocent 
•  when  taken  in  small  doses ;  but  they  acquire  noxious  or  injurious 
properties  when  administered  frequently,  or  in  large  quantity,  to  a 
pregnant  female.  To  confine  the  term  "  noxious,"  therefore,  to 
what  is  strictly  speaking  a  poison  per  se,  would  be  giving  a  latitude 
to  attempts  at  criminal  abortion,  which  would  render  the  law  in- 
operative. (See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Stroud.,  Abingdon  Sum.  Ass. 
V 1846.)  The  small  quantity  of  the  substance  taken  at  once  does  not 
■J:. j^:jff'eo+  *"1^A  miestion.  Drovided  the  dose  be  frequently  repeated.     A 

a,se  in  which  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Eeynolds  (a"  forSiT^^^^^il) 
^as  tried  at  the  Exeter  Winter  Assizes,  1844.  Two  powders, 
eighmg  each  one.  drachm,  were  prescribed  by  the  prisoner:  one 
msisted  of  colocynth,  the  other  of  gamboge,  and  with  them  was 
^ii  an  ounce  of  a  liquid  (balsam  of  copaiba).  They  were  to  be 
ixed  together,  and  a  fourth  partfe-be  taken  four  mornings  follow- 
g.  Mr.  Keynolds  said,  in  answer  toth©,,question  whether  such  a 
ixture  was  noxious  or  injurious,  that  each  dos&  Would  be  an  active 
irgative,  and  might  thereby  tend  to  produce  abortion.  One  dose 
ould  not  be  productive  of  mischief  in  a  healthy  countrywoman 


but  its  frequent  repetition  might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  In 
a  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1846  {Reg.  v. 
Whisker)^  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  caused  to  be  taken  by 
the  prosecutrix  a  quantity  of  white  hellebore,  in  powder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  abortion.  One  medical  witness  said  he  considered 
hellebore  to  be  noxious  to  the  system,  but  he  knew  of  no  case  in 
which  it  had  produced  death ;  and  under  these  circumstances  he  did 
not  feel  himself  justified  in  calling  it  a  poison.  Another  medical 
witness  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  poi- 
sons. The  judge,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  that  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  poisonous  drug  which,  in  common  parlance,  was  gen- 
erally understood  and  taken  to  be  such  ;  and  he  thought  the  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  bring  hellebore  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  alleging  that  in  their 
belief  white  hellebore  was  a  poison.  ("  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  37,  p.  830.) 
The  only  circumstance  calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that  any 
doubt  should  have  been  entertained  by  a  medical  practitioner  re- 
specting the  poisonous  properties  of  white  hellebore.  It  is  a  power- 
ful vegetable  irritant,  and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances  ;  yet 
on  this  occasion  it  appears  to  have  been,  admitted  to  be  noxious,  but 
not  poisonous  !  The  nature  of  the  substance  administered,  and  that 
it  is  noxious,  should  be  proved.  No  speculative  evidence  is  favor- 
ably received  when  some  portion  of  the  substance  cannot  be  pro- 
cured. In  Reg.  v.  Taylor  (Exeter  Winter  Ass.,  1859)  some  powders 
had  been  given  by  the  prisoner  to  a  girl  with  the  view  of  inducing 
abortion.  No  portion  of  the  powders  could  be  obtained  for  exami- 
nation :  but  two  medical  gentlemen  who  heard  t^e  evidence  gave 
their  opinion  that  the  powders  were  of  a  noxious\ nature.  In  the 
defence,  it  was  urged  that  this  had  not  been  proved.  The  jury 
adopted  this  view,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

In  reference  to  the  proof  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  required,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  any  specific  injury  should  have  been  done  to 
the  woman,  or  that  abortion  should  have  followed  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  offence.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime 
is  frequent,  but  its  perjDetration  is  secret.  Applications  are  continu- 
ally made  to  druggists  by  the  lower  class  of  people  for  drugs  for 
this  purpose :  the  applicants  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  criminality 
of  the  act.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  this  crime,  a  paper 
in  the  "  Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  46,  p.  487 ;  also  "  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz."  Nov.  21,  1857,  pp.  524,  537.)  ^         _  ,     ., 

[The  frightful  Yrequency  of  "intentional  abortion  in  this  country 
has  long  been  notorious,  no  less  than  the  extraordinary  ignorance  as 
to  its  criminality,  even  among  well-educated  persons.  The  recent 
able  eiforts  of  Profs.  Storer,  Hodge,  and  others,  especially  of  Dr. 
Storer,  with  the  formal  action  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
("  Trans.,"  xii.  p.  75)  will  do  much  towards  effecting  a  much  needed 
reformation  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  of  legal  practice,  in  this 
matter.  Dr.  Storer  (in  chap.  vii.  of  his  series  of  articles  on  Criminal 
Abortion,  published  in  vol.  iii.  1859,  of  the  "N.  A.  Med.-Chir.  Rev." 
ox  Fhilada.)  gives  a  complete  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  laws 


of  eacli  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlie  ruling  decisions  in  relation 
to  criminal  abortion.  His  concluding  summary  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  justify  our  quoting  it  in  full,  at  tlie  same  time  that  we  must 
refer  to  the  previous  pages  of  the  same  paper  for  a  minute  and  well 
arranged  statement  of  the  statutory  and  judicial  practice  in  each  of 
the  individual  States. 

"  The  destruction  of  an  unborn  child  is  not  at  the  present  clay 
murder  at  the  common  law,  though  such  was  formerly  the  case  (1 
Eussell,  'Crimes,'  671;  1  Vesey,  86;  3  Coke,  'Inst.,'  50;  1  Hawkins, 
C.  B.,  s.  16;  1  Hale,  434;  1  East,  P.  C,  90;  3  Chitty,  '  Crim.  Law,' 
798 ;  Wharton,  '  Crim.  Law,'  537) ;  to  constitute  which  crime,  the 
person  killed  must  at  the  time  of  death  have  been  alive  (Davis, 
'  Crim.  Justice,'  486),  as  we  have  shown  the  foetus  to  be  from  the 
time  of  conception,  and  '  a  reasonable  creature  in  being'  (Archbold, 
'  Crim.  Pleading,'  490) ;  a  quality  in  this  connection  denied  to  the 
child  by  the  law,  though  in  all  other  relations  it  inconsistently  allows 
and  affirms  it ;  as  it  does  also,  and  always,  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
even  though  the  funis  is  undivided  and  the  placenta  still  attached. 
{Regina  v.  Trilloe,  2  Moody,  C.  C,  260,  413.) 

"  To  cause  abortion  after  quickening  is  not,  as  such,  murder  or 
manslaughter  at  common  law,  but  a  high  misdemeanor.  {The  State 
V.  Cooper^  2  Zabriskie,  52 ;  Hanes,  '  U.  S.  Digest,'  5.) 

"  Whether  to  cause,  or  to  attempt,  abortion  before  quickening  is 
a  penal  offence  at  common  law,  has  been  differently  decided.  In 
several  of  the  States,  as  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  it 
has  been  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  be  indictable,  even  as 
an  assault,  if  done  with  the  consent  of  the  woman ;  on  the  ground 
that  only  in  case  of  high  crimes  is  the  person  assaulted  incapable  of 
assenting.  [The  Commonwealth  v.  Parker^  9  Metcalf,  263  ;  The  Com- 
monwealth  v.  Bangs,  9  Mass.,  387 ;  The  State  v.  Coopeo-,  2  Zabriskie, 
57  ;  Hanes,  '  U.  S.  Digest,'  5  ;  Smith  v.  State,  33  Maine  (3  Eed.),  48.) 
The  Pennsylvania  court,  however,  has  discarded  this  doctrine,  and) 
has  decided  that  the  moment  the  womb  is  instinct  with  embryo  lifej 
and  gestation  has  begun,  the  crime  may  be  perpetrated.  (Bishop^ 
'  Crim.  Law,'  386 ;  Mills  v.  The  Commomv.,  1  Harris,  Pa.,  631,  633.) 
"  The  distinction  alluded  to  with  regard  to  quickening,  is  allowed 
by  an  acknowledged  legal  authority  (Wharton,  '  Crim.  Law  of  the 
U.  S.,'  537)  to  be  at  open  variance  not  only  with  medical  experience 
but  with  all  other  principles  of  thecommon  law.  (1  Eussel,  '  Crimes,' 
661;  1  Vesey,  86;  3  Coke,  'Inst.,'  50;  1  Hawkins,  c.  13,  s.  16; 
Bracton,  i.  3,  c.  21.)  The  civil  rights  of  an  infant  in  utero  are  respected 
equally  throughout  gestation;  at  every  stage  of  which  process, 
no  matter  how  early,  it  may  be  appointed  executor  ('  Bac.  Ab.,'  tit.. 
Infants),  is  capable  of  taking  as  legatee  (2  Vernon,  710),  or  under  a 
j  marriage  settlement  {Doe  v.  Clark,  2  H.  BL,  399  ;  2  Vesey,  jr.,  673 ; 
Thellusson  v.  Woodford,  4  Vesey,  340 ;  Swift  v.  Duffield,  6  Serg.  & 
\  Eawle,  38),  may  take  specifically  as  '  a  child'  under  a  general  de- 
i  vise  (Fearne,  429),  and  may  obtain  an  injunction  to  stay  waste.  (2 
f,  Vernon,  710;  The  Commonivealth  v.  Demain,  6  'Penn.  Law  Journ.,' 
29 ;  Brightly,  441.) 


"  Wlien,  in  an  attempt  to  procure  an  abortion,  there  is  an  evident 
intent  to  produce  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  her  death  does  actu- 
ally occur,  such  attempt  becomes  murder  at  common  law,  (1  Hale, 
90  ;  The  Commonw.  v.  Chauncey^  1  Ashmead,  227  ;  Smith  v.  State^  33 
Maine  (3  Red.),  48) ;  but  when  nothing  more  is  intended  than  to 
commit  the  misdemeanor,  it  is  only  manslaughter  (Ibid. ;  Hanes, 
'  U.  S.  Digest,'  5),  being  an  instance  of  homicide  from  individual 
malice  toward  a  third  party,  when  the  fatal  blow  falls  on  the  deceased 
by  mistake.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  this  last  is  not  the  true 
doctrine,  the  destruction  of  an  infant  in  utero  being,  even  at  common 
law,  in  some  respects  felonious,  and  the  act  in  its  nature  malicious 
and  deliberate,  and  necessarily  attended  with  danger  to  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  performed.     (Wharton,  '  Law  of  Homicide,'  44.) 

"The  use  of  violence  upon  a  woman,  with  an  attempt  to  produce 
her  miscarriage  without  her  consent,  riiles  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts,  is  an  assault  highly  aggravated  by  such  wicked  pur- 
pose, and  would  be  indictable  at  common  law.  So  where,  upon  a 
similar  attempt,  the  death  of  the  mother  ensues,  the  party  making 
such  an  attempt,  with  or  without  her  consent,  is  guilty  of  murder, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  act  done  without  lawful  purpose,  danger- 
ous to  life,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  woman  cannot  take  away  the 
imputation  of  malice,  any  more  than  in  case  of  a  duel,  where  in  like 
manner  there  is  the  consent  of  the  parties.  {The  Commonw.  v.  Par- 
ker, 9  Metcalf,  263,  265 ;  Davis,  '  Crim.  Jus.,'  281.) 

"  Though  to  kill  the  foetus  in  utero  is  as  such,  by  the  common  law, 
no  murder,  yet  if  it  be  born  alive,  and  die  subsequently  to  birth  from 
the  wounds  it  received  in  the  womb,  or  from  the  means  used  to  expel 
it,  the  oiience  becomes  murder  in  those  who  cause  or  employ  them. 
(1  Blackstone,  129  ;  Bex  v.  Senior,  1  Moodj,  C.  C,  346 ;  3  Inst.,  50 ; 
Wharton,  C.  L.,  537;  Ibid.,  'Law  of  Homicide,'  93.)  If  a  person,  in- 
tending to  procure  abortion,  does  an  act  which  causes  the  child  to 
be  born  earlier  than  its  natural  time,  and  therefore  in  a  state  much 
less  capable  of  living,  and  it  afterwards  die  in  consequence  of  such 
premature  exposure,  the  person  who  by  this  misconduct  brings  the 
child  into  the  world,  and  puts  it  into  a  situation  in  which  it  cannot 
live,  is  guilty  of  murder,  though  no  direct  injury  to  the  child  be 
proved  ;  and  the  mere  existence  of  a  possibility  that  something  might 
have  been  done  to  prevent  the  death,  does  not  lessen  the  crime.  [Bex 
V.  West,  2  Carr.  &  Kir.,  784  ;  1  Bishop,  C.  L.,  255 ;  Wharton,  '  Law 
of  Homicide,'  93.) 

"The  earlier  English  statutes,  from  their  peculiar  phraseology 
held  pregnancy  essential  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  (Bex  v. 
Scndder,  1  Moody,  216  ;  3  Car.  &  P.,  605  ;  overruling  Bex  v.  Phillips, 
S  Campbell,  73 ;  Russell,  Cr.,  763,  note) ;  yet  an  attempt  to  produce 
al  )ortion  is  now  indictable  at  common  law  (if  made  without  her  con- 
sent?) though  it  fail  by  reason  of  the  woman  being,  in  fact,  and 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  party,  not  pregnant.  (Begina  v.  Good- 
child,  2  Car.  &  Kir.,  293 ;  Bex  v.  Goodhall,  1  Den.,  C.  C,  187 ;  3 
Campbell,  76.)  For  though  as  no  man  would  attempt  what  he  abso- 
lutely knew  he  could  not  in  fact  perform,  nor  would  be  deemed  iri 


law  to  have  so  attempted,  and  as  every  one  being  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  understand  the  law,  no  man  can  legally  intend  what  is 
legally  impossible,  the  rule  as  to  facts  is  different;  for  men  are  not 
conclusively  held  by  the  law  to  know  facts.  And  if  a  man  fails  in 
what  he  undertakes,  because  of  an  impossibility  in  fact,  which  he 
did  not  know,  he  is  just  as  answerable  as  if  the  failure  were  from 
any  other  cause.     (1  Bishop,  '  Crim.  Law,' 518.) 

"  We  have  seen  the  mistaken  basis,  as  regards  the  criminalty  of 
abortion,  on  which  the  common  law  is  founded,  and  that  while  it 
recognizes  the  distinct  existence  of  the  foetus  for  civil  purposes,  it 
here  considers  its  being  as  totally  engrossed  in  that  of  the  mother. 

"  A  recent  authority  thus  accounts  for  and  defends  the  mistake. 
The  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  assumed,  and  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  its  population,  are  alike  matters  of  general 
concern,  and  therefore  the  law  takes  them  under  its  care.  As  to 
population,  there  are  in  civil  jurisprudence  such  rules,  as  that  the 
husband  may  hold  the  lands  of  his  deceased  wife  during  his  life,  if 
before  her  death  a  living  child  was  born,  but  not  otherwise ;  the  law 
thus  offering,  in  effect,  a  reward  for  issue.  It  does  not  compel  ma- 
trimony, because  that  would  be  an  infringement  of  private  rights ; 
but  for  the  same  end,  it  does  punish  abortions.  (Bishop,  '  Crim. 
Law,'  385.) 

"  Another  writer  has  also  implied  that  the  common  law,  in  making 
foeticide  penal,  had  in  view  the  great  mischiefs  which  would  result 
from  even  its  qualified  toleration;  namely,  the  removal  of  the  chief 
restraint  upon  illicit  intercourse,  and  the  shocks  which  would  be  sus- 
tained thereby  by  the  institution  of  marriage  and  its  incidents ; 
among  which  the  delicacy  of  women.  (Wharton,  '  Crim.  Law,' 541.) 

"  In  unison  with  these  opinions,  Judge  Coulter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  ruled,  that  '  it  is  not  the  murder  of  a  living  child  which  consti- 
tutes the  offence,  but  the  destruction  of  gestation.'  (1  Harris,  Pa., 
631,  633.) 

"If  our  previous  assumptions  of  the  actual  character  of  criminal 
abortion  be  granted,  and  we  believe  that  they  have  been  proved  to  a 
demonstration,  it  must  follow  from  the  subsequent  remarks,  that  the 
common  law,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  is  insufficient  to  control 
the  crime ;  that  in  many  States  of  this  Union,  the  statutory  laws  do 
not  recognize  its  true  nature ;  that  they  draw  unwarrantable  dis- 
tinctions of  guilt ;  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
directly  allowing  many  criminals  to  escape,  permitting  unconsum- 
mated  attempts,  and  improperly  discriminating  between  the  measures 
employed  ;  that  they  require  proofs  often  unnecessary  or  impossible 
to  afford ;  that  they  neglect  to  establish  a  standard  of  justification, 
and  thereby  sanction  many  clear  instances  of  the  crime ;  that  by  a 
system  of  punishments  wholly  incommensurate  with  those  inflicted 
for  all  other  offences  whatsoever,  they  thus  encourage  instead  of 
preventing  its  increase ;  and  that  in  many  respects  they  are  at  va- 
riance, not  merely  with  equity  a,nd  abstract  justice,  but  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law  itself."  "  Contributions  to  Obstetric 
Jurisprudence."     By  Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.     "  Orimi- 
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nal  Abortion,"  part  vii.,  from  "  N.  Am,  Med.-Cliir.  Eev."  vol.  iii,,  No. 
5,  Sept.  1859,  pp.  851  to  854.  See  also  tlie  other  five  numbers  ■<  . 
vol.  iii.  of  the  same  journal  for  the  remainder  of  this  excellent  serfes 
of  papers  on  the  subject. — H.]  ':]■ 

On  Inducing  Premature  Lcibor.  Medical  Responsihiliiy . — It  may  be 
proper  to  oifer  her  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of  in- 
ducing premature  labor,  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  deformity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  in  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  from  pregnancy.  This 
practice  has  been  condemned  as  immoral  and  illegal ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  there  can  be  any  immorality  in  performing 
an  operation  to  give  a  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  a  woman,  when, 
by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is  almost  certain  that  both  herself  | 
and  the  child  will  perish.  (See,  on  the  morality,  safety,  and  utility  f 
of  the  practice,  Eamsbotham's  "  Obstet,  Med."  p.  315.)  The  ques- 
tion respecting  its  illegality  cannot  be  entertained ;  for  the  means 
are  administered  or  applied  with  the  bona  fide  hope  of  benefiting 
the  female,  and  not  with  any  criminal  design.  It  is  true  that  the 
law  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  medical  men  who  adopt  this 
practice,  nor  does  it  in  the  Statute  on  wounding  make  any  exceptions 
in  favor  of  surgical  operations ;  but  that  which  is  performed  with- 
out evil  intention  would  not  be  held  to  be  unlawful.  The  necessity 
for  the  practice  ought  to  be  apparent :  thus,  for  instance,  it  should 
be  shown  that  delivery  was  not  likely  to  take  place  naturally,  with- 
out seriously  endangering  the  life  of  a  woman.  It  is  questionable 
whether,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  bring  . 
on  premature  expulsion,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
save  the  life  of  a  child,  since  the  operation,  unless  performed  with 
care,  is  accompanied  with  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother.  The 
grounds  upon  which  many  eminent  authorities  have  objected  to  this 
practice  are:  1.  That  there  are  few  cases  in  which  parturition,  if 
left  to  itself,  might  not  take  place  at  the  full  period ;  2.  The  tolera-  • 
tion  of  the  practice  would  lead  to  great  criminal  abuse;  3.  It  is 
attended  with  danger  to  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  parturition  will  sometimes  take  place  safely  at  the  fnU 
time,  even  when  the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  apparently  so  great 
as  to  lead  many  accoucheurs  to  suppose  natural  delivery  to  be 
utterly  impossible.  Dr.  Lilburn  has  reported  the  case  of  a  womail 
who  labored  under  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  but  who  was  twice 
delivered  in  safety,  and  the  child  survived.  ("  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  19,  i 
p.  933.)  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  the  kiud  ! 
are  prematurely  treated,  which  if  left  to  themselves,  would  probably 
do  well  without  interference.  Hence  a  cautious  selection  should  be 
made,  because  the  operation  is  necessarily  attended  with  some  risk 
to  the  woman  and  child.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  tli^t,  according  to 
general  professional  experience  it  places  her  in  a  'better  position 
than  she  would  be  in  if  the  case  were  left  to  itself.  '%t  appears  to 
me  that  before  a  practitioner  resolves  upon  performing  an  operation 
of  this  kind  he  should  hold  a  consultation  with  others ;  and,  before 
it  is  performed,  he  should  feel  well  assured  that  natural  delivery 
cannot  take  place  without  greater  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother  than 
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medical  man,  mistaking  his  duty  under  siicli  circumstances,  gave  information, 
to  the  police,  and  acting  under  their  advice  supplied  some  drug  which  could 
do  no  injury.  The  prisoners  were  thus  led  to  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
and  at  the  trial  the  medical  man  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  informer  as  well 
us  expert,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  some  severe  observations  from  the- 
"  idge.  When  such  an  application  is  made  to  a  professional  man  there  is  nO' 
objection  to  the  fact  being  made  known  to  the  police  or  magisterial  authorities, ,■ 
but  beyond  this  he  should  not  go.  He  should  refuse  to  supply  the  applicants* 
with  drugs  or  lend  himself  in  any  way  as  a  detective  for  the  piirpose  of  a  pro- 
secution. The  act  was  no  doubt  done  with  a  good  intention  to  protect  the  public, 
but  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of 
this  crime,  a  paper  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  46,  p.  487  ;  also  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  Nov.  21,  1857,  524,  537.) 

On  inducing  j^remature  labour.  Medical  responsibility. — It  may  be  proper 
to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of  inducing  premature 
labour,  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  cases  of 
excessive  vomiting  from  pregnancy.  This  practice  has  been  condemned  as  im- 
moral and  illegal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any  immo- 
"  rality  in  performing  an  operation  to  give  a  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
Avoman,  when,  by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is  almost  certain  that  both  her- 
self and  the  child  Avill  perish.  (See,  on  the  morality,  safety,  and  utility  of 
the  practice,  Kamsbotham's  '  Obstet.  Med.'  p.  315.)  Any  question  respecting- 
its  illegality  cannot  be  entertained ;  for  the  means  are  administered  or  applied 
with  the  bond  fide  hope  of  benefiting  the  female,  and  not  with  any  criminal 
design.  It  is  true  that  the  law  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  medical  men 
who  adopt  this  practice,  nor  does  it  in  the  Statute  on  Wounding  make  any 
exceptions  in  favour  of  surgical  operations  ;  biit  that  Avhich  is  performed  bona 
fide  would  not  be  held  to  be  unlawful.  The  necessity  for  the  practice  ought 
to  be  apparent :  thus,  for  instance,  it  should  be  shown  that  delivery  was  not 
likely  to  take  place  naturally,  without  seriously  endangering  the  life  of  a 
woman.  It  is  questionable  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  bring  on  premature  expulsion,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  a  child,  since  the  operation,  unless  performed  with  care, 
is  accompanied,  with  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Prof.Thomas,U.S.,  puts  in  a  concise  form  the  distinction  between  premature 
labour  and  abortion.  The  former  denotes  a  jDremature  expulsion  of  the  contents. 
of  the  uterus,  the  latter  a  failure  in  the  results  of  utero-gestation.  The  induc- 
tion of  j^remature  labour  is  in  one  essential  respect  different  from  that  of 
abortion,  and  is  called  for  in  the  fulfilment  of  different  indications,  of  which  he- 
enumerates  fotuteen.  Premature  laboiir  being  resorted  to  only  after  the- 
period  of  maturity  of  the  child,  does  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  its  life,  but; 
often  adds  to  its  prospect  of  living  by  the  removal  of  it  from  a  position  of! 
danger  and  sometimes  even  of  certain  death ;  or  to  put  the  matter  more  tersely,, 
abortion  is  resorted  to  by  medical  men  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  alone  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  child  ;  while  premature  labour  is  induced  some- 
times for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  sometimes  for  that  of  the  child,  and  some- 
times in  the  interest  of  both.  ('  Amer.  Jour.'  Jiily  1870,  p.  285  ;  also  April 
1871,  p.  581,  and  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  740.) 

Abortion  in  the  sense  implied  by  Dr.  Thomas  (expulsion  of  the  contents  of' 
the  uterus  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation)  is  not  common  in  England.  A  medi- 
cal man  would  lay  himself  open  to  a  criminal  prosecution  if  he  procured  the 
abortion  of  a  Avoman  at  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy.  There  could  be  no  justi- 
fication for  this  practice,  since  the  child  could  not  be  born  alive,  and  the  life 
of  the  woman  would  be  seriously  endangered.     As  the  induction  of  premature- 
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labour  may  take  place  from  the  soventh  to  tlie  end  of  the  eighth  month,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  pregnant  woman  reaching  this  stage,  a  medical 
man  acting  bond  fide  would  wait  imtil  this  period  had  been  reached. 

The  grounds  upon  which  many  eminent  authorities  have  objected  to  this 
practice  are  : — 1.  That  there  are  few  cases  in  Avhich  parturition,  if  left  to 
itself,  might  not  take  place  at  the  full  period  ;  2.  The  toleration  of  the  prac- 
tice Avould  lead  to  great  criminal  abuse ;  3.  It  is  attended  with  danger  to  the 
mother  and  child.  It  is  xmdoubtedly  true  that  parturition  Avill  sometimes  take 
place  safely  at  the  full  time,  even  when  the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  appa- 
rently so  great  as  to  lead  many -accoucheurs  to  suppose  natural  delivery  to  be 
utterly  impossible.  Dr.  Lilbm-n  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  Avho  la- 
boured imder  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  but  who  was  twice  delivered  in 
:safety,  and  the  child  survived.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  933.)  It  is  there- 
fore not  improbaljle  that  many  cases  of  the  kind  are  prematurely  treated, 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  do  well  without  interference.  Hence  a 
cautious  selection  shoidd  be  made,  because  the  operation  is  necessarily  attended 
with  some  risk ;  it  does  not  insure  safety  to  a  woman  and  child.  All 
that  we  can  say  is,  that,  according  to  general  professional  experience,  it  places 
her  in  a  better  position  than  she  would  be  in  if  the  case  Avere  left  to  itself.  It 
appears  to  me  that  before  a  practitioner  resolves  upon  performing  an  operation 
■  of  this  kind  he  should  hold  a  consiiltation  Avith  others ;  and,  before  it  is  performed, 
he  should  feel  assured  that  natural  delivery  cannot  take  place  Avithout  greater 
risk  to  the  life  of  the  Avoman  than  the  operation  Avould  itself  create.  These 
rules  may  not  be  observed  by  obstetric  experts  in  large  practice  ;  but  the  non- 
observance  of  them  is  necessarily  attended  Avith  some  responsibility  to  a  gene- 
ral practitioner.  In  the  eA^ent  of  the  death  of  the  Avoman  or  child,  he  exposes 
liimself  to  a  prosecution  for  a  criminal  offence,  from  the  imputation  of  Avhich 
eA^en  an  acquittal  Avill  not  ahvays  clear  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  the 
child  Avere  born  alive,  and  died  merely  as  a  result  of  its  immaturity,  this  might 
.giA^e  rise  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  Within  a  recent  period  seA'eral  prac- 
titioners haA^e  been  tried  upon  charges  of  criminal  abortion — Avhether  justly 
or  unjustly  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider ;  but  they  had  obAdously  neglected 
to  adopt  those  simple  measures  of  prudence,  the  observance  of  Avhich  Avould 
liaA^e  been  at  once  an  ansAver  to  a  criminal  charge.  Because  one  obstetric 
practitioner  of  large  experience  may  have  frequently  and  successfully  induced 
premature  labour,  Avithout  observing  these  rules,  and  Avithout  any  imputation 
■on  his  character,  this  cannot  shield  another  Avho  may  be  less  fortunately  situ- 
ated. A  charge  is  only  likely  to  arise  Avhen  a  man  has  been  unfortunate,  and 
the  responsibility  of  one  operator  cannot  be  measured  by  the  success  of  others. 
A  case  occurred  at  Portsmouth  in  1848,  in  Avhich  a  Avoman  died  from  loss  of 
b)lood,Avhichtookplace  during  an  attempt  to  induce  prematiue  labour.  A  small 
■aperture  Avas  discovered  after  death  in  the  left  common  iliac  artery,  and  more  than 
:a  pound  of  blood  had  been  lost.  This  hoAvever  Avas  ascribed  to  a  thinning  of  the 
■coats  of  the  artery,  and  not  to  a  puncture  of  the  vessel  during  the  operation  ! 
(See  '  Lancet,'  July  22,  1848,  p.  107.)  For  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  in- 
duction of  premature  laboru,  by  Dr.  Eadford,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  583. 

As  in  the  laAv  of  England  so  in  the  laAv  of  France,  proof  of  pregnancy  is 
not  essential  to  the  crime  of  abortion.  Dr.  Bayard  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  Avas  convicted,  in  1846,  of  an  attempt  to  induce  abortion  in  a  Avoman 
who  Avas  subsequently  proved  not  to  be  pregnant,  but  to  be  labouring  imder 
ovarian  disease.  The  prisoner  Avas  couAdcted  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  im- 
prisonment.    (' Ann.  d'flyg.'  1847,  1,  466.) 

Ahortion  of  monsters. — Would  the  laAV  be  applicable  to  cases  in  Avhich  the 
•child  Avas  dead  in  the  uterus,  or  in  Avhich  it  Avas  a  monster  Avithout  human  shape? 
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The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  death  of  the  cliild  in  utero  are  elsewhere 
stated  (see  Infanticide,  post).  Its  death  subsequently  to  the  attempted  abor- 
tion might  perhaps  be  adduced  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  crime;  but, 
even  if  it  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  attempt,  the  offence  would  be  com-' 
pleted.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  expulsion  of  a  dead  child  wordd  come ' 
under  the  popular  signification  of  a  miscarriage ;  and  if  the  words  were  strictly 
interpreted,  a  prisoner  might  be  convicted  whether  the  child  Avere  living  or 
dead,  for  it  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  abortion 
should  have  taken  place.  With  respect  to  monsters,  the  question  actually 
arose  in  a  case  tried  at  Drome,  in  France,  in  1841.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Juillet  1841 ; 
also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Eev.'  vol.  24,  p.  563.)  A  girl  was  accused  of  pro- 
ciu'iug  abortion.  The  aborted  foetus,  of  about  the  sixth  month,  was  without 
a  head  (acephalous),  and  there  was  no  vertebral  canal  for  the  spinal  ma,rrow. 
Other  organs  were  also  deficient  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  medical  wit- 
nesses had  declared  that  it  had  never  breathed,  and  that  its  life  had  ceased 
with  gestation.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  a  wound,  Avhich  had  been 
produced  by  a  pointed  instrument,  probably  just  before  it  was  expelled;  this 
they  thought  had  cai:sed  death.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  contended  that 
this  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  criminal  abortion,  owing  to  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  offsj^ring;  and  the  jury  acquitted  her.  As  proof  of  pregnancy 
is  no  longer  required,  monstrosity  in  the  foetus  should  make  no  difference  in 
the  natiu-e  of  the  crime. 

Extra-uterine  f station. — Would  thelaw  apply  to  casesof  extra- uterine  (tubal) 
pregnancy  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crime  of  abortion  would  apply 
to  cases  of  this  description  ;  and  a  person  would  be  equally  amenable  for  the 
attempt,  whether  the  foetus  was  in  the  viterus  or  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  For 
a  case  of  attempting  to  procure  abortion  in  extra-uterine  foetation,  see  '  Ob- 
stetric Transactions,'  vol.  5.  The  symptoms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially of  the  tubal  kind,  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  pregnancy,  and  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  in  the  early  stages  (see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36, 
p.  103).  In  an  advanced  stage  the  case  is  different,  the  symptoms  are  wholly 
unlike  those  of  pregnancy,  and  may  wi'ongly  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
■woman  has  died  from  criminal  interference.  A  former  pupil  writing  to  me 
from  Rome  in  May  1870,  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the  following  case : — 
On  the  9th  of  May  1870,  a  young  lady  residing  in  Eome,  and  supposed  to  be 
some  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  died  very  suddenly  soon  after  taking- 
some  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  a  physician.  She  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  with  the  exception  of  being  occasionally  subject  to  slight  abdominal 
pains  threatening  abortion,  and  to  relieve  these  pains  a  physician  was  con- 
sulted. It  seems  that  she  had  aborted  on  a  previous  occasion.  She  Avas  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  but  not  suffering  at  the  time  from  any 
■dangerous  symptoms.  The  physician  had  prescribed  a  sedative  medicine,  of 
■which  the  patient  had  taken  only  three  doses  in  teaspoonf  uls  when  she  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  in  this  state  she  died,  the  symptoms  of  depression  not  having 
been  relieved.  The  family  attributed  her  death  to  some  mistake  made  by  the 
•druggist  who  prepared  the  medicine.  The  tribunal  before  which  the  charge 
of  poisoning  Avas  laid  directed  an  inspection  of  the  body.  The  result  Avas,  that 
a  quantity  of  blood  Avas  found  effused  in  the  loAver  part  of  the  abdomen.  This 
liad  obviously  arisen  from  the  rupture  of  a  tumour,  containing  an  embryo  of 
Avhich  the  remains  Avere  found  in  the  midst  of  the  clots  of  blood  in  the  pelvis. 
It  appeared  to  be  of  only  a  fcAv  weeks'  development.  The  body  had  been  con- 
tained in  a  cyst  external  to  the  uterus,  which  had  suddenly  given  Avay  and  had 
"thus  led  to  fatal  htemorrhage.  It  Avas  the  suddenness  of  death  soon  after 
taking  medicine,  Avithout  any  preceding  symptoms  of  illness,  or  any  other  obvi- 
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ons  cause  excej^t  the  medicine  to  account  for  her  condition,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  enquiry.  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed,  as  it  always  will  do  under- 
these  circumstances,  the  real  cause  of  death. 

Abortion  of  moles. — The  use  of  thevford  miscarriage  in  the  statute,  without 
any  explanation  of  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  might,  but  for  the  decision  in. 
Reg.  V.  Goodhall  (Notts  Lent  Assizes,  1846),  have  created  some  difficulty  on 
ti'ials  for  abortion.  In  a  popular  sense  (and  here  a  jjojmlar  appears  to  have 
been  piu-posely  selected  in  preference  to  a  medical  term),  miscarriage  signifies 
the  violent  expulsion  not  merely  of  a  child  but  of  moles  and  other  diseased 
groAvths,  or  even  of  coagula  of  blood.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  the 
woman  is  not  actually  pregnant,  although  she  and  the  accused  may  imagine 
that  she  is.  But  whether  the  uterus  contains  these  morbid  growths,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  virgin  state,  the  person  who  has  used  the  means  Avith  intent,  may 
still  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  procure  abortion.  It  has  been  elscAvhere 
stated  (a)ite  p.  174),  that  the  appearances  presented  Avhen  a  mole  has  been  ex- 
pelled as  a  result  of  abortion,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  Dr.  Simkel  has  piiblished  a  full  report  of  a  case 
in  Avhich  a  mole  (derived  from  blood)  had  been  discharged  betAveen  the  second 
and  third  months  of  pregnancy  as  a  result  of  violence  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
('  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1871,  1,  74.)  The  proof  that  the  substance  expelled  is  a. 
mole  may  be  of  importance  on  a  question  of  concealment  of  birth,  but  cannot 
affect  the  responsibility  of  a  person  charged  Avith  the  crime  of  abortion. 

Cliemical  evidence.  Blood  in  abortion.  Liquor  amnii. — In  the  event  of  an 
abortion  having  taken  place,  stains  produced  by  blood  or  by  the  Avaters (liquor 
amnii)  may  be  found  on  the  linen  of  a  female,  and  a  practitioner  may  be  re- 
quired to  say  Avhether  these  stains  are  of  a  nature  to  throAV  any  light  uj)on  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.  A  Avoman  Avho  has  aborted  may  allege  that  the 
stains  are  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  no 
practical  distinction  betAveen  menstrual  and  other  blood  (see  a'oI.  1,  p.  538). 
The  menstrual  blood  contains  less  fibrin,  is  commonly  acid  and  Avatery  from 
admixture  Avith  the  miicous  discharges,  and  Avhen  examined  by  the  inicroscope 
itqjresents  epithelial  scales,  or  cells  cleriA^ed  from  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
scales  or  cells  belong  to  the  columnar  A'ariety.  (See  Eape,  j^ost.)  Not  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  discovery,  since  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  is  lined  with  similar  cells.  Hence  expectorated  blood  might 
be  mistaken  for  mensti-ual.  Cells  of  a  similar  shape  line  the  Avhole  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  The  blood  of  piles  might 
thus  be  confounded  Avith  menstrual  blood.  The  blood  discharged  in  abortion 
Avill  present  the  usual  characters  of  blood,  elseAvhere  described  (vol.  1,  pp.  527, 
538)  ;  but  it  may  be  diluted  A\ith  the  Avaters  simultaneously  discharged.  This 
question  received  the  special  attention  of  the  French  Academy  a  f cav  years  since,, 
in  reference  to  the  crime  of  abortion  ;  and  the  re^Dort  made  Avas  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  present  state  of  science  there  Avas  no  certain  method  by  Avhich  the  blood 
of  menstruation  could  be  practically  distinguished  from  the  blood  discharged 
from  a  woman  in  a  case  of  abortion  or  from  blood  in  infanticide  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1846,  1,  181).  In  a  more  recent  case,  MM.  Devergie  and  CheA^allier  Avere  re- 
quired to  state  Avhether  certain  stains  on  the  dress  of  a  Avoman  supposed  to  have- 
abol'ted,  were  or  Avere  not  caused  by  the  Avaters  (liquor  amnii).  A  chemical' 
analysis  merely  revealed  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  liquid.  The  most 
elaborate  experiments  satisfied  the  reporters  that  neither  by  the  odour,  nor  by 
any  other  process,  could  the  liquor  amnii,  dried  on  linen,  be  identified.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  2,  414.)  It  may,  hoAvever,  be  of  importance  to  observe 
this  this  liquid  slightly  discolours  and  stiffens  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  on  which 
it  has  been  effused,  and  that  it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  cold  A\'ater.  The 
sohition  possesses  all  the  properties  of  albumen.  The  amount  of  albumen  con- 
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"fcained  in  the  liquor  amnii  decreases  as  gestation  advances.  At  the  fourth 
■month  it  forms  10'77  per  cent,  of  the  liquid;  at  the  fifth  month  7*67  :  at  the 
sixth  month  6*67  ;  and  at  the  ninth  month  only  0*82  per  cent.  M.  Chevallier's 
experiments  show  that  the  amniotic  liquid  has  all  the  usual  chemical  properties 
-of  a  very  diluted  solution  of  albumen  (' Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,  156). 
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Live  birth  in  civil  cases. — The  law  of  England  has  not  defined  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Birth,  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence  ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  numerous  decisions  which  have  been  made  on  trials  for  infanticide,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  signifying  '  the  entire  delivery  of  a  child,'  Avith  or  with- 
out its  separation  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  (See  Infanticide  ;  see  also 
Chitty,  '  Med.  Jour.'  412.)  So  long  as  an  infant  remains  in  the  uterus  it  is 
said  in  law  to  be  '  en  ventre  sa  mere ' ;  but  it  is  legally  supposed  to  be  born  for 
many  purposes.  ('  Blackstone's  Comm.'  vol.  1,  p.  130.)  A  child  in  the  womb 
may  have  a  legacy  or  an  estate  made  over  to  it ;  it  may  have  a  guardian  as- 
signed to  it ;  but  none  of  these  conditions  can  take  effect  unless  the  child  is 
born  alive.  So  the  foetus  may  be  made  an  executor  ;  but  it  is  very  judiciously 
provided  that  an  infant  cannot  act  as  such  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  !  The  Roman  and  English  systems  of  law  apply  the  same 
term  (venter)  to  the  unborn  child  ;  when  born  dead  it  is  called  abortus,  abor- 
tion ;  when  alive,  partus,  infans,  infant.  In  1871  the  following  case  affecting 
the  venter  came  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  A  ship  was  damaged,  in  col- 
lision with  another,  called  the  '  Eleutheria,'  and  a  man  named  Noyes,  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  damaged  ship,  was  killed.  The  widow  claimed  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  '  Eleutheria,'  damages  in  respect  of  a  child  Avith  Avhich  she  Avas 
then  pregnant.  Sir  R.  Phillimore  held  that  the  child  Avas  entitled  to  recover 
for  the  loss  sustained  of  its  father,  although  the  damages  could  not  be  assessed 
imtil  the  child  Avas  born.  The  maxim  of  English  law  derived  from  the  Roman 
laAV  is  that  a  child  '  en  veMre  sa  mere '  is  to  be  considered  as  actually  born  if 
:any  question  arises  for  its  benefit.  This  ruling  Avas  confirmed  by  Lord  West- 
bury  in  Blasson  v.  Blasson,  but  this  fiction  is  applicable  only  for  enabling 
isuch  child  to  take  a  benefit  to  Avhich  it  Avould  have  been  entitled  if  actually 
born.  In  the  case  decided  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  the  action  of  the  Court  Avas 
suspended  imtil  the  child  Avas  born,  as  if  still-born  there  would  be  an  end  to 
.any  claim.     ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  p.  146.) 

Date  of  birth. — Medical  evidence  has  occasionally  been  demanded  in  Courts 
.of  laAV  respecting  the  actiial  date  of  birth  of  individuals,  in  cases  in  Avhich  a, 
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period  of  a  few  clays,  liours,  or  even  minutes  was  required  to  prove  the  attain- 
ment of  majority,  and  therefore  a  legal  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
civil  contracts  into  which  the  parties  had  entered,  either  knowingly  or  igno- 
rantly,  when  minors.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  decided  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  accoiicheiu-  himself  ;  others,  Avhen  the  acconcheiir  was  dead,  by 
the  production  of  his  case-books ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  strict- 
ness and  jiunctuality  of  some  medical  practitioners,  in  making  va'itten  memo- 
randa of  cases  attended  by  them,  have  in  more  than  one  instance  led  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  such  suits,  and  the  avoidance  of  costly  litigation. 
The  proof  of  the  exact  date  of  birth  is  also  of  considerable  importance  in 
certain  cases  of  contested  legitimacy. 

The  most  important  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  are 
those  which  arise  in  contested  suits  relative  to  succession,  or  the  inheritance  of 
I  iwoperty.    A  child  that  is  born  alive,  or  has  come  entireli/  into  the  world  in  a 
living  state,  may  by  the  English  law  inherit  and  transmit  property  to  its  heirs, 
'  even  although  its  death  has  immediately,  and  perhaps  from  morbid  causes  ne- 
cessarily, followed  its  birth.     Should  the  child  be  boi"n  dead,  whether  it  died 
in  the  womb  or  during  the  act  of  birth,  it  does  not  acquire  any  civil  I'ights  • 
for  it  is  not  regarded  legally  as  a  life  in  being,  unless  it  manifests  some  sign 
of  life  after  it  is  entirely  born  and  separated  from  the  mother.     Some  have- 
considered  that  'pccrtial  birth,  provided  a  child  is  living,  should  suffice  to  confer 
the  same  rights  on  the  offspring  as  the  proof  of  entire  birth.     The  following- 
case  has  been  adduced  by  Sir  C.  Locock  in  sujoport  of  this  vieAv,  although  the- 
question  here  was  rather  in  reference  to  the  actual  date  of  birth  than  to  the- 
acquisition  of   civil  rights  therefrom  :  the  principle  is,  hoAvever,  the  same. 
On  a  Saturday  evening  a  lady  was  taken  in  labour  with  her  first  child.     The 
head  and  one  arm  Avere  born  tAvo  or  three  minutes  before  a  neighbouring  clock 
struck  tAvelve.     There  Avas  a  cessation  of  pain  for  several  minutes,  during 
Avhich  time  the  child  cried  and  breathed  freely.     The  rest  of  the  body  Avas- 
not  expelled  until  full  five  minutes  after  the  same  clock  had  struck  tAvelve. 
"Was  the  child  born  on  the  Saturday  or  on  the  Sunday  ?     Certainly  the  birth 
■was  not  completed  until  the  Sunday  :  the  child  was  still  partly  Avithin  the  body 
of  the  mother — the  circulation  Avas  still  kept  up  through  the  umbilical  vessels : 
'but,'  continues  Sir  C.  Locock,  'I  gave  my  opinion  that  the  child  Avasborn  on 
the  Saturday.     I  considered  that  the  child  had  then  commenced  an  indepen- 
dent existence.     The  fojtal  life  had  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased ; 
and  breathing — a  function  incompatible  Avith  the  condition  of  a  fcetus — had 
commenced.      The  navel-string  Avill,    it  is  true,  go  on  pulsating  for  many 
minutes  after  an  infant  has  been  brought  completely  into  the  Avorld,  crying 
and  kicking,  unless  it  be  compressed  artificially ;  and  yet  no  one  Avill  say  that 
a  child  in  such  a  case  is  not  born  until  we  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  tie 
the  navel-string.    The  child  Avould  not  have  been  damaged  if  it  had  remained 
for  hours  or  even  days,  Avith  merely  its  head  and  arms  extruded ;  it  could 
have  been  fed  in  this  situation.'     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  636.)     HoAvever 
reasonable,  medically  speaking,  this  vicAV  may  appear,  a  medical  jurist  must 
shape  his   evidence   according  to  Avhat  the  laAV  demands.     It   is  elsewhere 
stated  (Infanticide),  that  our  judges  have  distinctly  laid  doAvn  the  laAv  that 
no  child  can  be  considered  to  be  legalhj  born  until  the  ivhole  of  its  bodjr 
\  has  come  entirehj  into  the  Avorld.     This  is  in  relation  to  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, in  Avhich  case,  if  in  any,  the  rule  shoiild  be  relaxed,  because  its  re- 
laxation Avould  tend  to  punish  the  Avilful  destruction  of  living  infants  partially 
born.     This  child  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  born  on  the  Saturday,  be- 
cause the  laAV  does  not  regard  partial  birth  as  entire  birth ;  and  respiration 
and  birth  are  not  synonymous  terms.     Supposing  this  child  to  have  died  be- 
fore its  body  was  entirely  extruded,  it  could  not  be  said,  cA^en  medically,  that 
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it  was  born  alive  ;  and  certainly  it  could  not  be  considered,  according  to  the- 
present  state  of  the  laAV,  to  have  acquired  the  rights  of  a  child  born  living. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  opinion  that  partial  birth  should  suffice  for  all  the 
legal  purposes  of  entire  birth  is  a  distinct  question,  and  one  over  which  a 
medical  witness  has  no  sort  of  control.  Whatever  apparent  injustice  may  be 
done  by  adhering  to  this  rule  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  evil  is  really  of  great  magnitude  in  relation  to  criminal 
jurisprudence  ;  for  it  would  appear,  fi'om  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law, 
that  the  destruction  of  partially-born  children,  although  alive  and  healthy,  is  / 
not,  legally  speaking,  child-murder.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  some  difficulty  might  arise  in  civil  cases  if  the  bare  ex- 
trusion of  ajKii-t  of  the  body  sufficed  for  all  the  legal  purposes  of  e7it{re  birth.  It 
might  become  a  casuistical  question  as  to  hoAV  much  of  a  child's  body  should 
be  in  the  world  in  order  to  constitute  legal  birth ;  for  there  is  no  reason  Avhy, 
in  a  medical  vie^v,  the  extrusion  of  the  head  and  shoulders  should  constitute 
birth  any  more  than  the  extrusion  of  a  hand  or  a  foot.  If  it  be  said  that  the  act 
of  breathing  should  be  combined  with  a  partial  extrusion  of  the  body,  this  would 
be  unjust;  because  a  child  is  alive — its  heart  is  evidently  pulsating,  and  its. 
blood  circulating,  as  freely  before  the  act  of  breathing  as  afterwards.  Besides,, 
it  is  admitted  that  children  may  be  born  alive,  and  live  for  some  time,  without 
breathing;  and  this  Avant  of  resjiiration  is  no  objection  to  these  children  being 
considered  living  in  law.  In  cases  referred  to  hereafter,  children  Avere  legally 
pronounced  to  have  been  born  alive,  although  they  had  certainly  not  breathed  ; 
and  that  a  child  may  manifest  life  for  a  certain  time  without  leaving  in  the 
lungs  any  evidence  of  breathing  is  clear  from  numerous  reported  instances. 
(See  Atelectasis  Infanticide).  If,  then,  proof  of  breathing  is  not  demanded 
in  cases  of  entire,  it  could  scarcely  be  required  in  cases  of  partial  bu'th.  In 
the  event  of  partial  being  treated  as  synonymous  Avith  entire  birth,  there  Avould 
be  no  end  to  litigation  ;  and  medical  opinions  Avould.  vary  in  eA^ery  case.  It  is 
doubtful  Avhether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  laAv  could  be  administered 
Avith  any  degree  of  certainty  or  impartiality. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  child  must  be  entirely  born  in  order  that  it  should 
acquire  civil  rights,  it  Avill  next  be  necessary  to  examine  the  medical  proofs, 
required  to  shoAV  that  it  has  been  horn  alive.  The  question  here  is  different 
from  that  of  live  birth  in  reference  to  child-miu'der.  We  must  presume  that 
a  medical  man  is  present  at  a  delivery  in  Avhich  a  child  is  born  in  a  doubtful 
state,  or  Avhere  its  death  speedily  folloAvs  its  birth.  The  cIauI  rights  of  a 
child  and  its  heirs  Avill  depend  upon  the  careful  observation,  made  by  him,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  delivery.  It  is  proper  that  he  should  note 
when  the  birth  is  completed,  by  the  body  of  the  child  being  entirely  out  of 
the  body  of  the  mother.  Children  born  at  or  about  midnight  are  thus  liable 
to  have  the  date  of  birth  wrongly  registered ;  and  the  legal  difference  of 
tAventy-four  houi-s,  Avhich  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  may  make,  may  hereafter 
affect  their  OAvn  rights  if  they  survive,  or  those  of  others  if  they  die.  The 
birthday  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington  Avas  entered  in  the  parish  re- 
gister as  the  oOth  of  April  1769,  Avhile  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  fixino- 
it  on  the  1  st  of  May ;  in  fact,  he  Avas  born  just  after  tAveh^e  o'clock  in  the  night 
betAveen  the  30th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  May.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  for  an  accoucheur  to  fix  the  true  date,  not  by  the  hour  at  Avhich  labour 
commences,  but  by  the  time  at  Avhich  it  is  completed. 

Signs  of  live  birth  independently  of  respiration  or  crying. — The  visible  re- 
spiration of  a  child  after  its  birth,  or  as  it  may  be  manifested  by  its  crying^  is. 
an  imdoubted  sign  of  its  haAdng  been  born  alive ;  but  as  it  has  just  been  stated, 
a  child  may  acquire  its  civil  rights,  although  it  may  be  neither  seen  to  breathe 
nor  heard  to  cry.     The  pulsation  of  a  child's  heart,  or  even  the  sj^asmodic 
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/.twitching  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  has  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  Hve  birth.  The  latter  sign  has  been  judicially  so  pronounced — a  for- 
tiori^ therefore,  the  motion  of  a  limb  will  be  considered  sufficient  legal  evidence, 
in  an  English  Court  of  law,  of  life  after  birth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
length  of  time  during  Avhich  these  signs  of  life  continvie  after  a  child  is  born,  is 
Avholly  immaterial :  all  that  is  required  to  be  established  is,  that  they  were  posi- 
tively manifested.  A  child  which  survives  entire  birth  for  a  single  instant 
acquires  the  same  civil  rights  as  if  it  had  continued  to  live  for  a  month  or 
longer.  These  facts  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  case  {Fish 
V.  Palmer),  which  is  reported  to  have  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1806.  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  354.)  The  Avife  of  the  plaintiff  Fish 
'was  possessed  of  landed  estate  in  her  own  right.  She  died  in  1796,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  child  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  born  dead. 
In  conseqiience  of  the  plaintiff  not  having  had  a  living  child  (as  it  Avas  as- 
;sumed)  during  the  marriage,  the  estate  of  the  wife  was  claimed  and  taken  by 
the  defendant  Palmer,  her  heir-at-laAV — the  husband  being  obliged  to  siu-render 
it  under  the  circumstances.  I'rom  information  derived  many  years  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  from  some  Avomen  who  Avere  present  at  the  delivery,  the 
plaintiff  Avas  led  to  believe  that  the  child  had  not  been  born  dead,  and  that  the 
estate  had  therefore  been  surrendered  to  the  defendant  under  a  mistake.  An 
.auction  Avas  brought  to  decide  this  question  in  1806,  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  the  Avife,  and  it  lay  Avith  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his  allegation  that  the  child 
had  been  born  living.  Dr.  Lyon,  the  accoucheur,  had  died  some  time  before 
the  trial ;  but  it  Avas  proved  that  he  had  declared  the  child  to  haA^e  been  living 
an  hour  before  it  Avas  born,  that  he  had  directed  a  Avarm  bath  to  be  prepared, 
and  Avhen  the  child  Avas  born,  gave  it  to  the  nurse  to  place  in  the  bath. 

The  child  neither  cried  nor  moved  after  its  birth,  nor  did  it  manifest  any 
sign  of  active  existence ;  but  the  tAvo  Avomen  who  placed  the  child  in  the  bath 
;sAvore  that  Avhen  it  Avas  immersed  there  appeared  tAvice  a  twitching  or  tremulous 
motion  oj  the  lips.  They  informed  the  accoucheur  of  this,  and  he  directed 
them  to  blow  into  its  throat,  but  it  did  not  shoAV  any  further  signs  of  life.  The 
main  question  in  the  trial  Avas  whether  this  tremidous  motion  of  the  lij)s  Avas 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  been  born  alive.  The  obstetric  experts 
Avho  Avere  summoned  to  give  eAddence  on  this  occasion  differed  in  opinion.  Drs. 
Babington  and  Haighton  stated  that  had  the  child  been  born  dead  or  had  the 
vital  principle  been  extinct,  there  could  have  been  no  muscular  movement  in 
any  part  of  its  body ;  therefore  the  child  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  born  alive, 
and  had  manifested  some  evidence  of  life  after  its  birth.  Dr.  Denman,  who 
Avas  called  for  the  defendant,  dissented  from  this  vicAv.  He  contended  that 
from  the  evidence  the  child  had  not  been  born  alive,  and  in  explanation  of  this, 
drcAV  a  distinction  betAveen  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life.  He  attributed  the 
tremulous  movements  of  the  lips  after  birth  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life. 
The  Jury,  hoAvever,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  did  not  adopt  this  vieAV 
of  the  case.  They  pronounced  by  their  verdict  that  the  child  had  been  born 
living,  and  the  plaintiff  thus  recovered  an  estate  of  AAdiich  he  had  been  for  ten 
years  deprived. 

From  the  result  of  this  case  it  Avould  appear  that  the  English  laAV  does  not 
recognize  any  distinction  betAveen  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life  as  drawn  by 
Dr.  Denman.  The  question  is  simply  life  or  death — living  or  dead  ?  Dr. 
Denman  did  not  assert  that  the  child  Avas  born  dead.  On  the  contrary,  he 
assigned  the  movements  observed  by  the  Avitnesses  to  the  continuance  of  life 
— but  of  uterine  life.  The  act  of  breathing  is  commonly  set  doA\Ti  as  the  boun- 
dary, but  a  child  is  not  necessarily  dead  mitil  it  breathes,  as  the  recovery  of 
aiumerous  children  born  Avith  iiterine  life  clearly  proves.  The  fallacy  of  trusting 
to  breathing  as  a  criterion  in  the  living  or  dead  body,  is  fully  shoAvn  in  the 
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chapters  on  Infanticide.  (See  Atelectasis.)  Breathing  is  justly  regarded  by 
the  English  laAV  as  only  one  sign  of  life,  and  proof  of  the  possession  of  active 
and  vigorous  life  is  not  required.  It  cannot  be  admitted  physiologically  that  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  miiscles  can  ever  take  place  spontaneously  in  the  body 
of  a  child  really  dead,  and  the  spasmodic  movement  of  a  lip  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  motion  of  a  leg  or  arm,  or  of  a  rib  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  a 
certain  quiantity  or  degree  of  life  were  required  to  be  proved  instead  of  the  bare 
fact  of  its  actual  jiresence  or  entire  absence,  the  most  subtle  medical  distinctions 
woiild  be  continually  drawn.  Non-professional  persons  might  be  easily  de- 
ceived as  to  the  act  of  breathing  in  these  feeble  subjects,  and  an  examination 
of  the  dead  body  would  not  suffice  to  remove  the  doubt,  since  neAV-boru  infants 
may  live  for  hours  without  any  air  being  found  in  the  lungs ;  but  a  person  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the  movement  of  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  lip. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  the  movements  described 
may  be  the  mere  remains  of  muscular  irritability,  and  not  a  sign  of  actual  life 
or  the  vital  force  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  practically  an  admission  of 
the  presence  of  life  or  vital  force  under  another  name.  Muscular  irritability 
and  spontaneous  contractions  are  not  manifested  in  bodies  really  dead,  and 
their  spontaneous  occurrence  proves  that  some  vital  power  must  still  remain 
in  the  body  of  a  child. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  contended  that  there  should  be,  in  all  cases,  evi- 
dence not  only  of  the  breathing,  but  of  the  crying  of  a  child,  in  order  to  justify 
a  medical  opinion  that  it  was  born  alive  ;  but  according  to  Blackstone  ('  Com- 
mentaries,' vol.  2,  ch.  8,  p.  127),  '  Crying,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  evidence,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  evidence '  :  and  Coke  says,  '  If  it  be  born  alive  it  is  sufficient^ 
though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  born  dumb ' ;  he  also 
describes  '  motion,  stirring,  and  the  like,'  as  proofs  of  a  child  having  been  born 
alive.  So  far  the  decision  in  Fish  v.  Palmer  is  borne  out  by  good  legal  autho- 
rity ;  and  we  may  consider  that  although  the  mere  warmth  of  the  body  would 
not  be  evidence  of  live  birth,  yet  the  slightest  trace  of  vital  action,  in  its  com- 
mon and  true  physiological  acceptation — such  as  crying,  breathing,  pulsation, 
or  motion — observed  after  entire  birth  and  separation  from  the  mother,  Avould 
be  deemed  in  English  law  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  come  into  the 
world  alive. 

A  late  eminent  Scotch  judge  informed  me  that  in  Scotland  the  husband's 
right  of  courtesy,  or  life-rent  in  his  wife's  estate,  depends  upon  there  having 
been  a  child  of  the  marriage  born  alive ;  and  for  the  proof  of  live  birth  it  is 
required  to  be  shown,  not  merely  that  it  had  breathed,  but  that  the  child  had 
cried  after  it  Avas  born.  Dr.  Beck  remarks  that  the  Scotch  laAV  is  more  j^re- 
cise  than  the  English  in  thus  demanding  proof  of  crying ;  but  it  should  be 
added  that  it  is  more  unjiist.  The  case  of  Dobie  v.  Richardson  (Court  of  Ses- 
sion, 1765)  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Dobie's  AAdfe  broiight  forth  a  child 
about  nine  months  after  marriage  Avhich  breathed,  raised  one  eyelid,  and  ex- 
j)ired  in  convulsions  about  half  an  hour  after  ils  birth,  but  -was  not  heard  to  cry. 
The  mother  died  in  childbed,  and  the  question  Avas  Avhether  the  jus  mariti 
Avas  not  lost  by  the  death  of  the  Avife  Avithin  the  year,  Avithout  a  child  of  the 
marriage  Avhich  had  been  heard  to  cry.  The  decree  made  in  the  case  Avas  that 
as  the  Avife  did  not  live  a  year  and  a  day  after  her  marriage,  and  as  it  Avas  not 
proved  that  the  child  or  foetus  of  which  she  Avas  delivered,  Avas  heard  to  cry, 
the  husband  Avas  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  his  deceased  Avife's  effects  (Beck's 
*  Med.  Jur.'  1,  358).  The  learned  judges  in  this  case  did  not  stultify  them- 
selves by  affirming  that  the  child  in  question  Avas  born  dead.  This  is  a  phy- 
siological and  not  a  legal  point.  A  child  Avhich  died  in  convulsions  half  an 
hour  after  its  birth  could  not  be  described  as  having  been  born  dead.  The 
laAV  of  any  country  may  assume  its  OAvn  standard  of  life  at  birth.  The  Scotch 
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law  thus  assumes  '  audible  crying  ',  but  it  cannot  alter  the  physiological  fact 
that  a  child  may  be  born  living  without  crying.  It  is  not  merely  a  living  but 
a  '  crying '  child  which  conveys  the  right  of  courtesy  to  the  husband  across  the 
border.  This  will  be  fiuther  seen  from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Blackie 
(Court  of  Session,  1833). 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  an  averment  that  a  child  Avliich  had  been  born 
at  the  seventh  month  '  was  born  alive,  and  continued  to  live  during  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  perceived  to  breathe  repeatedly,  and  its  heart 
distinctly  felt  to  beat ;  but  it  being  admitted  that  it  had  not  been  heard  to  crj^,' 
Avas  not  relevant  to  infer  that  the  child  was  a  living  child.  (Beck,  vol.  1, 
loc.  cit.)  It  Avas  suggested  in  this  case  that  the  proof  of  breathing  should  suf- 
fice, but  by  a  majority  their  lordships  adhered  to  the  old  dicta  of  the  laAv  of 
Scotland,  and  decided  that  the  only  receivable  proof  of  life  in  such  a  case  was 
that  the  child  had  cried.  They  found  that  proof  that  a  child  Avas  capable  of 
motion,  and  that  it  had  breathed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Avas  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  life  unless  it  had  cried  !  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  any  future  case,  this  Avill  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  The  attainment 
of  greater  knoAvledge  on  the  natui-e  and  the  proofs  of  life  from  the  results  of 
medical  experience  and  observation,  and  the  fact  that  these  physiological 
questions  have  become  more  generally  known  and  better  understood,  Avill  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  different  decision.  That  there  should  not  be  a  poAver  of  proving 
life  (when  the  death  of  a  child  takes  place  speedily  after  birth)  except  by 
direct  evidence  that  the  child  had  cried,  is  in  truth  a  vicAV  of  the  matter 
Avholly  indefensible.  From  Avhat  will  be  hereafter  stated  (  Vagitns  uterinus, 
infra)  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  crying  of  a  child  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  live 
birth,  for  it  may  cry  during  the  act  of  birth,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born  ; 
Avhile  the  fact  that  it  breathes  and  moves  after  birth,  although  from  accidental 
circumstances  it  may  not  cry,  is  imexceptionable  evidence  of  its  having  been 
born  alive. 

The  case  of  Broch  v.  Kelhj  iuA^olved  a  claim  by  a  AvidoAv  to  the  estate  of  her 
husband,  on  the  ground  that  a  child  born  tAventy  years  before,  had  been  born 
living,  although  it  Avas  at  first  supjDosed  to  haA^e  been  still-born.  The  case 
.came  before  Vice- Chancellor  Stuart  in  April  18Gl,and  his  decision  confirmed 
the  vieAVS  here  ex^^ressed.  Dr.  Freeman  noticed  at  the  birth  of  this  child,  and 
.after  separation  fi'om  the  mother,  that  there  Avas  a  slight  pulsation  in  the  cord, 
shoAving  a  feeble  but  independent  circulation.  There  Avas  no  other  indication 
of  breathing  than  an  arched  state  of  the  chest.  He  had,  it  appears,  made  an 
entry  in  his  diary  of  the  birth  being  that  of  a  live  child,  and  believing  it  to  be 
alive,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  Avarm  Avater  to  sustain  its  vitality ;  he  felt 
sure  of  its  being  alive,  for  the  reason  above  assigned.  This  statement  was  con- 
firmed by  the  niu-se,  who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  child  Avas  born  alive, 
but  died  the  same  day.  This  may  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  that  the  child 
Avas  really  born  Avith  life,  although  in  a  passive  state  of  existence.  At  the 
time  when  these  observations  Avere  made,  namely,  tAventy  years  before,  the 
legal  question  of  live  birth  Avas  not  raised,  and  there  could  have  been  no  con- 
ceivable motive  for  mis-stating  the  facts  or  for  iuA^enting  a  state  of  things  to 
suit  a  legal  claim. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  supported  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Freeman  by  an  affidavit,  con- 
sidering that  the  fact  that  pulsation  was  observed  in  the  lambihcal  cord  after 
delivery,  Avas  a  physiological  proof  that  the  child  in  question  Avas  not  born 
dead.  On  the  other  side,  Drs.  Lee  and  Eamsbotham  gaA^e  their  o^oinion  that 
there  Avas  no  proof  in  this  case  of  breathing  having  taken  place  after  birth,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  breathing  could  establish  the  fact  of  liA^e  birth  !  The 
child,  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  Avas  not  born  alive.  According  to  them  a 
child  must  breathe  before  it  can  be  said  to  possess  independent  life.  The  Vice- 
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Chancellor  decided  that  proof  of  breathing  Avas  not  necessary,  and  held  that  I 
there  Avas  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  life  after  birth  in  the  pulsation  observed  | 
by  the  accoixcheur.  This  decision  is  in  accordance  Avith  laAv  and  common 
sense.  Pulsations  indicate  an  action  of  the  heart,  as  much  as  motion  of  the 
chest  indicates  an  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  Why  these  gentlemen 
should  have  maintained  that  there  Avas  life  Avith  contractility  of  the  intercostal 
anuscles,  and  not  Avith  a  contractile  poAver  of  the  heart,  is  not  apparent ;  but 
that  the  opinion  expressed  is  not  in  accordance  Avith  facts,  is  proA^ed  by  nu- 
merous cases  hereafter  described.  (See  Atelectasis).  In  one  reported  instance 
jaulsation  Avas  the  only  clear  evidence  of  life.  In  some  remarks  on  this  case 
.Dr.  Anstie  comments  on  the  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  experts  in 
reference  to  the  proofs  of  live  birth.  ('  The  Proofs  of  Live  Birth,'  1861.) 
He  holds  Avith  Drs.  Lee  and  Eamsbotham,  that  no  child  is  born  alive  unless 
there  is  clear  and  distinct  proof  that  it  has  breathed  after  birth — this  proof  to 
consist  in  the  discovery  of  air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  '  Nothing  could  be 
/easier  than  to  secure  such  proofs,  if  respiration  had  really  taken  place,  for  it 
Avould  ahvays  be  in  the  poAver  of  the  accoucheur  in  attendance  to  prove  from 
post-mortem  examination  the  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  to  say 
Avhether  or  not  artificial  inflation  had  been  employed.  If  artificial  inflation  had 
not  been  employed,  there  Avould  be  no  source  of  fallacy  in  the  evidence  from 
2:)ost-morterii  appearances;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  inflation  had  been  employed, 
.and  the  attendants  could  not  sAvear  to  any  voluntary  respiratory  eflfort  having 
been  made,  and  there  Avas  no  evidence  of  swalloAving,  the  child  might  fairlv  be 
pronounced  still-born.'  It  aj)pears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  these  suits  gene- 
.rally  take  place  many  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child :  in  tAvo  cases  already 
quoted  ten  and  tAventy  years  elapsed  before  any  question  arose  in  reference  to 
live  birth.  Such  medical  evidence  as  is  here  described  to  be  necessary,  is  simply 
unattainable.  Our  Com-ts  are  obliged  to  decide  these  cases  from  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  accoucheur  or  nurses  present  at  the  delivery. 

There  is  besides  a  difficulty  in  relying  upon  the  suggested  proof  derivable 
from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  It  is  Avell  knoAA'-n,  and  cases  are  described 
under  the  section  of  Infanticide,  that  a  child  may  breathe  and  die  before  its 
l3ody  is  born.  Therefore,  unless  there  are  eye-A\dtnesses  to  testify  to  the  act  of 
visible  breathing,  the  test  is  not  only  A^alueless  but  fallacious.  It  AA'ould  mislead 
a  Court  of  laAv.  On  the  other  hand  chilch-en  are  born  and  live  for  many  hours  ; 
in  a  state  of  passive  existence  Avithout  visibly  breathing,  and  after  death  no  air 
is  found  in  the  lungs.  These  are  the  cases  Avhich  Avould  be  truly  pronounced 
-Still-born  by  those  Avho  Avere  not  present  at  the  birth,  although  the  accoucheur 
.and  nurse  may  have  distinctly  seen  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  or  lips,  or 
even  a  convulsed  state  of  the  body  !  Many  cases  of  this  kind  are  described  in 
the  chapters  on  Infanticide  ;  such  cases  of  life  Avdthout  respiration  haA^e  been 
thought  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  inference  from  experiments  on  the 
lungs. 

The  foUoAving  case,  in  Avhich  all  the  facts  Avere  accurately  observed  in  ref e- 
Tence  to  the  manifestations  of  signs  of  life  after  birth,  and  the  duration  of  life 
in  a  neAv-born  chUd,  clearly  proA'es  that  the  English  Courts  are  correct  in 
relying  upon  proofs  of  life,  irrespective  of  breathing  or  crying.  It  shoAvs,  too, 
that  the  decision  of  Vice- Chancellor  Stuart  in  the  case  of  Broch  v.  Kelli/yvas 
based  on  sound  physiological  reasons,  and  that  any  other  decision  Avould  have 
bieen  unjust.  This  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Scale,  U.S.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.'  July  1870,  p.  278.)  He  induced  labour  in  aAvoman  by  ergot  of  rye,  at 
about  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  A  large  child  Avas  l)orn  after  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  it  did  not  make  the  slightest  eifort  tp  breathe.  There  Avas  distinct 
2mlsation  in  the  cord.  Was  this  child  living  or  dead  ?  As  it  had  not  breathed, 
acccording  to  some  accoucheurs,  it  Avould  be  regarded  as  dead.    The  piilsation 
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of  the  cord  avouIcI  l)e  treated  as  of  no  importance,  i.e.  as  giving  no  indication 
of  life  after  birtli.  But  this  child  was  really  born  living,  a  fact  proved  hj 
what  followed.  Flagellation  and  alternate  sprinkling  with  hot  and  cold  water- 
produced  a  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  caused  the 
entire  infi'a-mammary  region  to  be  very  much  depressed.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  Avas  a  case  of  atelectasis  pulmonum,  or  inexpansibility  of  the  lungs,, 
a  state  Avhich  continued  ior  five  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  cord 
Avas  noAV  severed,  and  about  half  an  oiuice  of  blood  was  alloAved  to  floAV  sloAvly 
from  the  foetal  end.  The  tongue,  Avhich  had  fallen  back,  Avas  draAA^n  forward. 
A  sudden  spirt  of  a  drachm  of  blood  floAved  when  the  constriction  Avas  relieved, 
and  the  child  began  to  breathe  very  feebly,  and  so  continued  to  breathe  at  long- 
intervals.  The  heart  beat  very  feebly.  The  pupils  Avere  AA^dely  dilated,  they 
did  not  respond  to  the  influence  of  a  bright  light,  and  the  child  was  siiffering 
from  all  the  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  This  condition  lasted  one- 
hoixr,  Avhen  the  child  ceased  breathing. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Drs.  Lee  and  Kamsbotham  in  the  case  of  Brock- 
V.  Kelly  (p.  210,  ante)  this  child  AA^as  born  dead,  andAvould  have  been  so  pro- 
nounced for  the  first  five  minutes  after  birth,  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  and 
the  spasmodic  movement  of  the  diaphragm  being  regarded  by  them  only  as. 
indications  of  uterine  life.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  child  Avas  born  living — 
that  it  lived  before  the  act  of  breathing,  Avhich  after  all  Avas  performed  only 
in  the  most  imperfect  manner.  To  have  pronounced  it  dead  Avithin  the  first 
five  minutes  of  its  birth,  and  living  for  an  hour  afterAvards,  Avould  have  been 
inconsistent ;  yet  if  the  slight  indications  pointed  out  Avere  not  signs  of  con- 
tinued life  these  conclusions  Avould  necessarily  be  draAvn,  involving  a  reductio- 
ad  ahsurdum.  The  child  Avould  have  had  no  poAver  of  inheriting  or  trans- 
mitting property  for  the  first  five  minutes  after  its  birth  because  it  AA'as  dead,, 
and  Avould  have  acquired  this  poAver  for  the  last  fifty  minutes  because  it  Avas- 
living  !  According  to  the  French  laAv  a  child  so  living  for  five  minutes  or  an 
hour  after  birth,  Avould  be  pronounced  non-viable  and  incapable  of  acquiring- 
or  transmitting  property. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  sufficient  to  shoAV  that  the  opinion  given  by  Drs.. 
Lee  and  Kamsbotham  in  Brock  v.  Kelly  is  untenable.  The  medical  man  and 
niu'se  present  at  the  delivery  Avere  eye-Avitnesses  not  Avanting  in  experience,  and 
they  Avere  not  likely  to  mistake  a  dead  for  a  living  child.  The  prdsation  dis- 
tinctly observed  by  them  in  the  cord  Avas  a  fact  Avhich  shoAved  that  the  heart 
of  the  child  Avas  contracting.  Could  the  heart  of  a  dead  child  pulsate  or  com- 
municate its  j)ulsations  to  an  umbilical  cord  ?  Either  the  child  is  living- 
or  dead :  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  recognized  by  laAv,  and  they  Avho  rely 
upon  breathing  only  or  crying  only,  as  a  proof  of  life,  must  be  prepared  to 
affirm  that  conAailsive  moA'ements  of  the  limbs,  lips,  diaphragm,  and  loody  after 
birth,  may  take  place  in  a  really  dead  chikl ;  that  they  are  not  indications  o£ 
any  latent  vital  force,  but  the  accidental  results  of  galvanic  or  mechanical  action 
in  dead  muscles ! 

A  healthy  fuU-groAvn  child  recently  born  may  make  an  attempt  at  inspira- 
tion, but  the.  closure  of  the  larynx  fi-om  convulsions,  or  some  irritant  such  as 
the  A'aginal  discharges,  meconium,  &c.,  may  impede  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
lungs.  The  chest  in  this  case  is  arched,  the  head  throAvn  back,  and  there  is  a 
couA'ulsive  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  ;  the  tongue  is  firmly  retracted, 
especially  at  its  base.  Unless  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur  is  passed  quickly 
doA\ar  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottis  raised  by  pressing  it  for- 
Avards,  the  child  Avould  never  inspire,  although  it  might  haA'e  a  perfect  capacity 
to  breathe.  Dr.  Braxton  Htcks  met  Avith  a  case  of  this  kind  :  the  air  entered 
the  lungs  immediately  after  the  above  oj^eration,  and  the  child  breathed-*  and 
lived,    x^ccording  to  the  theories  propounded  in  reference  to  the  cases  of  Fish 
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V.  Palmer  and  Broclc  v.  Kelly,  tlais  child  would  have  been  pronounced  dead 

■  or  still-born  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  accoucheur  removed  the  impediment 
to  its  breathing  !  It  has  been  observed  that  a  respiratory  action  ensues  upon 
any  stoppage  o£  the  placental  supply  to  the  child,  and,  moreover,  that  this  may 

■  occiu-  in  the  uterus  as  Avell  as  in  the  vagina ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
foreign  substances,  which  had  been  drawn  in  under  these  circumstances,  may 
be  formd  in  the  bronchial  tubes.    If  this  be  so,  then  the  finding  of  the  natural 

:  secretions  in  the  bronchial  tubes  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration 
having  been  established  :  it  would  merely  show  that  there  had  been  an  action 
of  the  chest  diu'ing  birth  similar  to  that  of  inspiration.  Still  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  living  action,  and  therefore  indicative  of  life  in  the  child. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  test  to  ajoply  to  such  cases  for  the  determi- 
nation of  pliysiologlcal  life  is  auscultation.      The  beating  of  the  heart,  as  / 
■determined  by  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope,  applied  even  for  five  consecutive  >' 
minutes,  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  life,  in  a  physiological  sense,  whether  the  child  i 
breathes,  cries,  or  moves.    M.  Bouchut  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  kind 

■  of  passive  life  continued  in  an  infant  for  twenty-three  hours  after  its  birth. 
Peeble  but  distinct  pulsations  were  heard  at  long  intervals,  but  there  was  no 
motion  of  the  ribs.  Attempts  at  resuscitation  were  made,  but  the  motions  of 
the  heart  became  more  and  more  feeble,  until  they  entirely  ceased.  An  ex- 
amination showed  that  the  lungs  had  not  received  air.  As  we  take  the  cessation 
of  the  heart's  action  to  be  the  only  certain  evidence  of  death,  so  the  existence 

•  of  j)ulsation  in  the  heart  or  arteries,  when  clearly  perceived  by  the  ear,  stetho- 
scope, or  finger,  is  positive  evidence  of  life  in  a  physiological  sense.  Is  this 
legal  life  ?  Would  the  A\T.lf ul  destruction  of  such  a  child  constitute  murder  ? 
Would  this  proof  of  pulsation  Avithout  muscular  motion,  breathing,  crying,  or 
any  other  sign  of  active  life,  confer  tenancy  by  courtesy,  or  transfer  an  estate 
by  inheritance  or  survivorship  ?  M.  Bouchut  justly  observes  that  apparent 
death  succeeding  to  birth,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  beating  of  ''': 
the  heart  and  an  absence  of  respiration,  is  only  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
new-boi-n  child  (see  '  Atelectasis,'  Infanticide)  ;  and,  whether  it  is  cured  of 
this  or  dies,  it  is  living,  although  it  has  not  breathed ;  or,  as  a  German  jurist  re- 
marks,— in  these  cases, '  Scheintod  ist  Scheinleben.^  By  taking  away  its  right  of 
succession,  the  law  punishes  the  child  and  its  heirs  for  a  malady  -with  which  it  is 
born  ('  Gaz.  des  Hop.'  1855,  No.  124  ;  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  August  19, 
1856).  They  who  contend  that  crying  or  breathing  alone  should  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  life  after  birth,  would  of  course  pronounce  such  a  child  to  have  been 
born  dead,  even  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  listening  to  the  pulsations  of 
its  heart !  (Casper,  '  Klinische  Novellen,'  18G3,  p.  564.)  Such  pulsations 
would  probably  be  referred  by  them  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life. 

Vagitus  uterlnus. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  a  child  having  been 
born  alive  is  stated  to  be  that  it  was  heard  to  cry — it  may  be  a  question  for  a 
medical  witness,  in  cross-examination,  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute proof  of  live  birth.  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  because  a  child 
may  cry  before  its  body  is  entirely  born ;  or  there  may  have  been  what  is 
called  vagitus  uterinus — a  uterine  cry  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
(See  Infa2^ticide.)  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  child  may  breathe  Avithout  crying, 
but  it  cannot  cry  "without  breathing ;  yet  neither  the  crying  nor  the  breathing- 
is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  child  Avas  actually  born  alive.  As  in  all  cases  of 
this  description  there  must  be  eye-Avitnesses,  either  professional  or  not ;  the 
evidence  Avill  not  rest  solely  upon  a  mere  medical  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  cry  before  birth ;  and  proof  Avill  be  required  of  the  crying  of  the 
child  after  it  AA'as  born.  The  determination  of  the  momentary  existence  of 
children  after  birth  is  of  importance  in  a  legal  point  of  vicAv  in  reference  to 
the  foUoAving  subject. 
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This  signifies,  according  to  Blackstone  ('  Com.'  vol.  2,  p.  426),  a  tenant 
by  the  Courts  of  England.     The  nature  of  this  tenancy  has  been  abeady- 
explained.     (See  the  case  of  Fish  v.  Palmer,  p.  208,  and  Brock  v.  Kelly, 
p.  210.)     If  a  married  Avoman  jDossessed  of  estate  die,  the  estate  passes  from 
the  husband  to  her  heir-at-laAV,  unless  there  has  been  a  child  born  living  of 
tlie  marriage,  in  which  case  the  hitsband  acquires  a  life-mterest  in  the  pro- 
perty.   The  only  defence  of  this  singular  custom  is  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  Avas  made  a  few  years  since  to  substitute  for  it  the 
reasonable  provision  that  the  marriage  alone  should  entitle  the  husband  to  a. 
right  -which  he  can  now  only  acquire  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  accidental 
conditions.     Incui-able  sterility,  a  protracted  labour,  deformity  in  the  jielvis^ 
of  the  wife,  or  the  necessary  performance  of  craniotomy  on  a  healthy  well- 
formed  child,  may,  iinder  this  custom,  lead  to  an  aversion  of  the  inheritance- 
The  tenancy,  in  contested  cases,  is  generally  established  or  disproved  by  medi- 
cal evidence  ;   and  the  following  are  the  conditions  which  the  law  requires  in 
order  that  ihe  right  should  exist : — 

1.  The  child  must  he  born  alive.     Cases  have  been  already  related,  Avherein.  > 
the  motion  of  a  lip  and  a  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord  Avere  held  to  be  sufii- 
cient  proofs  of  live  birth.    Some  physiologists  have  objected  to  these  as  inade-  - 
quate  proofs  of  life ;  and  if  the  question  Avere  one  of  physiology,  and  not  of " 
laAv,  there  might  be  some  groimd  for  the  objection.     In  truth,  however,  the- 
laAv  does  not  require  proof  of  active  life  in  a  child,  but  merely  some  CAddence,  . 
howcA'er  slight,  that  it  has  been  born  living;   and  the  amount  of  proof  to- 
satisfy  the  purposes  of  justice,  must  of  course  rest  Avith  those  Avho  are  ex- 
pounders of  the  laAv.     Eare  as  these  cases  are,  one  has  been  the  subject  of  tAVO'^ 
trials  (^Llewellyn  y.  Gardiner  and  others,  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1854 ;   and 
Gardiner  r.  Lleioellyn,  Stafford  Simimer  Assizes,  1856).     ThisAvas  an  action 
of  ejectment  brought  to  try  the  j)laintiff 's  right  to  a  life-interest  in  the  pro- 
perty of  his  deceased  wife.     The  plaintiff  claimed  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of-' 
England,  and  his  right  depended  upon  Avhether  his  deceased  Avife  had  had  a  ■ 
child  born  alive.     According  to  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  his  AAdfe  had  taken  a  . 
long  Avalk,  she  being  at  the  time  in  about  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy- 
(NoA'ember  1851) ;  and,  haA'ing  been  taken  ill  during  the  night,  she  was  sud- 
denly delivered  of  a  child,  Avhich  lived  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     He  ■ 
stated  that  he  heard  the  child  cry.     The  plaintiff  immediately  fetched  his' . 
sister,  and  returned  Avith  her  to  his  Avife  in  a  fcAV  minutes,  and  she  deposed 
that  she  heard  the  child  cry  tAvice.     This  evidence  Avas  relied  upon  as  con-- 
elusive  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  although  it  ajDpears  on  the  same- 
CAddence  to  haA'-e  died  before  anything  could  be  done  toAvards  dressing  it.  The  -. 
case  for  the  defendants  at  the  first  trial  Avas  that  the  Avif e  Avas  a  girl  of  delicate  ■ 
health  and  liable  to  epileptic  fits;   that  Avhen  little  more  than  16,  she  had  been- 
married  to  the  plaintiff,  Avithout  the  consent  of  her  mother ;    and  evidence  • 
Avas  given  to  shoAv  the  improbability  of  the  child  haAdng  been  born  alive,  there  - 
being  reason  to  believe,  from  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  never  coiild  have  had  more  than  a  ibetal  existence.    There  had\ 
been  no  medical  examination ;   the  body  AA^as  buried  the  same  day,  and,  as  in  . 
the  case  of  still-born  children,  neither  the  birth  nor  the  burial  Avas  registered.  . 
Wightman,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jmy  to  say  Avhether  the  positive  evidence  given 
by  the  plaintiff  and  his  sister  had  been  rebutted  by  the  evidence  given  for  the  ■■ 
defendant  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.     The  jury  found  a  verdict -; 
in  favom-  of  the  husband's  claim.     At  the  second  trial,  ordered  by  the  Court' 
of  Chancery  (Stafford  Summer  Assizes,  1856),  the  plaintiff  Llewellyn  Avas  made-  - 
defendant ;  and  medical  and  other  evidence  Avas  adduced  to  sIioav  that  the  child  '^. 
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conid  not  have  readied  an  age  at  which  it  conld  either  breathe  or  cry.  The 
age  was  variously  assigned  at  the  fourth  or  fii'th  month  of  gestation.  The 
body  of  the  child  Avas  not  seen  by  any  medical  man,  and  the  non-professional 
-witnesses  Avho  saw  it  diiFered  entirely  regarding  its  size  and  apjoearance ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  case  rested  mainly  on  the  credibility  of  the  statements  of 
Lewellyn  and  his  sister.  There  Avere  no  medical  facts  to  guide  the  jury.  The 
late  Baron  Alderson,  in  summing  up,  said  the  question  simply  Avas  Avhether 
Eliza  Bennett,  afterwards  Eliza  LleAvellyn,  Avas  delivered  of  a  living  child  during 
the  time  she  was  a  Avife.  By  Avhat  Avas  called  the  '  Coiu'tesy  of  England,'  a 
man  Avho  married  a  Avoman  possessed  of  freehold  property  Avould,  if  she  had 
had  a  child  born  alive  during  the  time  they  Avere  married,  be  entitled  to  the 
property  for  his  life;  but  if  she  had  not  a  child  born  alive  he  Avould  not  be 
entitled'  to  it ;  that  Avas  one  of  the  absurdities  of  English  laAV  !  In  directing 
the  jury  as  to  the  considerations  that  should  guide  them  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion, his  lordship  said  they  ought  to  have  reasonable  and  distinct  proof  of 
a  child  having  been  born  aliA-e  Avhen  its  existence  Avas  limited  to  a  feAV  minutes; 
and  if  a  doubt  Avas  left  in  their  minds,  they  ought  not  to  find  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  because  the  issue  lay  Avith  him  to  proA^e  that  the  child  Avas  born  alive. 
If  they  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  could  not  tell  Avhether  it  Avas  born 
aliA'e  or  not,  they  must  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifts  (Gardiner) ;  they  could 
not  find  for  the  defendant  LlcAvellyn  unless  they  Avere  satisfied  that  the  child 
At'as  in  a  state  of  life  in  this  Avorld  during  the  time  the  husband  Avas  married  to 
the  Avife.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  Avas  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  believe 
the  child  was  born  alive  :  it  was,  therefore,  a  reA'ersal  of  the  former  verdict. 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  the  crying  of  a  child,  properly  attested 
by  disinterested  Avitnesses,  is  suificient  evidence  of  Ha'C  birth.  This  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  tests  given  by  Lord  Coke.  In  the  section  on  Infanticide,  some  cases 
are  related  in  Avhich  neAV-born  children  surviA'ed  birth  sei'eral  hours,  but  ma- 
nifested no  sign  of  active  life  either  by  crying  or  in  any  other  mode,  and  after 
death  there  Avas  no  air  in  the  lungs.  As  in  cases  of  infanticide,  if  the  evidence 
of  live  birth  rests  entirely  on  an  examination  after  death,  the  absence  of  air 
from  the  lungs  Avill  not  necessarily  shoAv  that  a  child  has  come  into  the  Avorld 
dead,  nor  Avill  the  presence  of  air  in  these  organs  prove  that  it  has  been  born 
alive,  because  it  may  have  breathed  and  died  before  it  Avas  born.  The  child 
must  be  heard  to  cry,  or  be  seen  to  breathe,  or  move,  after  birth.  The  fact  that 
the  lungs  are  not  distended  AA-ith  air,  and  that  they  immediately  sink  in  Avater, 
either  Avhen  entire  or  Avhen  diA'ided  into  small  pieces,  is  no  proof  that  a  child 
has  not  breathed  and  cried  during  birth  and  afterAvards.  (See  cases  by  Dr. 
Vernon  and  Dr.  DaA'ies.  Infanticide.)  Although  in  Dr.  Vernon's  case  the 
child  had  only  reached  the  sixth  month,  it  Avas  strong  enough  to  cry ;  and 
yet  probably,  had  its  history  been  unknoAvn,  some  medical  experts  Avould  have 
been  prepared  to  sAvear,  from  an  examination  of  the  lungs,  that  it  must  haA^e 
been  born  dead,  and  certainly  could  not  have  had  the  poAver  of  uttering  a. 
cry !  A  child  born  at  the  fifth  month  has  been  knoAvn  to  cry  (see  Legiti- 
macy, post)  :  but  the  state  of  its  limgs  is  not  recorded.  In  the  case  of 
Gardiner  x.  Llewellyn,  a  medical  Avitness  Avho  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  stated 
as  his  belief  that  a  child  born  at  the  fifth  month  could  not  hreatlie,  and  if  it 
could  not  breathe  (so  as  to  fill  the  lungs)  it  could  not  cry  !  This  may  have 
been  consistent  Avith  his  exj)erience,  but  it  is  not  consistent  Avith  facts  observed 
by  others.  One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  that  laAvyers  haA^e  to  contend  Avith 
in  getting  at  medical  truth,  is  this  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  Avitnesses 
to  act  upon  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  to  '  fix  '  all  natural  eA^ents  by  an  ex- 
clusive reference  to  their  individual  experience.  In  Llewellyn'' s  case,  the  only 
eA'idence  of  the  child  beiiig  born  alive  rested  on  the  testimony  of  strongly- 
interested  persons,  LlcAvellyn  and  his  sister.     The  alleged  fact  on  wliich  they 
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based  tlieir  case  was,  tliat  they  liad  heard  the  child  cry ;  but  taking  the  other 
evidence  in  the  case,  the  jury  placed  no  confidence  in  their  statement. 

It  would  be  indeed  most  imsafe  as  a  rule  to  receive  evidence  on  points  of 
this  nature,  i.e.  of  breathing,  crying,  or  movements  of  the  limbs  of  new-born 
children,  except  from  medical  men  present  at  the  time,  or  from  persons  not 
interested  in  the  results  of  the  case.  In  general,  medical  opinions  have  been 
received  on  these  occasions.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  assert  that 
a  child  at  birth  cried  or  moved,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  body,  to  disprove  these  statements. 

2.  The  child  must  he  born  tchile  t'/ie  viother  is  living.  Ccesarean  extraction. — 
From  this  it  appears  that  if  a  living  child  were  removed  from  the  outlet,  or 
extracted  from  the  utertis  by  the  Ccesarean  operation,  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  husband  would  not  be  entitled  to  enjoy  his  wife's  estate,  although 
the  child  might  survive  its  removal  or  extraction,  and  succeed  to  the  estate 
on  attaining  its  majority.  How  such  a  case  would  be  decided  in  the  present 
day  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  one  instance  is  quoted  by  most  medico- 
legal writers  from  Lord  Coke,  in  which,  about  three  centuries  ago,  the  decision 
went  against  the  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  child  having  been  removed 
from  the  uterus  by  the  Caisarean  section  after  the  death  of  the  Avife.  In  the 
case  of  Llewellyn  {supra)  the  late  Baron  Alderson  ruled  that  the  husband 
could  not  take  the  estate  unless  the  child  was  ^^roved  to  have  been  boi-n  during 
the  marriage,  i.e.  Avhile  the  wife  was  living.  Although  there  is  no  recent  Eng- 
lish case  in  which  this  question  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the  performance  of 
the  Cassarean  operation,  a  case  which  occurred  in  France  in  1834  Avill  shoAV 
the  points  to  which  medical  evidence  must  be  directed  on  these  occasions. 
In  April  1834  a  woman  named  L'' Hotellier,  about  eight  months  pregnant,  was 
seized  with  convulsions  and  died.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  death  Dr. 
Cabaret  extracted  the  child  by  the  Cassarean  operation.  The  question  was, 
"Was  this  child  a  living  or  a  dead  child  at  the  time  of  its  removal.  Dr.  Caba- 
ret, the  operator,  deposed  that  he  saAV  its  chest  and  ribs  move,  that  thei'e  was 
pulsation  in  the  umlDilical  cord,  and  also  at  its  base  after  it  -was  cut  off,  and 
that  on  laying  his  hand  on  the  region  of  the  heart  he  felt  this  organ  beating. 
The  body  Avas  placed  in  a  Avarm  bath,  and  immediately  on  immersion  the  right 
hand  Avas  raised  toAvards  the  head,  and  there  Avas  a  slight  respiration.  After 
this  the  child  Avas  motionless.  Dr.  Cabaret  considered  that  it  had  breathed, 
though  feebly,  and  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.  This  testimony  Avas 
confirmed  by  several  Avomen  Avho  Avere  present  at  the  delivery. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  physician  SAVore  that  the  child  must  have  been  born 
dead,  since  he  had  been  for  eleven  hours  in  attendance  on  the  Avoman  previous 
to  her  decease,  and  had  felt  no  motion  in  the  uterus.  This  Avitness,  howeA'er, 
Avas  not  present  at  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  child. 

Thirty-three  days  after  extraction,  the  body  of  the  child  Avas  exhumed  and 
examined.  The  lungs  were  compact,  of  a  reddish-broAvn  colour,  and  the  left 
Avas  emphysematous.  This  portion  of  the  lungs,  cut  into  pieces,  floated  on 
water.  There  Avas  meconium  in  the  intestines,  but  the  stomach  and  urinary 
bladder  were  empty. 

On  this  state  of  facts  Velpeau  gave  his  opinion  that  the  child  had  been  born 
alive ;  but  Orfila,  Dubois,  and  Pelletan  said  that  in  their  judgment  it  had  not 
been  born  alive.  Orfila  assigned  the  condition  of  the  lungs  to  putrefaction, 
and  Dubois  considered  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  to  prove  that  extra-uterine 
life  Avas  not  established;   in  other  Avords,  that  the  child  had  not  breathed. 

The  Court  suljmitted  these  conflicting  opinions  to  three  experts — Drs.  Mar- 
jolin,  Eoux,  and  Marc.  According  to  them  the  movement  of  the  arm  obserA^ed 
by  Dr.  Cabaret  Avas  mechanical  (not  vital),  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  immer- 
sion acting  on  the  remains  of  foetal  life  !  As  to  respiration,  if  a  child  breathed 
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■ever  so  feebly  for  five  minutes,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  raised  no  cry,  not  even 
those  feeble  sounds  produced  when  the  air  penetrates  no  further  than  the  tra- 
chea. Finally,  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease  as  soon  as  respiration  com- 
mences. The  post-mortem  inspection  proved  nothing  in  favour  of  the  child 
Laving  been  born  alive.  The  arched  state  of  the  chest  and  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  were  due  to  putrefaction,  and  not  to  the  act  of  breathing.  From 
these  considerations,  and  believing  that  all  the  indications  might  be  referred 
to  the  remains  of  fojtal  life,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  child  had 
not  breathed,  and  consequently  (?)  had  not  lived.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  1,  98  ; 
and  Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  o60.) 

Upon  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  such  a  case  Avould  not  have  given  rise 
to  any  question  in  reference  to  the  jus  mariti.  The  proofs  of  life  in  the  child 
after  extraction  were  much  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  Fish  v.  Palmer  (p.  208, 
ante).  The  evidence  of  the  physician  and  of  the  women  present  at  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  child  sho\vs  that  there  was  a  pulsation  of  the  cord — a  visible  act  of 
breathing,  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the  spontaneous  movement  of  an  arm 
when  the  child  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  The  fact  that  another  physician, 
who  did  not  see  the  child  extracted,  had  not  perceived  any  movements  in  the 
iiterus  for  some  hoiirs  before,  amomits  to  nothing  against  this  direct  evidence. 

The  suggestion  of  the  experts  that  the  movement  of  the  arm  was  mecha- 
nical was  an  evasion  of  the  true  question.  A  really  dead  body  might  be  put 
into  a  Avarm  bath  Avithout  such  a  mechanical  force  being  exerted.  The  stimulus 
of  warm  Avater  has  no  effect  on  a  dead  body ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  Avith 
the  fact  of  this  child  being  living,  that  Avhen  put  into  a  Avarm  bath  there  was 
a  moA'cment  of  a  limb  and  an  act  of  respiration.  Under  any  circumstances, 
"unless  the  alleged  facts  Avere  disproved  by  eye-Avitnesses,  the  theoretical  opi- 
nions of  experts  should  not  be  alloAved  to  set  aside  the  direct  and  independent 
testimony  of  the  operating  physician  and  of  the  other  persons  in  attendance. 
According  to  English  laAv  this  child  Avould  have  been  pronounced  living.  Even 
the  referee- experts  did  not  positively  say  that  it  Avas  '  born  dead.'  They  some- 
Avhat  evasively  say, '  This  child  has  not  lived,'  implying  by  this  that  it  has  not 
breathed  perfectly,  and  has  not  manifested  Avhat  they  call  active  extra-uterine 
life.  Further,  if  it  had  lived  it  Avas  a  viable  child,  i.e.  there  AA^as  nothing  in  its 
conformation  to  prevent  it  from  continuing  to  live. 

The  proofs  of  life  after  birth  in  this  case  resemble  those  described  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Seale  (p.  211,  ante).  In  that  case  there  Avas  pulsation  of  the  cord, 
and  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  child  being  placed  in 
warm  Avater.  That  in  Dr.  Scale's  case  the  child  Avas  living  there  could  be  no 
■doubt,  and  the  same  indicia  Avould  fully  justify  the  conclusion  of  Velj)eau, 
that  the  child  removed  by  the  Cassarean  operation  Avas  also  living.  The  ma- 
jority of  experts  Avere,  it  is  true,  in  favoiu-  of  the  vieAV  that  the  child  Avas  not 
born  living ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  medico-legal  cases,  testimonia  non 
sunt  numeranda  seel  ponderanda. 

The  Cesarean  operation  has  rarely  been  performed  in  England,  except  Avhen 
a  Avoman  Avas  actually  dying  or  dead.     Dr.  Goodman,  of  Manchester,  col- 
lected and  published,  from  the  table  of  Dr.  Merriman  and  other  sources,  an    d)^  ca^j. 
account  of  thirty-eight  of  these  operations  performed  in  this  country  since  V^,:^  z<juo 
1737.      It  appears  that  out  of  this  niunber  only  three  mothers  recovered,  the  ^^^^^-^ 
children,  Avith  one  exception  in  the  three  cases,  having  died.     In  eighteen 
<;ases  the  children  Avere  extracted  liAdng.     ('  Obstetric  Record,'  No.  4,   1848, 
p.  3.)   Dr.  Goodman  himself  performed  this  operation  successfully  on  a  Avoman 
in  November  1845.    This  child  was  extracted  alive,  and  the  Avoman  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  operation.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1392.)     Other  cases 
are  reported  in  Avhich  the  child  Avas  extracted  liAang,  but  in  Avhich  the  opera- 
tion Avas  fatal  to  the  AVoman.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  523.)    In  a  recent  case,  how- 
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ever,  it  proved  successful  to  the  Avoman  and  child  ('Lancet,'  1873,  1,  180); 
and  in  another,  successful  so  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned,  but  the  child 
was  extracted  dead.  In  this  case  the  child  had  not  been  felt  to  move  for  twenty- 
four  hoius.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  1,  753.)  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hicks,  the- 
operation  was  carefully  performed  a  fortnight  before  the  full  term,  but  the- 
woman,  in  spite  of  every  care,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  The  child,  when  re- 
moved after  some  little  trouble,  breathed,  and  became  a  vigorous  infant.  It 
died  of  thrush  at  the  end  of  a  month.  ('  Obstetrical  Transactions,'  vol.  10,  p.. 
47,  1869.) 

The  husband  or  representative  of  the  deceased  parturient  woman  may  ob- 
ject to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  even  although  the  child  may  be  living 
in  the  Avomb,  and  there  may  be  a  reasonable  hope,  by  an  immediate  operation,, 
of  extracting  it  living.  The  late  Dr.  Lever  informed  me  that  on  two  occa- 
sions, in  1858,  the  husbands  thus  refused  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the  dead- 
body  of  the  wife.  I  apprehend  that  no  medical  man  Avould  proceed  to  ope- 
rate by  force,  or  against  the  will  of  the  husband  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  refus- 
ing his  permission,  the  husband  is  not  guilty  of  any  legal  oiFence.  The  prac- 
tice on  the  Continent  has  been  to  undertake  it  Avhile  the  woman  was  living,^ 
and  the  result  has  shoAvn  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  may  thvis 
be  performed  successfully,  both  with  regard  to  mother  and  child.  (See 
'  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  pp.  822,  878  ;  Cormack's  '  Monthly  Joirrnal,'  July  1845, 
pp.  541-543.)  For  a  case  in  which  this  operation  was  successftilly  performed 
three  times  on  the  same  person,  see  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Eev.'  Jidy  1836,, 
p.  270. 

Important  legal  consequences  may  hereafter  ensue  from  a  more  general 
adoption  of  this  practice  in  England  in  respect  to  deformed  women.  Thus, 
supposing  in  any  case  a  child  were  removed  alive  while  the  mother  was  living,, 
both  of  them  dying  shortly  afterwards,  Would  the  husband  become  a  tenant 
by  courtesy  ?  The  law  says  that  the  child  must  be  born ;  and  some  lawyers 
Avould  find  ground  for  arguing  whether  extraction  by  the  Ctesarean  operation 
should  be  regarded  as  '  legal  birth.'  '  Illud  autem  valde  controversum  est 
inter  jiu'isconsultos,  an  is  qui  editus  est,  exsecto  matris  ventre,  reputetur  partus 
naturalis  et  legitimus  et  successionis  capax.'  (Caranza.)  According  to  Fon- 
blanque,  the  question  is  settled  in  the  affii-mative — a  child  extracted  is  a  child 
born.  ('  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  236.)  Our  ancient  law-authorities  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  contemplated  that  such  an  operation  would  ever  be  undertaken 
on  a  living  woman.  The  words  of  Lord  Coke,  Avhich  are  considered  to  express 
the  state  of  the  English  law,  are,  '  If  a  woman  seised  of  lands  in  fee  taketh 
husband,  and  by  him  is  bigge  with  child,  and  in  her  travell  dyeth,  and  the 
child  is  ripped  out  of  her  body  alive,  yet  shall  he  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesie, 
because  the  child  was  not  born  diu-ing  the  marriage,  not'  in  the  life  of  the  ivife^ 
but  in  the  meantime  her  land  descended.'  According  to  other  authorities, 
the  Ctesarean  operation  does  not  divert  the  course  of  descent,  or  divest  the 
husband  of  the  life-estate,  provided  the  child  be  born  alive,  and  the  mother 
was  living  when  the  child  Avas  born.  ('  Obstetric  Record,'  vol.  3,  p.  66.  Birth^ 
and  extraction  by  the  Cajsarean  operation,  are,  therefore,  treated  as  similar 
conditions. 

As  a  j^roof  that  this  operation  is  not  always  necessary,  even  when  circum- 
stances may  appear  to  call  for  it,  the  foUoAving  case,  mentioned  by  the  late  Sir 
B.  Brodie  as  haAang  occurred  in  a  French  hospital,  is  of  some  interest.  It  is 
that  of  a  Avoman  whose  pelvis  Avas  considered  to  be  too  narroAV  for  the  egress- 
of  the  child.  As  she  Avas  at  the  full  term  of  gestation,  the  Cassarean  section 
Avas  proposed ;  but  before  the  operators  Avere  ready  to  commence,  the  child 
Avas  exjicUed  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  uterus,  or,  as  Sir  Benjamin  quaintly 
expressed  it,  '  the  child  preferred  coming  into  the  Avorld  by  the  old  road  L " 
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('Lancet,'  Dec.  1853.)  This,  hoAvever,  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  on 
record.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  Continental  practitioners  are  too 
officious  in  suggesting  the  performance  of  this  operation,  and  that  it  is  often  un- 
dertaken to  the  serious  risk  of  the  life  of  a  woman,  when  the  case,  if  left  to  na- 
ture, Avould  have  done  well.  A  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Scotland  in 
1847,  in  which  the  Ca?sarean  operation  AraS  considered  by  several  practitioners 
of  experience,  including  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson,  to  be  the  only  means  by 
Avhich  delivery  could  be  accomplished.  Fortunately  for  the  Avoman,  the- 
labour  Avas  someAvhat  rapid,  and  she  Avas  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  Aveighing 
about  three  poimds,  before  the  arrival  of  those  AA^ho  Avere  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration. (Ed.  '  Monthly  Journ.'  July  1847,  p.  30.)  The  fact  is,  on  these 
occcasions,  nature  often  adapts  means  to  ends  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

A  case  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  on  a  living  Avoman  has  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Skey.  Here  sufficient  time  Avas  alloAved  for  the  advancement 
of  the  laboiu-,  and  it  Avas  evident  to  all  that  delivery  could  not  take  place  by 
the  outlet ;  that  embryotomy  could  not  be  performed ;  and  that,  unless  the 
operation  Avas  resorted  to,  the  female  Avould  infallibly  sink  from  exhaustion. 
The  child  Avas  extracted,  but  the  mother  died  in  about  thirty-six  hoiu'S. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  212.) 

Medical  jurists  haA^e  differed  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  at  which  the 
operation  should  be  performed.  This  Avould  of  course  depend  on  the  earliest 
period  at  Avhich  a  child  might  be  born  capable  of  living.  In  reference  tO' 
tenancy  by  courtesy,  a  child  might  be  extracted  alive  as  early  as  the  fifth 
month,  but  it  Avould  not  be  likely  to  survive  imless  it  Avas  at  or  about  the- 
seventh  month.  When  a  Avoman  dies  undelivered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  for 
hoAV  long  a  period  the  child  may  siu-vive  in  the  uterus.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  child  might  thus  continue  to  live  for  many  hours,  but  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  facts,  and  the  physician  Avho  makes  the  suggestion  admits  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.  In  the  French  case  above  quoted, 
p.  216,  the  child  Avas  removed  alive  a  quarter  of  an  horn-  after  the  death  of 
theAvoman.  Dr.  Madge  operated  in  a  case  of  couA'ulsions  twenty  minutes  after 
the  death  of  the  AVoman,  but  the  child  Avas  then  dead.  There  Avere  no  signs 
of  uterine  action  after  the  mother's  death.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Svlj 
1872,  p.  585.)  Some  have  alleged,  that  unless  the  operation  is  performed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Avoman,  the  child  Avould  not  be  extracted 
liAdng.  The  condition  of  the  fcetus  in  utero  is,  hoAvever,  j^eculiar,  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  a  child  living  by  the  act  of  respiration.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  there  may  be  a  limited  siu-viA^orship,  and  that  the  operation 
may  be  jDerformed  so  late  as  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  Avoman  Avith  the 
possibility  of  extracting  a  living  child.  There  are  incredible  accounts  of 
children  haAdng  been  extracted  liA'ing,  many  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Dr.  Kergaradec  states  that  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Pauline  of  SchAvartzenbixrg,  Avho,  Avhile  pregnant,  Avas  burnt  to  death  at  a 
ball  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  in 
1810.  The  body  Avas  not  examined  until  the  folloAving  day,  and  the  foetus  is- 
stated  to  haA-e  been  then  found  living!  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184G,  1,  454.)  The 
reader  Avill  find  a  full  account  of  the  medico-legal  applications  of  this  subject 
by  Dr.  N.  Berg  in  Casper's  '  Yierteljahrsschrift '  for  1863,  p.  219. 

Craniotomy. — Under  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  child  ta> 
effect  delivery,  Avhich  otherAvise  could  not  take  place  Avithout  leading  jwobably 
to  the  death  of  the  Avoman.  This  operation  Avould  not  give  rise  to  any  medico- 
legal question,  except  in  a  case  in  Avhich  the  child  had  not  been  completely 
destroyed  before  entu-e  delivery.  Craniotomy,  as  the  name  implies,  consists 
in  cutting  through  the  cranium  and  destroying  or  removing  the  brain  of  the 
child.    If  Avith  the  brain  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marroAv  is  also  destroyed^ 
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the  cliild  comes  into  the  Avorld  dead.  Under  other  circumstances  there  may  be 
movements  of  the  limbs  or  body  after  delivery.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Hicks, 
*  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  18G0,  p.  477.)  The  existence  of  these,  properly  attested 
by  the  accoucheur,  might  furnish  important  evidence  in  cases  of  tenancy  by 
•courtesy,  contested  inheritance,  or  succession  to  property.  It  would  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide,  under  the  proved  medical  facts,  whether  the  child  had  mani- 
fested any  signs  of  life,  in  a  legal  sense,  after  its  entue  delivery  from  the  body 
■of  the  mother,  and  while  she  was  yet  alive. 

Birth  of  the  child  after  the  death  of  the  ivomcm. — The.  ■post-morte-M  birth  of  a 
■dead  child  can  give  rise  to  no  question  in  connection  with  tenancy  by  cour- 
tesy. This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  elseAvhere  further  considered  (vol.  1, 
p.  95);  also  under  Delivery  {ante,  p.  165).  But  it  may  happen  that  the  child 
is  born  after  the  death  of  the  Avoman,  and  survives  its  birth,  as  in  the  f olloAving 
•case.  A  Avoman  died  during  labour.  The  accoucheur  Avho  Avas  summoned 
found  the  head  of  the  child  presenting,  but  too  high  up  in  the  pelvis  to  alloAv 
•of  the  application  of  the  forceps  to  aid  delivery.  He  immediately  introduced 
his  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  twenty  hours  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  he  extracted  a 
male  infant  in  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The  child,  Avhich  A\'as  Aveli  formed, 
Avas  speedily  resuscitated  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  means.  ('  Berlin 
Medicin.  Zeit.'  July  1836.)  Had  this  case  occui-red  in  England,  it  AA'ould  pro- 
bably have  been  decided,  according  to  the  old  precedent,  that  the  husband 
could  not  become  a  tenant  by  courtesy,  because  by  the  death  of  the  mother  the 
marriage  Avas  dissoh^ed,  and  the  land  had  descended  before  the  child  Avas  born ! 
Another  case  of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  after  the  death  of  the  Avonian  Avill 
be  foimd  recorded  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  46,  p.  713;  and  a  third,  in 
Avhich  a  dead  child  Avith  the  placenta  Avas  expelled  from  the  uterus  many  hours 
after  death,  is  reported  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1861,  1,  186. 

3.  The  child  must  be  horn  capable  of  inheriting.  Monstrosity. — If  the 
woman  is  delivered  of  a  monster,  Avhich  cannot  inherit,  the  husband  does 
not  acquire  a  right  of  tenancy. 


The  connection  of  teratology  or  monstrosity  Avith  medical  jurisprudence  has 
been  most  ably  investigated  by  M.  St.-Hilaire.  Although  legal  questions  con- 
nected AA'ith  monstrous  births  do  not  often  occur,  yet  it  is  proper  that  a  medical 
Avitness  should  be  acquainted  Avith  certain  facts  respecting  them.  The  laAV  of 
England  has  given  no  precise  definition  of  Avhat  is  intended  by  a  monster. 
According  to  Lord  Coke,  it  is  a  being  '  Avhich  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind  ; 
such  a  being  cannot  be  heir  to  or  inherit  land,  although  brought  forth  Avithin 
marriage.'  A  mere  deformity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  supernumerary 
fingers  or  toes,  tAvisted  or  deformed  limbs,  Avill  not  constitute  a  monster  in  laAV, 
so  far  as  the  succession  to  property  is  concerned,  provided  the  being  still  have 
'  human  shape.''  Ea^cu  a  supernumerary  leg  would  not  probably  be  alloAved 
to  avert  an  inheritance !  A  trisceles  monster,  in  Avhich  the  third  leg  Avas  a 
fusion  of  tAvo  legs,  Avas  exhibited  in  London  in  1846.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  a'oI.  37, 
p.  619.)  From  Lord  Coke's  description  it  is  obvious  that  the  laAv  Avill  be 
guided  in  its  decision  by  the  description  of  the  monstrous  birth  given  by  a 
medical  Avitness.  It  Avould  not  rest  with  a  Avitness  to  say  Avhether  the  being 
"\vas  orAvas  not  a  monster — the  Court  Avould  draAv  its  inference  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  him.  Various  classifications  of  monsters  have  been  made,  but 
these  are  of  no  assistance  Avhatever  to  a  medical  jiuist,  because  each  case  must 
be  decided  by  the  peculiarities  attending  it ;  and  his  duty  Avill  not  be  to  state 
the  class  and  order  of  the  monster,  but  simply  in  Avhat  respect  it  differs  from 
.a  normal  human  being.     In  consequence  of  the  Avant  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
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precedents  on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  monstrosity- 
would  be  required  in  law  in  order  to  cut  oiF  the  civil  rights  of  a  being.. 
Monsters  may  be  acephalous  (headless),  dicephalous  (two  heads  with  one  body), 
or  disomatous  (two  bodies  with  one  head).  Others  again,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  may  have  two  distinct  bodies  united  by  a  broad  band  of  skin.  Would  an 
acephalous  monster  be  considered  as  devoid  of  human  shape  ?  Would  a  diso- 
matous  monster  be  allowed  to  inherit  as  one  ? — to  marry  as  one  ? — or  how^ 
would  legal  punishment  be  inflicted  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  bodies  infringing 
the  laAvs  ?  Such  are  the  singular  questions  which  have  been  pro^^ounded  by 
medical  casuists  in  relation  to  these  beings  ;  and  there  is  obviously  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  much  legal  ingenuity  in  respect  to  these  questions.  Accord- 
ing to  St.-Hilaire,  the  rule  which  has  been  followed  in  all  countries  respecting 
these  monstrosities  is  to  consider  every  monster,  with  two  equally  developed 
heads,  whether  it  be  disomatous  or  not,  as  two  beings ;  and  every  monster 
with  a  single  head,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  a  single  being.  He 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  rule  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in  all 
Christian  countries  iq^on  each  head,  when  the  monster  is  dicephalous.  This 
view  appears  rational  Avhen  we  consider  that  with  tAvo  heads  there  are  two  moral 
individualities ;  Avhile  Avith  a  single  head,  there  is  one  Avill  and  one  moral  indi- 
viduality. But  it  is  doubtful  hoAV  far  this  doctrine  would  be  accejDted  by 
jurists  and  legislators.  The  question  Avhether,  in  a  dicephalo-disomatous 
monster,  the  two  beings  Avould  be  bound  by  the  act  of  one,  either  in  civil  or 
criminal  jurisprudence,  is  a  matter  Avhich,  if  these  monstrosities  AA^ere  more 
frequent,  Avould  giA'e  rise  to  serious  difficulties.  Such  a  question  is  not  purely 
speculative,  because  it  might  easily  liaA^e  been  raised  in  respect  to  the  Sianrese 
twins  during  their  stay  in  this  country.  According  to  St.-Hilaire  a  case  of 
this  kind  Avas  actually  decided  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  relation, 
to  a  double-headed  monster.  This  author  states  that  a  double  monster  killed 
a  man  by  stabbing  liim  Avith  a  knife.  The  being  Avas  condemned  to  death,  but- 
was  not  executed  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  one  of  its  competent  halves  ! 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  331.)  According  to  the  same  authority,  compound 
monstrosity  is  not  transmissible  by  generation. 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  monsters  born 
during  the  present  century  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Euttel  (Henke  '  Zeitschrif t  der- 
S.  A.'  184:4,  p.  229.)  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  tricephalous  (or  three- 
headed)  monster,  born  living  in  Paris  in  1830.  Each  head  Avas  baptized  under  ■ 
a  separate  name.  ]\Ionsters,  especially  the  dicephalous  or  tAvo-headed  A'ariety, 
are  either  born  dead  or  die  soon  after  birth. 

The  varieties  of  monsters  are  very  uimierous.  In  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital there  is  a  large  collection— some  Avith  tAvo  heads  and  one  body,  others. 
Avith  tAA'o  bodies  and  one  head.  Dr.  Phillips  has  recently  described  one  of  these 
productions,  in  Avhich  the  head  and  neck  only  are  double.  It  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mature  foetus.  Both  heads  Avere  covered  Avith  thick  hair,  and. 
each  Avas  as  large  as  that  of  a  foetus  at  full  time.  The  faces  were  similar,  and 
directed  forAvard.  There  Avas  nothing  specially  noticeable  aboiit  the  external 
form  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  navel-string  Avas  single  and  central  in 
position.  The  genital  organs  Avere  single  and  of  the  male  sex.  The  testicles 
had  descended  into  the  scrotum.  The  upper  limbs  Avere  natural  and  of  full 
size.  There  Avere  three  loAver  limbs,  tAvo  joined  to  the  body  in  the  usual  Avay 
and  one  ill-formed  and  rudimentary.     (Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1870,   1  457.) 

This  monster  AA'as  born  in  August  1870.  In  order  to  accomplish  deliA'ery, 
it  Avas  found  necessary  to  ciit  off"  one  head  Avhich  had  already  passed  the  outlet, 
before  the  other  could  be  deliA'ered  ! 

Mr.  Dalton  found  on  dissection  that  each  head  had  a  distinct  spinal  column. 
In  the  chest  there  Avas  one  heart  and  four  luusrs.     In  the  abdomen  there  were 
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two  stomachs  and  one  intestinal  canal,  partly  single  and  partly  double.  There 
^vel•e  other  anatomical  peculiarities  showing  that  the  abnormal  conditions  ex- 
isted internally  as  well  as  externally.  A  drawing  of  this  monster  is  appended 
to  the  paper.  It  has  '  human  shape,'  but  of  a  duplex  character,  resembling 
tAvo  children  blended  into  one. 

For  other  cases  of  duplex  monsters,  which  appear  to  have  been  rather  fre- 
quent of  late,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  'Lancet'  (1872,  1,  465,  538,  and 
563).  The  '  Obstetric  Transactions '  contain  also  many  accounts  of  recent 
monsters,  with  illustrations.  In  general  they  were  born  dead,  or  died  during 
-delivery,  or,  as  in  the  above  case,  from  the  result  of  operations  required  for 
their  extraction.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  woman  is  pregnant  "with 
twins  one  may  be  a  monster  and  the  other  a  well-developed  child.  Dr.  Gervis 
met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  (' Obstet.  Trans.'  1869,  vol.  10,  p.  113  ;  Ed. 
'  Med.  Jour.'  vol.  55,  pp.  76,  435.)  There  is  a  traditional  superstition  that  this 
malformation  or  monstrosity  of  offspring  arises  from  mental  emotions  of  the  mo- 
ther during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Fisher,  who  has  collected  a  number  of  facts  on  the 
subject,  affirms  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  this  j)opular  opinion. 
The  instances  related  in  support  of  it  are  in  his  view  simply  accidental  coin- 
cidences, and  these  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  authentic  to  justify 
the  theory  that  monstrosity  of  the  offspring  is  in  any  way  caused  by  the  mental 
•emotions  of  a  pregnant  woman.  On  the  contrary  all  vices  of  conformation 
and  monstrosity  are  due  to  retarded,  arrested,  or  excessive  development. 
(' Amer.  Joiu-.'  April  1870,  p.  575.) 

Among  the  monsters  A\diich  have  attracted  attention  in  this  countrj"  during 
the  present  century  there  are  three  Avhich  recpiire  a  short  notice.  Tlie  first  is 
Christina  Hitta,  born  in  Sardinia  in  1829.  The  parents  were  well  formed, 
and  the  mother  had  already  borne  eight  normal  children.  This  monster  was 
double  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  the  two  vertebral  columns  being  distinct  as 
far  as  the  os  coccygis.  The  left  bust  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Christina, 
the  right  by  that  of  Ritta.  The  monster  was  brought  to  Paris,  where  it  died 
about  7iine  months  after  its  birth.     An  excellent  cast  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 

Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  annexed 
engraving  of  this  monster.  Fig.  151,  is  from  a 
photograph  of  the  plaster  cast.  In  the  further 
description  of  it,  it  may  be  observed,  that  below 
the  pelvis  the  monster  is  single.  There  are  two 
heads,  resting  on  two  necks ;  and  the  union  or 
fusion  of  the  two  busts  is  effected  laterally 
towards  the  middle  portion  of  the  chest,  so  that 
the  two  corresponding  breasts  are  almost 
blended.  The  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  pelvis, 
evidently  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  pri- 
mitive pelves,  is  single.  In  the  chest  there  Avere 
found  two  distinct  sets  of  kings  and  two  hearts ; 
but  these  Avere  enclosed  in  a  single  bag  or  mem- 
brane (pericardium.)  During  life  the  pulsa- 
tions of  these  organs  Avere  so  uniform  that  there 
AA^as  considered  to  be  a  single  heart.  There  Avas 
only  one  diaphragm — a  fact  Avhich  accounted 
for  the  simrdtaneous  death  of  both  bodies,  one 
only  having  been  previously  indisposed. 

The  /Siamese  twins,  Chang  and  Eng,  may  be 

The two-headecifemaie monster,        regarded  as  forming  the  most  remarkable  du- 

ciiristina  Ritta.  pigx  monster   of  modern  times.     They  AA'ere 

Ijoru  in  1811,  and  appeared  first  in  this  country  in  1830,  and  afterAvards  in 
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1869.  They  are  united  by  a  broad  thiclc  band,  extending  from  the  lower  part 
•  of  one  chest-bone  to  the  other  (cartilago  ensiformis).  The  band  is  four  inches 
an  length  and  seven  inches  in  circumference.  The  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of 
each  meet  in  the  centre  of  it,  but  there  is  no  direct  blood-communication  be- 
tween the  two.  There  are  two  distinct  hearts,  the  pulses  having  been  observed 
to  differ  in  fi-equency  and  character.  The  respiration  is  AvhoUy  independent 
Au  each.  Their  mental  operations  are  entirely  distinct,  and  they  have  been 
knoAvn  to  differ  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  bathing,  &c.  In  short  they  are 
really  two  distinct  men,  with  the  misfortune  of  having  this  connecting  band 
between  them.  When  I  saAv  them  and  conversed  Avith  them  as  youths  in  1830, 
there  was  such  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  features  that  it  Avas  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  except  by  remembering  their  position  on  the 
Tight  or  left  hand.  They  had  distinct  volitions,  and  conversed  AAdth  a  friend 
and  myself  on  different  subjects  at  the  same  time.  Their  movements  Avere  easy 
and  simiiltaneous,  so  as  to  appear  like  those  of  a  single  being.  At  this  time 
Avhen  either  coughed  the  band  sAvelled  up  in  its  Avhole  length,  thiis  rendering 
it  probable  that  there  was  only  one  peritoneal  cavity  betAveen  them. 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  Avould  have  been  impossible  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  to  make  both  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  one.  Living  for  forty  years  in  America,  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship as  independent  persons,  and  had  married  tAvo  sisters,  entering  into  the 
■contract  as  separate  beings.  No  charge  of  bigamy  Avas  raised  against  them  for 
this  double  union.  It  is  clear,  from  this  independence  of  will  and  action,  that 
one  might  kill  a  person  under  circumstances  Avhich  Avould  constitute  murder 
or  manslaughter,  the  other  not  being  an  assenting  party,  and  endeaA'ouring  to 
qorevent  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  application  of  the  criminal  laAv 
Avould,  as  in  the  Parisian  case  related  by  St.-Hilaire,  become  a  subject  of  great 
■difficulty.  No  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  Avithout  necessarily 
involving  the  innocent  (undivided)  moiety.  Such  cases  of  monstrosity  must 
be  regarded  as  setting  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  laAV,  AAdiether  ciA-il, 
•criminal,  or  canonical.  Another  duplex  monster,  Millie  and  Christine,  Avas 
•exhibited  in  London  in  1871.  (See  'Lancet,'  1871,  1,  725.)  Like  the  Sia- 
mese tAvins  they  Avere  two  independent  beings,  females,  imited  by  a  band  ex- 
tending from  one  os  coccygis  to  the  other.  They  Avere  in  all  respects  inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action. 

Malpositions,  transpositions,  or  defects  of  the  internal  organs  of  any  of  the 
■cavities,  do  not  form  monstrous  births  Avithin  the  meaning  of  the  English  laAV. 
The  legal  question  relates  only  to  external  shape,  not  to  internal  conformation. 
It  is  Avell  known  that  many  internally  malformed  persons  live  to  a  great  age ; 
:and  it  is  not  until  after  death  that  malpositions  and  defects  of  this  kind  are 
discovered.  In  French  jurisprudence  the  case  appears  to  be  different ;  if  the 
malposition  or  defect  AA^as  such  as  to  become  a  cause  of  death  soon  after  birth, 
the  child  Avould  be  pronounced  not  '  viable,^  and  therefore  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing civil  rights.  One  test  of  monstrosity  has  been  based  on  the  viability  of 
offsj)ring.  According  to  some  authorities  a  monster  implies  such  a  malformed 
being  tlfat  the  child  would  be  pronounced  non- viable,  i.e.  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  after  it  was  born.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1865,  2,  264.) 
Some  medical  jurists  have  discussed  the  question  of  '  viabilitij''  in  new-born 
'Children,  i.e.  their  healthy  organization,  with  a  capacity  to  continue  to  live,  as 
if  it  Avere  part  of  the  jurisprndence  of  this  cormtry ;  Tout  I  am  not  aAvare  of 
any  facts  Avliich  bear  out  this  view.  The  English  law  does  not  regard  internal 
monstrosity  as  forming  a  bar  to  civil  rights ;  and  the  cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer., 
of  Broch  V.  Kelly  (1861),  and  of  Llewellyn  v.  Gardiner  (ante,  pp.  208,  210,  and 
214),  shoAV  clearly  that  the  simple  question  in  English  jurisprudence  is,  not 
Avhether  a  child  is  or  is  not  '  viable,^  but  Avhether  it  has  manifested  anj-  distinct 
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sign  of  life  after  it  was  entirely  born.  The  French  law  is  much  more  com- 
plex, and  throws  a  much  greater  degree  of  responsibility  on  French  medical 
jm-ists.  (See  Viahillty,  post.)  It  is  proper  to  state  that  no  person  is  justified 
in  destroying  a  monster  at  birth. 

There  are  some  other  legal  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  fulfilled  in 
order  to  establish  a  tenancy  by  courtesy,  but  I  have  confined  these  remarl>;s 
chiefly  to  that  which  may  become  matter  for  medical  evidence.  Admitting 
that  there  are  legal  proceedings  by  which  the  obnoxious  parts  of  this  ancient 
custom  may  be  set  aside  during  the  life  of  the  -wife,  it  is  hardly  just  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  these  precautions  should  be  left  to  be  acquired 
by  accident.  It  Avould  be  better  to  abolish  tenancy  by  courtesy  altogether,  than 
to  allow  the  succession  of  a  husband^to  his  wife's  estate*  to  rest  upon  a  casualty 
of  this  kind.  ^  L  6^-^ ,  ^  ^cA  ^^f.c^  f ,  i>S:),  |/.  ^  l^ 
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CIVIL  ACTS. 

Plural  births. — This  has  been  regarded  as  a  subject  appertaining  to  medical 
jurisprudence ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  on  record  in  whiclx 
the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  has  been  required  respecting  it.  It  is  a  simple 
question  of  primogeniture,  which  has  been  generally  settled  by  the  aid  of 
depositions  or  declarations  of  old  relations  or  servants  present  at  the  birth.  Of 
course  in  the  absence  of  eye-witnesses  the  question  of  priority  of  birth  must 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  child. 
Women  may  have  two,  three,  four,  or  five  children  at  a  birth.  Twins  are 
comparatively  fi-equent,  but  triplets  and  quadruplets  are  very  rare.  A  case  of 
triplets  is  reported  in  the  'Lancet '  for  October  1853,  p.  316.  Dr.  Crooks,  of 
Philadelphia,  met  with  a  case  in  Avhich  a  woman,  labouring  under  dropsy,  was 
delivered  at  the  eighth  month  of  three  children,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes. 
They  Avere  contained  in  separate  sacs,  and  connected  with  one  placenta.  There 
were  t^vo  males  and  one  female.  The  first  two  weighed  about  seven  pounds,, 
the  second  six  pounds.  One  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  other  sur- 
vived a  fortnight.  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1868,  p.  279.)  In  the  same 
journal  (Oct.  1861,  p.  576)  a  case  of  triplets  is  described  by  Dr.  Pittinags. 
The  expulsion  of  the  children  and  placentas  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty- 
minutes.  There  Avere  tAVO  boys  and  a  girl,  and  tAvo  placenta}.  Dr.  Eouth  met 
Avith  a  case  of  triplets  in  1867,  of  Avhich  he  has  given  a  report.  ('  Trans,  of 
Obstetric  Society,'  vol.  9,  p.  156.)  Dr.  Martyr  has  contributed  another,  in 
Avhich  the  three  children  Avere  of  the  size  of  a  small  seven-months  cMld.  The 
first  and  last  Avere  males.  They  all  died  Avithin  tAventy-four  hours,  but  lived 
long  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  question  of  primogeniture.  ('Obstet.  Trans.' 
vol.  11,  p.  208,  1870;  see  also  another  instance  by  Dr.  Hogg,  'Lancet,'  1872,, 
2,  67.) 

According  to  Dr.  Riittel,  out  of  574,293  births  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
in  1840,  there  Avere  6,381  cases  of  tAvins,  72  of  triplets,  and  1  of  quadruplets. 
This  Avriter  kneAV  an  instance  in  Avhich  a  Avoman  had  six  children  at  a  birth. 
(Henke,  '  Zeitsch.'  1844,  p.  226  ;  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  607.)  Mr.. 
Guthrie  states  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  '  there  is^ 
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tioa,  and  the  payment  of  five  per  cent  of 
net  earnings,  each  year,  to  the  governme 
which  sums  were  to  be,  and  have  be 
credited  to  the  companies  on  the  interest 
count.  When  we  add  that  the  Supre 
Court  has  held  that  under  existing  law  i 
Pacific  Railroad  companies  cannot  be  co 
pelled  to  pay  either  principal  or  the  deficier 

rtt  inta-raai-     until     tlio    matiivitv  r\f    fha  T^nri 


—It  is  declared  to  Ibe  a  perfectly  verified  fact 
that  Feeder  Vassilet,  a  Kusslan  peasant  of  Mos- 
cow, wlio  has  been  twice  married,  is  the  father  of 
eighty-seven  children,  of  whom  sixty-nine  were 
borne  by  the  first  wife  and  eighteen  by  the  second. 
Of  this  number  eighty-three  were  living  In  1872, 
when  the  father  was  seventy-five  years  old.  The 
first  wife  gave  birth  to  four  children  at  four  differ- 
ent times,  three  at  seven  times,  and  two  at  sixteen 
times. 
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a  large  bottle  containing  five  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  brought  forth  at 
one  birth,  and  destroyed  by  an  accident;'  and  he  also  says  that  he  was  for 
many  years  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose  mother  produced  twenty-eight 
living  children  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  married  life.  ('  Lancet,'  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1851,  p.  176.)  Mr.  Russell  met  with  a  case,  in  1849,  in  which 
there  were  five  children  at  a  bnth.  They  were  all  males,  and  all  born  dead. 
The  largest  was  six  inches  and  the  smallest  was  five  inches  long.  They  were 
prematurely  born.  There  was  one  placenta  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  five 
umbiUcal  cords  attached  to  it  round  its  centre.  ('  Lancet,'  February  o,  1849.) 
Mr.  Yoinig  states  that  lie  attended  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  four  male 
children  at  one  birth,  three  being  from  seven  to  eight  months :  they  sur- 
vived to  the  following  day.  One  of  the  four  was  a  foetus  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days,  apparently  showing  conception  at  different  periods.  There  was  one  pla- 
centa Avith  four  navel-strings  quite  distinct.  ('  Lancet,'  March  1,  1856,  p.  234.) 
Mr.  Black,  of  Anstruther,  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  de- 
livered on  the  30th  of  June  1845,  of  four  children,  Uvo  males  and  two  females. 
Three  of  the  children  weighed  nearly  four-and-a-half  pounds  each.  They 
were  alive  and  thriving  on  the  12th  February  following.  ('  Northern  Journal 
of  Medicine,'  March  1845,  p.  265.)  The  only  circiunstance  with  respect  to 
these  plin-al  births  which  it  has  been  recommended  that  an  accoucheiu*  should 
attend  to,  is  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them 
m.anifest  signs  of  life  after  birth.  The  first-born  male  child,  according  to  .an 
ancient  principle  of  the  common-law  of  this  country,  succeeds  to  the  inheri- 
tance. In  cases  of  twin  or  triplet  males,  a  practitioner  would  find  himself 
much  embarrassed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  which  was  first  born,  unless  there  Avas  some  personal  peculiarity  or  de- 
formity Avhich  would  at  once  enable  him  to  stamp  the  identity  of  a  child. 

SUPERFa-TATION. 

,  Most  medico-legal  writers,  in  treating  legitimacy  of  offspring,  have  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of  superfoetation.  By  this  we  are 
to  understand  that  a  second  conception  may  at  any  time  follow  the  first,  and 
that  gestation  may  go  on  to  its  full  period  in  each  instance  independently  of 
the  other :  so  that  if  a  woman  were  impregnated  when  in  the  third  month  of 
gestation,  she  Avould  bear  the  first  child  mature  at  nine  months,  and  the  second 
■child,  also  mature,  at  the  end  of  tAvelve  months  after  the  first  conception. 
This  subject  has  been  said  to  involve  '  not  only  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife, 
but  the  disposition  of  property,  and  much  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
society.'  Its  importance  to  a  medical  jurist  appears  to  me  to  have  been  here 
considerably  exaggerated.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  only 
is  there  no  legal  case  involving  this  question  to  be  met  Avith  in  the  judicial 
records  of  this  country,  but  none  in  reference  to  this  state  is  ever  likely  to 
occur  Avhich  Avould  create  the  least  practical  difficulty.  If  Ave  admit  that  a 
woman  may,  during  marriage,  present  such  a  deviation  from  the  common 
•  course  of  nature,  as  to  pi'oduce  tAvo  perfectly  mature  and  fully-dcA^eloped 
children,  the  one  three  or  four  months  after  the  other,  hoAV  can  such  an  event 
be  any  imputation  on  her  fidelity  ?  Superfoetation,  if  it  occur  at  all,  may  occur 
as  readily  in  married  life,  during  connubial  intercourse,  as  among  unmarried 
women.  The  foUoAving  appears  to  be  the  only  possible  case  Avherein  a  medical 
opinion  might  be  required  respecting  this  alleged  phenomenon.  A  married 
woman,  six  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her  first  husband,  giA^es  birth 
to  an  apparently  mature  child  that  dies :  three  months  af terAvards,  and  nine 
months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her  husband,  she  may  allege  that  she  has 
given  birth  to  another  child,  also  mature.     A  medical  question  may  arise, 
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■whether  two  mature  children  could  be  so  born,  that  the  birth  of  one  should- 
follow  three  months  after  the  birth  of  the  other ;  or  whether  this  might  not. 
be  a  case,  by  no  means  imcommon,  of  twin-children — the  one  being  born  pre- 
matui-ely,  and  the  other  at  the  full  period.  (For  a  case  of  this  kind,  at  two 
months'  interval,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  27  ;  for  another,  at  eight  days' 
interval,  see  the  same  journal,  vol.  47,  p.  227  ;  and  for  a  third,  at  thirty-two 
days'  interval,  'Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  April  1845,  p.  503.)  Mr.  Brown  has' 
more  recently  published  a  case  in  which  abortion  of  one  f  cetus  occurred  at  the 
third  month,  Avhile  the  other  attained  the  full  period.  ('  Assoc.  Medical  Jour- 
nal,' November  11,  1853,  p.  997.) 

Admitting  that  both  the  children  when  born  Avere  mature,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  a  case  of  superfa3tation,  the  first  delivery  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  would  then  have  been  known  Avhether 
another  child  remained  in  the  uterus  or  not.  If  the  tAvo  children  Avere  born 
Avithin  the  common  period  of  gestation  after  the  absence  or  death  of  the  hus- 
band, then  their  legitimacy  Avould  be  presumed,  until  the  fact  of  non-access 
Avas  clearly  established.  The  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  apparently 
mature,  and  born  at  different  periods,  Avould  'per  se  furnish  no  evidence  of  their 
illegitimacy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  both  of  them  Avere  born  out  of 
the  ordinary  period,  then,  according  to  the  evidence  given,  they  might  or  might 
not  be  pronounced  illegitimate.  The  laAV  therefore  appears  to  have  no  sort 
of -cognizance  of  the  subject  of  superfoetation,  as  such:  it  is  generally  mergedl 
in  the  question  of  protracted  gestation,  Avhich  Avill  be  hereafter  considered. 

Whether  superfoetation  can  really  take  place  or  not,  is  a  question  Avhich  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  That  one  conception  may  folloAV  another 
Avithin  a  certain  period,  and  that  tAvins  may  thus  be  the  restilt  of  tAVO  distinct 
conceptions,  is  a  probable  occurrence.  This,  indeed,  is  Avhat  may  be  termed 
superconception  or  superimpregnation.  But  Avhen  gestation  has  already  gone 
to  the  second  month,  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  highly  improbable  that 
there  should  be  a  second  conception.  In  tAvo  cases,  hoAvever,  in  Avhich  two 
men  had  intercourse  with  Avomen  Avithin  the  period  of  seventeen  and  eight 
days  respectiA'ely — cases  favourable  to  superconception, — there  Avas,  in  each 
case,  only  one  child,  and  the  paternity  AA^as  actually  disputed.  (See  p)'^^^ 
PatePiXITY.)  According  to  Donne,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  poAver  of  supercon- 
ception. He  has  found  that  the  mucus  secreted  from  the  vagina  of  pregnant 
females  is,  by  reason  of  its  great  acidity,  completely  destructive  of  the  existence 
of  the  sj^ermatozoa,  and  therefore  renders  the  spermatic  fliiid  unprolific.  (See 
piost,  Sterility.)  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  vaginal  mucus  becomes 
more  acid  in  the  pregnant  state ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  effect 
is  due  to  this  acid  secretion  not  being  partially  neutralized,  as  in  the  imim- 
pregnated  state,  by  the  alkaline  mucous  secretion  of  the  uterus.  ('  On  Abor- 
tion,' p.  40G.)  At  Avhat  period  of  pregnancy  the  vaginal  mucus  begins  to  act 
destructively  on  the  spermatozoa  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  fm-ther 
researches  are  required  to  determine  this  point. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Association  Journal '  (May  G,  1853,  p.  398)^ 
Dr.  Duncan,  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  menstruation  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  considers  that  he  has  obtained  anatomical  proofs  that 
this  discharge  may  take  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  after  im- 
pregnation, and  up  to  the  third  month  of  gestation.  He  believes  that  during- 
this  jDcriod  superconception  .may  occur,  and  that  this  Avill  satisfactorily  account 
for  all  the  cases  of  superfoBtation  AAdiich  are  on  record.  We  may  supj^ose  that 
the  first  child  is  born  prematurely,  but  Avithin  the  limits  of  viability  :  Ave  thiis 
gain  tAvo  months ;  and  if  impregnation  may  take  j^lace  betAveen  tAvo  and  three 
months  after  one  conception,  Ave  may  thus  have  f oin-  or  five  months'  interval 
betAveen  the  births  of  successive  viable  infants.    It  is  not  therefore  necessary 
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to  suppose  that  they  have  both  been  conceived  at  the  same  time.  Until  the 
month  of  the  nterns  is  completely  closed  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  an 
embryo,  it  is  possible  that  conception  may  take  place  from  intercoiirse  sub- 
sequently to  a  previous  conception.  The  exact  period  at  which  this  closure 
occurs  has  not  been  determined  ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Duncan  the  menstrual 
secretion  may  find  its  way  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  for  at  least  tivo 
months  and  probably  three  months  after  conception.  If  this  be  the  case,  a 
second  concejition  might  occiu*  two  or  three  months  after  a  first  conception ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  to  support  this  statement.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  superconceptiou  may  occur  in  cases  in  which  two  separate  inter- 
courses have  been  had  within  a  few  days  of  each  other :  and,  according  to 
some,  twins  may  be  generally  regarded  as  the  result  of  this  double  conception 
at  different  periods.     (Ramsbotham's  '  Obstet.  Med.'  p.  500.) 

Dr.  Carter  has  reported  the  following  case  in  the  '  Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner  ' : — A  negro  woman,  quite  black,  set.  23,  and  of  good  constitution, 
had  borne  three  children  previously  to  her  last  labour.  She  stated  that  in 
April  1848  she  had  had  connection  with  a  white  man,  and  on  the  following 
day  Avith  a  black  man.  This  was  about  a  Aveek  or  ten  days  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  menses.  In  the  middle  of  February  1849  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  one  of  the  children  (the  firstborn)  being  as  dark  as  negro  children  gene- 
rally are,  while  the  other  was  a  mulatto.  The  woman  believed  that  they 
were  begotten  by  different  fathers ;  and  this  Avas  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  May  1850, 
p.  485  :  see  ante,  p.  842.)  The  reader  will  find  several  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  reported  by  Dr.  Ramsbotham  (op.  cit.  p.  501.) 

Many  of  the  old  cases  of  superfcetation  are  explicable  on  the  supposition 
that  a  Avoman  was  pregnant  Avith  tAvins,  and  that  one  of  these  AA^as  born  pre- 
maturely, and  the  other  at  the  full  time  or  later.     The  folloAving,  reported  by 
Dr.  Mobus,  of  Dieburg  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.A.'  1837),  Avill  serve  as  an 
illustration : — A  healthy  married  Avoman,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Avas 
safely  delivered  of  a  girl  on  the  16th  of  October,  1833.     This  child  is  de- 
scribed as  haAang  been  Avell  formed,  and  having  borne  about  it  all  the  signs 
of  maturity.     The  Avoman,  it  is  to  be  obserA^ed,  had  preA'iously  had  several 
children  in  a  regular  manner.     Soon  after  her  delivery  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  she  felt,  on  this  occasion  something  still  moving  Avithin  her. 
On  examination,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  AA^as  found  completely  contracted, 
and  the  organ  itself  so  draAvn  up  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  reached  :  but 
the  motions  of  a  second  child  Avere  still  plainly  distinguishable  throtigh  the 
parietes  of  the  distended  abdomen.    Her  delivery  Avas  not  folloAved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  discharges  (lochia),  or  by  the  secretion  of  milk.     The  breasts 
remained  flaccid,  and  there  Avas  no  fever.     On  the  18th  of  November,  thirty- 
three  days  after  her  first  confinement,  this  woman,  AA'hile  alone  and  unassisted, 
AA^as  suddenly  delivered  of  another  girl,  AA^hich,  according  to  Dr.  Mobiis,  Avas 
healthy,  and  bore  no  signs  of  over-maturity  about  it.     The  reporter  alleges 
that  this  case  most  unequiA^ocally  establishes  the  doctrine  of  superfcetation. 
The  tAvo  births  took  place  at  an  interval  of  thirty-three  days,  and  the  tAVO  chil- 
dren Avere,  it  is  stated,  Avhen  born,  equally  Avell-formed  and  mature  :  bvit  Dr. 
Mobus  did  not  see  the  second  child  tmtil  tAventy-four  hotu-s  after  birth.    This 
may,  hoAvever,  have  been  a  twin-case,  in  which  one  child  Avas  born  before  the 
other.     Dr.  Mobits  considers  that  the  first  child  Avas  born  at  the  usual  period 
of  gestation,  it  hem.g  described  as  mature  ;  and  the  other,  thirty-three  days 
after  that  period,  having  been,  in  his  vieAv,  conceived  so  many  days  later  than 
the  first  child.     If,  however,  Ave  imagine  that  in  this,  as  it  often  happens  in 
tAvin- cases,  one  tAvin  Avas  more  developed  than  the  other,  and  that  the  more 
developed  Avas  the  first  expelled  ;  or  that  it  is  not  alAA-ays  easy  to  compare  the; 
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degree  of  development  in  two  children,  when  one  is  born  before  the  other  and 
they  are  not  seen  together,  Ave  shall  have  an  explanation  of  the  facts,  without 
resorting  to  the  hjqsothesis  of  a  second  conception  after  so  long  an  interval. 
As  to  the  signs  of  over-maturity  alluded  to,  they  are  not  met  with.  If  we  are 
to  believe  authentic  reports,  a  child  born  at  the  thirty-ninth  week  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  one  born  at  the  forty- third  or  forty-fourth  week  (see  post, 
Legitimacy),  and  children  born  at  the  full  period  vary  much  in  size  and  Aveight. 
A  longer  time  may  be  required  to  bring  children  to  maturity  in  some  Avomen 
than  in  others ;  and  in  a  Avoman  Avitli  twins  it  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  tAvo  children 
may  arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  maturity  Avithin  different  periods,  one  re- 
quiring, perhaps,  seA^eral  Aveeks  longer  than  the  other  for  its  full  dcA^elopment. 

Cases  of  abortion  or  delivery  of  one  tAvin,  the  other  remaining  in  the  uterus, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  addition  to  those  already  quoted,  tAvo  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal '  (1839,  p.  289).  In 
one,  abortion  took  place  at  three  months,  A\4iile  the  Avoman  Avent  to  her  full  time 
and  was  deliA^ered  of  a  healthy  child  at  nine  months.  In  the  second,  one  foetus 
was  expelled  at  about  four-and-a-half  months,  Avhile  four  months  afterAvards 
a  full-grown  child  Avas  born.  In  a  third  case,  reported  by  Dr.  NcAdns,  a 
Av^oman  was  delivered  of  a  fostus,  prematurely ;  and  six  weeks  afterAvards  she 
Avas  delivered  of  a  full-groAvn  child.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  983  ;  see  also 
'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  2,  1857.)  Even  under  a  malformation  Avhich 
might  be  supposed  to  be  favoiuable  to  its  occiirrence,  namely,  the  j^resence 
of  a  bilocular  uterus,  it  has  been  found  that  impregnation  has  taken  place  in 
one  cornu  only.  (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  507.)  A  singular  instance  is, 
hoAvever,  recorded  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  20,  p.  508),  where  a  AVoman,  six 
months  after  marriage,  bore  a  four-months'  child,  and  forty  weeks  after  mar- 
riage gave  birth  to  mature  twins.  On  examination,  the  uterus  and  vagina 
Avere  both  found  double,  and  each  vagina  had  a  separate  orifice.  Dr.  Horl- 
beck,  U.S.,  states  that  he  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  Avell-groAvn  foetus  of  six 
months  Avas  simultaneously  expelled  Avith  an  embryo  about  six  Aveeks  old  ! 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  87.)  In  the  '  Medical  Times '  (Jan  31, 1852,  p.  104), 
Dr.  Foley  has  published  the  account  of  a  case  in  Avhich  a  mole  Avas  expelled 
from  the  uterus  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  while  the  Avoman  Avas  de- 
livered, about  the  usual  period,  of  a  living  and  Avell-formed  although  Aveakly 
child,  Avhich  survived  its  birth  three  days.  (See  also  '  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,'  Feb.  1859,  p.  221  ;  and  'Lancet,'  August  2,  1862.)  M.  Garimond 
has  contributed  a  case  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  Avhich  a  woman  Avas  delivered 
of  one  child  fully  developed,  and  of  another  at  seven  months,  dating  from  the 
last  menstruation.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  456.)  This  may  have  been 
simply  a  case  of  tAvins,  impregnation  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
tAvin  less  developed  than  the  other. 

Dr.  Paxton,  of  Kilmarnock,  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  question  of  infan- 
ticide arose  out  of  the  supposed  condition  of  superfoetation.  ('  GlasgoAV  Medical 
Journal,'  Jan.  1866.)  A  maid-servant,  a;t.  20,  was  delivered  in  secrecy. 
When  qiiestioned  she  denied  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  On  examination, 
hoAvever,  the  appearances  Avere  all  those  of  recent  delivery.  The  uterus  Avas 
felt  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  At  the  time  of  examination  there  Avas  no  lochial 
discharge.  The  medical  opinion  given  Avas  that  she  had  been  deliA^ered  Avithm 
three  days.  She  now  changed  her  line  of  defence,  and  stated  that  she  had 
not  only  been  pregnant,  but  still  Avas  so.  Another  examination  shoAved  that 
this  Avas  correct.  The  presence  of  a  foetus  in  the  viterus  Avas  proved  not  only 
by  the  ballottement,  but  by  the  placental  murmur,  and  the  uterus  Avas  fornid 
to  be  larger  than  at  the  former  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  delivered  twelve  days  before  Avas  proved  at  the  first  examination 
by  the  relaxed  state  of  the  vagina,  the  open  orifice  of  the  uterus,  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  mammas,  the  great  loss  of  blood,  with  a  copious  secretion  of  milky 
the  abmidant  lochial  discharge,  and  the  siibseqtient  marked  diminution  of 
her  abdomen.  These  facts  were  only  reconcilable  with  the  delivery  of  a 
child  or  some  product  of  conception,  and  were  not  consistent  with  merely  a 
threatened  abortion  of  a  foetus  then  in  the  uteriis.  In  reference  to  a  pre- 
vious delivery,  neither  child  nor  placenta  could  be  discovered  ;  but  the  woman 
admitted  to  a  fellow-servant  that  she  had  disposed  of  the  body.  After  the 
lapse  of  three  months  she  gave  birth  to  a  stout  healthy  child.  This  woman 
had  had  intercourse  with  two  men ;  and  Dr.  Paxton  regarded  the  case  as  one 
of  superfoetation,  or  a  twin  conception.  She  was  charged  with  the  miu'der  of 
the  child  of  which  she  had  been  first  delivered,  but  as  the  body  was  not  forth- 
coming there  was  no  evidence  to  establish  the  crime.  Owing  to  this  there 
was  a  failure  of  proof  to  show  that  one  child  had  been  born  mature  three 
months  before  the  other.  The  first  delivery  might  have  been  the  body  of  an 
aborted  immature  twin,  or  of  a  blighted  ovum.  (See  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Eams- 
botham,  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  11,  1858.) 

The  subject  of  superfojtation  has  been  examined  in  another  aspect  by  Dr;. 
G.  L.  Bonnar,  of  Cupar-Fife,  and  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought 
forward  are  not  consistent  Avith  the  theory  of  the  births  of  tmns  at  different 
intervals  ('A  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation,  with  Cases,'  1865). 
The  first  question  to  which  his  researches  are  directed  is,  at  what  period  after 
j)arturition  are  the  female  procreative  organs  capable  of  again  exercising  their 
functions  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  period  of  thirty  days  must  elapse  in 
order  to  enable  the  organs  to  reacquii'e  procreative  power ;  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Bonnar,  the  earliest  period  may  be  taken  at  the  fourteenth  day  after  de- 
livery. Imj)regn?,tion  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until  the  organs  have  resumed 
their  natural  condition,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  disappearance  of  the  signs 
of  recent  delivery — such  as  the  tender  and  SAVollen  state  of  the  vagina,  the  en- 
largement of  the  uterus  with  its  relaxed  mouth,  and  the  lochial  discharge.  The 
persistence  of  the  lochial  discharge,  the  average  diu-ation  of  which  after  de- 
livery Dr.  Bonnar  considers  to  be  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  interfere  Avith  impregnation.  The 
time  for  the  restoration  of  the  sexual  organs  to  their  natural  state  varies  in 
different  women,  so  that  the  date  for  re-impregnation  must  be  more  or  less 
conjectural.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  lochia,  it  has  been  elscAvhere  stated 
(p.  161,  cmte),  that  the  discharge  may  be  absent  on  the  third  day  after  delivery. 
When  the  child  is  not  suckled  by  the  woman,  this  discharge  is  said  to  continiie 
longer  and  is  more  abundant  than  in  other  cases,  although  poprdar  prejudice 
is  the  other  way,  as  women  generally  consider  that  re-impregnation  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  so  long  as  suckling  is  continued. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  a 
child  born  can  be  reared  ?  Without  reverting  to  rare  cases,  such  as  the  King- 
liorn  case,  in  which  a  child  survived  upwards  of  seven  months,'  although  born 
on  the  174th  day  after  intercourse.  Dr.  Bonnar  is  satisfied  to  rest  upon  Dr. 
W.  Hiuiter's  statement ;  and  he  therefore  assumes  210  days,  or  seven  calendar 
months,  as  the  minimum  period  of  uterine  life  at  which  a  child  should  be  born 
in  order  to  be  reared,  or  to  have  the  power  of  living  to  manhood.  With  these 
data  the  foUoAving,  among  other  cases,  are  cited  to  shoAV  the  great  probability 
of  superfoetation  occurring  in  married  life.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Cole  Hamilton, 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mountflorence,  married  in  1780,  Letitia,  daughter 
of  Claudius  Hamilton,  and  had  a  son,  born  on  the  7th  July  1781,  aa^io  lived 
to  maturity,  and  a  daughter,  Letitia,  born  on  the  5th  January  1782,  Avho  lived 
and  married  Major  Stafford.  BetAveen  the  tAvo  deliveries  there  Avas  an  inter- 
val of  only  182  days ;  but,  assuming  that  there  was  no  prolific  intercourse 
imtil  fourteen  days  after  the  first  deliA'ery,  the  time  for  the  gestation  of  the 
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second  child  whicli  readied  matiu-ity,  is  reduced  to  168  days.  This  case  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  second  child  was  conceived  before  the  first  was 
born  ;  for,  as  in  the  Kingliorn  case,  the  child  may  have  reached  an  exceptional 
state  of  maturity  at  an  early  period.  The  facts,  however,  being  indisputable, 
clearly  show  that  the  allegation  of  unchastity  made  in  the  Kingliorn  case 
{post,-^.  252),  because  a  child  born  on  the  174th  day  survived  its  birth  for  seven 
months,  was  wholly  unfounded.  Assuming — what  is  improbable — that  the 
second  impregnation  took  place  immediately  after  the  first  delivery,  the  whole 
period  is  less  by  twenty- eight  days  than  that  which  Dr.  W.  Hunter  has  as- 
signed as  necessary  in  order  that  a  child  should  live  and  be  reared. 

But  Dr.  Hunter's  j^eriod,  compared  with  the  results  of  modern  experience, 
is  placed  too  high.     Dr.  Bonnar  has  drawn  up,  from  authentic  soiu-ces,  a 
table  of  eleven  cases  of  children  born  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  (180 
days),  who  survived  from  eight  days  to  fifteen  years.     Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  when  a  child  is  well  developed 
and  healthy,  a  period  of  180  days  is  the  earliest  at  which  it  may  be  born  and 
reared.    But  other  facts  show  that  even  a  shorter  period  Avill  sufiice.    1.  Wil- 
liam, first  Baron  Auckland,  married  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Bart.,  and  sister  of  Gilbert,  first  Earl  of  Minto,  by  Avhom  he  had  four- 
teen children :  amongst  whom  the  fourth  was  the  Hon.  Caroline,  born  on  the 
29th  Julyj  1781.  who  lived  sixty  years,  and  the  fifth  the  Hon.  William  Fre- 
derick Elliot,  who  was  born  on  the  ]  9th  January,  1782,  and  survived  twenty- 
eight  years.     The  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  was  174  days,  and,  al- 
lowing that  fi-uitful  intercourse  took  place  a  week  after  the  first  delivery,  this 
would  leave  167  days  for  the  liirth  of  a  child  showing  its  poAvers  of  life  by 
reaching  the  age  of  28  years.    This  is  thirteen  days  less  than  the  period  fixed 
by  experience  for  the  rearing,  and  forty-three  days  less  than  the  period  as- 
signed by  Dr.  Hunter  for  the  gestation,  of  a  child  which  could  be  born  with 
sufficient  strength  to  attain  manhood.     2.  Lord  Cecil  James  Gordon,  brother 
to  the  late  Marquis  of  Huntly,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Maurice  Crosby 
Moore,  Esq.,  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland;  and  had  a  child,  Evelyn,  born 
on  the  19th   September,  1849,  and  a  son,  Cecil  Crosby,  born  on  the  24th 
January,  1850,  both  of  whom  are  now  living  (1865).     These  dates  leave  an 
interval  between  the  two  deliveries  of  only  127  days;   and  deducting  a  week, 
the  gestation  of  the  second  child,  which  has  reached  the  age  of  15  years,  would 
be  only  120  days,  or  four  calendar  months. 

As  there  is  no  record  of  the  weight  and  appearance  of  the  second  children 
when  born,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  immature, 
one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn — either  (as  in  the  last  case)  that  a 
child  of  four  months  may  be  reared,  or  that  a  second  conception  took  place 
in  each  instance  during  the  gestation  of  the  first  child.  Assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  the  dates,  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Bonnar  that  they  f  virnish  much  more 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  probable  existence  of  superfoetation  (supercon- 
ception)  than  any  of  the  cases  hitherto  adduced,  in  which  a  jiidgment  has  been 
based  on  the  appearance  of  the  children  Avhen  born,  or  on  the  incorrect  modes 
of  calculation  commonly  adopted  by  women.  The  previous  births  are  suf- 
ficient to  limit  the  j)eriod  of  conception  far  more  accurately  than  the  feelings 
of  the  mother  (op.  cit.  p.  18.) 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  after  the  second  or  third  month  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus  is  so  sealed  up  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  as  a  result 
of  impregnation,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  fruitful  intercourse  can  take 
place.  In  the  two  cases  above-naentioned,  however,  viable  children  were  born 
at  five-and-a-half  and  four  months  respectively  after  the  first  delivery.  On 
the  theory  of  superconception  the  uterine  organs  must  have  been  susceptible 
of  a  second  impregnation  up  to  the  fourth  month  of  gestation.     But  if  the 
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■children  were  not  born  mature,  the  power  of  re-impregnation  must  have  ex- 
isted for  one  or  two  months  longer  than  the  period  usually  assigned,  i.e.  up 
;to  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  a  pregnancy  already  existing.  These  researches 
•anay  help  to  explain  some  legal  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in  reference 
to  gestation.  They  furnish  a  curious  comment  upon  the  suggestion  made  by 
.•some  medical  jm-ists,  that  superfoetation  involves  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a 
■wife,  &c.  (p.  225),  for  in  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Bonnar  no  suspicion  of 
illegitimacy  could  be  for  a  moment  entertained,  simply  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  of  the  same  married  woman. 

Monstrosity  and  Superfa'tation. — An  extraordinary  case  of  monstrosity,  in- 
"volving  the  questions  of  superfoetation  and  j)aternity,  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  A  Fellah  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dicephalous 
(two-headed)  monster  at  apparently  about  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life,  of 
which  one  head  Avas  tvliite,  and  the  other  black,  possessing  in  other  respects 
•the  negro  conformation,  and  this  head  was  fully  developed.  The  monster  was 
born  dead,  and  the  mother  died  soon  after  her  delivery.  The  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  commenced  at  the  neck  of  the  black  head,  and  was  found 
by  M .  Prus,  a  physician  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to  be  due  to  the  existence 
of  a  colouring-matter  similar  to  that  found  in  the  skin  of  .the  negro  race.  The 
husband  of  the  Avoman  Avas  a  Fellah,  Avhose  skin  Avas  of  a  broAvnish  colour. 
There  Avere  negro  labourei's  in  the  port,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  Avhether 
the  Avoman  had  had  intercourse  Avith  any  of  them.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  say  Avhether  this  Avas  or  Avas  not  a  case  of  impregnation  about  the  same 
time  by  tAvo  men  of  different  races.  Admitting  that  this  occurred,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  Avhy  the  black  colour  should  have  been  confined  to  the 
head  only.     (See  '  L'Union  Medicale,'  5  Aout,  18-48.) 
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Another  medico-legal  case,  in  relation  to  legitimacy,  occiu-s  Avhen  a  Avoman 
feigns  delivery,  and  represents  the  child  of  another  person  to  be  her  offspring. 
She  may  substitute  the  living  child  of  another  Avoman  for  a  dead  child  of 
"Avhich  she  herself  has  been  delivered,  or  for  a  mole  Avhich  may  have  passed 
from  her.  So,  again,  a  male  may  be  substituted  for  a  female  child,  and  vice 
versa.  The  practising  of  a  fraud  of  this  nature  may  seriously  affect  the  rights 
of  inheritance  of  parties ;  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  Avithout  great  dex- 
terity and  cunning",  or  Avithout  the  co-operation  of  several  accomplices.  Frau.ds 
of  this  kind  have,  in  general,  been  committed  by  the  aid  of  a  Ioav  class  of 
midAvives.  One  instance  occurred  at  Chelsea,  in  July  1842,  Avhere  the  fraud 
Avas  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of  the  supposititious  child.  The  calling  in 
of  a  professional  man  Avould  infallibly  lead  to  discoA^ery,  Avhen  the  question 
Avas  simply  Avhether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place ;  but  if  it  is  alleged 
that  one  living  child  has  been  substituted  for  another,  the  proof  of  this  can 
depend  on  medical  evidence  only  Avhen  the  age  of  the  supposititious  child 
does  not  happen  to  correspond  to  the  date  of  the  pretended  delivery.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  227.)  The  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  of  the  Douglas 
Peerage  Avas  disputed  on  this  ground,  but  apparently  without  foundation.  (See 
post,  Pateenita'.)  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  description  Avill  be  found  in 
Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1845,2, 172);  and  a  trial  took  place  some  years 
since  in  England,  involving  the  alleged  substitution  of  a  child,  but  requiring 
no  medical  evidence  for  its  elucidation.  (Dai/  v.  Dai/,  Leicester  Lent  Ass. 
1845.)  In  another  case,  elscAvhere  noticed  {ante,  p.  177),  it  Avas  proved  that 
a  woman  had  substituted  a  doll  for  the  dead  body  of  a  child  of  Avhich  she 
pretended  she  had  been  deli\'ered.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chevers,  one 
Mussaniat  Janoo,  a  midAvife  of  Hissar,  being  employed  to  attend  a  AVoman  in 
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lier  confinement,  persuaded  her  that  the  child  of  which  she  had  been  deli- 
vered was  a  monster  with  two  lieads,  not  fit  to  be  looked  at ;  she  after- 
wards said  that  it  was  dead,  and  she  would  take  it  away  and  bmy  it.  She 
accordingly  went  away.  Next  morning,  the  midwife's  services  being  reqtxired, 
she  Avas  sent  for.  She  excused  herself  from  going  under  the  pretence  that 
she  (the  midwife)  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  child.  This  improbable  story 
excited  suspicion,  and  the  police  were  called  in :  she  declared  that  the  child 
was  her  oaatl.  This  she  also  maintained  at  the  trial.  It  ajDpeared,  however^ 
from  the  evidence  of  midwives  Avho  examined  her  shortly  alter  the  discovery 
of  the  child  in  her  house,  and  also  from  the  deposition  of  the  civil-surgeon,  that 
she  exhibited  n'o  signs  of  recent  delivery.  Several  of  the  neighbours,  who 
were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  deposed  that  she  had  not  exhibited 
any  outward  signs  of  pregnancy.  She  did  not  attempt  to  prove  how  she  had 
disposed  of  the  body  of  the  child  which  she  alleged  had  died  immediately 
after  its  birth.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  false  statement :  she  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  child  of  which  the  woman  whom  she  attended  had  been  delivered,, 
representing  it  as  her  own.  She  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  seven  years.  ('Med.  Jiu-.  for  India,'  j).  512,  from  the  '  Nizamut 
Adawlut  Eeports,'  26th  April,  1853.) 

The  manner  in  which  an  imposition  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  out  is  well 
shown  by  a  case  which  occxu-red  in  France.  The  woman  was  in  this  instance 
married.  She  was  deaf-and-dumb,  and  it  appeared  that  her  husband  was  in 
collusion  with  her.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  disposition  of  some 
j^roperty  to  which  the  children  of  her  marriage  Avould  be  entitled,  and  by  the 
advice  of  her  husband  she  simulated  pregnancy,  in  order  to  deprive  the  heir- 
at-law  of  the  property  to  which,  if  she  died  childless,  he  would  be  entitled  at 
her  death.  The  facts,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  were  as  follows : — 
The  Avoman  was  42  years  of  age,  and  although  she  had  been  married  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  had  borne  no  children.  Oti  this  occasion,  admitting 
her  statement  to  be  true,  she  Avas  delivered  Avithout  any  medical  assistance. 
All  her  acquaintances  and  friends  AA^ere  ready  to  depose  that  for  six  months, 
she  had  presented  the  usual  progressiA^e  appearance  of  real  pregnancy,  and 
that  she  had  manifested  the  usual  indisposition  attending  this  state,  including 
occasional  faintings  at  the  parish  church,  &c. !  For  the  heir-at-laAV  it  Avas 
contended  that  she  had  substituted,  in  her  false  accouchement,  the  child  of  a 
person  named  Peyrins,  born  only  a  f eAV  days  before  the  date  of  her  pretended 
confinement,  and  that  she  had  made  a  false  declaration  of  the  birth.  A  mid- 
AAdfe  AA'as  ready  to  depose  that  the  deaf-and-dumb  AA'oman  had  never  been  a 
mother.  The  decision  in  this  singular  case  is  not  stated.  ('Annd'Hyg.'  1847,, 
1,  463.)  It  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  coincidence  of  simultaneous' 
delivery  of  another  Avoman  AA'hose  pregnancy  is  unsuspected,  that  a  trick  of 
this  kind  can  be  successfully  practised.  In  all  cases  there  nnist  be  a  feigning- 
of  recent  deliA^ery,  Avhich  a  medical  man  of  moderate  acimaen  Avould  be  able' 
to  detect. 

Cases  inA'olving  a  question  of  substitution  of  children  are  not  very  common.- 
One  of  these  {Hutchins  v.  IJutcMns)  Avas  heard  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Coiu-t 
niMay  1851 ;  and  in  this  the  amoimt  of  ingenuity  required  to  perpetrate  the- 
fraud  AA^as  only  equalled  by  the  skill  Avith  Avhich  the  facts  Avere  exposed,  and 
justice  ultimately  done  to  the  rightful  claimant.  Other  cases  have  come- 
before  the  Courts  Avithin  a  recent  period.  In  He;/,  v.  SkepeUiorne  and  Wife 
(C.  C.  C.  February  1870),  the  prisoners  Avere  charged  Avith  conspiring  to  de- 
ceive a  man  named  Ironside,  by  falsely  representing  that  his  Avife  had  given 
birth  to  a  female  child.  Mrs.  Ironside,  the  Avife,  Avas  in  collusion  Avith  the  ac- 
cused. She  had  been  married  about  nine  months,  and  had  given  her  husband 
the  impression  that  she  Avas  pregnant.     In  conjmiction  Avith  the  prisoners,  she 
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procured  the  child  of  another  woman,  who  came  forward  as  a  witness  at  the 
trial.  A  woman  acting  as  nurse  was  also  examined,  and  stated  that  she  had 
procured  a  '  sheep's  pluck,'  which  was  subsequently  treated  like  the  after- 
birth on  the  night  of  the  pretended  delivery  !  The  facts  were  so  patent  that 
medical  evidence  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Ironside  had  not 
been  delivered  of  a  child.  A  medical  man  may  learn  from  this  case  that  the 
marks  of  blood  about  the  sheets  or  in  the  room,  and  the  alleged  burning 
of  the  after-birth,  may  in  these  cases  admit  of  an  entirely  different  explana- 
tion !  The  prisoners  were  convicted.  In  charging  the  jury,  Byles,  J.,  made 
the  following  remarks  : — '  To  introduce  a  supposititious  child  into  a  family 
was  an  act  that  might  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences,  and  to 
conspire  to  do  so  was  imdoubtedly  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Let  them, 
suppose  a  case — that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  for  example.  A  duchess  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined,  her  husband  being  away ;  a  supposititious  male  child 
was  introduced  to  him  on  his  retiu-n ;  the  duke,  in  course  of  time,  died,  and 
the  child,  on  attaining  manhood,  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  sup- 
pose it  afterwards  turned  out  that  he  was  a  bastard  and  the  child  of  somebody 
■  else,  and  that  the  real  heir  to  the  estate,  worth,  it  might  be,  100,000^.  a  year  and 
a  peerage,  was  a  brother  of  the  deceased  nobleman.  Meanwhile  the  suppo- 
sititious son  had  been  ennobled.  What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Let 
them  take  another  instance  in  ordinary  life.  A  child  was  put  in  the  place  of 
a  real  child,  or  of  no  child  at  all.  The  heir  to  real  property  in  such  a  case 
would  be  defrauded,  and  if  there  Avere  no  such  property  the  siipposititious 
child  would  take  his  distributive  share  of  the  personal  estate.  Again,  the  re- 
gister of  births  Avas  falsified  in  such  cases.  In  this  instance  the  most  guilty 
party  Avas  Mrs.  Ironside,  for  she  had  procured  a  false  entry  to  be  made  of  thq 
birth  of  a  child,  and  by  laAv  that  register  proved  itself.  The  jury  would, 
therefore,  see  that  a  case  of  this  nature  Avas  very  serious  indeed.  But,  in  one 
vieAv,  it  Avas  not  so  serious,  because,  as  in  this  case,  the  party  principally  im- 
plicated, Mrs.  Ironside,  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  other  Avish  than  to  oblige 
her  husband  in  the  pleasant  belief  that  he  Avas  the  father  of  that  child.  So 
that  the  motives  of  the  parties  here,  and  the  general  complexion  of  the  case, 
were  not  so  serious  as  those  Avhich  he  had  supposed.' 

A  someAvhat  similar  case  Av^as  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec. 
1870  (Heg.  v.  Mary  Hall).  The  prisoner  had  here  conspired  Avith  a  Avoman  to 
make  it  appear  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  nm-se  hired  for  the 
occasion  was  not  alloAved  to  be  j^resent  during  the  alleged  delivery,  the  prisoner 
acting  as  midAvife.  When  the  nurse  Avas  called  into  the  room,  she  Avas  shoAvn  by 
the  2orisoner  the  usual  marks  of  a  recent  delivery,  and  on  proceeding  to  Avash  the 
child,  she  found  that  it  had  already  been  Avashed,  and  Avas  not  a  neAvly-born 
uuAvashed  child.  It  Avas  then  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  on  the  day  of  the 
pretended  delivery  prociu-ed  the  child  of  another  Avoman  Avho  had  been  attended 
by  a  medical  man,  and  Avho  gave  confirmatory  CAddence  on  this  point.  Dr^ 
Farre  said  that  he  attended  the  Avoman  after  the  alleged  birth,  and  from  Avhat 
he  saAV  he  was  sure  that  she  had  never  given  birth  to  a  child.  He  then  charged 
her  and  the  prisoner  AAdth  fraud.  The  prisoner  AA'as  convicted.  In  this  case  it 
Avill  be  perceived  that  the  prisoner  had  cimningly  Avaited  xmtil  she  could  pro- 
cure a  neAV-born  infant,  and  had  then  fixed  the  false  delivery  for  the  same  day* 

These,  it  Avill  be  seen,  Avere  vulgar  attempts  at  fraud,  easily  detected  and 
exposed  when  medical  men  are  called  in,  or  AA^hen  all  the  parties  concerned 
are  not  in  collusion. 

A  more  daring  attempt  of  this  kind  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1870,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  the  earldom  of  WickloAV  (The  WicJdoiv 
Peerage  case,  Committee  for  Privileges,  April  1,  1870).  The  title  and  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  WickloAv  passed  at  his  death  to  his  brother's  issue.     The  first 
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in  succession  was  George  Howard,  wlio,  after  a  career  of  dissipation,  Taad  died 
in  October  1864.  He  had  been  married  in  February  I860  to  Ellen  Richard- 
pon,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman's  coachman.  In  default  of  issue  the  estates 
devoh^ed  on  his  brother  Charles,  the  second  in  succession.  Ellen  Howard  (late 
Ivichardson)  produced  a  male  child  who,  she  alleged,  was  born  on  the  16th 
May,  1864,  and  who,  if  such  were  the  case,  Avoulcl  be  the  son  of  her  husband 
George  Howard  and  the  rightful  Earl.  Mrs.  Howard  was  at  that  time  in 
lodgings,  and  the  lodging-house  keepers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloor,  and  a  sister 
of  the  latter,  one  Rosa  Day,  Avere  the  principal  witnesses  in  favour  of  the 
claimant.  Mrs.  Howard  was,  or  professed  to  be,  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the 
date  mentioned.  Mr.  Bloor  Avent  for  a  doctor,  who  Avas  not  at  home,  and 
on  returning  he  was  told  that  Mrs.  HoAvard  had  been  confined,  and  he  saw 
an  infant  in  Rosa  Day's  arms.  This  Avas  the  whole  of  the  eA'idence  of  the 
child's  parentage.  The  Lord  Chancellor  observed  that  the  evidence  Avas  given 
by  the  Avitnesses  Avith  a  firmness  of  demeanour  and  an  absence  of  hesitation 
Avhich  Avould  have  commanded  credence,  unless  it  had  been  contradicted  by 
all  the  surroimding  circumstances. 

No  medical  man  and  no  nurse  attended  ]Mrs.  HoAvard,  although  it  Avas  her 
first  confinement,  and  the  infant  Avould  have  been  a  seA'en  months'  child.  It 
was  never  registered,  and  never  baptized.  There  Avas  further  strong  evidence 
that  she  had  not  borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  Avhich  she  had  produced  as 
her  OAvn  Avas  obtained  by  her  in  August  1864  from  a  girl  Avho  had  been  recently 
delivered  in  the  Liverpool  workhouse.  Mrs.  HoAvard  Avas  clearly  identified  as 
the  person  Avho  had  taken  aAvay  a  child  from  the  Avorkhouse  at  this  time.  Her 
story  Avas  thus  proved  to  be  false.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the 
claim,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Avitnesses  had  been  guilty  of  perjury. 

Fraud  may  be  fairly  suspected  in  cases  of  this  kind,  Avhen  a  Avoman  has  not 
loeen  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  Avhen  there  is,  as  there  ahvays  must  be,  an 
unexplained  mystery  about  the  surrounding  circumstances.  A  medical  man 
■of  character  may  be  called  in  some  time  after  an  alleged  delivery,  to  attend  a 
Avoman,  and  unless  he  is  Avell  upon  his  guard,  his  name  and  reputation  may  be 
used  as  a  shield  to  cover  a  gross  imposture.  In  this  case  he  should  take  nothing 
for  granted  ;  but  shoidd  firmly  insist  upon  haA'ing  a  knoAvledge  of  all  the  facts, 
and  see  all  the  parties  alleged  to  have  been  present  at  the  delivery.  He  must  not 
trust  to  the  appearances  of  blood  in  the  room,  or  the  appearances  of  a  burnt 
jDlacenta,  for  these  conditions  may  be  easily  imitated  by  an  artful  midAvife. 

The  case  of  Gednejj  v.  Smith  (Rolls  Court,  November  1864)  is  in  this  re- 
spect highly  instructive.  The  fraud  Avas  nearly  successful,  and  but  for  the 
dying  declaration  of  the  Avoman,  Avould  probably  haA^e  Avholly  escaped  detec- 
tion and  exposure.  The  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gedney,  and  to  be  entitled  to  property  imder  a  marriage-settlement.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gedney  Avere  married  in  May  1851 :  from  that  time  to  1854  there 
was  no  issue,  although  it  was  stated  there  had  been  several  miscarriages.  Mrs. 
Gedney,  alleging  that  she  Avas  pregnant  in  1853,  came  to  London  and  took 
lodgings  in  the  early  part  of  1854.  On  the  10th  of  February  in  that  year, 
she  Avas  apparently  seized  with  the  pains  of  laboiir,  and  sent  for  a  man,  call- 
ing himself  Dr.  Goss,  who,  it  AS'as  stated,  delivered  her  of  a  female  child — the 
plaintiff  in  this  case.  Mr.  Gedney  then  came  vc^  to  London,  dismissed  Dr.  Goss, 
Avith  Avhom  he  Avas  dissatisfied,  and  consulted  Dr.  Farre.  The  substance  of  this 
gentleman's  evidence  at  the  trial  Avas  that  he  Avas  called  in,  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
to  attend  Mrs.  Gedney  in  her  confinement  on  the  Tuesday,  the  lady  having 
been  confined  on  the  Friday  previously ;  that  he  attended  her  fi'om  the  14th 
of  February  to  the  7th  of  March ;  that  it  Avas  an  ordinary  case  of  confine- 
ment—  there  A\^as  nothing  unusual  in  the  mother  or  child;  that  the  child 
looked  three  or  four  days  old  Avhen  he  first  saAV  it ;   that  he  had  no  doubt  he 
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pursued  the  same  mode  of  attending  to  the  case  as  was  resorted  to  in  other 
similar  cases,  such  as  putting  his  hand  on  the  uterus,  abdomen,  &c. ;  that  it 
ivas  not  possible  the  lady  could  not  have  been  confined  at  all,  &c.     The  evi- 
dence of  the  reputed  father,  Mr.  Gedney,  was  that  his  wife,  according  to  her 
•own  statement,  was  pregnant  in  1853,  and  in  February  1854,  she  came  to  Lon- 
don, not  to  be  confined,  but  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  medical  advice.    He 
TCgistered  the  child,  and  treated  it  as  his  own  up  to  the  time  of  his  wife's 
death  in  March  1857,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  he  had  any  doubt  that 
the  plaintiff  was  his  child.     On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  alleged  that 
Mrs.  Gedney  had  not  been  delivered  of  a  child.     Dr.  Porter,  her  physician, 
who  examined  her  body  after  death,  deposed  to  this  effect ;   and  another  phy- 
sician, who  attended  her  for  the  venereal  disease  in  September  1853,  stated 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  she  was  at  that  time  pregnant.     Three  of  the 
female  servants  of  the  family,  who  were  much  about  her,  and  saw  her  un- 
dressed, deposed  that  when  she  left  for  London,  in  February  1854,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  her  being  pregnant.     This  Avas  confirmed  by  the  lodging-house 
keeper  and  other  persons  who  had  full  opportmiities  of  judging  of  her  condition. 
It  was  further  proved  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goss  (the  latter  Avith  a  bundle 
under  her  cloak)  called  at  the  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  Avhich  Mrs. 
Gedney  was  said  to  have  been  confined,  and  that  they  Avere  alone  in  the  room 
for  some  hours  Avith  Mrs.  Gedney.     During  this  time  (from  4  to  11  p.m.)  no 
nurse  Avas  procured,  no  noise  of  a  child  Avas  heard ;   but  various  articles  Avere 
asked  for,  and  on  the  landlady  entering  the  room  in  the  evening,  she  Avas  shoAvn 
a  baby,  but  it  had  no  redness  of  skin  about  it  like  ncAV-born  children.      She 
also  saAv  some  marks  of  blood,  &c.,  about  the  fireplace,  and  Dr.  Goss  told  her 
that  he  had  burnt  the  after -birth.     It  Avas  further  shoAvn  that  on  the  4th  of 
February,  as  Mrs.  Gedney  Avas  alleged  to  haA'e  been  confined  on  the  10th,  a 
poor  Avoman  named  Lydia  Fletcher  Avas  delivered  of  a  female  child  at  the  York- 
road  Lying-in  Asylum;  and  that  on  the  Tuesday  previously  to  the  10th  of 
February  (Avhich  Avas  on  Friday)  a  gentleman  and  lady— afterAvards  identified 
as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goss — had  called  at  the  hospital,  and  induced  Lydia  Fletcher 
to  consent  to  give  her  child  to  them,  in  order  that  it  might  be  adopted  by 
a  lady,  who  Avould  bring  it  up  as  her  OAvn. 

The  child  of  Fletcher  Avas  proved  to  liaA-^e  been  remarkably  fair,  Avith  blue 
eyes,  and  this  corresponded  to  the  descrin|;ion  of  the  child  brought  to  the 
lodgings  on  the  10th  of  February.  There  Avas  a  total  absence  of  parental  like- 
ness, as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney  Avere  dark.  To  support  further  the  defendant's 
case,  a  clergyman  Avas  called,  who  SAvore  that  Mrs.  Gedney  voluntarily  confided 
to  him  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  supposititious  child,  Avhich  she  had  adopted,  in 
order  to  recover  the  affections  of  her  husband,  by  appearing  to  have  become 
a  mother.  This  statement  Avas  borne  out  by  a  lady's  maid  of  IVIrs.  Gedney,  Avho 
SAVore  that  her  mistress  had  confided  to  her  the  Avhole  secret  of  the  deception 
put  upon  her  husband  and  family :  the  testimony  of  the  tAvo  differing  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  to  the  former  Mrs.  Gedney  Avas  alleged  to  have  stated  she  had 
been  confined  of  a  stillborn  child,  and  to  the  latter  that  she  had  never  been 
confined  at  all.  Mrs.  Gedney  had  subsequently,  it  was  alleged,  made  to  her 
father,  on  her  deathbed,  a  confession  of  the  Avhole  deception ;  and  this  Avas  the 
statement  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gedney  on  the  day  of  his  Avife's 
funeral,  and  first  raised  in  his  mind  a  doubt  Avhether  the  plaintiff  Avas  his  OAvn 
child.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  thus  denying  the  fact 
of  the  plaintiff  being  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney. 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is,  that  the  fraud  had  nearly  succeeded.  It 
had  been  perpetrated  ten  years  before  the  trial,  and  did  not  come  to  the  knoAV- 
ledge  of  the  husband  until  after  his  Avife's  death.  Was  this  Avoman  delivered 
of  a  child  at  all  ?     According  to  Dr.  Porter,  who  examined  her  body  after 
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cleatli,  she  had  nerer  borne  a  child.  The  reasons  for  this  oj^iniou  are  not 
given,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  found  the  uterine  organs  in  the  virgin 
state.  The  medical  gentleman  who  was  called  in  to  attend  her  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Gross,  stated  that  he  saw  her  every  day  for  the  first  week,  every 
alternate  day  for  the  second  Aveek,  and  during  the  third  Aveek  rather  oftener. 
His  opinion  Avas  that  she  had  certainly  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  con- 
flicting evidence  on  a  simple  matter-of-fact  in  this  case  points  to  the  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  a  practitioner,  of  making  accurate  notes  of  obstetric  cases  Avhich 
come  before  him  in  a  mysterious  manner.  These  notes  should  include,  not 
only  the  medical  facts,  but  the  reasons  upon  Avhich  the  opinions  are  based. 

AGE.       MINORITY    AND    MAJORITY. 

The  Avord  minor  is  synonymous  with  that  of  infant,  and  is  applied  in  laAV 
to  anyone  under  the  age  of  tAventy-one  years.  The  age  of  a  person  may 
render  him  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  civil  duties.  Minors  are  fre- 
quently called  iipon  to  act  as  AA'itnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  rapes 
committed  upon  children  it  is  especially  important  to  notice  whether  the  pro- 
secutrix is  or  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence.  The  laAV  has  fixed  no  age  for 
testimonial  competency,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  question  being  referred, 
to  a  medical  jDractitioner.  The  child  is  ahvays  orally  examined  by  the  Court, 
and  it  is  soon  rendered  apparent  by  the  ansAvers  Avhether  the  Avitness  possesses 
a  proper  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath.  If  not,  his  or 
her  testimony  is  not  received,  or,  in  a  case  of  rape,  the  trial  is  postponed,  and 
the  child  is  placed  under  instriiction,  to  appear  again  at  the  foUoAving  sessions 
or  assizes.  The  competency  of  a  child  as  a  Avitness,  therefore,  does  not  depend 
on  age,  but  upon  its  degree  of  imderstanding.  The  laAV  on  this  subject  Avas 
thus  clearly  expressed  in  a  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  When  a  child 
is  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  laAV  presumes  him  to  be  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a  crime ;  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  is  presumed  to  be  responsible 
for  his  actions  as  entirely  as  if  he  Avere  forty ;  but  betAveen  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen,  no  presumption  of  laAV  arises  at  all ;  and  that  Avhich  is  termed 
a  malicious  intent — a  guilty  knoAvledge  that  he  Avas  doing  Avrong — must  be 
proved  by  the  evidence,  and  cannot  be  presumed  by  the  mere  commission  of 
the  act.  In  this  case  the  boy  Avas  ten  years  of  age,  and  Avas  indicted  for  setting 
fire  to  a  hayrick.  There  Avas  no  evidence  of  any  malicious  intention,  and  the 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  consi'Qering  that  at  the  time  he  fired  the  rick,  he 
had  no  guilty  knoAvledge  that  he  Avas  committing  a  crime.  If,  hoAvever,  any 
facts  should  show  that  there  Avas  a  guilty  knoAvledge,  then  children  even  luider 
ten  years  may  be  found  guilty,  on  the  principle  of  malitia  supplet  a;tatem  : 
but  the  younger  the  child,  the  stronger  the  evidence  Avhich  Avould  be  required 
for  conviction.  In  these  cases  age  is  proved,  not  by  a  medical  examination  of 
the  teeth,  but  by  the  production  of  legal  documents,  or  the  oral  testimony  of 
relatives.  In  respect  to  ci'iminal  responsibility  as  afiected  by  age,  it  Avas  held 
by  Keating,  J.,  in  one  case  (Jieg.  v.  Cowlen,  1860),  in  Avhich  the  prisoner, 
a  boy  aged  eight  years,  Avas  charged  Avith  felony,  that  up  to  seven  years  of 
age  the  laAV  presumed  that  a  child  could  not  distinguish  right  from  Avrong,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  crime ;  and  evidence  Avas  hot  admissible  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  that  caj^acity.  But  after  the  age  of  seven,  and  up  to  fourteen  years, 
though  the  laAv  presumed  a  child  to  be  lyrima  facie  incapable  of  crime,  this 
presumption  might  be  rebutted  by  evidence  Avhich  shoAved  that  he  had  Avhat 
Avas  called  a  mischievous  discretion.  In  the  present  case  there  Avas  no  evidence 
of  that  sort,  and  therefore  his  lordship  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soner. In  another  case,  tried  before  ^the  same  learned  jiidge  in  May  1863 
{Whithj  V.  Hodgson),  an  action  for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment  A\'as 
brought  against  a  man  for  giving  into    custody,  on  a  charge  of  stealing,  a 
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boy  under  six  years  of  age.  It  appeared  that  the  child  had  stolen  some  wood; 
but  it  was  held  that  at  this  age,  and  under  seven  years,  a  child  Avas  doli  in- 
capax, — hence  that  the  defendant  was  not  justified  in  giving  the  boy  into  cus- 
tody. The  jiuy  returned  a  verdict  with  damages  against  the  defendant.  A 
case  involving  a  similar  question  came  before  the  same  learned  judge  at  the 
Bedford  Summer  Assizes  1872,  in  reference  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
i^Beg.  V.  Burroivs).  William  Burrows  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of 
Frederick  Hopkins.  The  prisoner  Avas  about  eight  years  old,  and  in  May  last 
both  he  and  the  deceased,  a  little  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  were  running 
iabout  together,  and  each  had  a  stone  in  his  hand.  They  threw  at  each  other, 
and  the  prisoner's  stone  struck  the  deceased.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  the  little 
boy  died.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  death  Avas  caused  by  erj^sipelas 
bi-ought  on  by  the  bloAV ;  that  the  deceased  was  a  weakly  child,  predisposed  to 
the  complaint  of  which  he  died,  and  that  the  bloAv  Avould  riot  ha\^e  been  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death  in  a  healthy  subject.  Keating,  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  the 
prisoner's  age  not  appearing  upon  the  calendar,  the  case  had  been  alloAved  by 
him  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  without  the  direction  to  throAV  out  the  bill 
which  Avould  otherAvise  have  accompanied  it.  A  true  bill  having  been  found, 
it  Avas  noAV  their  duty  to  deal  Avith  it.  For  their  guidance  in  doing  so,  his  lord- 
ship told  them  that  the  laAV  declared  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  to 
be  incapable  of  the  intent  necessary  to  support  a  charge  of  felony.  BetAveen 
the  ages  of  seven  years  and  foiu-teen  years  the  laAv  presumed  the  absence  of 
that  intent,  but  alloAved  the  facts  to  be  laid  before  a  jury  that  they  might  judge 
whether  there  Avere  circumstances  shoAving  that,  in  spite  of  tender  years,  such 
an  intent  in  fact  existed.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  charge  of 
causing  death  by  an  unlaAvfuI  act,  the  question  would  be,  did  they  consider 
the  prisoner  capable  of  knoAving  that  AA^hat  he  did  Avas  an  imlaAvf  ul  act  ?  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  laAV,  a  inale  at  fourteen  is  considered  to 
be  at  years  of  discretion,  and  becomes  then  responsible  for  his  actions;  at 
tAventy-one  he  attains  majority,  and  is  at  his  OAvn  disposal,  and  may  alienate 
his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  by  deed  or  Avill.  It  is  only  Avhen  this  age  has 
been  attained  that  an  individual  can  be  sworn  to  serve  on  a  jury.  The  period 
at  which  a  male  is  considered  to  have  attained  full  age  varies  in  different 
countries :  thus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  was  formerly  fixed  at  eighteen 
years ;  in  Holland  at  tAventy-five ;  but  generally  throughout  the  States  of 
Europe  the  laAv  prescribes  tAventy-one  years,  the  same  as  the  common-laAv  of 
England. 

A  child  under  fourteen  indicted  for  murder  or  arson  must  be  proA'ed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  nature  and  crimmality  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Vamplcio  (Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1862),  in  which  I  Avas  required  to  give 
evidence,  a  girl  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  AA^as  convicted  of  destroying  the 
life  of  a  child  by  strychnia.  It  Avas  shoAvn  that  she  Avas  competent  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  act.  Under  fourteen  a  male  infant  is  presumed  to  be 
incapable,  on  the  ground  of  incajjacity,  of  committing  a  rape  as  a  principal  in 
the  first  degree,  or  even  of  committing  an  assault  Avith  intent  to  perpetrate 
that  crime ;  but  if  the  boy  have  a  mischievous  discretion,  he  may  be  con- 
victed as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  The  patient,  if  above  fourteen, 
may  be  convicted  of  an  unnatural  crime,  although  the  agent  be  under  four- 
teen. A  female  under  the  age  of  ten  years  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  con-  1 
sentingto  sexual  intercourse.     ('  Taylor  on  Evidence,'  a^oI.  1,  p.  117.)  | 

A  person  is  completely  of  age  on  the  first  instant  of  t1i&,daii  hefore^t\\&\ 
twenty -first  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  although  forty-seven  hours  and  fifty-  ' 
nine  minutes  short  of  the  complete  number  of  days  counting  by  hours ;   and 
this  mode  of  calculating  age  and  time  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  ages  before 
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\  and  after  twenty-one.     This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  day  is  equal 
to  the  whole  of  a  day  in  a  legal  point  of  view.     The  following  case  in  re- 
ference to  this  question  was  decided  by  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1775.     An  estate  Avas  bequeathed  to  a  Thomas  Sansom  so  soon  as  he 
should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     He  was  born  between  the  hours  o£ 
five  and  six  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  August  1725,  and  died  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  on  the  15th  August  1746.     The  question  was  whether  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  arrived  at  full  age  to  take  the  estate.    In  the  Court  of 
Chancery  it  had  been  so  decided,  but  it  was  urged  that  more  than  sixteen  hours. 
Avere  wanting  to  complete  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years.     This  plea' was. 
overruled  by  their  Lordships,  and  the  decree  confirmed,  because  the  deceased 
Avas  living  on  the  day  which  would  have  completed  the  period.    A  case  (Best  v. 
Hall)  Avas  tried  in  the  Coiu't  of  Exchequer,  Westminster,  in  June  1837.     A 
gentleman  accepted  a  bill  bearing  date  the  8th  June,  1831,  and  he  died  a  few 
months  afterAA^ards.      His  executors  disputed  payment  on  the  ground  that  he 
Avas  not  of  age,  but  in  his  minority  at  the  time  that  he  parted  Avith  the  bill.    It 
appeared  that  he  was  born  on  the  7th  June  1810,  a  fact  proved  from  his  books- 
by  the  medical  practitioner  Avho  attended  the  mother.     Although  at  the  date 
of  the  bill  he  had  attained  his  majority,  a  Avitness  proved  that  he  had  received 
the  bill  a  Aveek  before,  and  filled  up  the  date.     The  jviry  therefore  retm-ned 
a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  not  considering  the  acceptor  liable  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction.    This  case  shoAvs  that  important  services  may  be  rendered  by 
medical  men  keeping  books  in  Avhich  they  make  regular  entries  of  cases.     A 
few  minutes  or  hours  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  of  majority,  and 
Avith  this  the  responsibility  of  minors  for  civil  contracts  or  the  validity  of  their 
Avills.    By  1  Vict.  c.  26,  no  aatIH  made  by  any  person  xmder  the  age  of  tAventy- 
one  years  shall  be  valid ;  and  as  the  day  of  a  person's  birth  is  inckided  in  the 
,  computation  of  his  age,  and  there  being  in  laAv  no  fraction  of  a  day,  a  valid 
Avill  may  be  made  at  any  time  on  the  day  before  that  Avhich  is  usually  con- 
■  sidered  to  be  the  tAventy-first  anniversary  of  birth.     In  regard  to  marriage,  a 
male  at  fourteen  is  considered  by  laAV  to  have  the  poAver  of  giving  or  Avith- 
holding  his  consent.    Under  this  age  his  Consent  is  not  valid,  and  the  matrimo- 
nial contract  is  not  binding  on  him.     A  female  at  seven  years  may  be  betrothed 
or  o-iven  in  marriage ;  at  nine  (20  Henry  HI.)  is  entitled  to  doAver ;  at  twelve 
is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  may  consent  or  not  to  the  marriage  contract.    But 
even  under  these  circumstances  the  laAv  requires  the  consent  of  the  nearest 
relatiA^e  or  guardian,  imless  the  parties  have  been  previously  married  to  others. 
A  marria"-e  contracted  by  a  minor  has,  hoAvever,  been  held  valid,  although  the 
father  A\'as  at  the  time  living,  and  did  not  give  his  consent.     At  full  age,  either 
in  male  or  female — that  is  to  say,  at  tAventy-one  years — the  parties  may  con- 
tract marriage  of  their  own  free  Avill,  Avithout  the  consent  of  either  parent  or 
guardian. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  proof  of  age  may  be  important — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  accused  persons  for  alleged  crimi- 
nal acts.  This  Avill  be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Heg.  v.  Tko7'nMll  (Stafford 
Lent  Assizes,  1865).  The  prisoner  Avas  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour  in  car- 
nally knoAving  and  abusing  one  Mary  Sambrook,  being  a  girl  above  the  age 
of  10  and  under  the  age  of  12  years.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  girl's 
birthday  Avas  on  the  5th  of  December  1852,  and  the  offence  Avas  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  4th  of  December  1864.  The  question  then  arose 
whether  the  girl  Avas  under  the  age  of  12  yeai-s,  so  as  to  bring  the  offence 
Avithin  the  statute.  It  Avas  objected  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  as  on  the 
5th  of  December  the  girl  Avou.ld  enter  on  her  thirteenth  year,  she  had  therefore 
completed  her  tAA'elf  th  year  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  that  the  laAv  did  not  re- 
cognise a  fraction  of  a  day  in  such  a  case,  so  that  she  Avas  12  years  old  as  muck 
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on  the  first  hour  o£  that  day  as  on  the  last,  and  his  lordship  (Pigott,  B.)  so 
held.  The  indictment  contained  counts  alleging  rape  and  assault,  but,  after 
the  cross-examination  of  the  girl,  his  lordship  stopped  the  case,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  acquitted.  It  is  obvious  that  this  principle  would  equally  apply  to 
charges  of  felony  for  the  carnal  knowledge  of  children  under  1 0  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  to  the  misdemeanoiu-  of  taking  girls  under  the  age  of  1 G  years  from 
the  custody  of  their  parents  or  stealing  children  imder  the  age  of  14  years  fronx 
their  parents  or  giiardians.     (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.,  ss.  50,  51,  55,  56.) 
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CHAPTER  67. 

LEGAL   PRESUJIPTION  OF  LEGITLMACY DATE  OF  CONCEPTION  NOT    KEGAEDED DIE- 

■    FERENCE   BETWEEN     THE    ENGLISH     AND    SCOTCH    LAW CHILDREN   BORN   AFTER 

THE    DEATH    OF    THE  WIFE — NATURAL    PERIOD     OF  GESTATION DURATION   FROJI 

ONE    INTERCOURSE — CAUSE    OF    THE     VARIATIONS — DATE    OF    CONCEPTION PRE- 
MATURE     BIRTHS SHORT     PERIODS     OF     GESTATION VIABILITY EARLIEST 

PERIOD    AT    WHICH   A    CHILD    MAY   BE   BORN   LIVING — '  FAMA    CLAJIOSA.' 


^  1- 


■^  p 


Legal  presumption  of  Ufjitimacy. — Every  child  born  either  in  lawful  matri-  ?  ^" 

mony,  or  -v\'ithin  a  period  after  the  death  of  the  husband  in  accordance  with  "^  a" 

the  natural  duration  of  gestation,  is  considered  by  the  English  laAv  to  be  the  =  3% 

child  of  the  husband,  unless  the  contrary  be  made  clearly  to  appear  by  medical  t~  ■^    ffsj 

or  moral  evidence,  or  by  both  combined.     It  is  only  in  reference  to  medical  '^  &t  S,  \ 

evidence  that  the  subject  of  Legitimacy  can  here  be  considered;  but  it  is  ex-  v^^   o 

tremely  rare  to  find  a  case  of  this  kind  determined  by  medical  evidence  alone.  I  ^  pjl 

There  are  generally  circumstances  which  show  that  a  child  whose  legitimacy  ^  ?x^  ?*> 

is  disputed,  is  the  offspring  of  adultery,  while  the  medical  facts  may  be  per-  .  '^^  T  ^ 

fectly  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  claimant  is  the  child  of  the  >  '^^    ^ 

husband.     These  cases,  therefore,  have  been  repeatedly  decided  from  moral  ^\-  ^ 

evidence  alone — the  medical  evidence  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  or  f'l''^ 

physical  capacity  in  the  parties  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt.     The  law  which  F*^  ^ 

formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  a  child  was  born  I  P  ^ 

during  marriage,  the  husband  being  within  the  four  seas  of  the  realm  (intra.  "  F^  C 

quatuor  maria),  and  no  physical  impossibility   being  proved,  the  child  was  f  >  1^ 

legitimate.     Access  Avas  presumed  unless  he  coiild  prove  that  he  Avas  '  ext7'a  J'A  e 

quatuor  maria '  for  above  nine  months  previous  to  the  birth.     ('  Blackstone,'  ^  1  fi. 

vol.  1,  p.  456.)     But  the  present  state  of  the  English  laAV  on  the  subject  ap-  >  ^^ 

pears  to  be  this.     A  child  born  during  marriage  is  deemed  illegitimate  Avhen,  |  E;fR 

by  good  medical  or  other  evidence,  it  is  proved  that  it  Avas  impossible  for  the  ^  ^   n. 

husband  to  be  the  father — Avhether  from  his  being  under  the  age  of  puberty,  ^  (   I 

from  his  laboiiring  under  physical  incapacity  as  a  result  of  age  or  natural  in-  -^;^  R  ^ 

firmity,  or  from  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  he  could  i"  ^^  -^ 

have  iaad  intercourse,  Avhether  by  reason  of  absence  or  death.    With  proof  of  k  ?  "" 

non-access  or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  so  important  on  these  '^l^fi. 

occasions,  a  medical  Avitness  is  not  in  the  least  concerned.    In  a  case  of  volun-  "^  J 

tary  separation  of  husband  and  Avife,  Avhich  the  laAV  does  not  recognise,  the  '^^ 

children  born  are  the  children  of  the  husband,  unless  non-access  can  be  clearly  !  TV 

proved.     In  January  1849  a  Avoman  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  a  summons  g^. 

against  a" man,  to  shoAv  cause  Avhy  he  refused  to  contribute  toAvards  the  suj)port  £  ^ 


iv 
^ 
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■of  a  child,  of  which  she  declared  him  to  be  the  father.  It  appeared  that  she 
had  parted  voluntarily  from  her  husband,  and  had  lived  three  years  with  the 
•adulterer,  and  during  the  last  year  this  child  was  born.  The  magistrate  de- 
•clined  granting  the  summons,  us  she  had  no  claim  upon  the  adulterer.  There 
was  opportunity  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  he  alone  was  liable 
in  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  In  a  case  before  Kindersley,  V.C., 
Atcliley  V.  Sprigg  (33  '  Law  Journal,'  Chan.,  p.  345),  it  was  proved  that  hus- 
band and  wife  had  lived  together  nine  years  Avithout  having  had  a  child,  and  that 
they  then  separated  and  did  not  live  together  again.  Ten  years  after  the  sepa- 
ration, and  while  the  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  adultery  with  ano- 
ther man,  a  child  was  born.  This  child  was  treated  by  the  paramour  as  his 
own,  was  called  by  his  surname,  and  was  brought  up  by  him.  Its  legitimacy 
was  contested,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
:sibility  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  child  was  illegitimate.  It 
Avas  held  that  in  this  case  there  was  convincing  evidence  of  illegitimacy,  al- 
though access  was  possible.  Another  case  decided  by  the  same  judge  (Ploioes 
'v.  Bosses/,  Feb.  1862)  shows,  that  Avhere  there  is  nothing  strongly  to  affect  the 
■character  of  the  woman,  a  child  will  be  held  to  be  legitimate,  although  the 

■  opportunity  of  intercourse  may  have  been  of  the  slightest  possible  description. 

In  some  instances,  the  law  assumes  without  medical  evidence  that  the  off- 

■  spring  is  illegitimate,  as  where  the  husband  and  wife  have  been  legally  divorced 
•'  a  vinculo  viatrimonii.''  Wlien  children  are  born  where  the  divorce  is  '  a  mensd 

■  et  toro^  they  are  presumed  to  be  illegitimate  until  the  contrary  appears. 

_  There  is  a  peculiar  difference  in  relation  to  legitimacy  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  child  born  of  parents  in  Scotland  before  marriage, 
is  rendered  legitimate  by  their  subsequent  marriage.  In  England  the  offspring 
is  illegitimate,  whether  the  parents  marry  or  not  after  its  birth  ;  and  luider  the 
Poor  Law  Act  (4  &  5  Will.  LV.),  if  a  man  marry  a  single  woman  having  a 

■  child  or  children  living,  of  whom  he  is  not  the  father,  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
them  as  if  they  -were  his  own,  and  born  after  marriage.  At  the  same  time  the 
•children  are  not  legitimated  by  the  marriage.     In  the  case  of  Birtwistle  v. 

Vardell,  decided  on  appeal  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  August  1840,  it  was  held 
that  a  child  thus  legitimated  by  the  law  of  Scotland  could  not  be  allowed  to 

■succeed  to  his  father  as  heir  to  real  estate  in  England.  The  Scotch  rule  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consistent  with  natural  justice  ;  since,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish practice,  it  is  inflicting  confiscation  on  the  offspring,  for  a  fault  in  the 
parents,  which  they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  amend.     (See  also  the  case 

•of  Dalhousie  v.  UPDoiiall,  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  March  1840.) 
These  suits  are  chiefly  instituted  in  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  real 

■estate  or  in  claims  for  peerages ;  and  medical  evidence  is  then  frequently  re- 

•quired  to  clear  up  the  case. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  English  law  does 
not  regard  the  date  of  conception,  which  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  date  of  bitih, 
■which  can  be  fixed.  Medical  evidence  may  relate — 1st,  to  the  actual  length 
■of  the  period  of  gestation :  this  may  be  in  a  given  case  so  short  or  so  long,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  the  husband  could  be  the  father.  2ndly,  there  may 
be  physical  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  procreate :  he  may  be  too  old  or  too 
young — ^or  he  may  labour  under  some  physical  defect  rendering  it  impossible 
that  he  should  be  the  father.  3rdly,  there  may  be  sterility  or  incapacity  in 
the  wife,  rendering  it  impossible  that  the  child  should  be  the  offspring  of  a 
particular   woman  :  in   other  words,  the   claimant  may  be  a   supposititious 

•child.     (See  Supposititious  Children,  p.  234,  ante.) 

Children  bom  after  the  death  of  the  ivife  or  husband. — It  appears  that  a 

■child  born  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  provided  she  has  been  lawfully  married, 

is  legitimate,  although  the  marriage  is  legally  dissolved  by  the  death.     This  is 
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"a  mere  hypothetical  question.  Two  cases  have  already  been  quoted  {ante,  pp.  208 
210),  in  which  living  children  were  born  after  the  death  of  the  women  ;  these 
facts  are  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.  Whether  the 
birth  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  art  through  the  outlet,  or  by  eventration,  as  in  the 
€ffisarean  section,  the  husband,  if  the  Avif  e  be  at  the  time  dead,  cannot  legally 

i.claim  the  estate ;  but  the  child  thus  born  out  of  marriage  is  legitimate,  and  if 
it  live  may,  on  attaining  its  majority,  take  the  estate  of  which  the  mother  was 

vseised.  {^ee  ante,  Ccesarean  extraction,  ip.  216.)    The  fact  that  the  English  law 

•  disregards  the  time,  place,  or  date  of  conception  might  therefore  give  rise  to  a 
^singular  question.     A  child  may  have  been  conceived  before  the  marriage  of 

■  the  parents,  and  be  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cajsarean  operation  after  the 
-death  of  the  mother :  hence  it  would  neither  be  begotten  nor  born  in  wedlock, 

•  and  yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  English  law,  it  Avould  be  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  marriage. 

■  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  is  born  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 
■Conception  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  during  wedlock ;  and  although  the 
•child  is  not  born  in  wedlock,  the  presumption  is  in  favoiur  of  legitimacy,  unless 
non-access  or  physical  incapacity  be  distinctly  proved.  The  legal  questions 
■^vhich  may  arise  under  such  circumstances  are  elsewhere  considered.  (See 
Posthumous  Children,  p.  276.)  Hence  conception  diu-ing  wedlock,  and  b,i7'th 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  death — or  conception  before  wedlock 
and  birth  during  that  state — or  conception  and  birth  during  lawful  wedlock, 
equally  create  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  offspring. 

Naiural  period  of  gestation.  Duration  from  one  intercourse. — The  first  point 
to  be  (Considered  is — What  is  the  natural  period  of  gestation,  and  whether  this 
is  fixed  or  variable  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  experienced  accoucheurs, 
the  average  duration  of  gestation  in  the  human  female  is  comprised  between 
the  tJiirtif-eighth  and  fortieth  iceeks  after  conception.  Numerous  facts  show 
that  the  greater  number  of  children  are  naturally  born  between  these  two 
periods.  Out  of  186  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Murphy,  the  greater  number  of 
deliveries  took  place  on  the  285th  day  ('  Obstetric  Eeports,'  1844)  ;  but  his 
opinion  is  that  301  days  may  be  taken  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation. 
('  Lancet,'  Nov.  11,  1844,  p.  284.)  Dr.  Blundell  considered  that  the  average 
period  Avas  274  days;  Sir  J.  Simpson  {BromtvicIiY.  Waters,  Chester  Lent  As- 
sizes, 1863,  p.  25.6)  277  days,  z.e.  nine  calendar  months  and  a  week ;  and  other 
accoucheurs  of  repute  have  fixed  upon  280  days.  Among  500  cases  observed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Reid,  there  were  283  in  which  the  period  of  gestation  was 
"within  280  days,  and  217  cases  in  which  it  went  beyond  this  period.  Dr. 
•Dimcan  found,  in  a  group  of  forty-six  cases,  that  275  days  is  the  average  in- 
terval between  that  which  he  terms  '  insemination  '  (intercourse)  and  partu- 
rition. The  largest  number  of  cases  on  any  particular  day  was  seven  on  the 
274th  day.  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230.)  The  most  common 
(Cause  of  the  variation  in  time  is,  that  the  usual  mode  of  calculation,  by  re- 
ference to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  even  in  a  liealthy  Avoman, 
may  lead  to  a  possible  error  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks,  since  there  is 
no  sign  whereby,  in  the  majority  of  Avomen,  the  actual  time  of  conception  can 
be  determined.  Some  women  have  been  able  to  determine,  by  peculiar  sensa- 
tions, the  time  at  AvMch  they  have  conceived  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  this  must 
be  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture  Avhen  they  are  living  in  connubial  intercourse. 
■■  On  the  other  hand,  accidental  and  isolated  cases  have  clearly  proved  that  a 
^-eat  difference  naturally  exists  among  Avomen  Avith  respect  to  the  period  of 
gestation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  tAVO  is  it  necessarily  the  same.  When 
there  has  been  only  one  intercourse,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  may  be  certainly 
calculated  Avithout  reference  to  any  changes  in  the  female  constitution  :  for 
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the  date  of  conception,  within  certain  limits  to  be  presently  mentioned,  wouM ' 
he  fixed.  Observations  of  this  kind  have  sho"\vn  that  women  have  differed  from 
each  other;  and  in  several  instances  the  time  has  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of 
the  period  of  forty  weeks,  which  has  been  usually  set  down  as  the  limit  of 
natural  gestation.  In  three  cases  known  to  the  late  Dr.  Rigby,  labour  came- 
on  in  2()0,  2G4,  and  276  days,  making  a  difference  of  sixteen  days.  ('  Med. 
Times,'  March  14,  1846,  p.  471.)  In  three  other  instances,  which  were  pri- 
vately communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman,  labour  commenced  at 
281,  283,  and  286  days  respectively  after  one  intercourse  ;  and  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  laboiir  did  not  commence  until  after  the  lapse  of  293* 
days  from  a  single  intercourse.  ('  Lancet,'  July  20,  1850,  p.  79.)  Inanother- 
■case  accurately  observed,  communicated  to  me  in  March  1865,  the  gestation- 
lasted  281  days.  Menstruation  had  ceased  on  the  16th  Sept.,  intercourse  took 
place  on  the  20th,  quickening  occurred  on  the  23rd  January  folloAving,  and  a 
full-grown  male  child  was  born  on  the  28th  June  follo-\ving.  In  two  cases,  for* 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Carrington,  the  females  were  delivered  re^ 
spectively  in  249  and  260  days  after  a  single  intercourse.  In  a  third,  in  which 
pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a  rape,  there  was  an  interval  of  261  days  between 
intercourse  and  delivery.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  well-observed^ 
cases,  where  there  could  be  no  motive  for  misstatement,  and  in  which  the  cha- 
racters of  the  women,  some  of  whom  were  married  and  had  already  borne' 
children,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  a  difference  of  not  less  than 
thirtu-tln-ee  daijs  has  been  observed  to  occur, — i.e.  between  the  earliest  case- 
recorded  by  Dr.  Eigby,  and  the  latest  reported  by  Dr.  Eeid.  This  is  worthy 
of  remark,  because  in  a  case  referred  to  hereafter  (^Luscombe  v.  Prettujohn, 
post,  p.  268),  it  was  held  that  299  days,  only  six  days  longer  than  in  Dr.  Reid's- 
case,  was  an  impossible  period  for  human  gestation  !  In  addition  to  the  above 
facts,  showing  the  variability  of  the  period  after  a  single  intercourse,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited.  Dr.  Macilwain,  U.S.,  has  reported  a  case  of  gestation,, 
which  he  thinks  must  have  extended  to  296  or  at  least  to  293  days.  ('  Amer, 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1848.)  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Oldham,  for  nine  cases, 
which  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy from  a  single  intercourse  was  accurately  observed  : — 


Case. 

Days. 

Case. 

Davs. 

Case. 

Days. 

1       . 

.     266 

4     . 

.     280 

7       . 

.     283 

2     . 

.     268 

5     . 

.     280 

8     . 

.     284 

3     . 

.     271 

6     . 

.     281 

9     . 

.     285 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases  that  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  represent  the  pe- 
riods of  gestation  in  the  same  woman  at  different  times.  Dr.  Lockwood  has 
published  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  experience.  The  actual  duration 
of  the  term  of  gestation  in  the  human  subject,  i.e.  the  interval  between  inter- 
course and  delivery,  was  ascertained  by  him  in  four  cases: — No.  1,  aged  19> 
duration  272  days  (first  confinement)  ;  No.  2,  aged  30  (first  confinement), 
duration  276  days ;  No.  3,  aged  17,  duration  270  days ;  No.  4,  aged  44 
(seventh  confinement),  duration  284  days,  the  child  weighing  fourteen  pounds. 
('  Brit.  Amer.  Jour.'  Dec.  1847,  p.  214.)  M.  Devilliers  has  also  published  the 
particulars  of  .^ome  cases,  in  which  the  interval  from  a  single  intercourse  was 
accuratelv  determined.  Delivery  took  place  at  the  following  periods  : — 229, 
246,  257^  267,  276-281,  278-283,  270,  and  266-272  days,  making  an  extreme 
difference  of  at  least  49  days  in  the  earliest  and  the  latest  periods  between  in- 
tercourse and  delivery.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Mars  4,  1848.)  Another  authority, 
Dr.  Ahlfeld,  made  his  observations  on  425  women,  whose  children  seemed 
mature,  and,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  conception,  the  average  duration  of 
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gestation  was  269'9  days.  Hecker's  tables  gave  an  average  of  273-5  days.  Out 
of  thirty  cases  of  single  or  well-defined  coitus  collected  by  Ahlfeld,  gestation 
varied  from  233  days  to  one  case  of  313  days.  The  average  of  all  Avas  269-17, 
Avhich  corresponds  closely  with  the  period  obtained  by  other  modes  of  observa- 
tion.    ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

Cmise  of  the  valuations. —  It  appears  probable  from  recent  researches,  that 
the  duration  of  the  pregnant  state  may  be  dependent  on  the  relative  excitability 
of  the  uterine  system  at  the  menstrual  periods.  Numerous  facts  tend  to  show 
that,  not-\AT.thstanding  the  general  suppression  of  the  menses,  there  is  great  ex- 
citement of  the  uterine  system  at  what  would  have  been,  in  the  unimpregnated 
'  state,  the  regular  menstrual  periods.  Sometimes,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
stated,  this  really  amounts  to  a  periodical  discharge  of  blood.  There  is  also 
great  reason  to  believe  that  abortion  takes  place  more  readily  at  these  than  at 
other  periods.  Hence  some  accoucheurs  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  is  really  a  multiple  of  the  menstrual  period ;  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  women  it  will  occiu-  at  what  would  have  been  the  tenth  menstrual 
period,  or  forty  weeks  from  the  date  of  intercourse  and  supposed  conception 
('  Gaz.  Medicale,'  4  Decembre  1847,  p.  968) ;  and,  according  to  the  degree  of 
excitement  of  the  uterine  system,  the  child  may  be  expelled  at  a  period  earlier 
or  a  period  later  than  that  which  is  assigned  as  the  more  usual  natural  term. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  menstrual  function! 
is  again  freqiiently  established  one  month  after  parturition.  Cedershjold  an-* 
noimced  as  a  law  that  labour  takes  place  at  the  tenth  menstrual  epoch  due,  so 
that  to  obtain  the  duration  of  pregnancy  we  should  multiply  the  interval  be- 
tween two  periods  by  10.  In  many  women,  the  interval  is  28  days,  Avhich  would 
give  10  X  28=280  days  ;  in  others  it  is  27-^,  28^,  29-30.  Hence  there  may  be 
a  duration  of  275,  285,  290  and  300  days.  By  most  authorities,  according  to 
Ahlfeld,  the  duration  is  placed  at  280  and  275  days,  both  of  which  are,  in  his 
opinion,  too  high.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  567.)  Dr.  Eeid 
states  that  the  exceptions  to  this  theory  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  its  value 
as  a  rule.  He  quotes  two  cases  in  support  of  his  opinion.  In  the  first  case^ 
impregnation  took  place  one  day  before  the  expected  catamenial  period ;  the  men- 
strual flux  appeared  at  the  usual  time,  but  its  duration  and  amount  were  greatly 
reduced  :  labour  occurred  280  days  after  the  day  of  conception.  In  the  second 
case,  occurring  in  the  same  woman,  conception  took  place  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  (which  lasted  seven  days)  ;  yet  labour,  as 
before,  happened  on  the  280th  day  from  the  time  of  conception — i.e.,  eleven 
days  later  than  the  time  for  the  eleventh  recurrence  of  the  menses,  the  usual 
interval  being  twenty-six  days.     ('  Lancet,'  September  9,  1853,  p.  207.) 

Admitting  that  conception  may  occtir  at  any  time  between  two  menstrual 
periods,  this  theory  will  explain  the  variations  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
diu-ation  of  pregnancy  after  one  intercourse.  The  late  Dr.  Rigby  held  the 
opinion  that  parturition  takes  place  at  the  fortieth  week,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  then  acts  by  distending  the  uterus,  which,  in  its  irritable  state, 
tends  to  throw  it  off.  It  is  not,  however,  found  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
is  at  all  dependent  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  child,  or  that  children  born  at 
the  fortieth  week  resemble  each  other  in  these  respects.  Hence  the  commence- 
ment of  parturition  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
child.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  this  periodicity  can  be  gene- 
rally traced  in  the  time  at  which  labour  commences.  Some  women  menstruate  > 
every  three  weeks  :  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
in  them  the  correspondence  of  gestation  to  their  menstrual  periods  has  been 
made  out.  Such  women  should,  according  to  the  theory,  bear  children  to  the 
thirteenth  period  from  the  last  cessation.     Dr.  Clay  believes,  from  the  ob- 
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servations  which  he  has  made,  that  the  variation  in  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  female  as  well  as  of  the  male.  He  con- 
.siders  that  the  term  of  gestation  is  extended  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
•  female,  and  that  wdiile  in  a  girl  of  17  the  period  may  be  taken  at  270  days,  in 
a  woman  of  44,  it  wonld  extend  to  284  days.  Again,  Avhen  a  woman  has  been 
impregnated  by  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  the  term  of  ntero-gestation  is, 
in  his  opinion,  longer  than  would  be  assigned  to  a  female  of  this  age,  and  vice 
versa.     ('Record  of  Obstetric  Medicine,'  June  1848,  p.  212.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  cases  of  lengthened  gestation  were  nothing  more 
than  instances  of  protracted  parturition  :  the  pains  indicative  of  delivery  com- 
mencing at  the  usual  time,  but  continuing  more  or  less  at  intervals  over  a  much 
longer  period  than  usual.  In  an  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jorg,  a  woman 
went  her  full  time,  but  parturition  lasted  a  fortnight  longer,  the  symptoms 
appearing  and  then  disajjpearing.  Admitting  that  this  occasionally  happens, 
still  it  shoAvs  that  gestation  from  a  particular  pregnancy  may  be  protracted  con- 
siderably beyond  the  ordinary  period. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sex  of  the  child  has  any  direct  influence 
on  the  length  of  the  pregnancy.  It  has  been  stated  that  gestation  Avas  longer 
with  male  than  female  children ;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  was  actually  tendered 
in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case.  A  medical  witness  then  asserted  that  the  average 
period  was  280  days  for  a  female,  and  290  days  for  a  male  child.  The  Soli- 
citor-General very  properly  inquired — Sujoposing  the  child  is  an  hermaphro- 
dite, what  then  is  the  time  ?  The  witness  said  that  he  Avould  take  between  the 
two  !  It  is  not  observed  that  children  labouring  under  sexual  deformity  are 
TDorn  earlier  or  later  than  those  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  perfectly  de- 
veloped. As  an  answer  to  this  singular  hypothesis,  it  may  be  obserA^ed  that  of 
•Dr.  Murphy's  two  protracted  cases  (post,  p.  262),  the  one  Avas  a  female  and  the 
other  a  male  child. 

Date  of  conceptio7i. — Another  and  probable  cause  of  the  differences  is  that 
;the  date  of  conception  is  not  the  same  after  a  single  intercourse  among  dif- 
I  ;f erent  Avomen.  It  is  customary  for  physiologists  to  date  conception  from  in- 
•tercourse:  but  the  researches  of  Bischoff  and  Raciborski  have  sIioaati  that  a 
?  variable  interval  may  elapse,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  ovum  at  the  time. 
?  ;Bischoff  believes  that  the  ovum  escapes  from  the  Graafian  follicle  just  as  the 
i  -menstrual  discharge  is  about  to  cease,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  be  fecun- 
tdated,  it  must  be  acted  on  while  it  is  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  Hence  he  con- 
■siders,  in  order  that  impregnation  should  take  place,  that  there  must  have  been 
an  intercourse  Avithin  eight  or  tAvelve  days  from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  :  and  in  ansAver  to  the  objection,  that  there  are  some  Avomen  Avho 
become  pregnant  at  any  period,  he  considers  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  in 
the  time  at  Avhich  the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary, — at  AA'hich  it  enters  the  Fallopian 
:tube,  and  hoAV  long  a  period  it  may  take  to  reach  the  ixterus,  but  that,  as  a  rule, 
impregnation  most  readily  ensues  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 
.('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  8,  1854,  p.  351.^  Raciborski  considers  that 
"the  time  is  more  limited.  Out  of  sixteen  Avomen  Avho  gave  him  such  informa- 
■tion  as  enabled  him  to  determine  the  time  of  fecundation,  there  Avas  only  one 
in  whom  this  occurred  so  late  as  ten  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
.'flux ;  and  in  this  one,  the  menses  had  been  sr;ddenly  arrested  several  days 
before  the  tisual  time  of  cessation,  so  that  the  extrusion  of  the  ovmn  did  not 
;probably  take  place  until  about  two  days  prior  to  the  act  of  intercourse  to 
.which  it  OAved  its  fecundation.  (Baly  and  Kirke's  '  Recent  Advances  in  Phy- 
siology,' 1848,  p.  58.)  These  authors  also  state  that  NaegeleAvas  accustomed 
to  reckon  the  duration  of  pregnancy  at  nine  months  and  eight  days  from  the 
•last  menstrual  j)eriod,  and  in  normal  cases  he  has  found  this  to  be  correct. 
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Dr.  Oldham  met  with  a  case  in  which  impregnation  took  place  twelve  days 
after  menstruation ;  and  he  states  that  he  has  kno-\vn  it  to  occur  at  the  re- 
spective times  of  ten  days,  twelve  days,  and  even  twenty-one  days  after  the 
monthly  periods ;  and  he  knows  of  no  fact  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  ' 
human  female  is  susceptible  of  impregnation  at  any  time  between  her  monthly 
periods.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  In  the  same  volume  (at  page  930) 
Mr.  Kesteven  has  reviewed  the  theory  of  Bischoffat  some  length,  and  to  his  re- 
marks 1  nmst  refer  the  reader.  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  a  single  insemi- 
nation at  any  period  of  the  interval  between  two  menstrual  periods  may  result 
in  fecundation.     (' Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  233.) 

Dr.  Ahlfeld  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  219  cases  that  con- 
ception took  place  on  an  average  9'72  days  after  the  first  day  of  menstruation, 
arid  in  IGl  cases  on  an  average  5 "28  days  from  the  last  day  of  menstruation,  but 
it  was  most  frequent  within  three  days.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870, 
p.  56G.) 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Oldham  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Eeid. 
This  gentleman  admits  that  impregnation  is  more  likely  to  occur  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  a  menstrual  period  than  at  any  time  during  the  in- 
terval. The  next  most  likely  period  is  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence-  i 
of  menstruation,  and  the  probability  of  conception  becomes  slighter  as  the  time  i 
is  more  distant  from  this  epoch.  According  to  Eaciborski,  li-om  observations 
made  in  Paris  of  one  hundred  women,  no  more  than  six  or  seven  had  become 
impregnated  at  the  mid-term  fi-om  the  menstrual  periods.  In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Keid,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  number  of  days  which  have  elapsed 
between  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  and  parturition  (this,  however,  he 
shows  to  be  a  most  fallacious  guide),  there  is  no  period  in  the  menstrual  in- 
terval at  which  impregnation  may  not  occur.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  1853,  p.  206.)' 
In  cases  of  a  single  intercourse,  the  dates  being  certain,  conception  took  place 
twelve  and  fourteen  days  after  menstruation  ;  several  of  these  cases  occurred, 
"svithin  Dr.  lieid's  own  knowledge.  It  is  here  assumed,  however,  that  concep- 
tion is  synchronous  with  intercourse.  It  may  be  therefore  fairly  taken  as  a 
f^ct,  irrespective  of  any  modern  theories  of  ovulation,  that  a  woman  may  con- 
ceivefrom  intercourse  hadat  the  inter-menstrual  period  (mid-period),  although, 
in  a  given  niimber  of  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  conceptions  would  be 
niore  numerous  within  six  or  seven  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Some  of  Dr.  Reid's  observations  show  the  fallacies  which  may  arise  by  placing' 
confidence  in  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  a  date  for  calculating  the  duration 
of  pregnancy.  The  wife  of  a  physician,  whom  he  attended,  had  the  last  cata- 
menial  appearance  on  November  7,  and  was  confined  on  August  21  (287  days)  ; 
no  intercourse,  hoAvever,  had  taken  place  until  November  18  (270  days).  In 
another  case,  labour  occurred  281  days  after  menstruation,  but  277  days  after 
the  first  intercourse.  One  case  occurred  to  him  Avhich  occasioned  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  end  to  all  parties  concerned,  owing  to  the  lady  having  implicitly 
relied  on  the  date  of  the  catamenia  as  a  guide,  without  taking  into  account 
another  circumstance  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  calculation.  This  patient, 
Avho  had  already  borne  a  child,  had  her  last  menstrual  appearance  on  July  8  ; 
she  quickened,  she  thought,  about  November  7,  and  her  confinement  Avas  ex- 
pected about  the  12th  of  April.  The  lady's  mother  travelled  400  miles,  at  a,> 
great  inconvenience  to  her  oAvn  domestic  arrangements,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  accouchement ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed  OA^er  Avithout  its  occurrence, : 
much  uneasiness  Avas  felt  by  both  parties,  and  Dr.  Eeid  was  sent  for  repeatedly 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  explain  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  delay.  The 
dates  Avere  all  again  carefully  compared,  and  the  8th  of  July  Avas  fixed  on  as  the' 
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proper  catamenial  point  to  start  from.  Dr.  Reid  could  only  suggest  that  im- 
pregnation had  occurred  at  a  later  period  of  the  interval  than  had  been  sup- 
posed ;  and  at  length,  on  putting  the  question  if  the  lady's  husband  had  been 
at  home  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  found  that  he  had  not  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursion into  Scotland  until  the  23rd  of  that  month.  The  explanation  was  now 
very  easy,  and  the  lady  was  safely  confined  on  April  28.  In  this  case  294  days 
had  elapsed  since  menstruation,  but  279  only  from  the  earliest  possible  time 
of  conception.     ('Lancet,'  Sept.  9,  1853,  p.  207.) 

.  Recent  physiological  researches  have  proved  that  the  date  of  conception  is 
not  fixed  by  the  date  of  intercourse.  The  time  occupied  by  the  descent  of  the 
cyV.  ovum  along  the  Fallopian  tube  varies,  Avhile  the  time  required  for  the  passage 
^  of  the  male  fluid  to  meet  the  ovum  is  also  subject  to  variation.  The  investi- 
gations of  Bischoff  and  Valentin  show  that  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  their 
■"\  movements,  and  probably  their  fecundating  power,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven 
y  days  within  the  body  of  a  woman.  Fecundation  cannot  result  rinless  the  ma- 
5  tured  ovum  meets  these  bodies  in  a  living  condition  :  and  conception  may  be 
**  regarded,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Meigs,  as  the  fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum 
iipon  the  living  surface  of  the  mother.  These  facts  Avill  account  for  some  of 
the  variations  Avhich  are  observed  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single 
intercourse.  Conception  may  take  place  either  in  a  few  hours,  or,  according 
to  Valentin's  observations,  at  so  long  a  period  as  seven  days  after  intercourse. 
But  they  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  such  extreme  differences  as  were  ob- 
served in,  the  cases  of  Dr.  Rigby  and  Dr.  Reid  (thirty-three  days),  or  in  those 
of  M.  Devilliers  (forty- nine  days) — ante,  p.  242.  We  must  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  admit,  either  that  conception  may  in  some  cases  be  delayed  for  so  long 
a  period  as  from  five  to  seven  weeks  after  intercourse,  or  that  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  from  five  to  seven  Aveeks  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  What- 
ever may  be  the  explanation  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  medico-legal  view, 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  Ave  can  arrive  is,  that  the  period  of  gestation  in 
woman  is  not,  as  it  Avas  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a  fixed  and  invariable  term. 
,  Great  mistakes  have  arisen  in  the  calcvilation  of  the  period  by  the  use  of  the 
word  '  month  ' — some  intending  by  this  a  lunar  and  others  a  calendar  month. 
Nine  lunar  months  Avould  be  equal  to  252  days,  Avhile  the  average  of  nine 
calendar  months  Avould  be  270  days — the  latter  period  A^arying  according  to 
the  particular  months  of  the  year  over  Avhich  the  pregnancy  might  extend. 
To  prevent  mistakes,  or  that  misunderstanding  of  evidence  Avhich  has  so  fre- 
quently arisen,  it  Avould  be  advisable  that  medical  Avitnesses  should  ahvays  ex- 
press the  period  of  gestation  in  Aveeks  or  days,  concerning  Avhich  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding  :  it  Avould  be  also  proper  to  adopt  the  plan  of  always 
commencing  the  calculation  from  the  period  of  the  last  cessation  of  the  menses, 
rather  than  from  tAvo  Aveeks  later.  The  latter  rule  is  often  folloAved,  and  this 
is  another  cause  of  confusion. 

Premature  births.  Short  periods  of  gestation. — From  the  preceding  remarks 
Ave  may  regard  all  births  before  the  thirty-eighth  Aveek  as  premature,  and  all 
those  Avhich  occur  after  the  fortieth  week  as  protracted  cases  ;  and  one  great 
point  for  a  medical  Avitness  to  determine  is,  Avhether  the  characters  presented 
by  a  child  correspond  to  those  Avhich  it  should  present,  supposing  it  to  be 
legitimately  born.  When  the  birth  is  premature,  this  sort  of  corroborative 
evidence  may  be  sometimes  obtained  ;  because,  assuming  that  there  has  been 
no  access  betAveen  the  parties  before  marriage,  children  born  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month  after  marriage  cannot,  if  the  offspring  of  the  husband,  present  the 
characters  of  those  born  at  the  full  period.  It  is  not  so  Avith  protracted  births, 
for  children  are  not  more  developed  in  protracted  cases  than  they  are  in  those 
which  occur  at  the  usual  period.  ■  This  Avould  lead  to  the  inference  that  when 
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,.a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  it  ceases  to  grow- — a  view, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Eiittel.     (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,' 
1844,  p.  247.)     This  gentleman  observed  that  the  size  of  a  child  did  not  in- 
•crease  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  gestation.   In  protracted  human  and  animal 
gestation  the  offspring  is  not  remarkable  for  size  and  weight.     In  both  cases 

.-Tobust  mothers  have  had  small  children,  and  small  mothers  strong  and  some- 
times unusually  large  children.  Dr.  ]\Iiu-phy  states  that  he  met  Avith  a  fully- 
developed  child  which  was  born  after  a  gestation  of  only  251  days.  ('  Lancet,' 

.  Jf ov.  30,  1 844^  p.  284.)    For  an  account  of  the  characters  presented  by  cliildren 

..at  different  uterine  ages,  see  Infanticide. 

In  judging  from  marks  of  development  on  the  body  of  a  child,  we  must, 
anake  full  allowance  for  the  exceptions  to  Avhich  they  are  liable.  The  nearer 
the  supposed  premature  delivery  approaches  to  the  full  period  of  gestation,  the 

.3aore  difficult  will  be  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  Although  the  characters 
•of  a  seven-months'  child,  as  a  general  rule,  are  usually  well-marked,  and  may 

,  fee  known  by  common  observation,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  with  abso- 
lute certainty  a  child  born  at  the  eighth  from  one  born  at  the  ninth  month. 

.^urns  observes  that  gestation  may  be  completed,  and  the  child  perfected  to  its  ] 
natural  size,  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  ninth  month ;  and  other  / 
.accoucheiu-s  corroborate  this  vieAv.     (Dr.  Murphy  in  'Lancet,'  Nov.  30, 1844, 
J).  284.)     In  a  series  of  cases  which  occurred  to  M.  Devilliers,  the  following 

vavere  the  weights  of  children  born  at  the  respective  periods : — 


229  days  . 

.  4-GO  pounds  avo.  i 

270  days  . 

.  G"8  pounds  avo. 

24G  „  . 

.  4-88    „ 

272  „  . 

.  7.3    „ 

257  „  . 

.  G-G8 

283  „  . 

•  6-0    „ 

267  „  . 

•  7-71 

Hence  the  Aveight  of  a  child  born  in  the  fortieth  Aveek  may  be  less  than  that 
•of  another  born  in  the  thirty-seventh  Aveek  of  gestation.  The  Aveight  in  the- 
third  case  may  be  taken  as  the  average  Aveight  of  a  mature  child,  and  the  de- 
livery took  place  thre^  weeks  before  the  usual  period.  (See  ' Gazette  Medicale,' 
4  Mars,  1848,  p.  168.)  Thus,  then,a  child  born  at  the  eighth  month  may  be  the 
offspring  of  the  husband — at  the  ninth  month,  of  an  adulterer;  but  medical 
Jacts  could  not  enable  a  Avitness  to  draAV  any  distinction.  It  is  here  that  moral 
jproofs  are  necessary ;  for  Avithout  these  the  legitimacy  of  a  child,  in  such  a  case, 
<;ould  not  be  successfully  disputed.  With  respect  to  tAvin-children,  the  greatest, 
'differences  are  sometimes  observed.  In  a  case  Avhich  occurred  to  Mr.  West, 
the  first  child  born  Aveighed  only  a  pound  and  a  half :  the  second  Aveighed 
2nore  than  three  pounds,  and  both  lived  several  hours.  The  uterine  age  must 
have  been  the  same.  In  another  premature  tAvin-case  Avliich  occurred  to  the 
.same  gentleman,  one  child  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  the  other, 
tAvo  pounds  and  three-quarters.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Feb.  23,  1850,  p.  147.) 
,  The  fact  that  a  child  has  had  the  strength  to  survive  its  birth  for  a  certain 
period  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  additional  evidence  of  maturity,  for  it  is- 
,rwell  known  that  imder  a  certain  age  children  are  not  born  living,  or,  if  living, 
they  speedily  die.  Therefore  it  has  been  argued,  if  a  child  born  at  the  fifth  or 
.sixth  month  after  the  first  cohabitation  be  born  living,  or  survive,  this  should, 
ipso  facto ^  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  illegitimac3^  The  following  remarks  will, 
iowever,  shoAV  that  an  argument  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  be  overstrained : — 

Viahilitii. — According  to  the  English  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  child, 
rwhen  born,  should  be  capable  of  living,  or  viable,  in  order  that  it  should  take 
its  civil  rights.  Thus  it  may  be  born  at  an  early  period  of  gestation :  it  may 
be  immature,  and  not  likely  to  suryive ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  born  at  the  full 
period  of  gestation,  but  it  may  be  obviously  labouring  under  some  defective 
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organization,  or  some  mortal  disease,  -vvliicli  must  necessarily  cause  its  death 
Avithin  a  short  time  after  its  birth.  Fortunately,  these  points  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  right  of  inheritance  :  an  English  medical  jurist  has; 
only  to  prove  that  there  Avas  some  Avell-marked  physiological  sign  of  life  after 
birth  (p.  207) ;  whether  the  child  were  mature  or  immature,  diseased  or 
healthy,  are  matters  which  do  not  at  all  enter  into  the  investigation.  In  this 
respect  our  law  appears  to  be  more  simple  and  just  than  that  which  prevails 
in  France.  By  Art.  725  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  no  child  that  is  born  alive  can' 
inherit,  unless  it  is  born,  as  the  law  terms  it,  viable.  The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  not  defined  by  the  law  itself,  and  there  are  probably  no  tAvo  lawyers- 
or  physicians  in  that  country  Avho  place  upon  it  the  same  interpretation.  The 
French  laAV  seems  to  intend  by  viability  in  a  neAV-born  child,  that  it  should- 
have  breathed  and  be  capable  of  living  out  of  the  Avomb  of  its  mother,  and  inde- 
pendently of  her ;  also,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  living  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  after  its  birth.  (DeA-ergie,  vol.  1,  p.  700  ;  Briand,  p.  173.)  Dr. 
Gery  defines  it  to  be  the  aptitude  or  fitness  of  a  child  to  maintain  extra-uterine 
life.  Most  French  Avriters  agree  in  this,  but  great  difficulties  occur  in  apply- 
ing the  principle  to  special  cases,  or  in  fixing  upon  a  standard  by  Avhich  this- 
fitness  can  be  measured.  M.  Gery  does  not  assign  any  definite  uterine  age  for 
viability.  The  himdred  and  eighty  days  alloAved  by  the  Code  Napoleon  are  not- 
in  his  vieAv  sufficient.  Another  month  should  be  added,  making  the  period 
for  viability  tAvo  hundred  and  ten  days,  or  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month..' 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  date,  for  all  children  do  not  attain  the- 
same  degi-ee  of  development  or  aptitude  for  living,  at  the  same  uterine  age. 
('  Ann,  d'Hyg.'  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  239.)  The  question  of  viability  or  non-viability 
in  reference  to  ncAV-born  children  has  been  lately  investigated  by  Dr.  Bohm. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs,'  1866,  2,  p.  80 ;  also  1865,  2,  p.  264.) 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  system  of  jurisprudence  to  lay  doAvn  a  more 
vague  or  incorrect  principle  than  this ;   and  medical  Avitnesses  may  consider 
themselves  fortunate  that  in  this  comitry  they  have  not  to  take^  part  in  the 
litigation  to  Avhich  such  a  principle  must  necessarily  give  rise.     The  effect  o£' 
the  French  laAV  is  this :  a  child  may  be  born  alive,  it  may  breathe  and  cry,, 
and  survive  its  birth  for  a  considerable  time ;   yet  upon  arbitrary  medical 
principles,  founded  upon  the  period  of  gestation  at  Avhich  it  was  born,  on  its  • 
length,  its  Aveight,  the  colour  of  its  skin,  the  length  of  its  hair,  and  the  form, 
of  its  nails,  it  may  be  pronounced  by  experts  not  viable,  i.e.,  not  born  Avith  a, 
capacity  to  live,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  inheriting  and  transmitting  pro- 
perty.    Other  experts  Avith  precisely  the  same  data  Avill  be  found  ready  to 
affirm  that  the  child  is  viable  !     But  then,  again,  the  child  may  be  externally- 
pronounced  viable,  and  live  four  or  five  days ;  yet,  on  inspecting  the  body  after- 
death,  if  disease  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  any  organ  Avhich  had  its  origin  pre- 
vious to  birth,  be  found,  it  may  be  pronounced  the  contrary,  and  the  rights  ot 
property  are  thus  made  to  rest  upon  the  most  trivial  and  unsettled  conditions. 
The  presumption  is,  hoAvever,  in  favour  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  offsprings 
Avhen  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  it  lived  after  it  was  born.    The  viability 
of  the  child  is  presumed,  and  those  Avho  Avould  then  benefit  by  the  allegation  of ' 
non-maturity  must  prove  it.     (Briand,  'Man.  Complet  de  "Med.  Leg.'  1846,. 
p.  173.)     There  may  be  no  disease  in  the  child,  yet,  oAving  to  its  haAang  come 
into  the  Avorld  prematurely,  it  may  not  survive  its  birth  beyond  a  feAV  days. 
It  may  breathe,  cry,  take  nourishment,  and  manifest  all  the  signs  of  active  and 
vigorous  life  ;  but  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  A'oice  becomes  more  plain- 
tive, the  features  more  pinched,  and  the  child  gradually  sinks  from  Avant  o£' 
poAver  to  maintain  an  active  and  independent  existence.     Hence  it  has  been 
suggested  that  before  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  a  medical  man  is  scarcely; 
in  a  position  to  pronounce  a  child  born  prematurely,  to  be  viable  or  to   have^ 
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a  capacity  to  live,  like  childi-en  born  in  a  normal  state.  ('  Critical  Inquiry  on.- 
Superfcetation,'  by  Dr.  Bonnar,  p.  14.) 

The  folloAving  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  this  subject  to  French  medical  jurists,  A  question  was  raised  whether  a, 
child  born  on  the  26th  October,  1870,  was  born  living  and  viable  {vivant  et 
viable).  An  inspection  of  the  body  and  a  report  had  already  been  made  by 
two  physicians  of  Narbonne.  They  found  that  the  body  was  Avell-formed  and 
not  putrefied.  The  lungs  were  healthy.  They  floated  on  Avater,  and  when 
divided  some  portions  floated  readily,  others  imperfectly.  On  pressure  of  the 
cut  portions,  bubbles  of  air  escaped.  In  their  opinion  the  child  was  born 
viable.  It  was  well-organized,  and  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of  the 
performance  of  the  vital  functions.  If  breathing  is  regarded  as  living,  this 
child  had  lived,  but  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Its  death  was  the  result  of  a 
protracted  labour.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  p.  110.) 

Reviewing  these  facts  and  conclusions,  M.  Tardieu,  to  whom  the  case  was- 
referred,  maintained — 1,  That  the  child  was  not  born  viable ;  2,  that  although, 
it  had  lived,  it  was  with  foetal  life  only ;  3,  that  owing  to  the  protracted  de- 
livery, and  the  great  development  of  the  child,  its  life  was  not  perfectly  estab- 
lished, and  did  not  continue  after  birth.  Thus,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Tardieu,  to  be  born  viable  is,  1,  to  be  born  living;  2,  to  have  lived  Avith  a, 
life  distinct  from  foetal  or  uterine  life;  and  3,  the  body  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  so  formed  and  developed  as  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  life. 

The  question  of  viability  of  course  cannot  arise  in  reference  to  a  child  borm 
dead.  There  must  be  life  after  birth,  and  in  addition  to  this  an  aptitude  to  live. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  all  children  which  survive  birth  some  hours  in  a,' 
state  of  passive  existence  (See  Atelectasis,  post)  Avould  be  pronounced  to  be- 
living,  but  not  viable  children.  As  a  living  non-viable  child  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  act  of  murder,  this  inconsistency  arises : — a  person  might  be  convicted 
and  punished  for  killing  a  child  Avhich  had  not  about  it  a  sufficient  degree  o£ 
life  to  receive  or  transmit  the  common  rights  of  inheritance. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Devergie,  a  competent  authority,  that  infanticide,  accord- 
ing to  the  laAV  of  France,  implies  the  Avilful  destruction  of  the  new-born  child,, 
whether  viable  or  not.  The  question  here  is  simply  Avhether  the  child  was- 
born  living,  and  Avhether  violence  was  Avilfully  applied  to  it  Avhile  it  Avas  living. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  p.  176.)  The  question  of  viability  is  raised  only  in 
cases'  of  paternity,  succession  and  inheritance,  donations  and  wills.  It  is-; 
an  artificial  status  created  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  civil  laAV.  It. 
places  a  great  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  medical  experts,  and  practically 
leaves  them  to  decide  whether  a  child  shall  inherit  or  transmit  title  and: 
property. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsistent  Avith  justice  that  a  child  which, 
is  born  immature  or  labouring  under  disease,  OAving  to  Avhich  it  cannot  long^ 
survive  its  birth,  should  possess  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  one  Avhich,: 
is  born  mature  and  perfectly  healthy ;  but  this  evil  to  society,  if  it  be  ad-: 
mitted  as  such,  is  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  adoption  of  a  system  Avhich 
m^ast  constantly  lead  to  subtle  casuistical  distinctions,  and  thereby  create  error 
and  confusion.  So  long  as  there  is  no  Avell-defined  line  betAveen  a  child  which 
is  considered  capable  of  living  and  one  Avhich  is  not,  gross  injustice  must  ne- 
cessarily be  inflicted  by  any  rule  of  laAv  similar  to  that  which  is  admitted  in; 
the  Code  of  France.'  In  a  recent  case  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  push  the  doc- 
trine of  non-viability  to  such  a  degree  as  actually  to  include  cases  of  injury 
inflicted  by  instruments  during, delivery  ;  so  that  by  the  aAvkAvardness  of  an. 
accoucheur  in  the  use  of  the  forceps;  a  Avell-formed  healthy  child  might,  by 
rieason  of  its  death  soon  after  birth,  be  pronounced  ?tion-viable.  M.  Tardieu: 
was  consulted  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  by  his  medico-legal  experience  he^ 
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was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  parties  concerned  that  the  child  was  perfectly  viable 
in  a  medical  sense,  and  that  its  death  had  arisen  not  from  any  congenital  dis- 
ease or  malformation,  but  from  injuries  inflicted  by  instruments  which  were 
necessary  to  aid  delivery.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1853,  vol.  2,  p.  193.) 

Eaidiest  period  at  iv/dch  a  child  may  he  born  living. — ^The  question  now 
to  be  considered  in    reference  to  English  practice  is,  What  is  the  earliest 
period  at  which  a  child  can  be  born  living,  and  with  a  capacity  to  live  after  its 
birth  and  attain  maturity?     It  is  universally  admitted  that  children  born  at 
ibhe  seventh  month  of  gestation  are  capable  of  living,  although  they  are  more 
delicate,  and  in  general  require  greater  care  and  attention  to  preserve  them 
than  children  born  at  the  ninth  month.    The  chances  are,  however,  very  much 
against  their  surviving.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  it  is 
one  in  Avhich  most  modern  authorities  concur,  that  few  children  born  before 
seven  calendar  months  (or  210  days),  are  capable  of  living  to  manhood.    They 
33aay  be  born  alive  at  any  period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  or 
«ven,  in  some  instances,  earlier  than  the  sixth ;  but  this  is  rare,  and,  if  born 
living,  they  commonly  die  soon  after  birth.     There  is  one  case  on  record  of 
&  child  having  been  born  living  so  early  as  the  foui'th  month  of  gestation  ('  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  2,  p.  236) ;   and  another,  in  which  a  woman  aborted 
at  the  fourth-and-a-half  month  of  pregnancy.  M.  Maisonneuve  saw  the  woman 
two  hours  after  delivery :  he  then  found  the  fcetus  in  its  membranes,  and  on 
laying  these  open,  to  his  surprise  it  Avas  still  moving.     He  applied  warmth^ 
and  partially  succeeded  in  restoring  it,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  respiratory 
movements  Avere  ])erformed  Avith  regularity,  but  in  spite  of  the  establishment 
of  breathing,  the  child  died  about  six  hours  after  its  birth.    ('  Journal  de  Me- 
decine,'  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  97.)     Mr.  Carter,  of  Eichmond,  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  folloAving  case  Avhich  occurred  in  his  practice  in  November 
1865:— -He  attended  a  Avoman  Avho  had  an  abortion  AAdien  not  more  than  five 
montlis  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.     The  fcetus  cried  slightly  directly  it  Avas 
iborn,  and  during  the  half-hoiu'  that  it  lived  unsevered  from  its  mother,  it  fre- 
quently tried  to  breathe.     The  body  of  the  foetus  Avas  one  foot  in  length,  and 
it  Aveighed  tAventy  and  a  half  ounces.     It  appeared  to  be  perfectly  formed. 
From  accurate  information,  he  Avas  satisfied  that  the  woman  had  not  passed 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.     In  tAvo  instances  of  abortion,  about  the  fifth 
month,  Dr.  Davies,  of  Hertford,  noticed  that  the  foetus  shoAved  signs  of  life 
after  its  birth,  by  moving  its  limbs  ('Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  1022);  and  the 
foUoAving  case,  in  Avhich  a  child  born  at  the  fifth  month  survived  upwards  of 
tAvelve  hours,  occui'red  to  Mr.  Smythe:-rrA  woman  in  her  second  pregnancy, 
and  in  the  147th  day  of  gestation,  had  severe  flooding  Avith  ruptiire  of  the 
membranes.    Labour  occvu-red  on  the  folloAving  night,  AA^hen  a  small  but  well- 
formed  foetus  Avas  expelled,  giving  no  other  indication  of  life  than  a  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  and  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord.     It  Avas  re- 
suscitated, and  C7ied  as  strongly  as  a  child  born  at  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy.   It  Aveighed  less  than  tAvo  pounds,  and  measured  exactly  tAvelve  inches. 
It  SAvalloAved  some  nourishment,  but  died  about  tAveh'e  hours  after  birth.   The 
membranas  pupillares  were  entire ;  ■  the  testicles  had  not  descended ;  the  head 
was  Avell  covered  with  hair.     The  length  and  Aveight,  as  Avell  as  the  presence 
of  hair,  indicated  a  foetus  betAveen  the  sixth  and  seventh  months ;  but  as  it  is 
asserted  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  accurately  given,  this  must  be  regarded 
as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  premature  development.-   There  Avas  clearly 
nothing  in  the  organization  of  this  child  to  haA'e  prevented  its  groAving  to  the 
age  of  maturity  ;   in  other  Avords,  it  Avas  viable.  ('  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July  1844, 
p.  266.)     Another  case  is  reported,   in  Avhich  a  child  born  at  five  and  a  half 
months  survived  its  birth  betAveen  three  arid  four  hours.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19, 
p.  165.)     Dr.  Routh  reports  a  case  in  Avhich  a  child  born  at  this  uterine  age. 
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Le.  five  and  a  half  months,  lived  for  eighteen  days.  The  child  was  born  in 
•June  1870.  It  was  very  small  and  weakly;  its  weight  Avas  not  taken.  The 
•diu'ation  of  pregnancy  Avas  twenty-two  Aveeks  and  tAVodays,  or  five  lunar 
months  and  sixteen  days.  The  child  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  its  birth, , 
with  symptoms  of  atrophy.     ('  Obstet.  Trans.'  1872,  vol.  13,  p.  132.) 

On  a  trial  for  child-murder  {Reg.  v.  West,  Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848), 
a  midAvile  Avaa  indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child,  by  bringing  about 
the  premature  delivery  of  a  Avoman  when  she  was  betAveen  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  in  this  instance  lived  five  hours  after  its 
birth.  Capuron  mentions  an  instance  in  Avhich  a  child  Avas  born  at  the  sixth 
and  a  half  month  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  he  reported  the  case,  it  Avas 
tAvo  years  old  and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  In  another  instance  a  child  Avas 
born  at  the  same  period,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  ('  Med.  Leg.  des 
Ace'  pp.  1G2,  208.)  In  a  case  AA'hich  fell  imder  my  OAvn  knoAvledge,  a  child 
Avas  born  at  the  sixth  and  a  half  month  of  gestation,  and  lived  a  fortnight* 
(See  another  case,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  32,  p.  623.)  Capuron  considers  that  a 
child  born  at  the  180th  day,  or  at  the  sixth  month  after  conception,  may  be 
sufficiently  mature  to  live,  i.e.  that  there  Avould  be  no  reason  to  presume  it 
Avas  illegitimate,  merely  because  it  had  survived  its  premature  birth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  born  before  the  sixth  month,  Avith  sufl&cient  maturity  to  live, 
this  fact,  although  by  no  means  a  proof,  affords,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  its  illegitimacy.  Of  eight  cases  of  children  born  living  (by  abor- 
tion) at  the  sixth  month,  Mr.  Whitehead  states  that  seven  perished  Avithin  six 
hoiu-s  after  birth,  and  only  one  attained  to  the  age  of  ten  days.  ('  On  Abortion,' 
p.  249.) 

Dr.  Kuttel,  Avho  has  examined  this  subject  Avith  great  care,  states,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  that  he  attended  a  married  AVoman,  Avho  Avas  afterAvards 
delivered  of  a  living  child  in  the  Jifth  month  of  her  pregnancy :  the  child  sur- 
vived its  birth  for  tAventy-four  hom-s.  He  delivered  another  Avoman  of  tAvins, 
in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy :  one  Avas  dead,  and  the  other  continued 
alive  for  three  hours,  its  life  being  indicated  only  by  the  visible  pulsation  of 
the  heart — there  Avas  no  perceptible  respiration.  This  fact  corroborates  the 
remarks  made  elscAvhere,  as  to  lite  Avithout  active  respiration  (see  Infanticide)  ; 
it  has  also  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  prool's  of  life  in  reference  to  tenancy 
by  courtesy.  (Cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer,  and  Broch  v.  Kelly,  pp.  208,  210.) 
In  another  instance  of  the  birth  of  male  tAvins,  at  the  sixth  month,  each  Aveighe4 
three  pounds.  Dr.  RUttel  saAV  them  a  year  after  their  birth,  and  they  Avere, 
then  tAVo  healthy  strong  children.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p.  241.) 
Dr.  Barker,  of  Dmnfries,  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  female  child  Avas  born  at 
the  158th  day  of  gestation,  or  tAventy-tAvo  Aveeks  and  four  days  after  inter- 
coui'se.  The  size  and  Aveight  of  the  child  corresponded  Avith  the  period  at 
Avhich  it  Avas  born  :  it  Aveighed  one  pound,  and  measured  eleven  inches.  It 
had  only  rudimentary  nails,  and  A'ery  little  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the 
eyelids  Avere  closed,  and  remained  closed  until  the  second  day ;  the  nails  Avere 
hardly  visible;  the  skin  Avas  shrivelled.  The  child  did  not  suck  properly 
until  after  thelapse  of  a  month,  and  she  did  not  Avalk  until  she  AA^as  nineteen, 
months  old.  When  born,  the  child  Avas  Avrapped  up  in  a  box,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  fire.  Three  and  a  half  years  afterAvards  this  child  Avas  in  a  thriving 
state  and  healthy,  but  of  small  make  ;  she  Aveighed  tAventy-nine  pounds  and 
a  half.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  1850,  p.  259  ;  also  Oct.  12,  p.  392.)  Mr.  Annan, 
surgeon,  of  Kinross,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  child  Avas  born  betAveen 
the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the  seventh  month,  and  lived  for  a 
period  of  four  months  and  eight  days ;  it  Aveighed  a  pound  and  a  half  Avhen 
seven  days  old.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  9,  1848,  p.  304.)  In  a  case  Avhich  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Outrepont,  o:^  Bai^iberg  (reported  in  Henke's  'Zeitschrift,'  vol.  6)^ 
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there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  beheve  that  gestation  could  not  have  ex-: 
ceeded  twenty-seven  weeks.  The  child  (a  male)  weighed,  when  born,  one 
pound  and  a  half,  and  nieasiired  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  skin  was- 
covered  with  down  and  much  wrinkled ;  the  limbs  were  small ;  the  nails  ap- 
peared like  white  folds  of  skin,  and  the  testicles  had  not  descended.  It  breathed 
as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  by  great  care  its  life  was  preserved.  It  is  singula!- 
that  its  development  was  very  slow  until  it  had  reached  a  period  which  would 
have  corresponded  to  the  forty-second  week  of  gestation.  Dr.  Outrepont  saw 
the  child  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  then  he  appeared 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  eight  years.  The  only  remarkable  point  about 
the  case  is  the  length  of  time  which  the  child  lived.  In  a  case  quoted  in  the 
'Lancet'  (Aug.  23,  1851,  p.  177),  a  child  born  at  six  months  and  ten  days 
was  thriving  satisfactorily  when  four  months  old.  (See  also  '  Med.  Times,' 
Feb.  16,  1850,  p.  129.)  A  gentleman  of  a  well-known  family  in  Scotland  was 
undoubtedly  born  before  the  seventh  month.  When  first  born  the  child  weighed 
three  pounds.  As  a  child  he  was  not  expected  to  live,  but  he  grew  up  a  small 
strong  man,  capable  of  great  mental  and  bodily  exertion.  He  died  from  na- 
tural causes  at  about  the  age  of  42.  His  head  throughoiit  life  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size. 

Hence  it  is  established  that  children  born  at  the  seventh,  and  even  at  or  about 
the  sixth  month,  may  be  reared,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  surviving  for  months 
or  years  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  illegitimacy.  In  forming  our  judg- 
ment on  these  occasions,  we  are  bound  to  look  less  at  the  period  at  which  a 
child  is  born,  than  at  the  marks  of  development  about  the  body.  The  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Smythe  is  corroborative  of  this  view  (p.  250).  Dr.  Bonnar.. 
has  recently  piiblished  a  tabulated  view  of  112  cases  of  premature  births  o£ 
living  children, — the  dates  of  gestation  extending  from  the  120th  to  the 
210th  day.  Among  these  cases  35  children  died  within  the  first  twenty-foru- 
hours  ;  13  more  before  the  completion  of  one  week ;  1  in  six  Aveeks  ;  4  in  four 
months.  The  following  lived,  or  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  report: — 1, 
seven-and-a-half  months;  8,  from  one  to  two  years;  1,  three-and-a-half- 
years ;  5,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  ;  6  to  adult  age ;  5  lived  not  stated  how 
long.     ('  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation,'  1865,  p.  13.) 

The  medico-legal  bearing  of  these  facts  mil  be  seen  from  the  following  case 
known  as  the  Kinghorn  case : — In  October  1835  an  investigation  (fama  cla- 
mosa)  took  place  before  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to 
certain  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minister  of  the 
district.  The  marriage  of  this  gentleman  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1835,  and  his  lady  gave  birth  to  a  female  child  on  the  24th  of  August  follow- 
ing— i.e.  174  days,  or  nearly  six  calendar  ?Howf/;s,  after  the  marriage — and  the 
child  continued  to  live  imtil  the  20th  of  March,  1836.  When  born  it  was  very 
weak,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  accoucheur  and  others  who  saw  it, 
it  Avas  decidedly  immature.  The  birth  of  a  living  child,  together  Avith  the  fact 
of  its  surviving  for  so  long  a  period,  led,  however,  to  the  report  that  there 
must  have  been  intercourse  betAveen  the  parties  previously  to  marriage  :  it  Avas 
contended  that  the  period  Avas  too  short  for  the  child  to  have  been  begotten  in 
wedlock.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Presbytery, 
said  that  his  own  experience  Avas  opposed  to  the  probability  of  a  child  born  at 
the  sixth  lunar  month  surviving  (the  time  in  this  case  Avas  six  lunar  months;- 
and  six  days) ;  but  he  referred  to  two  cases,  in  Avhich  children  born  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  had  survived  their  births  for  a  long  period.  In  one  the  lady 
Avas  delivered  Avithin  five  lunar  months  (tAventy  Aveeks)  after  the  marriage,  and 
Dr.  Pitcairn  and  others  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  had  been  begotten 
within  Avedlock :  in  the  other,  a  Avoman  gave  birth  to  a  child  nineteen  Aveeks 
after  conception,  and  it  lived  a  year  and  a  half.  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  examined' 
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the  child,  in  the  case  here  reported,  nineteen,  days  after  its  birth,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  might  have  been  begotten  on  or  aftier  the  3rd  of  March  ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  reared,  in  the  premature  state  in  which 
it  was  born  on  the  24th  of  August  following,  was  no  objection  to  this  opinion. 
He  considered  the  complaint  made  against  the  minister  groundless.  The  case 
^vent  through  several  appeals,  and  was  not  finally  decided  until  May  1839, 
when  the  libel  was  found  not  proven,  and  the  defendant  was  absolved  from 
censure.  Many  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion :  the  majority 
of  them  were  strongly  in  favour  of  this  having  been  a  legitimate  and  prema- 
ture birth.  (See  '  Record  of  Proceedings,'  &c.  Edinburgh,  1839  :  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  17,  p.  92  ;  also  '  Med.-Chir.  Eev.'  vol.  31,  p.  424.) 

Although  not  connected  with  the  medical  part  of  the  case,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  character  of  the  parties  was  free  from  all  suspicion,  that  no 
•concealment  had  been  practised  by  them,  and  that  no  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  early  birth  of  the  child.  There  were,  it  is  ti-ue,  nmtsual  marlcs 
■  of  development  about  the  child,  considering  the  early  period  of  its  birth  ;  yet 
these  were  not  sufficient,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  its  surviving,  to  induce  the 
■belief  that  it  had  been  begotten  out  of  wedlock.  One  case  has  been  already 
■mentioned  in  which  a  child,  born  at  a  still  earlier  period,  siurvived  several  hours, 
and  others  in  which  children  born  rather  later  lived  for  two  and  ten  years.  It 
^vould  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  impiite  illegitimacy  to  offspring,  or  a 
•want  of  chastity  to  parents,  merely  from  the  fact  of  a  six-months'  child  being 
Toorn  living  and  surviving  its  birth.  There  are,  indeed,  no  justifiable  medical 
-grounds  for  adopting  such  an  opinion, — a  fact  clearly  brought  out  by  a  ques- 
tion put  to  Dr.  Campbell,  the  chief  medical  witness  in  favour  of  the  alleged 
antenuptial  conception.  In  his  examination-in-chief  he  admitted  that  he  had 
liimself  seen  the  case  of  a  six-months'  child  Avho  had  survived  for  several  days. 
He  was  then  required  to  say  Avhether  he  could  assign  any  reason  why,  if  after 
■such  a  period  of  gestation  it  is  possible  to  prolong  life  for  days,  it  should  not 
be  possible  to  extend  it  to  months  !  He  could  give  no  satisfactory  reply. 
•('  Eecord  of  Proceedings,'  &c.  p.  55,  and  post,  p.  849.) 

The  great  injiuy  which  may  be  done  by  speculative  medical  opinions,  such 
as  those  given  against  the  chastity  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  proceed- 
ings, will  be  apparent  from  the  record  of  a  case  which  occurred  subsequently 
to  Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  in  1845.  A  healthy  woman,  ret.  34,  the  mother  of 
iive  children,  was  delivered  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  of  a  female 
•child.  It  was  rolled  in  flannel,  and  laid  in  a  warm  place;  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  child  sm'vived,  sucked  vigorously,  and  was  healthy  in  every  respect. 
The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  head  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  sutures 
TDroad  enough  to  admit  of  the  middle  finger  being  laid  between  them,  while 
the  f  ontanelles  were  of  correspondingly  large  size.  The  weight  of  the  child,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  birth,  was  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces,  and  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  three  pounds  seven  ounces.  The  child  was  alive  and  well  Avhen 
last  seen  on  the  4th  of  March,  i.e.  four  months  after  birth :  she  then  weighed 
eight  pounds  eight  ounces.  After  this  Dr.  Halpin  lost  sight  of  her,  as  the 
mother  left  that  part  of  the  country.  ('  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  May  1846, 
p.  563  ;  see  also  Dr.  Barker's  case,  ante,  p.  251.)  If  the  facts  of  these  cases 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  Kinghorn  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
BO  just  medical  grounds  for  the  allegation  that  in  the  latter  the  child  had  been 
begotten  out  of  wedlock.  In  these  tAvo  cases  six-months'  children  Avere  living 
:and  healthy  after  four  months  and  three-and-a-half -years,  respectively  :  in  the 
Kinghorn  case,  it  was  supposed  that  the  child  must  have  passed  the  sixth  month 
•of  uterine  life,  because  it  had  survived  seven  months  !  In  Dr.  Halpin's  case 
the  child,  four  days  after  birth,  weighed  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces — a  six- 
months'  child  rarely  exceeding  two  pounds :  in  the  Scotch  case  it  Avas  consi- . 
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dered  that  it  must  have  been  much  beyond  the  sixth  month,  because  a  fort- 
night after  its  birth  it  weighed  three  pounds  !  These  casea  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  appearance  presented  by  child- 
Ten  as  positive  evidence  of  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  they  are  supposed* 
to  have  attained. 


CHAPTER  68. 


LEGITIMACY EVII^ENCE    FROM    THE    STATE    OF  DEVELOPMENT — CAN     FULLY    DEVE- 
LOPED     CHILDREN      BE      BORN      PREJIATURELY  ? PROTRACTED       BIRTHS — LONG 

PERIODS     OF     GESTATION LONGEST   PERIODS    YET     KNOWN — PERIOD    NOT    FIXED" 

BY    LAW LEGAL    DECISIONS    ON    THIS    SUBJECT. 

Evidence  from  the  state  of  development. — The  fact  that  a  child  born  at  nine 
months  is  small,  and  resembles  in  size  and  weight  a  seven  or  eight-months'' 
child  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  illegitimacy.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  children  born  at  the  full  period  vary  considerably  in  size  and  weight- 
yet,  although  small,  there  are  commonly  about  them  the  appearances  of  de^ 
velopment.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  features.  If  there  is  a  general 
want  of  development  in  the  body,  and  if  certain  foetal  peculiarities  remain, — 
as,  for  example,  the  membranaj  piipillares,  or,  in  the  male,  the  testes  do  not 
occupy  the  scrotum — these  facts  lead  to  a  sti-ong  presumption  that  the  child 
has  not  reached  the  full  period.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  is  born  with 
the  full  signs  of  maturity  about  it,  at  or  under  seven  months,  from  possible 
access  of  the  husband,  then  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  illegitimate. 
In  the  Scotch  case  related  at  p.  252  ante,  the  child  was  more  developed  than  such 
children  commonly  are  at  a  similar  period  of  uterine  life,  but  the  differences 
were  slight.  The  great  progressive  stage  of  development  is  considered  to  be 
durino-  the  last  two  months  of  gestation — the  changes  which  the  foetus  under- 
goes are  greater  and  more  marked  at  this  than  at  any  other  time.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  an  eight  months'  child  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  distin- 
<Tuished  from  one  born  at  the  ninth  month.  If  the  body  of  a  child  is  large 
and  fully  developed,  it  would  in  a  general  way  be  considered  to  have  been 
born  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  any  opinion  which  had  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  seven  months'  child,  would  be  attributed  to  some  mistake' 
in  the  calculation.  Dr.  Beck  states  it  as  barely  possible  that  a  child  born  at 
seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  considered  mature, 
yet  he  qiialifies  this  statement  by  the  remark,  that  the  assertion  is  most  fre- 
quently made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  The- 
important  question,  hoAvever,  is — Has  a  really  seven-months'  child  ever  been 
bom  so  developed  as  to  be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  person  for  one  that 
was  mature  ?  He  adduces  no  case  of  this  kind  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  that  a  mature  child, 
born  before  seven  full  months  after  intercourse,  ought  to  be  considered  illegi- 
timate :  but  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  position,  consistently  with 
the  above  admission,  for  a  child  may  acquire  premature  development  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  as  well  as  at  the  seventh  month. 

The  following  case  in  reference  to  development  (at  seven  months)  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  one  of  my  pupils :  it  is  well  calculated  to  show  the- 
characters  of  a  seven  months'  child,  and  to  corroborate  the  views  adopted  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  means  of  determining  the  period  of  uterine  life- 
Avhich  the  f  (Etus  may  have  reached :  —Mrs.  F.  was  married  on  the  7th  April 
1846  and  was  delivered  by  my  informant  of  a  male  child  at  7  o'clock  on  the^ 
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evening  of  the  19th  Octol»er  following,  the  period  of  gestation  being  eqiial  to 
195  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  infant  cried  strongly,  and  lived  until 
9  o'clock  the  following  morning ;  the  skin  was  of  a  deep  pink  or  rose-colour, 
beautifully  soft  and  covered  wdth  a  fine  do-WTi.  The  membrane  pupillares 
were  absent,  and  the  pupils  were  well  formed,— the  nails  were  complete, — the; 
testicles  had  not  descended  into  the  scrotum, — the  length  of  the  body  was-, 
fifteen  inches,  and  its  weight  two  povmds  eight  ounces.  Its  weight,  and  the- 
non-descent  of  the  testicles,  at  once  referred  it  to  a  uterine  age  of  seven; 
months.  In  addition  to  the  other  characters  assigned  to  children  born  at  the 
seventh  month  (see  Infanticide),  it  may  be  observed  that  children  at  this- 
uterine  age  do  not  so  readily  take  the  breast  as  those  Avhich  have  reached  the 
ninth  month,  and  their  poAver  of  sucking  is  much  more  feeble. 

Several  cases  have  occiu-red  in  the  Divorce  Court,  before  the  Judge  Ordi- 
nar}^,  in  which  the  power  of  a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  of  uterine  age 
from  the  appearance  of  a  child  at  birth,  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months 
has  been  seriously  called  in  question.  In  Stone  v.  Stone  and  Appleton  (1864) 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  husband  (the  petitioner)  went  to  India  in  August 
1859,  and  that  he  returned  to  England  in  May  1861,  and  joined  his  wife  on 
the  18th  May.  The  wife  (the  respondent)  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown 
child  on  the  2nd  January  1862,  and  the  delivery  at  this  date  was  assumed  to^ 
be  conclusive  proof  of  adultery  on  her  part.  She  Avas  attended  by  a  medical 
man,  Avho  deposed  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  Avas  full-groAvn,  i.e.  a  nine 
months'  child.  Another  medical  man,  Avho  saAV  the  child  two  or  three  days 
after  its  birth,  also  considered  it  to  be  fuU-groAvn.  In  comparing  the  date  of 
possible  access  of  the  husl^and  with  the  date  of  birth,  the  period  of  gestation 
would  be  229  days,  or  seven  Aveeks  and  tAvo  days  short  of  the  average  period. 
The  medical  question  Avas, — Could  this  be  the  child  of  the  husband  ?  On  the 
part  of  the  respondent,  it  Avas  alleged  that  the  child  Avas  a  seven-months'  child 
prematurely  born,  and  more  than  usually  developed  for  its  age;  and  evidence 
Avas  given  to  shoAV  that  in  her  previous  deliveries  the  children  had  been  pre- 
maturely born.  The  evidence  of  obstetric  experts  Avas  also  called  to  prove 
that  any  medical  opinion  based  on  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  child  Avas- 
of  no  value.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  and  Dr.  Samuel  Richards  Avere  examined,  in 
order  to  shoAV  that  children  of  betAveen  seven  and  eight  months  Avere  fre^- 
quently  the  same  in  appearance  and  in  size  as  children  born  at  the  full  period 
of  nine  months,  and  that  any  opinion  formed  from  the  inspection  of  a  child 
after  its  birth  as  to  the  date  of  its  conception,  AA^as  very  fallacious.  They 
stated  that  out  of  a  number  of  cases  an  experienced  surgeon  Avould  be  able  to^ 
say  Avith  tolerable  certainty  in  the  majority,  Avhether  a  child  Avas  a  seven  or' 
eight  or  nine  months'  child,  but  he  Avould  probably  be  mistaken  in  several 
cases ;  and  they  stated  their  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  mentioned  cases  in 
support  of  them.  They  also  said  that  illness,  bodily  Aveakness,  and  mental 
anxiety  tended  to  produce  prematiu-e  delivery,  and  that  a  woman  who  had 
once  been  prematurely  delivered  had  a  tendency  to  premature  delivery  if 
she  afterwards  became  pregnant.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  said  that  the  data  on 
which  a  judgment  could  be  formed,  varied  so  much  that  no  positive  or  reliable- 
opinion  could  be  given.  If  the  reputation  of  a  lady  depended  on  his  opinion, 
in  such  a  case  he  should  refuse  to  give  it,  and  if  he  did  give  an  opinion  at  all 
it  Avould  be  Avith  so  many  reservations  and  exceptions  that  there  Avould  be  nO' 
certainty  in  it.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  petitioner,  finding  that 
the  Avife  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  ;  therefore  that  this  Avas  not  the  childi 
of  the  husband,  i.e.  it  was  not  a  seven  months'  child. 

In  another  case  {Wool  v.  Wool,  March,  1865)  the  adulterous  intercourse 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  May,  1864,  and  a  child  Avas  born  on  the  1st. 
January  1865,  giving  246  days  (or  thirty-five  Aveeks  and  one  day)  for  gestationjr 
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i.e.  about  five  weeks  eai-lier  than  the  average  period.  In  this  case  the  late  My. 
Tubbs,  of  Upwell,  made  an  accurate  observation  of  the  state  of  the  child.  It 
was  19i  inches  long;  its  weight  was  six  pounds ;  the  hair  was  fine  and  long;  the 
nails  reached  to  the  finger-ends;  the  testicles  were  in  the  scrotum ;  the  features 
were  well-developed ;  the  skin  was  reddish-coloured,  but  the  muscles  were  not  so 
firm  as  in  mature  children.  This  degree  of  development  is  such  as  is  usually- 
seen  in  children  born  at  the  full  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  period  of  gestation  above-mentioned — namely,  about  eight  calendar 
months :  it  therefore  falls  under  the  exceptional  cases  referred  to  at  p.  254. 

In  Bromioicli  v.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  in  which  Dr.  Robert 
■  Lee,  the  late  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  and  myself  were  consulted,  the  question 
incidentally  arose  upon  an  alleged  gestation  of  259  days.  It  was  stated  that 
intercourse  took  place  upon  the  9th  November  1861,  and  a  child  was  born  on 
the  26tli  of  July,  1862,  a  period  of  259  days,  or  thirty-seven  weeks.  The  child 
liad  the  appearance  of  a  mature  child.  The  counsel  for  defendant  admitted 
that  a  child  born  at  this  period,  i.e.  three  weeks  before  maturity,  might  be  as 
large  as  one  born  at  the  ninth  month,  but  he  denied  that  it  would  be  so  perfectly 
•developed  in  all  its  parts.  This  distinction  is  not  generally  admitted :  and 
"when  the  question  Avas  put  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  who 
gave  evidence  at  the  trial  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  he  said  that  full  size  was 
generally  combined  with  full  development ;  and  he  further  stated  that  it  was 
■against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  children  should  be  born  full-gro-\vn  even  a 
fortnight  before  the  usual  term  of  gestation,  which  he  fixed  at  nine  calendar 
months  and  a  Aveek.  According  to  this  view,  if  impregnation  took  place  on 
the  9th  November,  1861,  the  day  of  probable  (?)  delivery  would  be  a  week 
after  the  9th  of  the  foUoAving  August,  i.e.  the  16th  August.  Hence,  as  the 
child  Avas  actually  born  in  a  mature  state  on  the  26th  July,  this  Avas  three  Aveeks 
before  the  usual  term ;  and  therefore  impregnation  from  some  other  persori, 
Lad  probably  taken  place  three  Aveeks  earlier  than  the  period  assigned  by  the 
Avoman  (Whalley).  Sir  J.  Simpson  considered  it  to  be  as  rare  that  a  child 
should  be  born  fuU-groAvn  three  Aveeks  before  the  usual  period,  as  that  a  man 
.should  attain  one  hundred  years  of  age  !  ('  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Bromwich  v. 
Waters,'  1863,  p.  33.)  There  are  not  many  medical  witnesses,  however,  Avho 
AA'-ould  venture  to  affirm  that  in  tlae  last  three  Aveeks  of  gestation  there  are  such 
marked  changes  in  the  body  of  a  child  as  to  render  this  difference  in  time 
always  perceptible,  or  who  Avould  venture  to  bastardize  a  child  or  convict  a 
Avoman  of  adultery  because,  Avhen  born  at  the  259th  day  after  intercourse,  the 
child  had  about  it  the  usual  appearances  of  maturity.  This  Avould  be  equal  to 
affirming  that  variations  in  size  might  take  place  at  the  ninth  but  not  at  the 
eighth  month  of  gestation.  But  facts  are  adverse  to  the  theory.  Dr.  Riittel, 
an  experienced  observer,  has  met  with  several  instances  in  which  Avomen  have 
iDeen  delivered  tAVO  and  even  three  Aveeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary 
term  (280  days),  and  the  children  Avere  as  perfectly  developed,  to  all  appear- 
ances, as  other  children  Avhich  had  been  born  at  the  full  period. 

A  case  was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  1846,  in  Avhich  I  Avas  consulted 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  (Hargrave  v.  Hargrave).  The  plaintiff  contended 
that  he  Avas  the  child  of  John  Hargrave,  deceased  ;  the  defendant,  that  he  (the 
plaintiff)  Avas  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  son 
of  John  Hargrave.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  illegitimacy  Avas,  as  usual, 
partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  The  husband  and  Avife  had  been  separated  for 
a  considerable  time  prior  to  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  he  chiefly  resided  in 
France.  The  wife  resided  in  London,  as  it  Avas  alleged,  in  adulterous  inter- 
course Avith  another  person.  The  plaintiff  Avas  born  on  the  18th  November 
1836 ;  and  it  Avas  argued,  for  the  defendant,  that  there  Avas  no  possibility  of 
access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  except  at  periods  Avhich  Avould  fall  far  short 
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'of,  or  go  mucli  beyond,  the  limits  of  human  gestation.  Defendant  alleged  that 
the  husband  ■\vas  absent  from  London  from  October  1835  to  about  the  latter  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May  1836 :  hence,  in  order  that  the  child  should  have 
been  begotten  by  him,  this  must  have  been  a  case  either  of  thirteen-months' 
<or  seven-months' ge?X,2itioTL.  The  former  supposition  was  out  of  the  question :  it 
^became,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  Avhether  this  child  when  born  was 
Immature,  or  whether  it  bore  about  it  the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  'child. 
'.On  this  important  point  there  was  no  satisfactory  medical  evidence.  The 
-delivery  had  taken  place  ten  years  before — the  practitioner  who  had  attended 
■4he  female  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances — he  could  not 
'.«ven  remember  the  sex ;  and  the  only  fact  to  which  he  could  depose  was,  that 
'.when  the  child  was  born  he  observed  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance — 
vit  did  not  differ  from  other  children ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord 
•■Chief  Justice  Tindal,  he  said  that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  a 
sseven-months'  child  and  a  nine-months'  child,  and  one  might  be  mistaken  for 
*the  other.  No  observation  was  made  as  to  the  descent  of  the  testicles  or  other 
•peculiarities ;  and,  iu  short,  it  remained  as  a  mere  presumption  whether,  from 
vthe  attention  of  the  witness  not  having  been  particularly  drawn  to  its  condi- 
tion, the  child  was  not  in  fact  mature. 

Additional  evidence  was  produced  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  to  show  that 
the  husband  had  been  in  London  at  other  periods  than  those  alleged  by  the 
defendant.  Thus,  it  was  stated,  by  some  of  the  "witnesses,  that  he  was  there 
in  February  1836  (making  the  period  thirty-nine  Aveeks  and  three  days),  again 
on  the  3rd  March  (making  it  259  days  or  thirty-seven  weeks),  and  again  on 
the  3rd  May  (making  it  198  days  or  twenty-eight  weeks  and  two  days).-  In 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  learned  judge  (Tindal,  C.J.)  threw  out  the  latter 
period,  and  directed  them,  if  they  believed  the  evidence,  and  that  there  had 
been  possibility  of  access  at  either  of  the  two  former  periods,  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  According  to  the  medical  evidence,  whether  the  time  was  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  calendar  months,  it  would  make  but  little  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  child.  A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff,  establishing 
his  legitimacy;  but  there  was  so  much  doubt  about  the  case  that,  in  November 
1846,  Lord  Langdale  granted  a  new  trial,  making  at  the  same  time  the 
following  remarks : — '  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  and, 
but  for  rules  and  presumptions  of  law,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  A  child  born  of  a  married  ■\\joman  is  presumed 
hj  law  to  be  legitimate,  but  this  presumption  may  be  removed  by  evidence. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  in  order  to  rebut  it,  that  suspicious  circumstances 
•should  be  shown  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  circumstances,  such  as  impotency 
or  absence,  from  which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  sexual  intercourse  could 
xiot  have  taken  place.  It  is  difficult  to  conclude  against  legitimacy,  in  the 
absence  of  this  evidence,  where  some  association  has  continued  between  the 
parties,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  intercourse.  If  the  husband  and 
another  man  had  had  opportunities  of  intercourse,  whatever  might  be  the 
probabilities,  no  evidence  could  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  husband  was 
not  the  father  of  the  child.  Evidence  against  legitimacy  ought  to  be  strong, 
distinct,  satisfactory,  and  conclusive.  In  the  present  case  it  appears  that  the 
husband  had,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff,  usually 
resided  in  France,  but  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  England  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  he  had  had  occasional  interviews  and  communication 
with  his  wife ;  and  whether  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him  to 
be  the  father  of  the  plaintiff,  was  the  question  at  issue.  The  plaintiff  was 
born  on  the  18th  November  1836,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  husband 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  his  wife  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year.     There  is  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  England  at  particular  times, 
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viz.  January,  March,  April,  and  May  in  that  year,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
intra  quatuor  viaria.  Then  the  question  is,  whether,  although  he  was  in 
England,  he  could  he  Supposed  to  have  had  intercourse  with  his  wife.  Two 
witnesses  have  said  they  saw  a  person  go  into  Mrs.  Hargrave's  house  in  the- 
latter  part  of  1835  or  beginning  of  1836,  and  in  February  1836,  and  that 
she  had  afterwards  said  that  that  person  was  her  husband.  In  March  1836 
Mr.  Hargrave  was  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  and  informed  the  waiter  that  he  would 
bring  his  wife  with  him  next  time.  He  accordingly  came  in  May  with  a  lady,, 
and  they  lived  together  as  man  and  wife.  The  keeper  of  the  tavern  knew 
him,  as  he  used  to  be  there  several  times  a  year,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Hargrave- 
in  the  house  with  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  lady  was  with  him  in* 
1836.  Then  it  is  not  proved  that  the  visitor  in  February  was  the  husband,, 
nor  that  Mrs.  Hargrave  was  the  person  who  went  to  the  hotel  with  him  in 
May.  There  was  no  concealment,  however,  made  by  the  wife  of  her  pregnancy 
or  of  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff;  and  six  or  seven  months  after  his  birth,  his-- 
niother  had  him  baptized  by  the  name  of  John  Robert  Hargrave,  the  son  of 
John  and  Mary  Hargrave.  I  find  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  separa- 
tion, or  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  Hargrave,  which  renders  intercourse  in 
any  degree  improbable,  nor  does  the  alleged  course  of  life  of  either  make  any 
difference.  Even  the  alleged  adultery  of  the  wife,  if  proved,  would  not  affect 
the  question ;  and  if  I  were  boimd  to  decide  on  the  present  state  of  facts,  I 
would  decide  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy.  As,  however,  there  is  some  ob- 
scurity in  the  case,  and  there  may  be  additional  evidence  produced,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  new  trial,  although  I  do  not  agree  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  application  has  been  made.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  grant  this,  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  latterly  some  doubts  about  the  verdict  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence,  and  the  unfortunate  death,  of  that  distingtashed  judge 
has  prevented  a  revision  of  the  case,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  made.' 
('Law  Times,'  Nov.  21,  1846.) 

At  the  second  trial,  which  took  place  in  the  Common  Pleas  on  the  22nd  June 
1848,  direct  evidence  Avas  adduced  by  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  husband 
was  absent  during  the  first  two  periods;  and  as  it  was  admitted  on  both 
sides  that  the  child  was  mature,  the  period  of  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  o£ 
May  was  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  the  offspring  of  the  hus- 
band, since  this  allowed  only  of  a  seven-months'  gestation.  Williams,  J.,  who 
tried  the  case,  left,  it  to  the  jury — 1st,  whether  entire  absence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  at  the  only  two  periods  at  which  he  could  in  the  course  of  nature  have 
been  the  flxther  of  the  child,  had  been  clearly  proA'^ed  ;  and  2ndly,  if  not  proved^ 
and  they  thought  that  the  husband  might  have  had  access  to  the  wife,  whether 
from  the  evidence  he  had  availed  himself  of  those  opportunities.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  thus  finding  the  plaintiff  illegitimate. 
As  if  to  shoAv  the  great  uncertainty  attending  suits  of  this  kind,  from  con- 
flicting evidence  or  the  suppression  or  concealment  of  material  facts,  a  third 
trial  took  place  on  the  same  issue  in  December  1850,  Avhen  a  verdict  was  re- 
turned for  the  plaintiff,  again  establishing  his  legitimacy,  and  thus  restoring  him 
to  the  position  which  he  held  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  at  the  first  trial. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  development  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  some  ob- 
stetric experts  affirming  that  such  a  degree  of  maturity  may  in  some  exceptional 
cases  be  acquired  at  seven  months'  gestation  as  to'render  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  child  at  birth  from  one  born  at  the  full  period ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  obstetric  experts  of  equal  experience  assert  that  it  is  against  all  the  laws 
of  nature  that  children  should  be  born  full-grown  even  only  three  weeks  before 
he  usual  term.  If  the  latter  view  were  correct,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  deciding,  from  appearances,  whether  a  child  had  reached  the  seventh  or  the 
ninth  month  of  gestation. 
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■    In  another  part  of  this  wor'k  (  Uterine  a(/e^ Infanticide),  some  cases  are  re- 
lated which  prove  that  at  the  ninth  month,  children  are  occasionally  born  of  a 
size  and  weight  greatly  exceeding  the  average.    Thus  a  nine-months'  child  has 
been  born  weighing  eighteen  pounds  and  measuring  thirty-two  inches,  whereas 
the  usual  weight  is  from  six  to  seven  pounds,  and  the  length  eighteen  inches. 
In  such  an  exceptional  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  child  come 
into  the  Avorld  at  the  seventh  month,  it  wou.ld  then  have  appeared  to  the  ac- 
coucheur to  have  reached  the  full  term.    As  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  such 
an  exception  is  likely  to  occur,  and  a  lawyer  is  always  entitled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  either  extreme,  it  follows  that  in  any  case  in  which  this  question 
arises,  a  witness  will  be  bound  to  admit  that  a  seven-months'  child  may  be 
born  of  the  average  size  and  weight  of  a  nine- months'  child,  or  to  give  some 
valid  reason  for  the  fact  that  great  variations  in  size  and  weight  may  occur  at 
the  ninth  but  not  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.     If  the  child  is  a  male, 
and  the  testicles  are  found  in  the  scrotum,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  passed  the  seventh  and  even  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life.    (See 
Infanticide.)    The  differences  of  opinion  among  obstetric  experts  in  reference 
to  this  question  admit  of  an  explanation.     All  will  agree  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  seven-months'  child  might  be  distinguished  from  a  nine-months'  child, 
imless  the  latter  was  a  twin  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  variations  in  development  take  place  at  the  full  term,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  such  variations  from  occiuring  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  months 
of  gestation.     Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  child  born  seven 
months  after  marriage  as  large  as  at  the  full  term  ;  but,  as  he  suggests,  this 
child  might  really  have  been  born  at  the  full  term.     In  order  to  determine 
this  point  by  unexceptionable  facts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  a  series, 
of  cases  of  impregnation  from  one  intercourse  in  which  the  children  Avere  born 
seven  months  after  such  intercourse,  and  were  proved  to  have  had  the  average- 
size  and  weight  of  mature  children.     In  the  meantime  counsel  will  care  little 
for  the  rule,  but  will  take  advantage  of  the  existence  of  admitted  exceptions. 
When  the  facts  are  such,  that  to  be  the  offspring  of  thehusband  it  must  be 
a  six-months'  child,  and  it  is  born  mature^  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground 
to  doubt  its  illegitimacy.    This  question  was  raised  in  the  Exchequer  Sitting- 
(January  1847),  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Eager  v.  Grimwood. 
The  action  was  one  for  seduction ;  and  the  principal  witness  in  the  cause,  s, 
young  woman,  on  being  cross-examined,  stated  that  she  was  first  connected 
with  the  defendant  a  few  days  before  Christmas  1845,  and  that  the  birth  of: 
the  child  took  place  in  the  June  following — i.e.  in  about  six  calendar  months. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  child  appeared  to  have  been  full-grown,  the 
Chief  Baron,  assuming  the  statement  of  the  dates  to  be  correct,  intimated  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  as  the  foundation  of 
it  was  the  loss  of  service,  arising  from  the  defendant's  intercourse  with  the 
daughter,  and  her  subsequent  confinement,  and  that  it  Avas  impossible  that  he 
could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child  in  question.     The  jury  found  for  the 
defendant.    A  rule  for  a  new  trial  was  granted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
woman  had,  from  confusion  in  giving  her  testimony,  made  a  mistake  in  the 
period.     A  similar  question  may  arise  in  cases  of  divorce,  and  the  fact  be  re- 
ceived as  proof  of  the  act  of  adultery.     In  the  case  of  Maclean  (House  of  Lords,. 
March  1851),  it  Avas  proved  that  the  earliest  intercoiirse  Avhich  could  have  been 
had  Avith  the  husband  Avas  on  the  22nd  December  1847  ;  while,  according  tO: 
the  medical  evidence,  the  child  Avas  born  on  the  6th  Svlj  1848,  thus  giving  a. 
gestation  of  only  197  days,  or  twenty-eight  Aveeks  and  one  day,  assuming  the 
husband  to  have  been  the  father,  but  the  child  Avas  a  full-groAvn  nine-months' 
child.     This  fact  was  received  as  a  proof  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  Avife. 
Dr.  Wachg  met  ^Avith  a  casQ  in  Avhich  a  child  to  be  Jegitijnate  must  have  been. 
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begotten  196  days,  or  twenty-eiglit  weeks  before  birth ;  but  tbe  child  was  fully 
developed  and  mature.  It  appeared  like  a  nine-months'  child,  and  it  was 
denied  that  it  could  have  been  the  result  of  a  conception  of  only  196  days. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2,  77.)  In  Heathcote's  case  (March  1851), 
it  was  proved  that  the  husband  returned  on  the  24th  November  1849,  and 
the  wife  was  delivered  of  a  full-groAvn  and  mature  child  on  the  18  th  May 
1850,  an  interval  of  only  175  days.  This  was  also  taken  as  proof  of  the  alleged 
adultery.  In  Haivlcins'  case  (May  1852),  it  was  proved  that  there  had  been  no 
access  of  the  husband,  owing  to  his  absence,  between  the  16th  May  1850  and 
the  23rd  March  1851.  A  full-grown  and  mature  child  was  born  on  the  2nd  June 
1851  :  hence,  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husband,  gestation  must  have  been 
extended  to  a  year  and  sixteen  days,  or  reduced  to  a  period  of  only  seventy- 
one  days.  This  was  taken  as  clear  proof  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  -wife. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  case  that  the  husband  had  slept  with  his  wife 
after  his  return,  even  up  to  five  minutes  of  the  time  of  her  delivery,  without 
suspecting  his  wife's  pregnancy ;  and  her  female  attendant,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  her  daily,  did  not  observe  any  alteration  in  her  personal 
appearance.  This  created  a  little  difficulty  in  the  case ;  but  it  merely  serves 
to  shoAv,  either  that  a  visible  prominence  of  the  abdomen  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  the  pregnant  state,  or  that  it  may  be  very  easily 
concealed. 

Protracted  births.  Long  periods  of  gestation. — The  qxTCstions  connected 
with  retarded  gestation  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  in  legal 
medicine.  That  gestation  may  be  retarded  or  protracted  beyond  the  fortieth 
week  is  now,  I  believe,  not  disputed  by  any  obstetric  writer  of  reputation. 
Sorhe  accoucheurs  have  denied  it,  because  they  have  not  met  with  such  cases; 
but  the  medico-legal  relations  of  such  questions  do  not  depend  upon  the  soli- 
tary experience  of  practitioners.  It  is  only  by  the  accumulation  of  well- 
ascertained  facts  from  all  authentic  sources  that  medical  knowledge  can  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  other-wise,  owing  to  the  mere 
accident  of  a  witnegs  not  having  met  Avith  any  exceptional  instance,  a  Court 
may  be  entirely  misled  in  its  judgment  by  trusting  to  his  opinion.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  attend  to  this,  because  most  of  the  cases  involving  ques- 
tions either  of  contested  legitimacy,  or  the  chastity  of  females,  turn  upon  pro- 
tracted rather  than  upon  premature  delivery. 

In  standard  works  on  midwifery  will  be  found  authentic  reports  of  cases  in 
which  gestation  continued  to  the  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty-third,  and  even 
to  the  forty-fourth  week.  Dr.  Murphy  regards  301  days,  or  forty- three 
weeks,  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.  ('  Obstetric  Eeport,'  p.  4.)  Dr.  Lee 
Tnet  Avith  a  case  in  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  pregnancy  lasted  287  days: 
-the  labour  did  not  take  place  until  forty-one  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the 
husband  of  the  lady  for  the  West  Indies.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  917.)  Dr. 
William  Hunter  met  with  two  instances  in  which  gestation  was  protracted 
until  the  forty-second  Aveek.  Dr.  Montgomery  met  with  a  case  in  Avhich  de- 
livery did  not  ensue  until  between  the  forty-second  and  forty-fourth  Aveeks. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  646.)  Dr.  Merriman  has  published  a  valuable  table 
on  the  subject  of  protracted  gestation,  on  Avhich  the  most  experienced  accou- 
cheurs have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying.  Of  114  pregnancies,  calculated  by 
him  from  the  last  day  at  which  the  Avomen  menstruated,  and  in  Avhich  the 
children  appeared  to  be  mature,  the  folloAAdng  Avere  the  periods: — 

iln  the  37th  Aveek      .         .         .       3  I  In  the  41st  Aveek       .         .         .22 
„      38th     „  .         .         .     13  „      42nd    „  ...     15 


3 

In  the  41st  Aveek 

13 

„      42nd    „ 

14 

„       43rd     „ 

33 

„      44th     „ 

39th     „         .         .        -I'M       "      ^^^'^    "         •         •         •     ^^ 
40th    „         .        *        .    33  I       „      44th   „         *        .        .4 
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Another  well-marked  case,  occurring  forty-four  weeks  precisely  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  menses,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman. 

From  these  results  Dr.  Merriman  considers  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
women  gestation  is  completed  in  the  fortieth  week  from  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  and  next  to  this  period  in  the  forty-first.  In  the  eyidence  given  by 
this  gentleman  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1825,  the  case  of  longest  pro- 
traction on  which  he  was  able  to  rely  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  calculating  from  the  last  day  on  which  her  monthly  period 
ceased.  The  lady  was  delivered  309  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  one  day, 
from  the  time  at  which  she  supposed  that  she  had  conceived.  In  another  case 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Merriman,  the  period  was  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks 
and  two  days  from  the  termination  of  the  last  monthly  period.  It  was  objected 
to  this  evidence,  by  the  Attorney- General,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the 
exact  date  of  conception,  and,  as  the  female  might  have  really  conceived  only 
a  day  or  two  before  the  expected  return  of  menstruation,  twenty-eight  days 
(or  four  weeks)  should  be  deducted  from  the  periods  assigned  by  the  witness. 
Admitting  the  validity  of  this  objection — and  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  based 
is  indisputable — it  followed  that  the  longest-protracted  case  observed  by  Dr. 
Merriman  might  have  really  been  only  a  case  of  ordinary  gestation  extending 
to  forty  weeks  and  one  day.  An  objection  of  this  kind  may  of  coiu:se  be 
successfully  urged  in  law  to  any  inference  from  a  calculation  so  made,  and  it 
was  thus  that  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case  the  medical  evidence  failed  to 
render  it  certain  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  support  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  claimant.  It  is  therefore  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  considering  this  question,  to  make  full  allowance  for  possible  error ;  and, 
in  calculating  the  pregnancy  from  the  last  day  of  the  last  menstrual  period, 
to  deduct  the  interval  of  menstruation,  if  known,  and  at  least  twenty-eight 
days  if  unknown.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  cases  of  contested 
legitimacy  the  offspring  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  single  intercourse.  The 
date  of  conception  is  therefore  fixed  within  limits  already  described  {ante 
p.  244) ;  and  a  comparison  can  be  instituted  only  between  the  period  of  ges- 
tation thence  deduced,  and  the  periods  taken  in  other  cases  which  are  equally 
free  from  any  error. 

A  Avell-marked  case  of  gestation  passing  beyond  what  is  commonly  set  down 
as  the  average  period  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Howell,  of  Walton- 
on-Naze.  This  occurred  in  a  healthy  woman,  ffit.  30,  who  had  borne  three 
children,  the  youngest  being  4  years  old.  She  had  menstruated  with  regu- 
larity up  to  the  third  week  in  June ;  the  menses  then  stopped  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Her  delivery  took  place  323  days  after  their  last  appearance. 
Allowing  that  impregnation  occurred  at  the  intermenstrual  period,  this  would 
make  the  gestation  209  days;  or  assuming  that  impregnation  did  not  occur 
imtil  twenty-eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  last  menstruation,  this  would 
make  the  period  295  days,  or  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day.  Dr.  Murphy,  of 
University  College,  has  also  furnished  me  with  some  facts  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  Out  of  182  cases,  in  which  special  enquiries  were  made  of  the  women, 
the  deliveries  took  place  from  the  date  of  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  at 
the  following  periods  in  weeks.     The  details  are  given  in  his  '  Report  of  the 
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In  the  33rd  week 
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In  the  40th  week 

.    25 

„      34th      „ 
„      36th      „ 
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„      42nd     „ 

.  32 
.     25 

„       37th      „ 

11 

„      43rd     „ 

.     19 

„      38th      „ 
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12 
.     24 

„      44th      „ 
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The  most  protracted  of  the  cases  in  his  table  was  No.  182  ;  the  period  of 
gestation  was  329  days,  or,  deducting  twenty-eight  days  (the  ascertained 
menstrual  interval),  301  days,  or  forty -three  weeks — i.e.  three  weeks  beyond 
the  usual  period.  Dr.  Hedrich  mentions,  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  f Ur  Geburts- 
kunde,'  the  case  of  a  woman  whom  he  attended  in  her  first  labour,  who  was 
delivered  on  the  309th  day  after  intercourse.  ('  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jidy 
1845.)  Dr.  Beck  reports  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1840, 
in  which  gestation  was  alleged  to  have  been  protracted  to  313  days,  or  forty- 
four  weeks  and  five  days ;  and  Dr.  Murphy  describes  two  cases  which  fell 
imder  his  o'wn  observation,  in  one  of  which  gestation  was  carried  to  314,  and 
in  the  other  to  324  days.  ('  Obstetric  Report,'  1844.)  He  subsequently  met 
with  a  third  case,  in  which,  making  due  allowance  for  all  the  usual  sources  of 
error  in  the  calculation,  gestation  occupied  a  period  of  323  days.  Dr.  S.  W. 
IMerriman  has  given  me  a  reference  to  a  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Power  in  his 
work  on  '  Human  Pregnancy,'  in  which  gestation  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
325  days. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Pearse  of  Tavistock  requested  my  opinion  on  the  following  case. 
The  wife  of  a  labourer  who  went  to  America  on  May  6,  1864,  was  confined 
on  March  24,  1865 — i.e.  322  days  after  the  departure  of  her  husband.  The 
woman  had  already  had  four-  or  five  children,  and  had  uniformly  borne  a  good 
character.  The  infant  was  mature  and  well-formed,  the  mother  a  fragile,  delicate 
•person,  and  Avas  suckling  a  child  when  her  husband  left  her.  She  had  a  good 
•time.  Was  this  child  the  child  of  the  husband  ?  On  being  informed  of  the 
facts,  the  man  said  he  was  willing  to  give  his  Avife  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt,  but  otherwise  he  Avould  not  return  home  or  acknowledge  the  child  as  his. 
As  this  case  did  not  exclude  a  possible  act  of  adultery,  the  opinion  given 
was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  legitimacy.  When  the  cases  involve  such  unu- 
sually long  periods  of  gestation,  we  must  look  with  gi-eat  suspicion  on  all  the 
alleged  facts.  We  must  take  nothing  for  granted.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  this  Avoman  had  had  intercourse  Avith  some  man  about  the  20th  June 
1864,  than  that  this  child  was  begotten  by  the  husband  in  the  month  of 
March  previously.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Murphy  and  others 
the  time  is  not  impossible,  but  imless  the  facts  absolutely  exclude  subsequent 
intercourse,  the  case  proves  nothing  as  to  protracted  gestation.  Among  other 
•cases Avhich  have  been  commimicated  tome  by  former  pupils,  I  select  the  follow- 
ing,'Avhich  occm-red  imder  the  observation  of  Mr,  ChattaAvay,  of  Knighton : — A 
•healthy  Avoman,  a^t.  36,  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  applied  to  him  to  attend  her  in 
her  confinement,  Avhich  she  expected  to  take  place  in  September  1856.  The 
.menses  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  December  1855,  and  she  quickened  in 
the  beginning  of  April  1856.  About  the  middle  of  September  {i.e.  on  the 
283rd  day,  dating  from  the  last  menstruation),  Mr.  ChattaAvay  Avas  summoned 
to  attend  her,  and  he  found  her  labouring  under  severe  false  pains ;  there  was 
also  a  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  Avith  blood.  The  case  Avent  on  until  the 
19th  November  1856,  Avhen  the  patient  AA^as  delivered  of  a  female  child  of  the 
average  size.  It  Avould  thus  appear,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, that  deducting  tAventy- eight  days  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  men- 
ses, gestation  Avas  protracted  in  this  instance  to  330  days,  or  forty-seven  Aveeks 
and  one  day.  Mr.  Carey  has  reported  to  the  '  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  293,  the  case 
of  a  primipara,  ^t.  32,  Avhose  gestation  extended,  as  he  believed,  to  350  days. 
This-Avas,  hoAvever,  a  matter  of  inference  from  circumstances  Avhich  might  ad- 
mit of  another  interpretation. 

These  cases,  assuming  the  facts  to  have  been  correctly  observed  and,  re- 
ported, meet  the  objections  taken  to  the  medical  evidence  in  the  Gardner 
Peerage  case.  All  Avomen  may  not  have  such  imusually  protracted  pregnancies, 
—indeed,  it  is  Avell  ascertained  that  no  two  Avomen  are  alike  in  this  respect,  and 
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.that  two  successive  pregnancies  in  the  same  woman  are  rarely  alike  in  dura* 
tion.  Then,  again,  some  medical  men  may  not  have  met  with  protracted  cases ; 
rbut  the  fact  being  clearly  ascertained  in  one  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  search 
ior  more,  unless  we  doubt  the  credibihty  of  reporters  well  qualified  to  observe, 
and  who  have  no  conceivable  motive  to  misrepresent  the  medical  facts  which 
•  came  before  them.  On  this  part  of  the  question  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
.argue.  The  advocates  of  a  fixed^and  limitable  period  differ  from  each  other 
by  a  space  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  each  must  either  take  his  OAvn 
experience  for  the  final  decision  of  this  question,  or  it  must  be  allowed  that 
.men  of  equal  poAvers  of  observation  and  experience  with  themselves,  have  met 
^th  cases  which  have  gone  beyond  their  o-\vn  fluctuiating  limits. 

Protracted  cases  of  gestation  are  always  open  to  the  objection,  either  that  the 
menstrual  function  may  have  been  suspended  from  some  hidden  morbid  cause, 
■  one  or  tAvo  months  before  the  actual  date  of  conception,  or  that  there  may  have 
been  some  error  in  the  calculation  by  Avhich  the  period  has  been  determined. 
.If,  hoAvever,  the  objection  be  admitted  under  these  circumstances,  it  Avould  be 
only  equally  just  to  admit  that  in  any  given  case  the  ordinary  and  so-called 
.iixed  period,  calculated  from  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  is  based  on  a  fallacy. 
The  menstrual  function  may  have  accidentally  ceased,  or  continued  for  several 
intervals  after  conception,  and  thus  a  corresponding  change  should  be  made  in 
fixing  the  ordinary  period  of  gestation.  This  vieAV  of  the  question  implies  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  duration  of  pregnancy,  Avhether  natural,  premature,  or  pro- 
tracted. My  colleague  Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  that  he  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich 
the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  appeared  to  be  protracted  to  between  tAvelve  and 
thirteen  months.  There  Avas  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  Avoman  had  be- 
-come  pregnant  during  the  absence  of  the  menses,  their  suspension  having 
■taken  place  some  time  before  intercourse;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  alleged  protracted  gestation. 

In  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  the  Attorney- General  Avas  quite  willing  to 
3-ely  upon  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  as  a  good  criterion  of  the 
•duration  of  pregnancy,  Avhen  by  such  a  mode  of  calculation  thisAvas  not  made 
to  exceed  forty  Aveeks  !  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition  must  be  either 
taken  or  rejected  altogether  as  evidence  :  if  taken,  Ave  have  no  right,  in  alleged 
protracted  cases,  to  refer  the  suppression  to  disease,  for  the  sake  of  shortening 
the  period,  when  in  ordinary  cases  Ave  do  not  refer  its  continuance  to  dis- 
ease, because  this  would  tend  to  lengthen  it :  if  rejected,  it  would  be  in  the 
.highest  degree  unjust  not  to  give  to  a  claimant  the  beneficial  presumption  of 
-his  having  been  born  legitimate,  Avhen  the  cases  adduced  in  evidence  against 
.his  claim  are  actually  based  upon  a  precisely  similar  mode  of  calculation  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  protracted  cases  recorded  by  different  ob- 
.  servers  have  depended  upon  mistakes  being  made  in  the  calculation  of  the 
period,  since  this  calculation  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  adopted 
in  cases  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  one  case, 
there  would  be  in  the  other :  if  an  error  in  the  exception,  there  Avould  be  an 
•error  in  the  rule^  Either  the  average  term  of  pregnancy  is  AVTongly  calculated 
by  most  accoucheurs  at  the  thirty- eighth  or  fortieth  week,  or  it  is  rightly  cal- 
culated to  extend  occasionally  to  the  forty-fourth  or,  admitting  these  pro- 
tracted cases,  to  the  forty-sixth  Aveek.  But,  eveii  setting  aside  the  obvious 
finsAver  to  an  objection  of  this  nature,  some  of  the  cases  observed  Avere  instances 
of  impregnation  from  a  single  intercourse ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
interval  for  conception,  the  general  inference  Avould  not  be  affected,  and  no 
fallacy  could  have  arisen  in  such  cases  of  protraction  from  mistakes  dependent 
.on  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

Some  instructive  papers  on  this  subject  have  been  published  by  the  late  Dr* 
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Eeid.  (See  '  Lancet,'  Sept.  3  and  10,  1853,  pp.  205  and  235.)  The  conclu-. 
sions  at  which  Dr.  Eeid  has  arrived  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  views  of- Dr. 
Mnrphy  regarding  the  great  duration  of  pregnancy.  He  states  truly,  that  an 
accidental  arrest  of  the  menstrual  discharge  may  take  place  for  three,  foui",  or 
many  successive  periods,  while  impregnation  may  have  occurred  at  any  time, 
during  this  suspension.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  calculation  based  on  the; 
date  of  the  suspension  of  the  discharge  woujd,  .of  course,  be  erroneous  ;  and 
'  the  number  of  days  which  elapse  after  the  last  menstrual  appearance  is  not, 
therefore,  any  proof  oi  the  real  extent  of  gestation  in  otherwise  doubtful  cases.' 
In  one  case  which  he  reports,  labour  occurred  294  days  after  menstruation,  bub, 
278  days  after  intercourse ;  in  a  second,  287  days  after  menstruation,  but 
276  days  after  intercourse ;  in  a  third,  281  days  after  menstruation,  but  277 
days  after  intercoiu-se  ;  and  in  a  fourth  294  days  after  menstruation,  but  27  &■ 
only  from  the  earliest  possible  time  of  conception  (intercourse).  It  will  be 
perceived  that  while  the  dates  from  intercourse  varied  slightly,  those  from 
menstruation  varied  considerably.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  the. 
last  menstruation  was  on  the  18th  of  October.  Impregnation  (intercourse  ?)•. 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  parturition  followed  on  the  17th  o£ 
August.  The  interval  between  insemination  (intercourse)  and  parturition  was- 
thus  280  days,  and  between  the  last  menstruation  and  parturition  it  "was  about 
three  weeks  more — namely,  303  days. 

Dr.  Eeid's  conclusions,  derived  from  numerous  facts  and  cases,  represent 
the  views  of  an  experienced  observer  on  this  much-disputed  question.  They 
are — '  1.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  altogether  a  fixed  period  :  it  varies 
somewhat  in  the  human  female,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  2. 
This  deviation,  however,  is  not  to  any  great  extent :  the  only  certain  data  of 
calculation  are  those  dependent  on  the  known  time  of  conception  {oi  intercourse  ?)» 
3.  The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when  calculated  from  this  event, 
is  aboiit  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a  range  of  from  270  to  280  days.  4.  There 
is  no  full  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  gestation  having  been  prolonged  beyond 
293  days.  5.  The  Code  Napoleon,  which  allows  300  days,  may  be  regarded 
as  liberal.  6.  The  menstrual  period  must  generally  serve  as  our  guide  in; 
default  of  some  exact  knowledge :  it  is,  however,  often  fallacious,  and  is  only 
a  means  of  approximation  to  the  probable  time  of  parturition.  7.  The  fortieth 
week  after  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  is  the  most  likely  period,  and  the 
forty-first  week  the  next.' 

Dr.  Duncan  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  v.  9,  p.  230)  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  regarding  the  duration  of  pregnancy  : — 1.  That  the  interval 
between  conception  and  partm-ition  (the  real  dviration  of  pregnancy)  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertained  in  any  case.  2.  That  the  average  interval  between- 
insemination  (intercourse)  and  parturition  (commonly  called  the  duration  of 
pregnancy)  is  from  275  to  278  days.  3.  That  the  average  intervals  between 
the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition  have  no  standard  length,  but  vary 
■within  certain  limits.  4.  That  while  absolute  proof  of  the  prolongation  of 
real  pregnancy  beyond  its  usual  limits  is  still  deficient,  there  is  evidence  to 
establish  the  probability  that  it  may  be  protracted  beyond  such  limits  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

It  Avill  be  perceived  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Eeid,  that  he  admits 
a  variation  of  23  days,  i.e.  from  270  days  (the  shortest  period)  to  293  days, 
the  longest  known  to  himself  from  a  single  intercourse.  (See  p.  242.)  There^ 
appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  "vvhy  the  variation  should  not  be  even  greater  than 
that  which  is  here  assigned,  and  why  the  duration  of  pregnancy  might  not 
extend  occasionally  to  296  and  even  to  301  days.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
individual  experience.  An  accoucheur  who  admitted  a  variation  of  23  days, 
iand  who  had  known  gestation  to  be  protracted  to  the  293rd  day  after  inter- 
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coiirse,  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  child  illegitimate  merely  because  it  had 
been  born  on  the  296th  or  the  300th  day  after  the  possible  access  of  the  hus- 
band. Dr.  Duncan,  who  has  written  much  on  this  subject,  places  his  average 
from  one  set  of  cases  at  275  days,  and  from  another  set  at  278  days ;  but  he 
allows  that  gestation  may  be  extended  four  weeks  beyond  these  limits.  Taking 
the  shortest  period  and  adding  to  it  28  days,  this  would  make  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  gestation  to  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks  and  two  days.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  limit  to  gestation,  but  it  is  not  in  oiu-  power  to  fix  it ;  hence 
we  find  obstetric  Avriters  of  repute  adopting  periods  which  have  no  point  of 
agreement  among  themselves.  Some  stop  short  at  280  days  ;  others,  like  Dr. 
Eeid,  fix  the  maximum  yet  known  at  293  days;  Dr.  Murphy  allows  from  his 
experience  at  least  324  days ;  and  Dr.  Meigs  considers  that  gestation  may  be 
continued  to  twelve  months,  or  365  days.  ('  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the 
Art,'  1849,  p.  194.)  The  fact  is,  the  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed  even  ap- 
proximately by  medical  science  :  hence,  in  a  disputed  case,  other  circumstances 
must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  lead  a  Court  of  Law  to  a  safe  decision.  It  is  at 
present  hopeless  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  medical  opinions  which  exist  on 
the  subject  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  human  female.  There  is,  in- 
deed, only  one  point  on  which  all  modem  observers  agree,  namely,  that  the 
period  cannot  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days,  but  that  it  is  liable  to 
variation  according  to  circumstances  but  little  understood. 

It  has  already  been  observed  {ante,  p.  244)  that  the  date  of  intercourse  does 
not  furnish  us  Avith  the  date  of  conception,  and  according  to  some  authorities 
all  evidence  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation  is  untriTstworthy, 
In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  menstrual  period  must  generally  serve  as  a 
guide  in  default  of  more  certain  criteria.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and 
one  which  the  mind  of  an  acute  lawyer  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  that  the 
date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  is  taken  by  some  physicians  as  a  guide  (in 
married  life  with  constant  intercourse),  so  long  as  gestation  does  not  extend 
beyond  280  days ;  while,  supposing  it  to  extend  to  300  days,  they  will  assume 
that  some  other  cause  than  pregnancy  must  have  led  to  an  earlier  suppression, 
and  thus  to  an  en-or  in  the  calculation  !  There  may  be  no  more  evidence  of 
suppression  from  a  morbid  cause  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the 
period  of  280  days  may  therefore  be  as  much  based  on  error  as  the  period  of  300 
days.  It  is  strange  that  clever  writers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  making  facts 
square  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  do  not  perceive  that  they  must,  in  fairness, 
either  reject  altogether  the  evidence  derived  from  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
or  admit  it  adversely  to  their  own  views,  in  cases  in  which  the  facts  connected 
with  the  cessation  have  been  as  carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  others  as 
by  themselves. 

Period  of  gestation  not  fixed  hy  law. — In  all  cases  of  contested  legitimacy^ 
the  question  respecting  the  duration  of  gestation,  Avhen  it  arises,  is  left  entirely 
open  by  the  English  law.  The  French  law,  under  the  '  Code  Napoleon,'  allows 
300  days,  and  the  Prussian  law  301  days;  but  no  period  has  been  fixed  by 
English  jurists  within  which,  or  beyond  which,  a  child,  if  bom  in  wedlock, 
will  be  presumed  to  be  illegitimate.  The  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  would 
be  founded,  quoad  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  on  the  opinions  of  experts  se- 
lected for  the  occasion,  and  each  case  would  be  decided  on  its  own  meritsi 
Precedents  can  have  but  little  influence  on  these  occasions,  because  a  Court 
may  think  fit  to  pronounce  illegitimate,  on  non-medical  grounds,  a  child  born 
in  the  thirty-eighth  week  of  gestation,  whileat  may  decide  that  another  was 
legitimate  that  had  been  born  in- the  forty-third  week.  By  some  law  authori- 
ties/or^y  weeks  (or  280  days),  and  by  others  forty-three  weeks  (or  301  days),, 
have  been  taken  as  the  ultimum  tempus  pariendi ;  but  as  the  period  of  human 
gestation  is  wholly  independent  of  any  legal  dictum,  it  is  not  the  custom  o£ 
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Courts  to  act  upon  this  as  as  a  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  in  some  extreme 
•cases  that  the  law  may  fairly  interpose,  and  pronounce  for  a  reasonable  limit. 
In  the  case  of  Cotterall  v.  Cotterall  (decided  in  the  Consistory  Court,  July 
1847),  a  child  was  born  during  the  marriage,  and  the  husband  proceeded  against 
the  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  The  main  proof  was  based 
on  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husband,  it  must  have 
been  born  after  twelve  months'  gestation.  The  husband  left  his  Avife  in  New 
South  "Wales,  and  was  absent  for  that  period  of  time  Avithout  possibility  of 
access.  Dr.  Lushington,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  protracted  ges- 
tation, upon  proof  of  this  allegation,  at  once  pronounced  for  the  divorce.  Su.ch 
&  dui-ation  of  pregnancy  is  not  supported  by  any  known  facts,  and  is  altogether 
opposed  to  medical  probability.  In  an  affiliation  case  before  Mr.  Selfe,  at  the 
'Thames  Police  Court  (Oct.  1857),  proof  was  afforded  that  the  putative  father 
liad  been  absent  from  England  eleven  months  and  six  days  before  the  child 
was  born,  and  on  this  evidence  the  case  was  at  once  dismissed.  In  March 
1859,  a  case  was  referred  for  my  opinion  from  Scotland,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  husband  and  wife  had  parted  on  the  23rd  January,  1858,  the  husband 
liaving  gone  to  the  West  Indies.  A  child  was  born  on  the  29th  December 
following,  i.e.  339  days  (or  forty-eight  weeks  and  three  days)  from  the  time 
at  which  the  husband  parted  from  the  wife.  The  child  died,  and  a  claim  was 
made  on  a  life-insurance  society  for  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  dtie  to  the 
parents  on  account  of  this  child.  The  society  refused  payment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  child  was  illegitimate.  My  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  claim :  the 
length  of  the  alleged  gestation,  and  the  state  of  the  child  when  born,  were  suf- 
£cient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  child  of  the  husband. 

In  Anderton  v.  Gibbs  (1834),  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  a  child  born 
ten  months  (or  about  forty-two  iceehs)  after  intercourse  with  the  husband  was 
legitimate.  A  verdict  had  been  already  returned  establishing  the  legitimacy 
of  the  plaintiff ;  and  an  attempt  was  noAV  made  to  set  this  aside,  among  other 
grounds,  upon  the  plea  that  the  offspring  Avas  illegitimate,  because  it  had  been 
born  at  so  long  a  jieriod  after  possible  access.  It  appeared  that  the  mother  of 
the  plaintiff,  for  some  time  before  and  at  the  period  of  the  birth,  had  been 
living  in  adulterous  intercourse ;  and  that  about  ten  months  before  the  birth 
of  this  child  she  had  had  a  private  intervicAv  with  her  husband,  when  it  was 
assumed  that  there  had  been  access,  but  the  parties  did  not  meet'afterAvards. 
Before  the  adultery,  they  had  lived  together  tAvo  years  without  having  had 
issue ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the  child  Avas  born  after  a  period  of  forty- 
two  loeehs — facts  Avhich  Avere  considered  to  establish  its  illegitimacy.  The 
opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Clarke  and  other  medical  men  Avere  adduced  at  the 
trial,  and  these  limited  the  extreme  period  of  gestation  to  forty  Aveeks ;  but 
they  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  subject  Avas  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. The  Vice-Chancellor  considered  that  the  jury  at  the  trial  had  given  a 
proper  verdict  by  finding  for  the  plaintiffs  legitimacy.  The  jury  Avere  not  to 
decide  by  Avhom  the  child  had  been  begotten^  but  Avdiether  it  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  the  child  of  the  husband.  With  respect  to  the  period  of  gestation, 
there  Avas  no  difficulty.  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  and  other  authorities,  confessed 
that  the  subject  was  involved  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and  that  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  knew  nothing  certain  about  it.  There  Avas  no  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  child  Avas  born,  nor  on  Avhich  the  intervicAV 
betAveen  the  husband  and  Avife  took  place  :  therefore  this  Avould  allow  of  the 
period  of  gestation  being  redi](ped  to  about  forty-tAvo  weeks,  or  less.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff  Avas  in  his  opinion  legally  established.  .  From  this 
,case  it  will  be  seen  that  a  child  may  be  affiliated  on  the  husband,  although  the 
wife  may  be  living,  at  the  same  time  in  adulterous  intercourse  Avith  another 
person;  ■,..,.,   ...;i.  ;./  ,         ■  ...  -  ,:.:.;i  \/,;:  '.     ,.,;.,..,      ,..:]  v  ..■..,....:.:.  ,..-.^..^, 
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;  Few  trials  in  relation  to  legitimacy  have  excited  more  attention  among 
jurists  than  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  which  came  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1825.  A  full  account  of  the  medical  evidence  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Lyall.  ('  Med.  Evid.  in  Gardner  Peerage  case,'  1827.)  Alan  Legge  Gardner, 
the  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  his  second  wife,  petitioned  to  have  his  name  in- 
scribed as  a  peer  on  the  Parliament  Eoll.  The  peerage  Avas,  however,  claimed 
by  another  person,  Henry  Fenton  Jadis  alias  Gardner,  Avho  alleged  that  he  was 
-the  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  his  first  and  subsequently  divorced  wife.  It  was 
contended  that  the  latter  was  illegitimate ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this  point, 
the  evidence  adduced  Avas  partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  Lady  Gardner,  the 
another  of  the  alleged  illegitimate  child,  parted  from  her  husband,  on  board  of 
Ms  ship,  on  the  30th  of  January  1802.  Lord  Gardner  went  to  the  West  In- 
•dies,  and  did  not  again  see  his  Avife  imtil  the  11th  of  July  following.  The 
■child  whose  legitimacy  was  disputed,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  December  of  that 
year.  Therefore  the  plain  medical  question,  taking  the  extreme  view,  Avas 
Avhether  a  child  born  311  days  {forty -four  weelcs  and  three  days,  from  January 
to  December),  or  150  days  (twenty-one  weeks  and  three  days, — from  July  to 
December)  after  possible  intercourse,  could  be  the  child  of  the  husband,  Lord 
Gardner.  If  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  foUoAved 
that  this  must  have  been  either  a  premature  or  a  protracted  birth.  There  Avas 
110  pretence  that  it  was  a  premature  case,  the  child  having  been  mature  Avhen 
born.  The  question  then  Avas  reduced  to  this — Was  this  alleged  protracted 
gestation  of  311  days  consistent  Avith  medical  experience  ?  Many  medical  Avit- 
jiesses,  comprising  the  principal  obstetric  practitioners  in  the  kingdom,  were 
examined  on  this  point.  Their  evidence  Avas  conflicting,  but  a  majority  con- 
<;iu-red  in  the  opinion  that  natiu-al  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  a  period 
'Nvhicli  would  certainly  cover  the  birth  of  the  alleged  illegitimate  child.  On  the 
•moral  side  of  the  question,  it  AA'^as  clearly  proved  that  Lady  Gardner,  after  the 
departure  of  her  husband,  Avas  living  in  open  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  Mr. 
Jadis  ;  and  on  this  ground  Lord  Gardner  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  after  his 
leturn.  He  subsequently  married  a  second  Avife,  by  Avhom  he  had  the  claimant, 
Alan  Legge  Gardner.  It  Avas  contended  that  the  other  claimant  Avas  really  the 
son  of  Lady  Gardner  by  Mr.  Jadis.  The  decision  of  the  House  Avas  that  this 
claimant  Avas  illegitimate,  and  that  the  title  should  descend  to  the  son  of  the 
second  Lady  Gardner. 

The  decision  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  based  on  moral  circumstances : 
ifor  had  not  the  first  Lady  Gardner  been  living  in  adultery  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  departure,  it  is  highly  probable,  fi-om  the  medical  evidence  bearing 
strongly  that  Avay,  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  Avould  have  been  admitted. 
Again,  supposing  the  child  had  been  born  two  or  three  AA^eeks  earlier,  the  ques- 
tion Avould  have  resolved  itself  into  this :  Who  had  begotten  the  child — the 
husband  or  the  adulterer  ?  This  could  not  have  been  decided,  and  then,  pro- 
bably, as  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Andertonv.  Gibbs  (supra),  the  rule  of  laAV 
Avould  have  pronoimced  the  husband  to  have  been  the  father.  The  Jiidges 
anust  have  considered  that  medical  opinions,  Avithout  cases  to  support  them, 
could  not  be  safely  received.  It  is  obvious  that  the  possibility  of  gestation 
being  protracted  must  stop  someAvhere,  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  this 
point  had  here  been  passed.  Morally  speaking,  the  decision  could  not  be  im- 
pugned, but  medically  speaking  it  :assumed  that  gestation  could  never  be  pro- 
tracted to  the  3lith  day  after  probable  intercourse.  Considering  that  concep- 
tion is  not  necessarily  the  immediate  result  of  intercourse  (p.  244),  and  that  Ave 
have  no  data  for  fixing  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence,  this  decision  could 
liardly  be  supported  on  medical  grounds.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  affirm- 
ing that  every  child  born  ;forty-four  Aveeks  and  three  days  after  the  opportunity 
ofintercour.se  AA'ith  the  husband  Avas  ex.  necessitate  r.ei  an  illegitimate  child, :and 
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that  tlie  wife  was  an  adulteress.  It  is  true  that  their  Lordships  did  not  decide 
directly  that  the  one  claimant  was  illegitimate,  because  he  could  have  been 
born  only  after  311  days'  gestation ;  but  their  decision  practically  led  to  this, 
result,  as  the  other  claimant  was  pronounced  to  be  the  only  son  and  rightful 
heir  of  Lord  Gardner.  Of  the  seventeen  medical  experts  examined  on  this 
occasion,  five  supported  the  opinion  that  the  duration  of  human  pregnancy  was 
limited  to  about  nine  calendar  months,  i.e.  from  thirty-nine  to  forty  weeks,  or 
from  273  to  280  days — or,  strictly  speaking,  from  270  to  280  days ;  one  of 
the  witnesses,  indeed,  said  from  265  to  280  days.  These  witnesses,  of  course^ 
gave  a  negative  to  the  possibility,  unless  by  miracle,  that  Henry  Fenton  Jadis- 
alias  Gardiner  could  have  been  the  product  of  311  days'  gestation.  On  the 
other  side,  of  twelve  medical  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  agree  with  respect  tO' 
the  above-mentioned  period  as  the  natural  term  of  gestation,  the  greater 
number  maintained  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  being  protracted  to  nine-and- 
a-half,  ten,  or  even  eleven  calendar  months,  and  of  course  to  311  days — the 
alleged  term  of  gestation,  at  which  the  counter-claimant  was  born — and  they 
thus  admitted  the  possibility  that  Mr.  H.  F.  Jadis  alias  Gardner  might  be  a. 
ten-and-a-half  months'  child.  (Lyall's  '  Med.  Evid.  on  the  duration  of  Preg- 
nancy,' &c.,,p.  8.)  ■ 

In  the  following  case  {Luscomhe  v.  Prettyjohn,  Exeter  Summer  Assizes,  1840) 
a  period  of  less  than  300  days — the  time  allowed  by  the  laws  of  France  an(i 
Prussia — was  represented  as  falling  beyond  a  time  at  which  a  child  could  be  legi- 
timately born.  There  was  no  medical  evidence,  and  the  jiu'y  declined  to  take  the 
dictum  of  the  learned  judge  on  this  question  : — An  action  was  brought  against 
the  defendant,  by  a  farmer,  to  recover  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter's services.  It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  had  seduced  her,  and  that  she 
was  delivered  of  a  child,  of  which  he  was  the  father.  He  denied  that  the  child 
was  his,  among  other  reasons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  born  299  days  (or 
forty-two  weeks  and  five  days)  after  intercourse.  No  medical  evidence  was 
called  to  show  that  gestation  might  be  thus  far  protracted ;  but  the  learned 
judge,  in  summing  up,  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  observations  : — 
*  Upon  the  evidence  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  (the  defendant)  was  the 
father.  Supposing  that  she  (the  woman)  were  right,  that  would  place  the 
birth  at  nine  calendar  months,  three  weeks,  and  five  days.'  [The  last  meeting 
between  the  parties  was  had  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  the  child  was  born 
on  the  5th  of  December  1838,  which  is  equal  to  an  interval  of  299  days.] 
After  adverting  to  some  medical  authorities  relative  to  gestation,  he  said : — 
'  He  would  rather  believe  that  she  had  yielded  to  some  other  attempt  on  her 
chastity,  than  that  so  wide  a  departiu-e  from  the  usual  course  of  nature  had 
taken  place  ! '  The  jury  did  not  concur  in  this  view,  and  they  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  pronouncing  an  opinion,  which  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  medical  experience,  that  the  defendant  might  have  been  the  father  of 
the  child,  aXthon^  forty -tivo  iveeks  and  jive  days  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
access.  ('Lancet,'  Aug,  1840.)  Had  the  verdict  been  the  other  way,  there 
would  have  been  fair  ground,  medically  speaking,  for  a  new  trial ;  for  the 
summing-up  was  undoubtedly  made  on  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  medical 
doctrines.  It  amounted  to  this — that  the  chastity  of  every  married  woman 
who  bears  a  child  in  the  forty-third  week  of  pregnancy  after  the  absence  oi* 
death  of  her  husband  is  to  be  impeached,  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  ta 
be  set  aside  on  bare  proof  of  this  fact ! 

In  a  well-marked  instance  of  gestation  from  a  single  intercourse,  noticed 
by  Dr.  Reid,  the  interval  was  293  days — only  six  days  earlier  than  the  period 
here  pronounced  to  be  incompatible  with  legitimacy  ;  and  by  referring  to  the 
cases  of  Drs.  Rigby  and  Merriman,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  periods  of  gesta- 
tion from  a  single  intercourse  have  varied  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
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two  here  placed  in  comparison  (p.  242).  This  shows  the  risk  to  which  the 
decision  of  such  questions  is  exposed,  when  medical  evidence  is  not  called  for 
on  matters  so  strictly  professional.  The  following  case,  which  was  tried  in  the 
United  States  (in  January  term,  1844),  furnishes  a  contrast  to  that  just  quoted 
(The  Co7nmonioealth  v.  Porter^  Cambria  county.  Pa.).  The  facts  were  some- 
what similar : — The  defendant  was  indicted  for  fornication  and  bastardy.  The 
prosecutrix,  aged  23,  stated  that  she  had  had  intercourse  with  the  defendant 
on  the  24th  September  1842,  and  with  no  other  person  before  or  subsequently. 
She  was  delivered  of  a  child  on. the  7th  August  1843,  i.e.  after  317  days,  or 
forty-five  weeks  and  two  days'  gestation  :  she  swore  that  the  defendant  was  the 
father  of  the  child.  The  menses  ceased  about  three  weeks  after  intercourse,  and 
"they  only  appeared  again  slightly  about  five  weeks  before  the  child  was  born. 
At  this  time  she  had  pains,  which  continued  more  or  less  until  her  delivery ; 
«he  first  knew  that  she  was  pregnant  three  or  four  weeks  after  intercourse.  The 
defence  was  that,  from  the  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  defendant 
•could  not  have  been  the  father  of  the  child.  He  therefore  merely  proved  his 
absence,  and  that  he  did  not  return  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  No 
•evidence  was  adduced  to  impeach  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  woman.  It 
was  proved  that  she  had  always  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  that  she  had 
T^een  seduced  by  the  defendant  under  a  promise  of  marriage.  Dr.  Rodrigue 
deposed  that,  in  a  practice  of  nineteen  years,  he  had  attended  some  hundreds 
'Of  cases  of  midwifery,  and  the  longest  period  of  gestation  which  he  had  known 
was  ten  months.  He  considered  the  pains  described  by  prosecutrix  to  have 
l^een  the  commencing  pains  of  labour.  The  Court  charged  the  j  ury  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  medical  testimony  on  protracted  gestation,  and  they  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  thereby  finding  that  the  defendant  was  the  father  of  the 
<;hild.  It  transpired  that  a  wife  of  one  of  the  jurymen  had  during  one  preg- 
nancy gone  ten  months.  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.  1845,  p.  338.)  Dr. 
Eodrigue,  who  reports  this  trial,  states  that  a  case  subsequently  came  to  his 
k;nowledge  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  had  continued  for 
:a  period  of  320  days. 

It  would  appear  that  the  question  of  protracted  gestation  is  frequently  raised 
in  the  United  States  under  these  circumstances.  Another  case  of  bastardy 
{^The  Commomvedlth  v.  Hooner)  was  tried  in  May  1846,  in  Avhich  the  alleged 
•duration  of  pregnancy  must  have  been  313  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  five 
days.  The  prosecutrix  deposed  that  she  had  had  intercourse  with  the  defendant 
on  the  23rd  March  1845,  and  not  subsequently — a  fact  established  by  the 
'evidence ;  and  the  child,  a  large  healthy  male,  was  proved  to  have  been  born 
on  the  30th  January  1846.  Twelve  obstetric  physicians  were  examined  on 
this  trial,  and,  as  usual,  they  differed  from  each  other.  Some  regarded  it  as 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  reach 
313  days;  various  medical  works  were  quoted  on  the  subject.  The  Court 
•charged  the  jury  that,  although  unusual  and  improbable,  this  length  of  gesta- 
tion was  not  impossible ;  and  they  returned  a  verdict  finding  that  the  defendant 
was  the  father  of  the  child.  ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  4th  Nov.  1846,  p.  296.) 
In  the  case  of  Dyson  v.  Dyson  (Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  Feb.  18,  1852),  it 
was  proved  that  the  husband  left  his  wife  in  Madeira  in  Feb.  1849,  that  she 
Teturned  to  England  in  the  August  following,  and  that  the  child  whose  legiti- 
macy was  contested  was  born  on  the  8th  Jan.  1850.  It  was  contended  that 
this  was  a  case  of  protracted  gestation ;  and  the  evidence  of  several  medical 
men,  to  the  effect  that  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  330  or  even  336  days, 
was  quoted  in  support  of  this  view ;  in  this  instance  there  was  a  period  of  336 
days.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  having  referred  to  the  Gardner  Peerage  case, 
declined  to  make  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff".  ('  Legal 
Examiner,'  Feb.  21,  1852.) 
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In  a  recent  case  (Eenouf  v.  Eden,  Q.B.,  February  1870"),  an  action  was 
brought  by  a  milliner  against  defendant  for  seduction.  The  plaintiiF  and. 
defendant  met  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  it  was  admitted  than  an  inti-- 
macy  had  existed  between  them.  The  defendant  left  the  island  on  the  15tb 
April,  1867,  and  did  not  return  to  it.  Plaintiff  was  delivered  of  a  child  on.i 
the  15th  February  1868,  i.e.  307  days,  or  forty-four  Aveeks  minus  one  day,: 
after  the  departure  of  the  defendant.  There  was  no  evidence  that  plaintiff,, 
either  before  or  subsequently,  had  had  connection  with  any  other  person.  On 
the  part  of  defendant,  it  was  contended  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  father  of  the  child,  seeing  that,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  a  period  of 
gestation  of  over  300  days,  which  it  was  contended  Avas  physically  impossible.. 
Upon  this  point  two  physicians  were  called  on  each  side.  Dr.  Tanner  and 
Dr.  Clark,  for  the  plaintiff,  declared  that  though  275  days  was  the  usual 
period  of  gestation,  they  had  known  cases  of  297  or  300  days;  and  there  were^ 
in  medical  books  cases  of  still  longer  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Tyler' 
Smith  and  Dr.  Barnes  were  called,  and  stated  that  in  their  belief  the  ciu-rent' 
of  medical  opinion  ran  now  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  went  to-- 
narrow  rather  than  extend  the  limits  of  possible  gestation ;  and  though  they 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  period 
should  extend  to  300  days,  they  believed  it  so  improbable  as  to  be  practically 
incredible.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  a  case  lately  decided  Avas  quoted  tO' 
shoAV  that,  even  although  the  child  was  not  the  defendant's,  yet  if  he  had  in-' 
cited  the  girl  to  leave  her  mother's  roof,  and  then  sediiced  her,  the  mother  was- 
entitled  to  recover.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  agreed  in  this,  and  directed  the 
jury  that  the  main  issue  did  not  turn  upon  the  medical  evidence,  for  that  only 
went  to  probabilities,  but  on  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  A  verdict  was; 
returned  for  the  plaintiff,  Avith  damages.  The  medical  Avitnesses  on  both  sideS' 
agreed  that  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  the  extent  Avhich  Avould  have- 
made  the  defendant  the  father  of  this  child,  those  for  the  defence  only  con- 
tending that  it  Avas  improbable.  As  to  the  '  current  of  medical  opinion,'  this 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  safe  basis  for  evidence.  On  these  doubtful  questions- 
it  is  as  often  right  as  Avrong.  The  real  question  is  Avhat  are  the  facts,  and  on 
what  amount  of  experience  is  the  medical  opinion  based. 

In  extra-uterine  pregnancy  the  fcetus  may  be  carried  for  many  years.  Dr.. 
Craddock  relates  a  case,  in  Avhich  gestation  Avas  thus  protracted  for  the  very' 
long  period  of  twenty-tAvo  years.     ('  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  May  1846,  p.  286.) 

It  Avill  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  cases  and  remarks,  that  in  these  suits  of 
contested  legitimacy,  the  general  practice  consists  in  establishing  possibility  of 
access  on  the  part  of  the  husband;  Avhen  this  is  proved,  the  medical  question 
arises,  Avhether  the  term  of  gestation  falls  Avithin  the  limits  assigned  by  the: 
best  medical  experience.  In  tAvo  instances,  children  have  been  pronounced 
legitimate,  which  Avere  bom,  the  one  in  forty-one  AA'eeks  and  three  days,  andi 
the  other  in  forty-one  AVeeks  and  four  days,  after  the  death  of  the  husband., 
Legitimacy  has  been  allowed  Avhere  gestation  Avas  probably  protracted  to  the= 
forty-third  iceek  (^Anderton  v.  Gibbs,  1 854).  In  the  United  States,  a  decision 
in  favour  of  paternity  has  been  made  in  a  case  in  Avhich  gestation  extended  to 
forUj-five  iveeks  and  tAvo  days  {Commonwealth  v.  Porter,  p.  269).  Legitimacy 
has  been  disalloAved  in  the  English  Courts,  although  probably  on  non-medical 
grounds,  Avhere  it  was  protracted  to  forty-four  iveeks  and  three  days  (Gardner- 
Peerage  case,  1825) ;  in  one  case  paternity  Avas  denied  (jtidicially) because  gesta- 
tion had  extended  to  forty-tivo  weeks  and  five  days  (Luscombe  v.  Prettyjohn,  su- 
pra), and  in  another  (D_?/50M,  supra)  because  it  had  extended  to  forty-eight  iveeks.: 

Cases  in  reference  to  proof  of  access. — In  the  case  of  Cope  v.  Cope  (North. 
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Spring  Circ.  1833)  an  action  was  brought  by  tlie  plaintiff  for  his  share  o£  a; 
legacy,  to  a  part  of  which  he  declared  himself  entitled,  as  being  the  son  of  the 
deceased  testator's  brother.  There  was  no  dotibt  that  the  plaintiff  was  born 
during  lawful  wedlock ;  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was  an  illegitimate 
child — therefore  it  remained  with  the  defendants  to  establish  his  illegitimacy 
by  evidence.  The  defendants  rested  their  case,  first,  on  the  entry  in  the  parish 
register,  which  represented  the  plaintiff  to  be  an  illegitimate  child ;  secondlyy 
on  non-access  between  the  husband  and  wife.  The  husband,  having  separated 
from  the  wife,  went  to  reside  at  about  fourteen  miles'  distance  from  her.  He 
Avas  absent  for  several  years ;  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was  always  within, 
a  short  distance  of  the  wife.  During  his  absence  the  wife  formed  an  ,'illicit 
connection  with  another  man,  and  at  this  time  the  plaintiff  was  born ;  but  ifc 
was  rendered  probable  that  the  husband  had  visited  the  wife  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  It  appears  that  both  the  woman  and  her  husband 
regarded  this  child  as  illegitimate ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants'  counsel,  to  put  in  declarations  to  that  effect.  But  the  Court 
interposed;  and  Alderson,  B.,  said — 'Lord  Hardwicke  had  decided  that  the 
mother  could  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on  such  a  point,  as  she  could  not' 
discharge  the  husband  of  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  a  fortiori  the  husband 
coiild  not  be  permitted  to  discharge  himself.  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke had  both  decided  that  illegitimacy  could  be  proved  only  by  the  fact  o£ 
there  being  no  marriage,  or  by  proof  of  non-access  :  and  it  was  held,  on  the 
grounds  of  decency  and  morality,  that  the  parties  themselves  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prove  non-access  after  their  marriage.'  In  summing  up,  he  further 
observed  that — '  If  a  child  be  born  in  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  the  hus- 
band, that  child  in  law  is  presumed  to  be  legitimate.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case 
is  the  youngest  child,  and  was  bom  after  four  other  children,  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  reputed  father ;  and  he  is  in  law,  therefore,  legitimate,  unless 
the  fact  were  proved,  which  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide  upon,  viz.  that  the 
husband  had  not  had  opportunities  of  access.  If  a  husband  have  access,  and 
others  at  the  same  time  have  criminal  intimacy  with  his  wife,  still  a  child 
born  in  such  a  case  is  legitimate  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  if  the  parties  are 
living  separate,  and  the  wife  is  notoriously  living  in  open  adultery,  and  the 
husband  have  opportunities  of  access,  yet  under  such  circumstandbs  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  these, — then  the 
legitimacy  of  a  child,  so  born,  could  not  be  established.'  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  finding  that  he  was  legitimate. 

From  this  case  we  learn  what  kind  of  evidence  the  law  requires  in  order 
to  establish  access  or  non-access.  In  order  to  defeat  the  legal  presrunption  of 
access,  where  husband  and  wife  are  living  near  to  each  other,  something  more- 
than  mere  probability  of  non-intercourse  must  be  adduced.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  case  the  wife,  while  separated  from  her  husband,  was  living  in  open  adul- 
tery, but  non-access  of  the  hiisband  was  far  from  being  clearly  established. 
On  the  contrary,  access  was  rendered  ■prohahle  by  evidence :  therefore  a  ver- 
dict was  returned,  finding  the  plaintiff  legitimate.  It  will  be  seen  that  very 
little  value  is  set  on  baptismal  registries  as  evidence  of  legitimacy,  or  the  con- 
trary;  also  that  the  declaration  of  a  parent  is  not  likely  to  be  received  by  a. 
Court  as  evidence  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  reputed  offspring. 

The  case  of  Morris  v.  Davis,  which  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
1830,  was  a  suit  of  contested  legitimacy,  which  had  been  pending  for  eighteen 
years ;  and  which  was  finally  left  by  both  parties  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
judgment  of  his  Lordship,  on  the  facts  and  on  the  law  of  the  case.  The  plain- 
tiff Avas  the  son  of  a  Mrs.  Morris,  and  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  husband  f 
but  it  was  contended  that,  although  born  in  wedlock,  he  Avas  illegitimate.  The 
husband  and  wife  had  volimtarily  separated,  but  lived  for  many  years  within. 
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a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  wife  was  living  in  adultery ;  and  fourteen 
years  after  the  separation  from  her  husband  this  child,  the  plaintiff,  was  born. 
The  wife  saw  her  husband  occasionally,  but  concealed  the  birth  of  the  child 
from.  him.  The  man  with  whom  she  was  cohabiting  always  treated  the  child 
as  his  own  ;  and  Mr.  Morris  remained  for  seventeen  years  in  ignorance  of  its 
birth,  or  even  of  its  existence.  His  Lordship  having  stated  the  law  of  the  case, 
as  already  given,  said  the  question  was  one  of  fact,  and  not  of  law.  There 
was  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  case,  owing  to  this — that  the  parties,  although 
separated,  were  proved  to  have  met  occasionally ;  there  was  therefore,  un- 
questionably, opportunity  of  access — but  it  so  happened  that  none  of  these 
meetings  xvould  correspond  with  the  time  requisite  for  the  birth  of  the  child  to 
render  it  legitimate.  This  fact,  together  with  the  general  bad  conduct  of  the 
mother,  and  her  open  adulterous  intercourse,  led  him  to  pronounce  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  illegitimate  child — that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Mr.  Morris. 
This  judgment  was  not  opposed  to  the  rule  of  law,  nor  was  it  founded  upon  a 
xaere  balance  of  probabilities,  but  entirely  upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the 
case  of  Gurney  v.  Gurney  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  May  1863)  a  similar  ques- 
tion arose,  but  the  evidence  clearly  established  that  there  had  been  no  access 
in  the  interval  between  December  1859  and  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  in 
May  1861.  In  the  case  of  Plowes  v.  Bossey  (Febru.ary  1862),  the  Vice- 
"Chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  child,  although  the  hus- 
iband  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum — on  the  ground  that  the  wife  visited  the 
lunatic,  and  intercourse  might  have  taken  place,  in  spite  of  the  "watchfulness 
of  the  keepers. 

In  a  more  recent  case  (Atchley  v.  Sprigg^  January  1864),  Vice- Chancellor 
Kindersley  said  that  a  child  born  of  a  married  woman  is  presumed  j9?'?ma  _/ac/e 
■to  be  legitimate — that  is,  to  have  been  procreated  by  the  husband — and  our 
law  respected  and  supported  the  legitimacy  of  such  child ;  and  although  it  did 
not  prohibit  any  person  interested  from  making  out  the  illegitimacy,  it  threw 
the  onus  prohandi  entirely  upon  him.     If  the  case  made  by  such  person  Avas 

■  that  the  husband  and  wife  never  were  together  within  the  period  during  which, 
;  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  must  have  been  to  make  the  child  the 

child  of  both,  or  that  they  were  together  either  in  company  or  under  circum- 

r  stances  making  the  fact  impossible,  the  onus  was  on  him  to  prove,  and  not  on 

the  other  side.     Moreover,  where  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  ille- 

•  gitimacy,  the  Court  did  not  treat  the  matter  on  the  balance  of  probability,  and 
-  the  evidence  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  judicial  conviction  that  the  child 

"vvas  not  procreated  by  the  husband.  The  question  the  judge  had  to  ask  him- 
self, therefore,  was  whether,  having  considered  the  whole  evidence,  his  mind 
was  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  convince  him  that  the  husband  was  not  the  father 

•  of  the  child.  He  was  convinced,  upon  the  whole,  not  that  there  was  an  im- 
possibility that  the  husband  ever  could  have  had  sexual  intercourse  with  his 
wife  (for  that  the  law  did  not  now  require),  but  that  such  intercourse  never  did 
take  place  either  during  the  period  when  the  child  must  have  been  begotten, 

■  or  at  any  other  time  from  the  year  1824,  when  they  separated,  until  his  death. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  case  of  the  claimant  must  fail,  the  evidence  of 

illegitimacy  being  such  as  to  exclude  all  doubt. 
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DISPUTED     PATERNITY EVIDENCE     FROM     LIKENESS — DOUGLAS     PEERAGE     CASE 

PARENTAL    LIKENESS — AFFILIATION POSTHUMOUS   CHILDREN. 

Disjmted  paternity.  Parental  likeness. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  law  does 
not  pretend  to  determine  who  begat  a  child  when  it  has  been  born  during- 
wedlock,  and  from  circumstances  it  might  be  the  child  either  of  the  husband  or 
of  an  adulterer.  But  medical  jurists  have  recommended  that  family-  likeness 
should  be  looked  to  on  these  occasions, — not  merely  a  likeness  in  feature  and 
figure,  but  in  gesture  and  other  personal  peculiarities  which  may  have  cha- 
racterized the  alleged  parent.  These  are  called  questions  of  paternity  :  they 
seldom  occur  except  in  reference  to  cases  of  bastardy,  and  when  they  do  pre- 
sent themselves,  the  evidence  thus  procured,  even  if  affirmative,  is  properly 
regarded  as  only  corroborative.  In  the  Toionshend  Peeimge  case  (House  of 
Lords,  May,  1843),  a  presumption  based  on  family-likeness  was  admitted  by 
their  Lordships.  The  person  whose  legitimacy  vras  in  question,  was  sworn  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  bear  so  strong  a  likeness  as  a  child  to  the  alleged  adul- 
terer, that  he  should  have  known  him  among  five  hundred  children.  "Witnesses 
to  identity  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  speak  to  resemblances, 
between  persons,  and  those  who  speak  to  differences.  The  latter  are  generally 
more  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Douglas  Peerage  case  (1767-9)  show  that  evidence 
of  this  kind  is  occasionally  of  some  importance.     The  peerage  was  claimed 
by  Archibald  Douglas — the  survivor  of  two  brothers  after  the  death  of  the 
alleged  parents.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.    The  claim  was  disputed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  appellant  and  his  deceased  brother  were  supposititious  children. 
Evidence  for  and  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  had  been  collected 
from  every  quarter,  and  after  it  had  been  most  minutely  sifted  and  criticized,, 
the  case  came  on  for  judgment,  in  the  Coiirt  of  Session  in  Scotland,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1767.     So  important  was  the  cause  deemed,  that  the  fifteen, 
judges  took  eight  days  to  deliver  their  opinions.     The  result  was  that  seven, 
of  the  judges  voted  in  favour  of  the  identity  or  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  seven  against  it :  the  Lord  President,  who  had  the  casting-vote,  agreed 
with  the  latter,  by  which  Archibald  Douglas,  alias  Stewart,  was  cast  on  the- 
world  without  either  name  or  estate — thus  furnishing  one  among  numerous  in- 
stances that  learned  judges  as  well  as  doctors  can  difier  with  precisely  the  same 
facts  before  them.     An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  reversed  in  1769,, 
and  Archil^ald  Stewart  (or  Douglas)  declared  to  be  the  imdoubted  son  of  Lady 
Jane,  the  sister  of  the  previous  holder  of  the  title.     Much  stress  was  laid,  in 
favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  children,  on  the  fact  that  they  closely  resem- 
bled— the  one  Sir  John,  and  the  other  Lady  Douglas.     The  resemblance  was- 
said  to  be  general ;  it  was  evident  in  their  features,  gestures,  and  habits.    Lord 
Mansfield,  in  delivering  judgment,  made  the  following  remarks,  which  comprise^ 
all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject : — 'I  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an 
argument  of  a  child  being  the  son  of  a  parent,  and  the  rather  as  the  distinction 
between  individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  discernible  than  between 
other  animals.     A  man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  sees  two- 
faces  exactly  alike ;  and  in  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  every  man 
VOL.  n.  T 
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may  be  known  from  another.  If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  the  voice,  gesture,  or  other  characters,  whereas  a 
family-likeness  runs  generally  through  all  o£  these :  for  in  everything  there  is 
a  resemblance,  as  of  feature,  voice,  attitude,  and  action.'  This  kind  of  evi- 
dence has  been  strongly  objected  to  from  its  uncertainty ;  and  I  am  informed, 
on  good  authority,  that  it  Avas  in  this  instance  much  disputed  whether  one  of 
the  children  did  resemble  Lady  Douglas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
admitted  that  the  other  child  resembled  the  husband.  Sir  John.  From  this 
account  it  will  be  seen  that  evidence  from  family-likeness  is  not  strictly 
medico-legal;  it  can  be  furnished  only  by  friends  and  relatives  who  have 
known  the  parties  well,  and  are  competent  to  speak  of  the  facts  from  personal 
acquaintance  mth  them.  It  Avill  also  be  apparent  that  the  affirmative  evi- 
dence in  such  cases  will  be  stronger  than  that  which  is  negative,  for  it  could 
hardly  be  inferred  that  a  person  Avas  illegitimate  because  he  did  not  resemble 
his  parent. 

'  Parental  likeness  may  be  occasionally  indicated  by  colour  or  peculiarities 
belonging  to  the  varieties  of  mankind,  as  of  the  intermixtiure  of  the  Negro  or 
Mongolian  with  one  of  the  Caucasian  variety.  In  such  a  case  the  evidence 
afforded  becomes  miich  stronger ;  and  supposing  that  two  men  of  different 
varieties  have  intercourse  about  the  same  time  -with  the  same  woman,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  of  the  offspring  might  enable  a  Court  to  determine  the  question 
of  paternity.  It  is  stated  to  have  happened,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  a 
black  woman  has  given  birth  at  the  same  time  to  a  black  child  and  a  mulatto ; 
and  Dr.  Cunningham  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  negress  gave  birth  to  twins, 
one  a  black  and  the  other  a  Avhite  child.  ('  Lancet,'  May  9,  1846,  p.  525.) 
This  was  probably  a  case  of  superconception.  In  Stoihard  v.  Aldridge  (Bail 
Court,  January  1856),  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages  for  the 
seduction  of  his  Avife.  The  defendant  was  a  man  of  colour,  and  the  child 
born  of  the  alleged  adulterous  intercourse  was  proved  by  the  medical  Avitness 
to  have  been  born  coloured  and  Avith  Avoolly  hair.  The  husband  and  Avife 
were  both  light.  This  peculiarity  fixed  the  paternity  of  the  child  on  the 
black  defendant. 

Personal  deformities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ; 
yet  it  Avould  appear  from  the  subjoined  case,  that  a  disputed  question  of  affi- 
liation has  been  settled  on  this  principle.  A  Avoman  alleged  that  a  gentleman 
in  Avhose  service  she  had  lived,  Avas  the  father  of  a  child  of  Avhich  she  had 
been  recently  delivered.  The  solicitor  who  appeared  to  support  the  affiliation, 
rested  his  case  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  born  Avith  five  fingers 
and  a  thumb  on  the  right  hand,  the  defendant  himself  having  been  bom  Avith 
■a  similar  malformation  on  both  of  his  hands.  It  Avas  argued,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  deformity  might  have  arisen  ffom  the  mother's  imagination,  as, 
"while  pregnant,  she  Avas  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  defendant.  The 
magistrates  decided  that  he  Avas  the  father  of  the  child,  and  condemned  him 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  for  its  support.  ('  Med.  Times,'  March  6, 1847, 
p.  47.)  It  is  very  likely  that  the  decision  Avas  here  influenced  by  moral  cir- 
cumstances, for  otherAvise  the  defendant  might  have  been  the  victim  of  a  coin- 
cidence. Six-fingered  children  are,  it  is  Avell  knoAvm,  born  occasionally  of 
five-fingered  parents :  and  as  the  deformity  existed  only  on  one  hand  in  the 
child,  Avhile  it  Avas  on  both  hands  in  the  parent,  the  medical  proof  that  it  was 
actually  transmitted  by  generation  was  certainly  not  clearly  made  out.  In 
some  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  paternity  of  a  child  by 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  but  this  evidence  is  far  less  conclusive  than  that  afforded 
by  the  colour  of  the  skin.  In  the  case  of  Frazer  v.  Bagleij  (Feb.  1844)  it 
was  alleged  that  the  Avife  of  the  plaintiff  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with 
the  defendant,  and  the  last  tAvo  children  Avere  stated  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
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latter.  The  plaintiff  and  his  Avif  e  had  dark  hair,  as  Avell  as  all  the  children 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last : — these  had  red  hair ;  and  it  was  further 
proved  that  the  defendant  had  red  whiskers  and  sandy  hair.  No  particular 
stress  was  laid  tipon  this  evidence,  but  it  was  received  as  a  kind  of  indirect 
proof.  Not  much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  facts  of  this  description,  since 
red-haired  children  are  often  born  to  parents  who  have  dark  hair;  and  in  one 
ease  the  children  born  in  wedlock  were  observed  to  have  dark  and  red  hair 
alternately. 

Affiliation.^Qne^iions  of  paternity  are  involved  in  those  relating  to  affilia- 
tion. A  party  may  allege  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  a  particular  child,  by 
reason  of  certain  circumstances  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  re- 
quired. The  necessary  transmission  of  gonorrhoea  or 'syphilis  by  intercourse 
may  thus  become  a  medical  question.  In  September  1844  a  man  was  re- 
quired, under  the  law  of  bastardy,  to  support  two  children  alleged  by  a  female 
to  be  his;  the  time  of  gestation  was  Avithin  nine  months.  The  accused 
denied  that  he  had  had  intercourse  Avith  the  Avoman,  or  that  he  covdd  have 
been  the  father,  since  he  Avas  at  the  time  under  medical  treatment  for  venerdal 
disease.  The  medical  questions  may  therefore  assume  this  shape: — 1.  Are 
these  diseases  invariably  transmitted  by  intercoiu-se  ?  2.  Do  they  interfere 
with  the  act  of  procreation  ?  Under  common  circumstances  they  must  both 
be  ansAvered  in  the  negative. 

.  A  singular  case  of  bastardy  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Appenzell, 
Switzerland.  The  question  Avas,  Avhich  of  tAvo  persons,  Avho  had  had  inter- 
course Avith  the  same  Avoman  within  a  period  of  seventeen  clays,  Avas  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child  borne  by  the  Avoman  ?  The  Council,  to  Avhich  the 
case  Avas  referred,  gravely  resolved  to  postpone  their  decision  until  the  features 
of  the  child  were  so  far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  from  paternal 
likeness.  The  equity  of  this  difficult  case  would  have  been  met  by  compel- 
ling each  man  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child  !  (Schneider's  'Annalen 
•der  Staatsarzneikunde,'  1836,  B,  1,  s.'  470.)  The  following,  which  is  a  more 
doubtful  case,  Avas  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the  '  Lancet '  (March  13, 
1847,  336) ; — 'Two  men,  A  and  B,  had  intercoiu*se,  unknoAvn  to  each  otheti 
\vith  a  young  Avoman  of  delicate  health;  and  after  this  had  continued  for 
some  years,  she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child — nine  calendar  months  and 
three  days  after  sexual  intercourse  Avith  A,  and  nine  calendar  months,  less 
five  days,  after  similar  intercourse  Avith  B ;  or  at  the  end  of  279  days  after 
intercourse  with  A,  and  at  the  end  of  271  days  after  intercourse  Avith  B : — 
that  is,  a  period  of  eight  clays  elapsed  betAveen  the  periods  of  intercourse  of 
the  tAvo  men.  The  AVoman  had  no  menstrual  discharge  in  the  meantime,  alid 
it  is  not  believed  that  she  kncAv  any  other  man ;  she  went  her  full  time,  had 
a  good  labour,  and  produced  a  fine  healthy  girl ;  she  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk,  and  enjoyed  better  health  during  her  pregnancy  and  suckling  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  AVoman  died,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mixed 
intercourse  having  become  knoAvn  to  A  and  B,  they  both  refused  to  maintain 
the  child.  A  contended  that,  as  the  Avoman  Avas  not  delivered  until  nine 
months  and  three  days  after  the  connection  with  him,  it  Avas  physically  im- 
possible the  child  could  be  his.  B  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  280 
days,  and  not  nine  months,  is  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  that  the  child  having 
been  born  279  days  after  connection  with  A,  and  only  271  days  after  connec- 
tion Avith  B,  it  Avas  therefore  probable  that  the  child  was  begotten  by  A. 
There  was  no  perceptible  likeness  to  either  of  the  men  in  the  child,  but  a 
marked  likeness  to  the  mother  It  is  obvious,  from  the  remarks  elscAvhere 
made  {ante,  p.  244),  that  the  periods  of  271  and  279  days  are  comprised 
within  the  ordinary  range  of  gestation  :  hence  there  Avould  be  no  medical 
ground  for  affiliating  the  child  to  one  man  more  than  the  other.     Dr;  Wachs 
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has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  question  was,  Avhether  a  child  conld  have  been' 
begotten  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  or  on  an  intercourse  had  with  the  woman 
sixteen  days  before.  (Horn's 'Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,B.2,s.GG.)  The  length 
and  weight  and  other  characters  of  the  child  showed  that  it  was  mature,  and' 
had  reached  its  full  development,  but  this  would  not  suffice  to  justify  a  medi- 
cal opinion  on  the  precise  date  of  conception.  Such  a  question  does  not 
admit  of  any  definite  answer  in  reference  to  paternity,  the  dates  of  inter- 
course being  too  close  together.  ; 

When  two  men  have  intercourse  Avith  the  same  woman  on  the  same  day,  it. 
is  impossible  to  settle  the  paternity  except  by  the  accident  of  likeness ;  as  in 
the  former  case,  justice  to  the  offspring  and  to  each  possible  father  requires- 
that  each  should  be  bound  to  support  the  child.  In  cases  of  affiliation  imder- 
the  law  of  bastardy,  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  if  corroborated,  is  received 
in  support  of  a  question  of  disputed  paternity ;  sometimes  these  cases  are- 
decided  by  the  length  of  the  period  of  gestation.  A  man  may  prove,  or  a 
woman  may  state,  that  the  intercoiu-se  took  place  at  such  a  remote  period  as 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  duration  of  pregnancy.  On  this  point 
some  remarks  have  been  made  elsewhere  (aw^e,  p.  2G9).  In  the  United  States; 
it  appears  that  very  long  dates  are  allowed  in  bastardy  cases ;  while  in  this 
country  the  tendency  is  to  reject  medical  evidence  altogether.  In  a  case  at 
Cheltenham  (July  1853)  the  date  of  intercourse  was  proved  to  have  been  319 
days  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  medical  evidence  on  the  whole  was 
in  favour  of  this  protraction— one  of  the  Avitnesses  having  met  with  two  cases 
in  which  gestation  was  protracted,  as  he  believed,  to  310  days  from  intercourse 
— ^but  the  case  Avas  summarily  dismissed. 

These  questions  of  afiiliation,  Avhen  the  interval  is  less  than  six  or  eight 
Aveeks,  can  rarely  be  determined  by  medical  evidence ;  in  a  tAvin-case,  it 
Avould  be  only  just  that  one  child  should  be  affiliated  to  each  individual.  In 
a  recent  case  of  affiliation,  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  set  aside  the  order  of  a 
magistrate  fixing  the  paternity  on  the  putatiA'e  father,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  intercourse  Avas  had  and  the  child  conceived  in  France,  although  born  in 
England,  it  Avas  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  magistrate,  and 
should  be  left  to  the  French  Courts.  The  objection  Avas  overruled,  and  the 
alleged  father  AA^as  ordered  to  pay  the  usual  sum  for  maintenance.  The  place 
of  birth  should  properly  fix  the  liability,  as  any  other  rule  Avould  be  too  vague. 
From  Avhat  has  been  elseAvhere  stated  {ante,  p.  241),  the  reader  Avill  perceive 
that  in  a  giA^en  case,  intercourse  might  take  place  in  Scotland  followed  by 
conception  in  England  and  birth  in  Ireland.  So  that  there  is  a  due  relation 
between  the  date  of  intercourse  and  the  date  of  birth  no  other  proof  is  neces- 
sary or  should  be  required. 

Posthumous  children. — It  has  been  supposed  that  a  case  involving  a  question 
of  paternity  might  present  itself  on  the  marriage  of  a  Avidow  soon  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband.  If  a  child  Avere  born  after  the  lapse  of  ten  months, 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  Avas  a  child  of  the  first  or  second  marriage — 
1  »jI/«    ^f  f*^^^  dead  or  the  living  husband;  and  although  there  might  be  no  dispute 

^j^Axk.tM  J  ^concerning  its  legitimacy,  yet  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  settle  its  paternity.  Such 
a  case  appears  hypothetical.A  In  order  that  any  doubt  should  exist,  a  Avomaii 
must  marry  Avithin,  at  the  furthest,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, or  the  birth  of  the  child  Avould  fall  beyond  the  furthest  limit  of  gesta- 
tion, so  far  as  he  Avas  concerned.  The  customs  of  society  are,  hoAvever,  a  bar 
to  such  marriages ;  and  admitting  that  a  child  AA'^as  so  born,  and  that  it  might  be 
the  offspring  of  either  husband,  then  the  fact  of  its  having  been  born  during 
the  marriage  of  the  second  husband  Avould  presumptively  fix  the  offspring 
iipon  him,  unless  it  could  be  shoAvn  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  access  on 
his  part.     If  there  Avas  a  supposed  greater  likeness  to  the  first  than  the  second 
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jhusband,  still  this  would  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  legal  presumption  of  the 
real  parentage  of  the  child.  It  appears  to  me  that  evidence  much  stronger 
.than  this  would  be  required  for  such  a  purpose.  (See  Henke's  '  Zeitschrif t,' 
J838,  vol.  2,  p.  432.) ;>  a^^,  ed.cOdc^c.^, 
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CHAPTER  70. 

.•SEXUAL  JIALFOEJIATIGN HERMAPHRODITISM ANDROGYNUS ANDEOGYNA DIS- 
TINCTION OF  SEX — MISTAKES  IN  THE  SEX  OF  CHILDREN CAUSES  OF  SEXUAL  DE- 
FORMITY IN  THE  FCETUS LEGAL  RELATIONS — CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  DETERMINA- 
TION  OF    SEX   IS   NECESSARY IMPUTATION   OF   HERMAPHRODITISM REJIOVAL    OF 

SEXUAL  PECULIARITIES  BY  OPERATION THE  RIGHTS  OF  ELECTORS  DEPENDENT  ON 

A  NORJIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS — CASES  OF  CONCEALED  SEX CASE 

OF   DR.  BARRY.  '      - 

General  remarhs. — The  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  open  to  be  contested  under 
■other  circumstances  than  those  connected  "with  the  duration  of  gestation.  The 
alleged  parent  may  have  laboured  under  physical  incajiacity :  if  a  male,  he 
may  have  been  affected  with  impotency :  if  a  female,  she  may  have  laboured 
■under  sterility ;  and  if  either  of  these  conditions  be  proved,  the  illegitimacy 
•of  a  child  will  be  established,  although  the  alleged  period  of  gestation  may  be 
comprised  within  the  ordinary  limits.  The  sexual  conditions  now  about  to  be 
considered  have  also  important  bearings  in  relation  to  divorce,  and  occasion- 
ally to  the  civil  rights  of  a  child  that  may  be  the  subject  of  the  malformation. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  causes  of  impotency  or  sterility  is  mal- 
formation of  the  sexual  organs,  to  which  species  of  monstrosity  the  term  ITer- 
maphroditism  is  commonly  but  erroneously  applied. 

SEXUAL    MALFORMATION. 

Owing  to  arrested  or  imperfect  development,  during  the  growth  of  the  f cetus, 
the  sexual  organs,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the  fourth  month, 
occasionally  assume  an  abnormal  arrangement.  These  oi'gans  appear  to  be  at 
that  time  more  or  less  mixed ;  and  as  the  foitus  grows,  sometimes  the  male,  and 
at  others  the  female  characters  predominate.  With  this  defective  sexual  de- 
velopment, the  other  peculiarities  of  the  sexes  are  either  Avanting,  or  we  find 
them  more  or  less  blended.  When,  therefore,  the  being  has  the  general  cha- 
jacters  of  a  male  with  malformation  of  the  generative  organs,  it  is  called  andro- 
gynus ;  when  the  characters  are  those  of  a  female  Avith  a  like  malformation, 
■androgyna.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  and,  according 
to  the  degree  of  malformation,  a  medical  jurist  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing these  persons  to  be  physically  impotent.  The  organs  are  commonly 
so  defective  as  to  be  Avholly  unfitted  for  the  functions  of  either  sex.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  said  that  it  is  in  all  cases  easy  to  assign  the  sex,  but  this  is  of 
minor  importance.  The  main  question  is,  whether  the  malformation  is  or  is 
3iot  such  as  to  justify  div-orce,  or  to  throw  the  imputation  of  illegitimacy  upon 
•children  claiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  these  beings. 

Distinction  of  sex. — The  determination  of  sex  in  these  cases  of  deformity 
lias  been  considered  to  be  necessary  under  certain  circumstances ;  as  when,  for 
instance,  a  title  or  entailed  inheritance  of  lands  is  in  question.     Lord  Coke 
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has  stated  that,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  an  hermaphrodite  may  b6' 
either  male  or  female,  and  it  shall  succeed  according  to  the  kind  of  sex  which 
doth  prevail.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  law  will  decide  each  case  accord-r- 
ing to  the  special  circmnstances  attending  it,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  decision  is  so  easy  as  Lord  Coke's  doctrine  would  imply.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  neither  sex  can  be  said  to  prevail :  the  beings  are  positively 
neuter.  The  chief  character  of  the  male  would  consist  in  the  presence  of' 
testicles,  and  of  the  femg,le  in  the  presence  of  a  utefus  and  ovaries.  But  in 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Grigor,  both  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries  were 
wanting  ;  there  were  no  essential  characters  of  either  sex,  and  during  life  it 
woidd  have  been  impossible  to  ,say  whether  this  being  was  male  or  female 
('  Cormack's  Monthly  Journal,'  Jidy  1845,p.  492.)  In  the  same  journal  (p.  531) 
is  reported  another  case,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  external  resemblance. 
to  a  woman,  the  presence  of  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum  showed  that  this  in- 
dividual was  of  the  male  sex;  yet  this  person  passed  for  a  woman  until  he 
had  reached  his  26th  year  !  It  is  rare  that  there  is  external  malformation 
without  internal  defect,  and  even  Avhen  the  female  characters  preponderate  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries  may  be  absent,  or  the  former 
may  be  malformed.  Such  beings  are  not  known  to  menstruate,  and  even  if 
there  is  a  capacity  for  intercoiu'se,  they  are  permanently  sterile.  Sexual  desires- 
are,  however,  commonly  absent. 

When  the  person  is  young,  mistakes  respecting  the  sex  are  more  common, 
than  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  So  soon  as  the  age  of  puberty  is  past,, 
certain  changes  take  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  body,  which  may  aid  a 
medical  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion.  Thus  a  grave  tone  of  voice,  the 
presence  of  a  beard,  the  width  of  the  shoulders,  and  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,, 
will  indicate,  cceteris  jJarihus,  the  male  sex ;  while  when  these  conditions  are 
absent,  and  there  is  a  rotundity  of  the  members,  with  Avant  of  prominence  in 
the  muscles,  and  a  development  of  the  breasts,  the  female  sex  predominates- 
Although  no  testicles  are  apparent,  still  the  being  may  be  of  the  male  sex, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  in  persons  otherwise  well  formed,  these  organs  ocr 
casionally  are  not  found  in  the  scrotum.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Clarksville,  has  related  a^ 
singular  case,  in  which,  although  no  testicles  could  be  detected,  there  Avas  a  short- 
but  naturally-formed  penis,  through  which  the  being  regidarly  menstruated  ! 
The  female  character  predominated  in  the  corporeal  development,  and  there 
was  the  rudiment  of  a  vagina.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  562).  The  fact  that  the 
being  menstruated  was  here  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  assigned  to  the  female 
sex.  How  easily  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  sex  of  young  children  is  shown 
by  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  quoted  in  '  Cormack's  Joiu'nal '" 
(April  1845,  p.  307.)  The  child  was  christened  as  a  female,  and  was  so  con-^- 
sidered  by  the  parents  for  two  months,  when,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  he  foimd  there  was  a 
malformation  of  the  penis,  no  vagina,  a  scrotum  with  one  testicle  down,  and 
the  other  descending.  He  therefore  pronounced  it  to  be  a  male,  and  its  cos- 
tume was  altered  accordingly.  Another  case  occurred  within  my  knowledge 
in  1872,  in  which  a  boy  had  been  christened  and  brought  up  as  a  girl  up  ta 
the  age  of  13,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  voice  and  certain  mas- 
culine habits,  some  dotibt  arose  about  the  sex.  On  consultation  with  Sir  W. 
Pergusson,  he  pronounced  the  child  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  its  name  and 
•dress  were  altered  accordingly.  The  testicles  had  been  retained  in  the  abdo^ 
men,  and  this  probably  deceived  the  accoucheur  and  the  nurse  at  the  time  of 
the  birth. 

'  A  case  of  doubtful  sex  occurred  to  Dr.  Flume.  The  bodily  formation  was 
that  of  a  male,  and  the  external  organs  presented  chiefly  the  male  characters  ; 
hut  on  an  inspection  there  were  found  a  uterus  with  ovaries  and  Fallopiau 
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tubes.  This  being  had  never  mensti'uated.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  shape 
of  the  pelvis  furnishes  the  best  criterion  of  the  sex.  ('  American  Journal  Med, 
Sci.'  1872,  p.  512.) 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,'  1867  (p.  419),  Mr. 
Bryant  has  described  various  malformations  of  the  sexual  organs.  In  one  of 
these  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  vagina,  and  in  another  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  clitoris,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  male  organ.  There  was  a  glans 
and  prepuce,  the  latter  being  very  large.  There  was  a  depression,  but  no  urethral 
canal  in  the  usual  situation. 

The  presence  of  a  beard  and  whiskers  is  usually  considered  to  characterize 
a  male,  but  the  growtli  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  face  is  sometimes  as  profuse 
in  women  as  in  men.    Dr.  Ghowne  examined  a  woman  named  Joseph  Boisde- 
chine,  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  marry  her,  but  who  reqiiired  a 
certificate  as  to  the  real  sex  of  his  intended  wife  before  he  entered  into  a  matri- 
monial engagement !     Dr.  Chowne  found  nothing  in  her  external  conforma- 
tion indicative  of  doubtful  sex.     The  breasts  were  large  and  full,  and  the 
only  resemblance  to  a  male  was  in  the  abundance  of  beard  and  profuse  whis- 
kers.   The  upper  lip  was  free  from  hair.  (See  '  Lancet,'  Oct.  11,  1851,  p.  335  ; 
Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  i;>Q;  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  15,   1853,  p.  71.)     Dr. 
Chowne  has  published  a  full  account  of  this  case  in  the  '  Lancet '  for  May  1, 
1852  (p.  421).     He  has  appended  an  engraving,  which  displays  the  female 
beard  and  whiskers.     It  is  stated  that  this  female  was  born  with  a  quantity  of 
hair  on  her  chin,  and  that  at  eight  years  of  age  the  beard  Avas  two  inches  long  ! 
In  some  instances  this  growth  of  hair  in  women  is  connected  with  sexual  mal- 
formation.   A  beard  and  whiskers  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  special  ap- 
pendages of  the  male  sex,  but  no  physiological  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they 
should  not  exist  in  a  Avoman.     In  old  women  it  is  not  un visual  to  see  a  growth 
of  hair  on  the  chin  and  lips,  but  it  would  not  always  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this  as 
evidence  of  the  male  sex  at  any  time  of  life.     I  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  Eoman  countess  had  so  much  hair  upon  her  chin  that  she  was  obliged 
to  shave  like  a  man.     The  following  case  of  hairy  development  in  a  woman 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Hills : — M.  C,  aet.  42,  dressmaker,  suffering  from 
mania,  was  admitted  into  the  Norfolk  Asylum,   1865.     She  had  a  vigorous 
growth  of  hair  on  the  lips  and  chin,  for  which  depilatories  had  been  used,  but 
these  made  matters  worse.    The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  masculine  in  form, 
and  the  breasts  are  undeveloped,  as  in  the  male  sex.     The  lower  part  of  the 
body  is  feminine  in  outline,  and  the  voice  has  the  feminine  tone  and  cha- 
racter.   The  clitoris  was  largely  developed,  having  a  distinct  prepuce.    There 
were  no  testicles  in  the  labia  or  in  the  inguinal  canals.     There  was  a  distinct 
vagina,  and  the  finger  appeared  to  touch  an  os  uteri.    At  an  early  age  she  had 
had  the  slightest  possible  signs  of  menstruation  on  three  consecutive  occasions, 
In  her  girlhood  she  would  not  associate  -with  other  children.     While  in  the 
asylum  she  evinced  strong  sexual  passions,  and  behaved  indecently  to  the  at- 
tendants.    She  had  thick  moustaches,  and  a  full  beard.     ('Lancet,'  Jan.  25, 
1873,  p.  129.)     An  engraving  accompanies  this  paper,  in  which  the  hair  and 
beard  appear  as  much  developed  as  in  the  male  sex. 

In  some  cases  an  external  examination  will  entirely  fail  to  indicate  the  sex,- 
and  even  the  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  may  leave  the 
case  in  doubt.  An  ingenious  Avriter  has  laid  it  down  that  there  are  analogous 
organs  in  the  two  sexes  which  are  never  found  in  the  same  subject,  and  the 
separate  existence  of  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  sex.  These 
analogous  parts  are  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  ;  the  scrotum  and  the  labia  majora ; 
the  testicles  and  the  ovaries ;  the  prostate  gland  and  the  uterus.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  in  the  early  development  of  these  parts  they  are  remarkably  similar  to 
each  other,  so  that,  until  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  week  after  concep-. 
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tion  the  sex  cannot  be  distinguished.  After  that  period,  by  some  process  of 
evolution,  which  Darwin's  theory  fails  to  explain,  they  assume  the  more  de- 
cided characters  in  one  foetus  of  the  female  and  in  the  other  of  the  male  organs. 
Arrested  or  abnormal  development  during  this  period  of  conversion  may  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  many  sexual  deformities.  The  division  here  sug- 
gested into  corresponding  sexual  organs,  is  an  artificial  and,  as  facts  show,  an 
incorrect  means  of  distinction.  See  report  of  a  case,  in  which  a  body  resem- 
bling the  25rostate  gland  and  a  uterus  coexisted  in  the  same  being  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  February  18,  1860,  p.  177.)  If  a  penis  could  always  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  a  clitoris,  and  a  scrotum  from  the  labia,  the  rule 
might  be  serviceable ;  but  it  fails  where  it  is  most  required,  i.e.  in  the  mixed 
conditions.  As  to  the  other  means  of  distinction,  even  if  correct,  they  will 
only  enable  an  examiner  to  form  an  opinion  of  sex  in  the  dead,  whereas  it  is 
during  the  life  of  one  of  these  beings  that  the  law  requires  the  aid  of  medical 
science  in  the  solution  of  the  question.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  '  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  '  an  account  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  sexual  malfor- 
mation, by  Mr.  Curling  (January  24,  1852,  p.  84) ;  by  Mr.  Fletcher  (Feb- 
ruary 7,  1852,  p.  136)  ;  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  (February  21,  1852,  p.  187)  ;  and 
•by  Mr.  Waters  (May  21,  1853,  p.  538).  Other  cases,  reported  by  Mr.  Mann 
and  Mr.  Churchill,  wUl  be  found  in  the  '  Association  Journal,'  1853  (August 
19,  p.  720,  and  September  9,  p.  799,  'Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  April  1844,  p.  523). 
Mixed  cases. — A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  neither  testicles 
nor  ovaries  Avere  found  after  death,  and  more  than  one  instance  has  occurred 
in  which  both  have  been  found.  This  last  condition  is  a  case  of  intermixture 
of  the  sexes,  or,  physically  speaking,  real  hermaphroditism  in  a  physical  sense, 
but  of  coui-se  Avithout  the  functional  power  of  self-impregnation.  The  fol- 
io Aving  case  is  mentioned  by  Briand : — The  subject  Avas  about  18  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  The  body  Avas  partly  that  of  a  m.ale  in  configuration,  and  partly 
that  of  a  female.  An  examination  of  the  sexual  organs,  externally,  led  to  no 
satisfactory  distinction ;  and  on  inspection  after  death  a  testicle  Avas  found  in 
Avhat  was  supposed  to  be  the  left  labium,  Avith  an  ejiididymis  and  a  spermatic 
cord  attached  to  it  as  usual ;  Avhile  on  the  other  side  Avere  an  ovary.  Fallopian 
tube  and  the  rudiments  of  a  uterus.  The  authenticity  of  this  case  Avas  for 
some  time  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  another,  equally  singular  in  its  features, 
occurred  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  Bonn.  This  case  clearly  shoAvs  that  such  extra- 
ordinary deviations  may  be  met  Avith  in  nature.  The  person  examined  by 
Mayer  died  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  55.  Different  opinions  had  been  formed 
respecting  the  sex  by  the  first  anatomists  in  Eurojoe — some  affirming  that  it  was 
a  male,  Avhile  others  contended  that  it  Avas  a  female.  This  difference  of  opinion 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  an  external  examination  does  not  ahvays  enable  even 
a  good  anatomist  to  determine  the  probable  sex  of  the  being.  In  the  dead 
body  Avas  found  on  the  right  side,  a  Avithered  testicle,  AAath  a  penis  and  prostate 
gland  as  male  peculiarities ;  AA'hile  on  the  left  side  there  AA'as  an  ovary,  Avith  a 
uterus,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  tube,  as  female  peculiarities.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19, 
p.  135.)  It  should  be  stated  that  the  general  configuration  of  the  body  in  this 
case  Avas  that  of  a  Avoman,  but  there  Avas  a  duality  of  sex :  the  right  half  of 
the  body  AA^as  male,  and  the  left  half  female.  The  case  of  a  male  Avith  many 
of  the  special  characters  of  the  female  Avill  be  found  described  in  the  '  Lancet ' 
for  August  15,  1863  (p.  183;  see  also  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  ScL'  July  1871, 
p.  123).  Conversely,  Dr.  Crecchio  of  Naples  has  given  a  full  anatomical  de- 
scription of  a  female  Avith  many  of  the  characters  of  a  male.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  1,  178).  Some  of  these  mixed  cases  of  defectiA^e  formation,  as  shoAvn 
by  preparations  in  the  Guy's  Museum,  haA'-e  been  described  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  A.  Diu-ham  ('  G.  H.  R.',  1860,  p.  421.)  In  tAvo  of  these  the  sex  Avas  mis- 
represented diuing  life,  and  only  accurately  determined  after  death.    (See  also 
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■£i  paper  by  Mr.  Woodward,  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci,'  July  1871,  p.  123  and 
p.  249  :  and  a  case  by  Dr.  Chesnet,  '  Ann.  d'  Hyg.'  1860,  2,  20G.)  In  some  rare 
cases,  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male  and  female  are  double.  These  duplex 
beings  are  not  necessarily  impotent  or  sterile.  In  the  male  there  may  be  virile 
capacity  with  either  set  of  organs  (p.  282),  and  in  the  female  there  may  be 
double  impregnation  at  different  times.  At  p.  228  ante,  a  case  is  described  in 
which  a  Avoman  with  a  double  vagina  and  uterus  was  impregnated  at  different 
times. 

But  cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  there  is  really  no  sex ;  the  person 
■cannot  be  assigned  either  to  the  male  or  female  variety.  M.  Tardieu  has  given 
a  report  of  a  case  apparently  of  this  kind,  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene '  (1872, 
■2,  149.)  In  these  beings  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  rudimentary 
organs  of  one  or  the  other  sex.  This  being  was  married  as  a  woman  at  the  age 
of  25.  Her  husband  lived  with  her  for  more  than  two  years  before  he  took 
steps  for  a  separation.  It  then  turned  out  that  the  physical  conformation  of  this 
person  rendered  a  consummation  of  the  marriage  impossible.  The  wife  was  found 
to  have  no  organs  essential  to  the  female  sex.  There  were  neither  breasts,  vagina, 
Taterus,  nor  ovaries.  The  pelvis  was  more  like  that  of  the  male  than  of  the 
female,  and  although  then  27  years  of  age,  the  being  had  not  menstruated  and 
had  not  suffered  from  any  periodical  lumbar  or  abdominal  pains.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  conformation  of  the  pelvis  and  the  absence  of  breasts,  there  was 
no  male  development.  As  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  an  absence  of  vagina  and 
litems,  and  on  the  other  of  penis  and  testicles,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  this 
being  had  no  sex.  The  wife  was  able  to  obtain  from  her  own  physician  a 
medical  certificate  that  she  was  of  the  female  sex,  and  this  led  to  some  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  the  suit  of  nullity.  The  difficulty  was  removed  by 
•M.  Tardieu  and  M.  Courty  of  Montpellier.  Their  conclusions  were  that 
Madame  J.  had  only  partially  the  appearances  of  the  female  sex.  The  most 
striking  of  these,  width  of  the  pelvis,  was  absent.  She  was  not  only  impotent 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  vagina,  but  permanently  sterile,  inasmuch  as 
•there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  internal  female  organs  were  absent 
•or  in  a  rudimentary  state.  This  person  must  be  placed  among  those  monstrous 
subjects  in  which  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  sex,  and  which  cannot  there- 
•Ibre  enter  into  a  marriage  contract  with  either  a  male  or  a  female. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  as  of  all  other 
•kinds  of  monstrosity,  are  involved  in  mystery.  We  know  that  in  the  early 
stage  of  utero-gestation  the  sex  of  a  foetus  cannot  be  distinguished ;  while,  even 
■when  it  has  reached  the  fourth  month,  the  genital  organs  are  so  similar  that 
the  sex  can  seldom  be  determined  on  inspection.  Some  organs  or  parts  appear 
•to  be  formed  by  equal  and  symmetrical  portions,  which  gradually  approximate 
and  unite  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  We  observe  this  mode  of  union 
in  the  bones  of  the  head,  chest,  and  spine,  as  also  in  the  various  fissm-es  (raphes) 
of  the  skin,  Avhich  are  the  remains  of  a  union  between  two  equal  and  sym- 
metrical parts  of  an  organ,  now  become  one.  In  regard  to  defects  in  organization, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  they  almost  invariably  occur  in  or  about  some  part 
of  the  median  line ;  and  they  appear  to  proceed  from  a  mere  arrest  of  groAvth 
or  development  in  these  particular  parts,  either  on  one  side  or  both,  during  the 
•early  stage  of  uterine  existence.  In  this  respect  the  fissu.res  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  palatine  bones,  in  the  palate  itself,  or  in  the  lip — the  openings 
^occasionally  noticed  in  the  chest,  diaphragm,  anterior  parietes  of  the  bladder, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  spinal  canal,  are  precisely  analogous  in  origin  to  the  defec- 
tive development  of  the  sexual  organs.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  removed 
or  lost,  but  there  is  an  arrest  of  development :  an  opening,  or  fissure,  Avhich 
'iiature  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  becomes  permanent  by  reason  of  an 
arrest  of  growth.     In  the  evolution  of  the  male,  genital  organs,  the  part  cor- 
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responding  to  the  scrotum  is  at  first  always  divided  by  a  considerable  fissure, 
to  be  afterwards  united :  and  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  having,  at  this  period 
o£  life,  mnch  the  same  kind  of  physical  exterior,  the  sexual  organs  cannot  be 
weU  defined.  Should  this  fissure  in  the  male  not  be  afterwards  filled  up,  then, 
we  shall  have  the  most  common  variety  of  sexual  malformation — the  her- 
maphroditic form,  with  the  male  characters  predominating.  These  observations 
are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  sexes  are  positively 
mixed.  In  these  instances  there  appears  to  be  a  separate  sexual  organization 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  with  an  imperfect  development  of  each  set  of 
sexual  organs.  According  to  Weber,  there  is  in  the  prostate  gland  of  every 
male  a  rudimentary  uterus.  (Baly  and  Kirkes'  '  Recent  Advances  in  Physio- 
logy,' 1848,  p.  112  ;  also  papers  by  Dr.  Knox,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  November  and  De- 
cember, 1843;  and  M.  TarcUeu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  398.) 

Dr.  Knox  thus  accounts  for  the  hermaphroditic  form.  It  depends,  in  his 
view,  on  a  law  in  the  construction  of  the  genital  organs.  The  embryo  is  at 
first  hermaphroditic,  both  sets  of  organs  being  present.  If  the  cause  deter- 
minative of  sex  should  act  in  an  efficient  manner,  one  set  of  organs  nearly 
disappears  and  the  foetus  becomes  male  or  female  accordingly ;  but  if  not, 
nature  adheres  to  her  original  type,  and  both  kinds  of  organs  remain.  The 
type  of  the  generative  organs  even  in  the  highest  orders  of  animals  is  her- 
maphroditic. (On  Hermaphroditism.)  This  theory  will  not  explain  how 
duplex  organs  of  the  same  sex  are  occasionally  found,  as  an  additional  testicle 
or  penis  in  the  male,  and  an  additional  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  (p.  228 
ante).  A  few  years  since,  a  youth  was  exhibited  in  London,  in  Avhom  there 
were  two  distinct  well-developed  penes  with  one  testicle  to  each.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy  of  notice — namely,  that  sexual  monstrosity  appears  oc- 
casionally to  occur  in  the  successive  pregnancies  of  a  well-formed  woman. 
The  late  Dr.  Lever  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  this  in  a  woman  set.  28. 
She  had  given  birth  to  four  children  in  three  confinements,  the  first  being  a 
twin-labour ;  both  the  children  males,  and  in  both  there  was  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  organs.  On  the  third  delivery  the  child  was  a  male, 
and  its  sexual  organs  presented  the  same  deformity  as  those  of  the  twins- 
('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  38,  p.  946). 

Medico-legal  relations. — These  beings,  owing  to  defective  development,  are 
impotent  and  sterile.  Questions  connected  \\i\h  the  legitimacy  of  offspring, 
divorce,  paternity,  and  affiliation  may,  therefore,  be  raised  with  respect  to  them. 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  already  considered  (pp.  239,  277).  Sexual 
monstrosity  is  not  a  ground  for  depriving  a  being  of  the  rights  of  inheritance, 
except  under  peculiar  legal  conditions.  Thus  a  right  of  succession  or  inhe- 
ritance to  landed  estate  may  depend  upon  the  sex  of  the  offspring  :  as  where, 
for  instance,  two  children  are  born,  the  first  an  hermaphrodite,  the  second  a 
well-formed  male  child.  The  parents  die,  and  a  title  of  nobilitj'-  or  lands  may 
fall  to  the  first-born  male.  Here  the  sex  of  the  firstborn  must  be  determined 
before  possession  can  be  had.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  medical  evidence 
should  establish  that  male  peculiarities  predominate  in  the  firstborn,  the  second 
child  Avould  be  cut  off".  Again,  if  an  estate  were  limited  by  entailment,  as 
where  it  is  settled  upon  heirs  (male  or  female)  of  a  particular  family,  the 
birth  of  an  hermaphrodite,  an  only  child,  would  create  the  legal  necessity  for 
a  positive  determination  of  the  predominance  of  sex.  So,  if  an  hermaphrodite 
live  but  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  and  then  die,  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
subsequently  much  affected  by  the  medical  attendant  having  come  to  an 
opinion  respecting  its  sex.  Since  we  cannot  determine  undfer  what  circum- 
stances litigation  may  ensue,  it  is  always  right  in  a  doubtful  case  to  observe 
the  sex,  and  make  notes  on  the  spot  Avhen  a  child  thus  malformed  survives  its 
birth  but  for  a  short  period.     The  question  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  or  the 
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right  of  the  husband  to  landed  estate  of  which  the  "wife  was  seised,  Avill  de- 
2:)end  entirely  upon  the  attention  of  the  acconchenr  to  this  point.  (See 
Tenancy  by  Courtesy j  ante  p.  214.) 

The  determining  of  the  sex  by  a  proper  examination  at  the  time  of  birth, 
and  the  making  a  note  thereof,  is  a  special  duty  of  the  accoucheur.  To  find 
that  at  birth  children  are  pronounced  to  be  girls,  and  tiu-n  out  i  in  after 
life  to  be  boys,  however  venial  in  an  old  midwife,  is  not  creditable  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  who  is  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  anatomical 
knowledge.     Such  an  occurrence  causes  great  distress  to  the  parents. 

When  these  beings  have  reached  adult  age,  other  questions  may  arise  with 
respect  to  them.  According  to  an  old  law  of  France,  an  hermaphrodite  was 
permitted  to  choose  one  sex,  and  thereafter  compelled  to  keep  to  it !  The  Eng- 
lish law  is  not  so  liberal :  it  does  not  allow  them  to  select  their  sex,  but  deter- 
mines it  for  them  by  medical  evidence.  Hermaphrodites,  or  sexual  monsters, 
were  formerly  ranked  with  infamous  persons  ;  and  it  has  been  a  grave  ques- 
tion in  our  Courts,  whether  the  calling  a  man  an  hermaphrodite  was  not  such 
a  libel  or  slander  upon  him  as  to  render  it  a  ground  for  a  civil  action.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Chitty  ('  Med.  Jxu-.'  p.  oT-A),  the  use  of  this  term  was  held 
not  to  be  actionable,  imless  it  was  proved  that  it  had  been  attended  with  special 
damage.  A  dancing-master  brought  an  action  against  a  person  for  calling 
him  an  hermaphrodite,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  sustainable : — 1. 
Because  such  a  union  of  the  sexes  cannot  exist  in  fact,  and  everyone  must  be 
supposed  to  know  it ;  consequently,  the  assertion  could  not  be  supposed  to 
prejiidice.  2.  Because,  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  double  function, 
the  party  would  be  just  as  good,  and  perhaps,  even  a  safer,  dancing-master 
than  if  only  one  perfect  sex  had  been  discoverable  ;  consequently,  the  words 
would  not,  in  legal  presumption,  injure  him  in  his  profession  or  occupation  ! 

I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  member  of  the  bar  for  a  note  on  the  remark- 
able case  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon.  There  was  a  great  dispute  concerning  the 
sex  of  t.he  Chevalier,  and  it  came  before  a  Court  of  Law  on  an  action  to  re- 
cover a  wager  imder  the  following  circumstances  : — The  plaintiff  claimed  of 
the  defendant  a  sum  of  300/.  On  the  4th  of  October  1771,  plaintiff  paid  to 
defendant  seventy -five  guineas,  on  the  condition  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  should 
receive  from  the  defendant  a  sum  of  300/.  in  case  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  should 
at  any  time  prove  to  be  a  female.  (Z)a  Costa  v.  Jones^  2nd  vol.  '  Cowper's 
Ueports,'  p.  729.)  The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  Guildhall ; 
and  the  jiu-y  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  300/.  damages,  thereby  af- 
firming that  the  Chevalier  was  a  female.  A  motion  was  subsequently  made  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  to  arrest  the  judgment,  or  at  least  to  stay  the  proceed- 
ings, on  the  ground  that  the  action  could  not  be  supported,  as  being  upon  a 
wager  tending  to  introduce  indecent  evidence,  and  also  as  being  one  which 
materially  affected  the  interests  of  a  third  person.  The  question  thus  raised 
on  the  motion  Avas  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  jiidges 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  judgment  must  be  arrested ;  the  law  not  allow- 
ing wagers  upon  subjects  leading  to  the  introduction  of  indecent  evidence 
(this  being  contra  honos  mores),  nor  upon  such  subjects  as  were  calculated  to 
Lave  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  interest  or  character  of  a  third  person.  Ir- 
respective of  this  decision,  the  verdict  was  based  upon  what  subsequently 
turned  out  to  be  untrue.  The  Chevalier  was  really  a  7nale,  and  not  a  female. 
He  was  careftilly  examined  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  Avho  satisfied  all  present 
of  the  perfect  condition  of  his  testicles.  (See  '  Paris  and  Fonblanque,'  vol.  1, 
p.  229.)  V  U^o/tU,  fr*^  c^  fx^^,L4^  \r^  ^r-^^,  ^'^^^i,  '}kc^4^./^   -^ 

It  would  appear,  from  a  smgular  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barry,  U.S.,  that  in 
the  United  States  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  Congress,  have  depended  on  the  determination  of  sex.    In  March 
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1843  lie  was  requested  to  examine  the  case  of  Levi  Suydam^  aged  23  years, 
a  native  of  Salisbury,  Con.  At  tlie  exciting  and  warmly- contested  election 
■of  the  spring  of  that  year,  almost  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  the 
liuman  form,  of  the  male  sex,  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ballot- 
box.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned person  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  to  be  made  a  f ree?«(m ;  he  was 
■challenged  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  a  female 
than  a  male,  and  that  in  his  physical  organization  he  partook  of  both  sexes. 
The  following  was  the  result  of  the  first  examination  by  Dr.  Barry  : — There 
Tvas  a  mons  veneris,  covered  with  hair  in  the  usual  way ;  an  imperforate  penis, 
■subject  to  erections,  about  two-and-a-half  inches  in  length,  with  correspond- 
ing dimensions ;  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  was  connected  by  the  cuticle  and 
cellular  membrane  to  the  pubis,  leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  free,  or  not 
bound  up,  and  towards  the  pubic  region.  This  penis  had  a  well-formed  glans, 
— a  depression  in  the  usual  place  of  the  outlet  for  urine,  with  a  Avell-defined 
prepuce.  The  scrotum  Avas  not  fully  developed,  inasmuch  as  it  Avas  but  haK 
the  usual  size,  and  not  pendulous.  In  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  right  side  oi 
the  penis,  there  was  one  testicle,  of  the  size  of  a  common  filbert,  with  a  sper- 
matic cord  attached.  In  the  perineum,  at  the  root  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
&n  opening  existed  through  which  micturition  was  performed  :  this  opening 
.was  large  enough  to  admit  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary-sized  catheter. 
:Having  found  a  penis  and  one  testicle,  although  imperfectly  developed.  Dr. 
Barry,  Avithout  further  examination,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  person  in 
.question  Avas  a  male  citizen,  and  consequently  entitled  to  vote  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  heeman  ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  in  April  (election-day),  Dr.  Barry  AA^as 
informed  that  Dr.  Ticknor  would  oppose  this  person's  admission  on  medical 
^•ounds.  Suydam  came  forAvard ;  and  Dr.  Ticknor  objected  to  him  as  a.  female^ 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  vote.  Dr.  Barry  then  stated  to  the  meeting,  that, 
from  an  examination  he  had  made,  he  considered  the  person  in  question  to  be 
.a  male;  and  requested  that  Dr.  Ticknor  might,  Avith  the  consent  of  Suydam, 
retire  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  examine  him  for  himself.  This  Avas  done, 
when  Dr.  Ticknor  ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  person  Avas 
xeaUy  a  male.  He  Avas  accordingly  admitted  a  ixeeman,  and  his  vote  was  re- 
ceived and  registered. 

A  few  days  after  the  election,  Dr.  Barry  heard  that  Suydam  had  regularly 
menstruated  as  a  Avoman  !  His  sister  informed  him  (Dr.  Barry)  that  she  had 
washed  for  him  for  years,  and  that  he  menstruated  as  regularly,  but  not  so 
profusely,  as  most  Avomen.  When  questioned,  he  very  unAvillingly  confessed 
that  such  Avas  the  fact.  He  Avas  again  examined  by  the  tAvo  physicians,  when 
the  following  additional  particulars  Avere  elicited : — Said  Suydam  Avas  five  feet 
tAVO  inches  in  height,  light-coloured  hair,  fair  complexion,  Avith  a  beardless 
chin,  and  decidedly  a  sanguineous  temperament,  narroAV  shoulders,  and  broad 
hips — in  short,  every  Avay  of  a  feminine  figure.  There  Avere  Avell-developed 
breasts,  Avith  nipples  and  areolae.  On  passing  a  female  catheter  into  the  open- 
ing through  Avhich  micturition  Avas  performed,  and  through  Avhich  he  again 
stated  he  had  a  periodical  bloody  discharge  monthly, — instead  of  traversing  a 
■canal  and  draAving  off  urine,  the  catheter  appeared  to  enter  immediately  a 
passage  similar  to  the  vagina,  three  or  four  inches  in  dejith,  and  in  Avhich  there 
Avas  a  considerable  play  of  the  instrument.  He  stated  that  he  had  amorous 
desires,  and  that  at  this  time  his  inclination  Avas  for  the  male  sex :  his  femi- 
nine propensities,  such  as  a  fondness  for  gay  coloiu's,  for  pieces  of  calico, 
■comparing  and  placing  them  together,  an  aversion  for  bodily  labour,  and  an 
inability  to  perform  the  same,  had  been  remarked  by  many.  Dr.  Barry 
further  learned  from  an  old  lady  who  Avas  present  at  the  birth  of  Suydam, 
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that  on  the  second  day  after  his  birth,  Dr,  Delamater,  who  attended  as  ac- 
coucheur, made  -with  an  instrument  the  opening  through  which  he  had  ever 
since  performed  micturition.  ('American  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,'  Julj 
1847.) 

This  Avas  certainly  an  embarrassing  case ;  one  to  which  Lord  Coke's  rule 
for  a  decision,  i.e.  the  prevalence  of  either  sex,  is  hardly  applicable.  The- 
presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testicle  referred  the  being  to  the  male  sex,  while- 
the  bodily  configuration,  and  still  more  strongly  the  periodical  menstrual 
discharge,  referred  him  to  the  female  sex.  The  right  of  voting  might  have 
been  fairly  objected  to,  because,  while  the  female  characters  were  decided,  the 
organs  indicative  of  the  male  sex  are  described  as  having  been  imperfectly 
developed. 

Dr.  Hartshorne,  an  American  physician,  quotes  a  case  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dr.  Gross,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States,  to  destroy  all  sexu- 
ality, and  thereby  all  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the  case  of  an  infant  whose^ 
sexual  organs  were  imperfect.  (A  report  of  this  case  Avill  be  found  in  the 
'American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.'  for  Oct.  1852,  and  in  the  'Edin.  Monthly 
Jour.'  for  Jan.  1853.)  The  child,  when  seen  by  Dr.  Gross,  was  three  years  of" 
age,  and  had  always  up  to  that  period  been  regarded  as  a  girl,  and  in  fact; 
had  been  so  pronounced  at  her  birth  by  the  accoucheur.  At  the  age  of  two  years 
she  began  to  evince  the  taste,  disposition,  and  feelings  of  the  male  sex  :  she 
rejected  dolls  and  similar  articles  of  amusement,  and  became  fond  of  boyish 
sports.  She  was  well-gT0A\m,  perfectly  healthy,  and  quite  fleshy.  Her  hair  was- 
dark  and  long,  the  eyes  black,  and  the  whole  expression  most  agreeable.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  external  genitals  disclosed  the  following  circum- 
stances : — There  was  neither  a  penis  nor  a  vagina  ;  but  instead  of  the  former- 
there  was  a  small  clitoris,  and  in  place  of  the  latter  a  superficial  depression  or' 
cul-de-sac  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  devoid  of  everything  like  an 
aperture  or  inlet.  The  urethra' occupied  the  usual  situation  (in  the  female  ?)• 
and  appeared  to  be  natural ;  the  nymphas  were  remarkably  diminutive,  but 
the  labia  were  well  developed,  and  contained  each  a  well-formed  testicle 
quite  as  large  and  as  firm  as  this  organ  generally  is  in  boys  at  the  same  age.. 
The  hips,  chest,  thighs,  and  upper  limbs  were  perfect.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  child  was  an  androgymis,  i.e.  there  was  im- 
perfect development  of  the  sexual  organs,  with  predominance  of  those  of  the 
male.  There  was  no  indication  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  nor  any  external  pecu- 
liarity, except  that  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  hermaphrodites,  in  which^ 
there  is  an  arrest  of  male  development,  but  no  intermixture  of  the  sexes.  Dr. 
Gross  considered  that,  for  the  child's  future  welfare  and  happiness,  it  would, 
be  better  that  it  should  have  no  testicles  at  all,  than  that  it  should  retain  them, 
luider  such  an  imperfect  development  of  the  other  organs.  He  therefore  re- 
moved them  by  operation  from  the  labia  or  divided  scrotum,  and  had  the 
dissatisfaction  to  find  that  they  were  perfectly  formed  in  every  respect,  and 
that  the  spermatic  cords  were  quite  natural.  The  operation  was  performed, 
in  July  1849,  and  three  years  subsequently  (in  1852)  it  was  found  that  emas- 
culation was  complete,  for  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  being  had  mate- 
rially changed,  and  were  those  of  a  girl :  she  was  found  to  take  great  delight 
in  sewing  and  housework,  and  she  no  longer  indulged  in  riding  on  sticks  and 
other  boyish  exercises. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  performance  of  this  operation — namely,  the 
entire  deprivation  of  sex,  and  thereby  of  any  sexual  feelings  in  after-life — 
appear  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  clear,  from  Dr.  Gross's  description,, 
that  this  being  was  deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  male  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  testicles.  (See  the  case  of  Levi  Suydam,  ante,  p.  284.)  Dr.  Gross 
appears  to  have  contemplated  the  case  only  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view  : 
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but-  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  power  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  so  highly  valued — where  they  depend  on  direct  proofs' 
of  sex,  and  are  so  strongly  contested  by  opposing  parties — it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion  whether  he  has  not  here  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  political  rights  of  sucTi 
beings,  in  thus  wilfully  destroying  the  physical  evidence  of  the  male  sex  !  In 
this  countrv  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether  he  had  not  rendered  him- 
seK  liable  in  damages  for  thus  tampering  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Concealed  sex. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  in  some  cases  sex  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  dress,  appearance,  or  even  voice  of  the  individual. 
Cases  in  Avhich  males  have  passed  for  many  years  unsuspectedly  as  females, 
and  vice  versa,  have  been  numerous.     In  some  instances  the  secret  has  been 
disclosed  only  by  death.     Facts  of  this  kind  belong  rather  to  the  annals  of 
imposture  than  to  those  of  medical  jurisprudence.     A  somewhat  singular  case 
of  this  description,  that  of  Eliza  Edwards,  occurred  to  me  in  1833.     Ail'  un- 
elaimed  body  was  sent  to  Guy's  Hospital,  by  the  Inspector  of  anatomy,  as  a 
female  :  on  removing  the  dress,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  that  of  a  male  ! 
From  some  suspicion  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  habits  of  this" 
person,  a  Coroner's  inquest  was  held.     It  turned  out  that  the  deceased,  Avhose 
age  was  24,  had  assumed  the  dress  of  a  female  at  the  age  of  14,  and  had  per- 
formed in  many  parts  of  England  as  an  actress.    The  features  had  a  somewhat 
feminine  character  ;  the  hair  was  very  long,  and  parted  in  the  centre  ;  the  beard 
had  been  carefully  plucked  out,  and  the  remains  of  this  imder  the  chin  had  been 
concealed  by  a  peculiar  style  of  dress.     It  was  remarked  during  life  that  the 
voice  was  hoarse.    The  breasts  were  like  those  of  a  male,  and  the  male  sexual 
'Organs  Avere  perfectly  developed.    They  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  great 
^stretching,  and  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  forward  and  secured  to  the  lower 
rpart  of  the  abdomen.     The  state  of  the  rectum  left  no  doubt  of  the  abomina- 
Ible  practices  to  which  this  individual  had  been  addicted.     It  was  found  that 
•death  had  taken  place  from  natural  causes.     The  most  remarkable  circum- 
:  stance  in  this  case  is,  that  the  deceased  had  been  attended  in  his  last  illness  by 
■an  eminent  physician  (now  deceased)  for  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and  so  well  wfis  the 
imposition  maintained,  that  his  medical  attendant  did  not  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  the  real  sex  of  his  patient  !     ('  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.'  Feb.  1833,  p.  168.) 
A  more  remarkable  case,  in  Avhich  a  female  had  successfully  personated  a  male 
for  many  years,  occurred  in  1865.    I  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  James  Barry,  who 
•was  well  known  as  Staff  Assistant- Surgeon  and  Inspector  of  Hospitals.    In  the 
following  description  the  sex  is  retained  underwhich  Dr.  Barry  was  knoAvn  while 
living.    He  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  although  suspicions  had  existed 
•  among  those  who  had  personally  known  him,  that  he  laboui'ed  under  sorfcte 
;  sexual  defect,  it  was  only  proved  after  his  death  that  he  was  really  a  womati. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  nobleman.  When,  where, 
:and  how  he  passed  through  his  medical  studies  no  one  knows,  but  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  fi-om  Edinburgh  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.     The  learned  examiners  of  the  Edinburgh  College  may 
:  at  this  time  have  been  easily  deceived  respecting  the  sex  of  the  candidate. 
'  The  you.ng  physician  entered  the  army,  and  served  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
St.  Helena,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  the  West  Indies.    Although  eccen- 
.tric,  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  on  various  occasions  great  professional  skill. 
He  was  noted  for  being  very  quarrelsome,  and  on  one  occasion  at  the  Cape  he 
■challenged  and  fought  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer.    In  due  course  he  retired 
:  fi-om  the  service,  received  a  pension,  and  was  made  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 
In  1857-8,  and  subsequently,  I  saw  Dr.  Barry,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
■  observing  him  for  several  days.     His  appearance  and  manners  were  effenli- 
inate.     His  face  and  hands  were  smooth  and  white,  like  those  of  a  woman  ;  he 
iiad  no  beard  or  whiskers.     He  was  irritable  and  vain  :  he  was  well-informed 
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and  able  to  talk  on  most  professional  subjects  in  a  manner  wliicli  stowed  that 
lie  bad  studied  tbem  witb  care.  His  habits  were  peculiar ;  he  was  a  vege- 
tarian in  diet,  and  at  dinner  ate  fruit  or  vegetables,  which  he  first  soaked 
thoroughly  in  water  in  order  to  remove,  as  he  informed  his  fi-iends,  the  ani- 
malculge  upon  them.  He  was  thin,  and  in  stature  resembled  a  woman,  his 
limbs  being  small,  but  in  good  proportion.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  squeaking, 
quite  unlike  that  of  a  man.  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  all  those 
who  saw  him  was  that  he  laboured  under  some  sexual  malformation.  After 
his  death,  however,  it  Avas  found  that  he  had  the  sexual  organs  of  a  woman. 
He  had  specially  desired  that  no  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  should 
be  made,  but  this  order  was  disobeyed,  a  special  report  having  been  ordered 
by  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  in  assuming  the  attri- 
butes and  duties  of  an  army  medical  officer,  he  could  have  so  successfully  main- 
tained the  deception  through  a  long  life.  "Whether  he  menstruated  or  not 
does  not  appear.  Although  always  accompanied  by  a  black  man  as  a  valet,  he 
was  very  secret  with  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  present  Avhile  he 
was  dressing.  He  is  said  to  have  always  wona  a  peculiar  and  tight-fitting 
dress.  His  military  companions  and  associates  may  have  rested  content  mth 
the  belief  that  he  was  labouring  under  some  sexual  defect ;  but  the  Army 
Medical  Board  appears  to  have  been  easily  deceived,  as  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  titles,  privileges,  and  pensions  to  a  woman  wearing  the  attire  of  a  man. 
"With  such  a  successful  precedent  before  them  the  Examining  Board  of  Edin- 
burgh are  hardly  justified  in  excluding  women  from  pi'ofessional  study  and 
examination.        ^^j^^  r lL^  ^'^  5*-^^-  ?-W  -  ^  <^<.^  .: 4    :  ?  '".>     A 
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CHAPTER  71. 

IMPOTENCr PHYSICAL   CAUSES — PROCREATIVE  POWER    IK   THE  MALE PUBERTY — • 

CONVICTIONS    FOR    RAPE AGE    FOR   VIRILITY LOSS    OF   VIRILE    POWER  BY   AGE 

.     ■ — POWERS    OF    CRY'PSORCHIDES    AND    MONORCHIDES. 

Definition. — Impotency  is  defined  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse. 
It  may  depend — 1st,  upon  physical,  2ndly,  upon  moral  causes.  "With  regard 
to  the  moral  causes  of  impotency  they  do  not  concern  a  medical  jurist.  Such 
causes  are  not  recognized  by  law,  and  he  has  no  duty  to  perform  beyond  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  medicine  to  the  purposes  of  the  law. 
,  Causes. — Impotency  may  arise  from  age, — from  certain  physical  causes,  e.g. 
disease, — or  from  congenital  malformation  or  defect.  "With  regard  to  physical 
causes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  which  are  remediable  and 
those  which  are  not.  The  presence  of  disease  of  the  testicle,  such  as  atrophy 
or  fungous  tumours,  may  give  rise  to  incapacity ;  but  the  incapacity  may  be 
sometimes  removed  by  an  operation  or  by  medical  treatment,  and  therefore 
the  physical  cause  may  be  removed  : — in  other  words  it  is  remediable.  To  such 
<;ases  as  these  the  law  does  not  extend ;  but  it  is  always  expected,  in  alleged 
incapacity,  that  the  practitioner  examined  on  the  subject  should  be  able  to  say 
•whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  prospect  of  cure.  Upon  this  point  a  knowledge  of 
Ills  profession  can  alone  assist  him ;  no  rules  can  be  laid  dovm  for  his  gui- 
dance, for  there  may  not  be  two  cases  that  will  precisely  resemble  each  other 
in  their  features.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  of 
impotency  which  are  of  an  irremediable  nature,  or  those  in  which  the  inca- 
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pacity  is  absolute  and  permanent ;  a  point  upon  wliich  a  medical  opinion  isi 
chiefly  required. 

In  strictness  of  language,  the  definition  of  impotency,  as  above  given,  ma}'- 
be  applied  to  a  woman  as  Avell  as  to  a  man;  and,  imdoubtedly,  a  physical 
incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse  may  exist  in  either  sex.  As  an  instance  of '• 
this  incapacity  in  the  female,  may  be  mentioned  occlusion  of  the  vagina — a 
condition  not  necessarily  indicative  of  sterility.  The  mere  occlusion  of  the, 
vagina  may  be  a  remediable  form  of  the  malady ;  but  its  entire  obliteration 
would  be  absolute  and  irremediable.  This  latter  condition,  however,  is  the; 
only  instance  of  complete  impotency  in  a  female.  A  protrusion  of  the  uterus 
or  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina  is  mentioned  by  some  Avriters  as  a  cause  of 
physical  incapacity  for  intercourse  ;  but  these  forms  of  disease  may  commonly 
be  remedied  by  art,  and  therefore  require  no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

In  professional  language,  the  term  impotencjj  has  been  hitherto  applied  exclu- 
sively to  a  defect  in  the  male  sex ;  and  the  term  sterility  is  usually  confined  toi 
all  those  conditions  in  the  woman  which  not  only  render  intercourse  impossible, 
but  Avhich  render  it  unfruitful.  A  man  may,  however,  be  sterile  without  being- 
impotent  — a  condition  observed  in  some  crypsorchides  ;  or  he  may  be  impotent . 
without  being  sterile,  as  where  proper  intercovirse  is  prevented  by  reason  of 
physical  defect  in  the  virile  member,  although  the  testicles  may  be  in  a  normal; 
condition.  See  on  this  subject,  Ciu-ling  on  '  Sterility  in  Man  '  (1864).  This- 
author  points  out  that  sterility  in  the  male,  apart  from  impotency,  may  de- 
pend on  three  causes — 1st,  malposition  of  the  testicles  ;  2ndly,  obstructions  in; 
the  excretory  ducts ;  and  3rdly,  impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  seminal  fluid.^ 
A  man  may  not  be  impotent,  i.e.  not  incapable  of  intercourse,  but,  by  reason  of 
one  of  the  conditions  above-mentioned,  such  intercourse  would  be  unfruitful. 
In  reference  to  the  male,  the  English  law  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  the 
establishment  of  impotency  from  some  clear  and  demonstrable  cause,  and,  un- 
less the  alleged  sterility  were  accompanied  by  impotency,  it  woiild  take  ne^ 
cognizance  of  that  condition.  Sterility  from  such  causes  could  hardly  be  de- 
monstrated during  the  life  of  a  person — it  would  rest  chiefly  on  presumption. 
or  probability. 

Procreative  power  in  the  male.  Puberty. — Until  the  period  of  puberty  the- 
testicles  are  small,  and  they  increase  very  little  in  size  in  proportion  to  other- 
parts.  Mr.  Curling  found  that  the  size  of  the  seminal  tubes  differed  but  little- 
at  the  ages  of  18  months  and  8  years.  The  sexual  function  in  the  male  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  proper  development  of  these  organs ;  but  the  age  at  which, 
it  appears  differs  in  different  persons.  The  age  of  puberty  in  a  healthy  male  in 
this  coimtry  varies  from  14  to  17  years  ;  its  appearance  is,  however,  affected 
by  climate,  constitution,  and  the  moral  circumstances  imder  which  the  indivi-^ 
dual  is  placed  :  in  some  cases  it  is  not  fully  developed  until  the  age  of  21.  ■ 
The  access  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  indirectly  connected  Avith  the  subject- 
rape.  A  boy  under  the  age  ol  fourteen  years  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  inca-' 
pable  of  committing  a  rape.  (1  Hale,  p.  631,  and  Mathew's  '  Digest,'  p.  57.)' 
In  a  recent  case  in  which  a  boy  of  this  age  (14)  Avas  charged  with  rape  the 
learned  judge  directed  an  acquittal.  Although  in  other  felonies  sometimes) 
malitia  supplet  aitatem,  yet  as  to  this  particular  act,  the  law  presumes  him  to  be: 
impotent.  Eecorded  cases,  however,  show  that  boys  of  this  age  are  not  always 
impotent.  Whether  a  boy  under  fourteen  can  or  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  rape,' 
ought  to  depend  partly  on  the  proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  and  partly  on  bodily 
capacity  to  commit  the  crime.  The  last  may  give  rise  to  a  medical  question 
respecting  the  age  at  which  virile  powers  are  acquired.  Instances  of  preco- 
cious puberty  are,  it  is  Avell  known,  very  frequent.  According  to  the  statute 
law  now  in  force  proof  of  penetration  only  is  required  to  complete  the  crime. 
As  proof  of  emission  is,  therefore,  no  longer  necessary,  it  may  become  a  tech-- 
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nical  question  Avhether,  admitting  the  existence  of  guilty  knowledge,  the  crime 
might  not  be  completed  in  law  long  before  the  signs  of  puberty  Avere  fully  de- 
veloped. This  question  is  very  likely  to  arise,  Avhere  boys  are  charged  with 
the  crime  of  rape  upon  female  infants.  The  proof  of  the  fact  must  rest  with 
the  medical  evidence.  It  is  singular  that  the  present  English  law  of  rape  may, 
in  strictness,  be  made  to  include  eunuchs  and  infants,  as  well  as  male  adults. 
In  Recj.  V.  King  (York  "Winter  Assizes,  ]853),  a  boy  aged  15  was  convicted  of 
rape  on  a  girl  under  10  years  of  age.  In  a  case  elsewhere  related  (see  Eape), 
a  boy  aged  19  communicated  syphilis  to  a  girl  of  6  years  of  age.  It  appears 
that  in  India  puberty  shows  itself  much  earlier  in  the  male.  Dr.  Chevers, 
quoting  from  the  'ISlizamut  Adawlut  Reports,'  states  that  a  boy  of  13  or  14 
years  of  age  was  found  guilty  of  rape  and  sentenced,  in  consideration  of  his 
youth,  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  A  lad  of  14  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a 
girl  of  the  same  age;  and  in  another  case  a  boy  only  ten  ijears  old  was  con- 
victed of  rape  on  a  girl  3  years  of  age  !  He  Avas  sentenced  to  a  year's  impri- 
sonment.    ('  Med  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  463.) 

The  seminal  secretion  in  the  male  is  not  considered  to  be  prolific  until  it 
contains  those  peculiar  filiform  bodies  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
spermatozoa  or  zoosperms.  These  are  regarded  by  some  physiologists  as  para- 
sitic animals,  but  by  others,  with  some  probability,  as  freely  moving  cilia. 
('  Recent  Advances,'  Baly  and  Kirkes,  1848.)  All  agree  that  they  are  normal 
and  essential  constituents  of  the  healthy  and  prolific  seminal  fluid.  They  are 
peculiar  to  the  spermatic  secretion,  and,  in  healthy  males,  are  always  present 
in  it  after  the  age  of  puberty.  They  disappear  in  certain  states  of  disease,  and 
sometimes  in  advanced  age  :  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  undeveloped  tes- 
ticles of  crypsorchides.  In  cases  in  which  they  are  absent,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  person  is  impotent,  or  that  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  procreation.  (See  on  this  subject  '  Observations  on  Sterility  in 
Man,'  by  T.  B.  Curling,  1864.)  In  this  pamphlet  one  case  is  related  in  which 
a  man,  £et.  42,  who  was  married,  and  whose  wife  had  borne  a  son  then  8  years 
of  age,  had  died  after  four  days'  illness  from  strangulated  hernia.  The  testicles, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  found  in  the  inguinal  canals,  were  examined 
separately  by  Drs.  Gosselin  and  Godard,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  discovered  in 
either  of  them  (p.  9).  But  these  may  have  been  formerly  present  although 
absent  at  the  time  of  examination,  as  the  child  begotten  was  then  eight  years 
of  age.  During  this  long  interval,  the  secretion  may  have  undergone  a  change^ 
and  have  become  unprolific. 

The  direct  agency  of  the  spermatozoon  in  fecundation  has  been  investigated 
by  the  late  Mr.  Newport.  ('  Philos.  Trans.'  1853,  vol.  143,  part  2,  p.  234.) 
I  can  here  only  briefly  allude  to  his  researches.  His  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  the  amphibia,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  would  appear  from 
these  (and  his  inferences  are  fairly  applicable,  within  certain  limits,  to  animals 
and  man),  that  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  seminal  secretion  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  impregnation  of  a  female, — in  fact,  that  the  fecundating  power 
resides  in  these  living  and  moving  molecules.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that 
active  motion  in  the  spermatozoon  is  essential  to  fecundation  :  thus,  Avhen  they 
are  motionless  or  dead,  ova  are  not  impregnated  by  them,  and  the  power  of  im- 
pregnation is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  this  motion.  The  impotency 
arising  from  advanced  age  in  the  human  subject,  is  probably  not  so  much 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  spermatozoa  in  the  male  secretion,  as  to  their  power  of 
motion  being  exceedingly  feeble.  We  learn,  further,  that  impregnation  was 
more  certain  Avhen  the  quantity  of  spermatozoa  supplied  to  the  ovtma  Avas  not 
reduced  to  a  minimum  :  hence,  Avhatever  may  be  the  precise  quantity  of  the 
spermatic  secretion  necessary  to  eiFect  normal  impregnation,  it  is  thus  proved 
that  a  definite  quantity  of  spermatozoa,  or  of  healthy  spermatic  fluid,  is  re-- 
VOL.  II.  u 
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quired  to  fecundate.  Exhaustion  from  any  cause,  and  probably  from  venereal 
excess  or  self -abuse,  may  lead  to  a  loss  of  procreative  power,  by  reducing 
the  number  and  diminishing  the  active  moving  powers  of  the  spermatozoa. 
How  fecundation  is  effected  by  this  incorporation  of  the  spermatozoa  with 
the  ovum,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  embryo  is  not  the  product  of  the 
evolution  or  development  of  a  spermatozoon.  The  nature  of  the  change  is  a 
m.ystery  which  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  hxunan  research.  The 
existence  of  sterilitv  in  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  female,  and  a  want  of  pro- 
creative  power  in  the  sexes  when  the  individuals  are  otherwise  healthy,  are  to 
some  extent  explained  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Newport's  researches.  Without 
the  i^enetration  of  the  ovum  there  is  no  fecundation,  and  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  affect  this  result  are  very  numerous. 

Ill  reference  to  the  human  ovum,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  immediate  or 
direct  contact  with  the  male  fluid  which  occurs  in  the  amphibia.  The  human 
ovum  niay  come  into  contact  with  the  spermatozoa  either  at  the  ovary,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  but  the  spermatozoa 
may  lose  their  active  motion  before  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  or  the  tube ; 
they  may  not  be  in  sufficient  number,  or  may  not  meet  the  ovum  under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  penetration.  It  is  probable  that  the  ovum  may  main- 
tain its  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the  female  for  a  considerable  time  after  its 
extrusion  ;  and  although  the  chances  of  impregnation  may  be  thereby  reduced, 
yet  fecundation  may  occur  if  all  other  circumstances  he  favourable.  This 
Avould  explain  the  occurrence  of  conception  at  any  time  between  two  menstrual 
periods.     (See  '  Date  of  Conception,'  p.  244.) 

Impotency  from  age. — It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  male  is  incapable  of 
procreating  until  spermatozoa  have  appeared  in  the  seminal  secretion,  and  that 
he  loses  this  power  when  they  disappear.  The  age  at  which  they  are  formed 
varies  with  all  the  causes  that  affect  puberty.  Mr.  Curling  has  informed  me 
that  he  found  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  boy  aged  18  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  they  appear  much  earlier  than  this.  This  gentleman  found 
spermatozoa  in  the  liquid  taken  from  the  testicles  of  a  man  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age,  and  on  one  occasion  in  the  testicles  of  a  person  aged  eighty-seven. 
Wagner  states  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  secretions  of  men  between  70 
■and  80  years  of  age.  M.  Rayer  found  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  man  ^t.  82 
years  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Juia  2,  1849).  Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded 
\>j  Debrou.  ('  Gaz.  Hebdom.'  4th  Janvier,  1861,  p.  6.)  Facts  tend  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  fecundating  power  may  be  retained  by  the  male  up 
to  the  age  of  100.  M.  Dieu  of  the  Invalides  has  given  the  results  of  105  au- 
topsies of  men  between  the  ages  of  64  and  97.  There  were  no  sj^ermatozoa  in 
64  of  the  105,  i.e.  in  61  per  cent,  no  spermatozoa  were  foimd.  Four  of  the 
■cases  were  nonagenarians  :  of  these  none  had  spermatozoa.  ('  Amer.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci.'  April  1868,  p.  523.)  According  to  Dr.  Duplay,  the  seminal  fluid 
•of  old  men  contains  spermatozoa  even  when  they  are  beyond  the  age  for  fecun- 
dation ('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  4,  1853,  p.  581);  but  he  does  not 
.state  the  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

Sexual  propensities  are  often  strongly  developed  in  children,  and  they  may  be 
prolific  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  Ruttel  met  with  a  case  in  Avhich  a  girl  at  the  age 
of  14  became  pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A.'  1844,  p.  249.)  This  is  the  earliest  age  at  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  procreative  power  has  appeared  in  the  male.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
is  the  precise  ageat  which,  according  to  our  law,  a  boy  is  incapable  of  committing 
a  rape.  Dr.  Hartshorne  refers  to  an  instance  of  extraordinary  development  of 
the  male  sexual  organs  in  a  child  4  years  old.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct. 
1852,  p.  561.)  In  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy  or  affiliation,  this  question 
regarding  the  age  at  which  a  procreative  poAver  appears  in  the  male  may  have 
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ran  important  bearing  on  the  issue.     Thus  the  person  may  be  so  young  as  to 

:  render  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  a  child  imputed  to  him. 

.Cases  involving  questions  of  legitimacy  on  this  ground  are  not  heard  of  in  the 

I  present  day  ;  but  in  ancient  law-books  there  are  decisions  relative  to  the  ille- 

,gitimacy  of  children  born  during  marriage,  because  the  alleged  fathers  were 

.  7,  6,  and  even  3  years  old  !     (Amos.) 

The  following  case  in  reference  to  the  affiliation  of  children  occiu-red  in 

.  1840  : — A  woman  Avished  to  affiliate  a  child  on  a  youth  who  was  in  his  six- 

,  ieentli  year.  The  boy  denied  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  child  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  imputation  had  been  Avrongly  thrown  upon  him 

,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  real  offender.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  this  case  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rule  for  a  medical  man  to  follow  on 
these  occasions  is  this : — not  to  regard  the  mere  aqe  of  the  youth,  whether  he 
is  above  or  beloAV  the  average  age  of  puberty,  but  to  observe  whether  the 
sexual  organs  are  fully  developed,  and  whether  there  are  about  him  any  of  the 
marks  of  virility,  indicated  by  muscular  development,  the  growth  of  a  beard, 
and  a  change  in  the  voice.     If  these  signs  are  present,  whatever  may  be  his 

.  age,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sexual  functions  are  developed. 

.  We  occasionally  hear  of  instances  of  extraordinary  precocity ;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  sexual  poAver  is  generally  accompanied  by  other  well-marked  changes 
in  the  person.     Sometimes  these  changes  do  not  rnake  their  appeaa-ance  until. ,  ^,  ,^„/ 
after  the  age  oi  21.  ^^-^y^^jr^^^^^jj^^^^     _   y^—^V  _"^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it'may  be  a  question  at  what  time  the  procreative  power 
disappears  in  a  male.  That  impotency  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
advanced  age  is  undoubted ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  forms  no  legal  impediment 

.  to  the  marriage  of  parties,  however  old.  The  legal  presumption  is,  that  the 
generative  faculty  does  not  disappear  through  age  ;  and  if  this  be  alleged,  and 
legitimacy  disputed  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  satisfactorily  proved  hy  those 
who  would  benefit  by  the  allegation.  This  amounts  to  almost  an  impossibi- 
lity, because  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  fixed  age  at  which  the  sexual 
functions  cease  either  in  the  male  or  female  ;  and  individuals,  at  least  of  the 
male  sex,  who  had  passed  the  ages  of  60,  70,  and  even  80  years,  have  been 
kno"wn  to  be  capable  of  fruitful  intercourse.  M.  Duplay  believes,  from  his 
anatomical  observations  on  the  bodies  of  aged  persons,  that  the  causes  of  impo- 
tency (sterility)  in  advanced  age  are  to  be  foimd  rather  in  the  excretory  than 
in  the  secretory  apparatus.  Thus  he  has  met  with  obliterations  in  the  canal 
of  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  vesiculae,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  and  passage  of  the  seminal  fluid.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  June  28,  1856,  p.  650.)  Lord  Erskine,  inthe  Banbu7y  Peerage 
<ilaim,  quoted  the  case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  married  at  77,  and  had 
iour  children,  the  last  when  he  was  81.  Dr.  Schneider  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  man  of  71  had  a  child  by  his  wife,  who  was  only  17,  the  figures  re- 
presenting the  respective  ages  being  here  precisely  reversed.  (Henke's  '  Zeit- 
Bchrift,'  1842,  2,  165.)  Dr.  Ruttel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  at  the 
age  of  92  years,  married  and  had  two  children  by  his  wife.  The  retention  of 
procreative  power  became  a  question  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Johnson  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  January,  1871.  In  1845,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  widoAver, 
being  then  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  married  his  second  wife,  a  factory 
girl  of  16.  She  obtained  great  influence  over  him,  and  induced  him  to  quarrel 
with  the  children  of  his  first  marriage,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.    In  1861,  when 

•  Mr.  Johnson  Avas  upwards  of  77  years  old,  Mrs.  Johnson  bare  a  child,  which 
died.     In  1862  and  1865  two  more  children  were  born,  who  Avere  the  de- 

.  f  endants  in  the  suit.     As  Mr.  Johnson  Avould  have  been  of  the  age  of  78  and 
81  at  the  time  these  children  Avere  born,  it  was  alleged  that  they  could  not 
have  been  begotten  by  him  and  Avere  not  his  children.     Mr.  Johnson  died  in 
-  ,  .         .  ji,  2  •     .  ■       .  ■    ,      •      " 
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1869,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  property,  with  a  will  and  codicil,  affecting  the- 
two  families.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  declined  to  make  any  order.  He  tlioughlr. 
it  hopeless  for  the  plaintiffs  to  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  horn  while  her  husband  was  living  with  her,  and  designated  by  hinr 
as  his  children  in  his  will,  were  not  his  children.  It  was,  however,  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  case,  that  the  testator  lived  fifteen  years  with  his  young- 
wife  -without  having  had  any  children,  and  that  they  rather  rapidly  appeared 
in  succession  when  he  was  between  77  and  81  jenrs  old.  AVhen  the  procrea- 
tive  power  even  appears  to  be  lost  at  an  advanced  age,  the  stimulus  for  inter- 
course is  often  very  great.  Dr.  Riittel  mentions  cases  in  which  these  erotic 
feelings  were  remarked  by  him  in  reference  to  men  between  75  and  86  years-- 
of  age.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1844,  p.  252.)  In  all  cases  of  prolonged  virility 
it  is  observed  that  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  also  retained  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  showing  the  close  relation  which  exists  between  the  sexual 
function  and  coi'poreal  development,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  was  clearly  laid  do-wn  in  the  Banhurif 
Peerage  case,  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1806.  Lord  and  Lady 
Banbury  had  been  married  21  years,  without  having  had  issue,  when  his  lord- 
ship died  at  the  age  of  85  years.  The  peerage  was  claimed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  an  individual  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Lord  Banbury ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  Avas  alleged  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lady  Banbury  by  an  adulterer,, 
during  her  husband's  life.  According  to  the  evidence.  Lord  Banbury  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  existence,  and  the  child  had  always  been 
known  by  another  name.  (Amos,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  7,  p.  741.)  One  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  descent  of  the  claimant  was  con- 
tested, Avas  that  the  deceased  nobleman  had  become  impotent  through  age  ^ 
but  it  was  argued  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly  that  the  law  placed  no  limit  on  the  powers- 
and  faculties  of  men  in  this  respect.  The  assumed  impotency  of  the  husband 
on  the  ground  of  age,  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  alleged  offspring.  In  1813  the  House  decided  against  the  claim,  but 
not  on  the  ground  of  impotency  from  age  in  the  husband.  It  was  proved  that 
Lord  Banbury  was  hale  and  hearty  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  the  moral 
circumstances  of  the  case,  especially  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
from  the  husband,  were  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  child  through 
whom  the  claim  was  made,  was  not  the  offspring  of  Lord  Banbury.  This  case 
incontestably  proves  that  there  may  be  capacity  of  intercourse  and  possibility 
of  access  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  yet  every  species  of  moral  evidence  will 
be  admitted  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of  legitimacy  when  there  are 
reasonable  groimds  for  disputing  it.  Sir  S.  Eomilly  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  retention  of  procreative  power  in  advanced  age,  that  the  liberality  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  was  excessive ;  for  there  was  no  age,  from  seven 
upwards,  at  which  a  man  had  been  denied  the  power  of  procreating  children  I 
(See,  in  reference  to  this  stibject,  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  p.  332.) 
Males  at  the  age  of  14,  and  females  at  the  age  of  12,  are  legally  competent  to 
contract  marriage. 

Impotency  from  local  disease  or  accident. — The  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
penis  or  testicles,  either  by  disease,  accident,  or  fi'om  necessary  operations^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  a  man  irremediably  impotent.  The  loss  of  one 
or  both  testicles,  from  any  of  these  causes,  would  be  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  distinct  cicatrices  in  the  scrotum.  When  both  have  been  removed  by 
operation,  the  person  is  incm-ably  impotent ;  but  if  the  organs  are  healthy,  a 
sufficiency  of  the  sjjermatic  fluid  to  confer  procreative  powers  may  remain  in 
the  ducts  for  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks  after  the  operation.  Thiis  it  is  that  animals 
have  been  knoAvn  to  be  prolific  for  a  certain  time  after  castration ;  and  one  case 
is  on  record  in  which  a  man,  both  of  whose  testicles  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  gunshot,  is  said  to  have  retained  the  poAver  of  impregnating  his  wife  after 
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■the  healing  of  the  wound.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Krugelstein,  Henke's  '  Zeits- 
•  chrift,'  1842.,  1,  348  and  352.)  The  loss  of  one  testicle  only,  by  accident  or 
-operation,  does  not  render  a  man  impotent.  Monoi^cJndes,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  known  to  be  prolific.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  not  be  confounded 
Tyith  those  in  which  one  or  both  testicles  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

Monor chides  and  Cry psor chides. — In  some  rare  instances  the  testicles  do 
not  descend  into  the  scrotum  at  the  usual  period,  but  one  or  both  may  remain 
in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals,  and  only  descend  some  time  after 
^birth ;  or  one  may  be  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  remain  during  life 
in.  the  abdomen  ;  or  both  may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  of 
partial  descent  the  organs  have  been  mistaken  for  and  treated  as  ruptures  by 
the  application  of  a  truss  !  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  1,  249; 
'Curling  on  '  Disease  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.  p.  31.)  In  one  instance  the  at- 
7tempt  to  reduce  the  tumour,  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  the  application  of  a 
truss,  caused  the  death  of  the  person.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  2,  1861, 
^p.  240.)  When  one  testicle  only  has  descended,  there  is  no  ground,  cceteris 
j)aribus,  to  impute  impotency  :  the  descended  organ  has  been  found  healthy 
-and  to  contain  spermatozoa,  while  the  retained  testicle  and  its  ducts  have  not 
been  found  to  contain  spermatozoa.  Mr.  Curling  has  collected  six  of  these  cases, 
■of  which  four  fell  under  his  own  observation.  ('  On  Sterility  in  Man,'  1846, 
;.p.  6,  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23,  1861.)  When  neither  testicle  has 
"descended,  the  scrotum  will  be  found  empty,  without  any  scar  indicative  of 
.a  removal  by  operation,  but  the  other  marks  of  virility  may  still  be  present. 
These  persons  have  been  called  Crypsorchides,  while  those  who  have  only  one 
testicle  apparent  are  called  Monorchides.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  all  casesi 
-of  non-descent,  the  testicles  are  congenitally  defective,  and  further,  that  the 
persons,  although  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  are  incurably  sterile. 

The  non-descent  of  the  testicles  is  a  state  rarely  seen.     Mr.  Marshall  met 
"with  only  one  case  of  non-descent  of  one  testicle  in  1,000  recruits,  and  with 
one  case  of  non- descent  of  both  testicles  in  10,000  recruits.     There  are  three 
j)reparations,  showing  the  non-descent  of  these  organs,  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital ;  one  of  them  was  taken  from  a  gentleman  who  shot  himself  from 
vdespondency  at  his  supposed  defective  condition.     Hunter  thought  that  the 
.o^ndescended  testicles  were  always  imperfect  both  in  their  structure  and  func- 
tions, and  that  crypsorchides  were  invariably  impotent  (sterile).     Some  recent 
Tesearches  have  tended  to  support  the  views  of  Hunter.     In  January  1860, 
Mx.  Partridge  communicated  to  the  Pathological  Society  the  case  of  a  man 
of  25,  in  whom  both  testicles  were  found  in  the  abdomen.     Several  specimens 
■of  the  secretion  Avere  examined,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.     Another 
>case  Avas  examined  with  a  like  result  ('  Lancet,'  January  1860,  p.  66),  and  a 
third  by  Mr.  Curling  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  February  23,  1861).    The  con- 
clusion to  which  these  observations  have  led  is,  that,  although  in  cases  of  non- 
■descent  there  may  be  a  capacity  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  would  not  be  prolific : 
the  person  will  be  sterile.     According  to  this  view,  malposition  of  the  organs 
,jnust  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  defective  condition :  as  a  resiilt  of  this 
malposition  they  are  not  capable  of  secreting  prolific  spermatic  fluid,  and  the 
person  is  as  sterile  as  if  he  had  no  testicles.     The  cases  of  monorchides  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Curling  (Op.  cit.  p.  8)  to  some  extent  support  this  theory,  since 
spermatozoa  were  found  only  in  the  fluid  of  that  testicle  which  occupied  its 
usual  position  in  the  scrotum.     He  has  also  collected  from  various  sources 
seven  cases  of  crypsorchides,  in  which  both  testicles  were. either  in  the  ab.do- 
]iien  or  in  the  inguinal  canals;  the  fluid  contained  in  them  was  destitute  of 
speri^atozoa,  and,  although  impotency  did  not  exist,  these  persons  either  were 
or  were  presumed  to  be  .unprolific.    M.  Godard  has  noticed  that^  .horses  wh.os,e 
testicles,  are.retained  in  the  abdomen,  althqughcapable  of  intercowse,  are.sterile. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  are,  however,  facts  which  are  wholly 
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inconsistent  Avith  this  theory.  Many  years  since  I  published  the  account'  of' 
tw6  cases  of  crypsorchides,  commimicated  to  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
Mr.  Cock.  The  testicles  in  these  men  had  not  descended,  but  their  virile  frmc- 
tions  were  undisputed.  One  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  30  years, 
had  been  twice  married,  and  had  had  children  by  each  wife,  besides  illegiti- 
mate children  Avhich  were  affiliated  on  him  during  the  time  he  lived  in  service. 
In  a  report  of  cases  of  hernia  by  the  late  Mr.  Poland  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,* 
1843, 1, 163),  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  a^t,  29,  a  crypsorchid,  whose  testicles  had 
never  descended.  Mr.  Poland  states  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  o£ 
scrotum,  but  the  penis  Avas  well- developed,  and  there  were  all  the  other  signs- 
of  virility.  This  man  married  Avhen  he  Avas  20  :  he  had  had  two  children  by 
his  first  Avife,  and  at  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital  had  been 
married  tAvo  years  to  a  second  Avife.  In  Janiiary  1862  I  saAv,  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, a  patient  under  ]\Ir.  Durham  :  the  testicles  of  this  man  had  not  descended 
—they  Avere  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  man  Avas  32  years  of  age,  Avell 
developed,  with  every  appearance  of  virility  about  him,  and  Avith  the  same 
masculine  development  AA'hich  is  seen  in  other  men  of  the  same  age.  This- 
man  Avas  married,  and  had  had  tAvo  children  by  his  Avife.  Since  puberty  he 
had  ahvays  been  competent,  and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  his  testicles  Avere 
inefficient.  Another  case  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Curling  (Op.  cit.  p.  9),  Avhich 
occurred  to  Dr.  Debrou,  of  Orleans.  The  testicles  Avere  in  the  inguinal 
canals ;  there  Avas  no  scrotum.  The  man  had  been  married,  and  had  had  one 
son  by  his  Avife. 

By  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  incontestably  established  that  crypsorchides 
are  not  necessarily  sterile,  and  that  no  absolute  riile  can  be  laid  down  respecting  ' 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  prolific  poAver  under  such  circumstances* 
It  has  been  objected  that,  in  the  above  instances  of  prolific  poAver,  spermatozoa  . 
have  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  spermatic  secretions  of  the  individuals, 
and  that  the  evidence  is  therefore  incomplete.     But  these  bodies  have  not 
been  proved  to  be  absent,  and  most  persons  Avill  agree  that  there  is  no  better-  • 
evidence  of  prolific  poAver  than  the  procreation  of  children,  Avhether  sperma- 
tozoa are  or  are  not  detected- — a  matter  which  Avill  sometimes  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  observation  or  experience  of  the  examiners  or,  it  may  be,  on  a  ■ 
morbid  state  of  the  secretion.   If  none  Avere  found  under  these  circumstances,, 
it  Avould  only  prove  that  our  present  theories  of  generation  Avould  require  ta 
be  modified.     In  one  case  Casper  found  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  emitted  by 
a  crypsorchid  ('  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  187).     One  affirmative  instance  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  of  Ihav,  to  overthroAV  ninety-nine  negative  instances ;  ' 
and,  as  a  physiological  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the  organs  which  have  not  de- 
scended, are  not  ahvays  defective  in  structure  or  fimction.     The  cases  hitherto  ■ 
observed  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  Avhether  it  is  the  rule 
or  the  exception  that  crypsorchides  should  be  found  prolific :  the  facts  above 
mentioned  clearly  prove  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  pronouncing 
them  to  be  absolutely  sterile  or  unprolific,  merely  because  their  testicles  are 
not  in  the  scrotum.    If,  Avith  a  non-descent  of  these  organs,  there  should  be  a 
non-development  of  the  other  external  organs,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
total  Avant  of  the  characters  of  virility,  then  the  person  may  be  impotent  or 
sterile.     The  testicles  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  either  congenitally  absent  or 
physically  imperfect — a  fact  only  ascertainable  by  an  examination  of  the  body 
after  death.     On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no  external  marks 
of  effeminacy,  or  other  grounds  for  suspecting  a  want  of  procreative  power, 
and  the  person  is  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  this  imperfection  does  not  offer 
any  bar  to  marriage,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.     It  Avould  not 
justify  a  medical  man  in  denying  the  paternity  of  a  child  on  a  question  of' 
affiliation,  bastardy,  or  inheritance ;  and  so  long  as  the  poAverof  sexual  inter-- 
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cotirse  existed,  it  would  not  justify  liim  in  pronouncing  the  person  to  be  in- 
curably sterile.  The  cttpacity  for  sexual  intercourse  is  the  fact  to  which  the 
English  law  commonly  looks  on  these  occasions.  K  this  exists,  then  it  will 
hardly  entertain  the  question — suiToimded  as  it  may  be  Avith  conflicting  medical 
opinions, — whether,  from  the  mere  retention  of  the  organs  in  the  abdomen,  the 
fluid  secreted  is  or  is  not,  microscopically  speaking,  of  a  prolific  nature  ?  Wo- 
men may  be  sterile  from  a  variety  of  causes  affecting  the  internal  organs,  only 
ascertainable  after  death.  The  ovaries  may  be  so  diseased  that  no  prolific  in- 
tercourse can  take  place,  although  there  may  be  no  physical  incapacity.  In  a 
case  related  at  p.  310,  the  incapability  of  conception  on  the  part  of  a  woman 
was  held  by  Dr.  Lushington  not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage ;  and  doubtless  the  Avant  of  poAver  on  the  part 
of  a  male  to  effect  impregnation,  imless  it  depended  on  some  visible  physical 
defect,  would  be  vieAved  in  a  similar  light.  Such  persons  are  not  impotent 
bxit  sterile,  and  sterility  in  an  irremediable  form  is  rather  assumed  than  demon- 
strated to  exist. 

The  presence  of  what  have  been  called  supernumerary  testicles  does  not 
affect  the  virile  poAvers  of  the  man.  These  have  in  general  been  found,  by 
dissection,  to  be  tumours  connected  Avith  the  healthy  glands,  and  not  at  all 
adding  to  or  interfering  with  their  functions.  Even  the  presence  of  tAvo  or 
three  penes,  according  to  Mende,  is  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  sexual  poAver, 
provided  only  one  possesses  the  normal  characters  of  the  male  organ.  This 
author  refers  to  cases  of  duplex  organs.  (' Ausfuhrl.  Handb.  d.  ger.  Med.,' 
4,  337.)  One  of  these  sexual  monsters,  a  youth  Avith  tAvo  distinct  penes,  Avas 
exhibited  in  London  some  years  since.  He  could  exercise  his  fiinctions  Avith 
either  organ,  but  there  Avas  only  one  testicle  to  each  penes. 

In  some  instances  there  is  an  arrest  of  dcA'elopment  in  the  external  organs  : 
and  Avith  this  there  is  generally  an  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Mr.  Farr  met 
with  a  case  in  a  man  aged  42,  in  whom  the  sexual  organs  remained  unde- 
veloped and  in  an  infantile  state.  There  Avas  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
testicles,  in  consequence  of  their  small  size.  On  examining  the  contents  of 
the  glands  microscopically,  no  spermatozoa  Avere  detected.  This  person's  voice 
Avas  effeminate,  and  he  Avas  devoid  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  pubes.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  40,  857.)  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  ahvays  to  be  inferred  that  a  male  Avith 
imperfectly  developed  organs  is  incurably  impotent.  The  folloAving  case  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cmrling  : — A  gentleman,  aged  26,  consulted  Mr.  Wilson  on  the 
propriety  of  his  entering  into  marriage.  His  penis  and  testicles  but  little 
exceeded  in  size  those  of  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  he  had  never,  until 
this  acquaintance  Avith  his  intended  Avife,  felt  the  desire  of  sexual  intercourse. 
He  married,  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  ;  and  at  the  age  of  28  the  organs 
had  attained  the  full  development  of  those  of  an  adult.  (Op.  cit.  p.  95.) 
Under  Avasting  of  the  testicle,  or  Avhen  the  gland  is  extensively  diseased,  and 
the  sexual  desire  disappears,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency.  The  func- 
tions of  these  organs  are  not,  hoAvever,  readily  impaired  by  local  disease.  The 
spermatic  secretion  is  still  properly  formed,  even  Avhen  only  a  small  part  of 
the  gland  remains  healthy, — a  fact  proved  by  a  microscopical  examination. 
Certain  diseases  of  the  appendages  of  the  testes  may,  hoAvever,  render  a  person 
sterile.  The  spermatic  secretion  is  commonly  suspended  in  most  severe  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  body.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  impotency 
(sterility)  in  the  adult,  Avhen  the  organs  are  apparently  sound,  is  sperma- 
torrhoea, arising  from  abuse  or  excess.  This,  however,  is  remediable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  treatment.  (See  Curling,  'Diseases  of  the  Testis,' 
ind  ed.  p.  38G  ;  also  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Jan.  23,  1858,  p.  05.) 

Epispadia  and  Ih/pospadia. — On  the  absence  of  the  penis,  as  Avell  as  on 
its  defective  organization,  as  causes  of  incapacity,  some  remarks  have  been 
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already  made  in  the  preceding  chapter.     Sometimes  the  defect  is  merely  con- 
nected with  the  urethra.     Thus,  the  orifice  may  be  on  the  dorsum  penis,  and 
in  other  cases  underneath  the  organ,  so  that  the  urethra  may  terminate  at  a 
variable  distance  from  the  glans  penis.     Those  labouring  under  the  former 
.-defect  are  said  to  have  epispadia,  and  under  the  latter  hypospadia  (from  utto, 
under,  and  mrau),  I  draw).     Several  cases  of  these  kinds  of  malformation 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Bryant.     ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1867,  p.  420.)    No 
two  cases  are  precisely  alike.      The  power  to  have  fruitful  intercourse  will 
in  either  case  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  urethral  aperture.    Ril'ttel  knew 
an  instance  of  a  hyposjDadian  having  several  children.     (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,' 
1844,  p.  258.)    Some  doubt  has  existed  respecting  the  virile  powers  of  those 
Avho  are  afi^'ected  with  hypospadia.     In  September  1850  a  lad,  aged  17,  was 
summoned  before  the  magistrates  of  Kidderminster  on  a  charge  of  affiliation, 
in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  a  girl  aged  18.     The  defence  was  that  he 
could  not  be  the  father  of  a  child,  because  there  was  such  a  malformation  of 
the  penis  as  to  prevent  prolific  intercourse.    On  examination,  the  iirethra  was 
found  to  terminate  on  the  under-  surface  of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  glans,  by  a  small  elliptical  orifice,  Avhich  allowed  the  tu'ine  to  pass, 
but  with  some  difficulty.     One  medical  witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  impossible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  the  defendant  should  possess 
,  procreative  power ;   another  freely  admitted  the  boy's  capacity,  and  the  case 
was  decided  against  the  defendant.     He  was  pronounced  to  be  the  father. 
('Med.  Times,'  Sept.  21,  1850,  p.  321.)      This  decision  was  physiologically 
correct.    When  the  urine  can  pass,  the  seminal  fluid  can  pass;   and  the  only 
question  is,  Avhether  the  intromission  can  be  such  as  that  the  misplaced  orifice 
should  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  vagina.      This  must  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  orifice.     [Cases  illustrative  of  the  fully  prolific  powers  of 
hypospadians  will  be  found  in  the  '  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  14,  1850,  p  |292  ;  and 
Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  392.     An  instance  of  the  virility  of  a  hypospadian  has  also 
been  published  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  in  the  '  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.,'  March 
1853,  p.  236.]     Similar  remarks  apply  to  epispadians.     These  malformations 
are  sometimes  remediable  by  operation ;   but  whether  remediable  or  not,  they 
are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  causes  of  impotency. 

A  case,  apparently  involving  a  question  of  this  kind,  was  tried  at  the  Man- 
chester Lent  Assizes,  1867  {Reg.  v.  Milner).  A  woman  was  indicted  for 
perjiu-y.  She  swore  that  one  Shepherd  was  the  father  of  her  child  in  an 
■affiliation  case.  A  few  months  before  the  child  was  born.  Shepherd  had 
married  another  woman.  Shepherd,  the  prosecutor,  swore  that  he  never  had 
liad  connexion  with  the  Avoman,  alleging  that  he  was  impotent  and  incapable. 
Three  surgeons  swore,  from  an  examination  of  Shepherd,  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  be  the  father  of  the  prisoner's  child.  Shepherd's  wife  also  swore  that 
her  marriage  had  never  been  consummated.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  had 
had  a  child.  Shepherd  was  asked  how,  tinder  these  circumstances,  he  came 
to  enter  the  marriage  state.  He  replied  that  they  did  not  desire  any  family, 
and  they  had  agreed  to  live  together.  Two  medical  men  were  then  called  for 
the  defence,  and  they  said,  although  Shepherd  was  somewhat  different  from 
other  men,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  he  might  have  a  family.  Mr. 
Justice  Shee  stopped  the  case,  and  said  that,  as  the  medical  evidence  was  very 
conflicting,  it  was  imjiossible  to  convict  the  woman. 

The  incapacity  for  intercourse  in  either  sex  may  arise  from  extensive  disease 
affecting  parts  in  and  around  the  organs  of  generation.  The  medical  opinion 
here  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumstances  attending  each  case. 

Impoteticy  from  corpot-eal  disease. — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  influ- 
ence of  local  disease  of  the  sexual  organs  in  affecting  virilitj^  has  been  con- 
sidered.    But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  may  come  before  a  practitioner 
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in  whict,  with  -well-formed  and  apparently  healthy  organs  in  the  male,  there 
will  be  a  state  of  impotency.  Sometimes  this  may  depend  on  natural  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  or  on  a  want  of  proper  development  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  systems  :  at  other  times  it  may  be  due  to  certain  diseases  producing 
cerebral  exhaustion  ('  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  p.  517),  and  it  is  then  of  a  temporary 
nature — persisting  while  the  body  is  still  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  disap- 
pearing on  recovery.  As  a  converse  fact,  there  are  certain  diseases  which  appear 
to  bring  out  the  dormant  virile  powers  of  persons,  or  to  excite  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  intensity  those  which  already  exist.  Thus  it  is  said  that  while  during 
an  attack  of  fever  there  is  complete  impotency,  in  convalescence  from  fever 
there  is,  occasionally,  extraordinary  salaciousness ;  but  this  statement  reqiiires 
confirmation.  Again,  there  are  some  diseases  which  neither  interrupt  nor  affect 
the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions. 

As  a  general  rule,  diseases  Avhich  do  not  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
find  which  are  not  attended  with  great  debility,  do  not  prevent  fruitful  inter- 
course. On  the  other  hand,  all  diseases  which  are  attended  or  followed  by 
great  debility  suspend  or  destroy  sexual  power.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned water  in  the  chest,  general  dropsy,  especially  if  attended  with  effusion 
in  the  sexual  organs, — nervous  and  malignant  fevers  which  affect  the  brain, — 
apoplexy,  palsy,  and  other  diseases  which  directly  attack  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow.  These  last-mentioned  diseases  probably  act  by  suspending  the  secre- 
tion or  altering  the  nature  of  the  prolific  fluid,  as  well  as  by  preventing  that 
erection  of  the  male  organ  without  which  intercourse  cannot  take  place.  The 
sexual  function  is  so  intimately  allied  to  bodily  vigour  and  nervous  energy, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  one  may  be  pronounced  to  be  essential  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  other.  Habits  of  drunkenness  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids 
or  narcotics,  such  as  opium  and  tobacco,  may  give  rise  to  impotency  by  the 
injiuy  done  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  (The  reader  will  find  this 
subject  fully  discussed  by  Mende,  'Ausfiihrl.  Handb.  der  ^ger.  Med.,'  vol.  4,'    ,    //Z~V 

These  cases  of  alleged  impotency  from  corporeal  disease,  when  they  require  ' 
to  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence,  create  great  difficulty.  In  Legge  v. 
Edmunds^  which  came  before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  in  1854-5,  a  ques- 
tion arose  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  conceived  during  wedlock  but 
born  four  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband.  In  presumption  of  law, 
the  child  was  legitimate,  because  husband  and  wife  were  at  the  time  living 
together,  and  conception  and  birth  were,  as  to  date,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  rules.  Two  months  preceding  the  supposed  date  of  concejition,  the 
.husband,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  was  seized  with  paralysis  (hemiplegia) 
accompanied  by  coma,  and  he  lost  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  his  body.  In 
about  a  month  he  partially  recovered,  but  the  paralysis  never  left  him.  A 
month  later  he  Avas  attacked  with  general  dropsy  and  disease  of  the  liver ; 
and  he  died  five  months  after  the  supposed  date  of  conception,  and  foiu: 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  A  year  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
the  widow  married  the  defendant,  the  alleged  adulterer,  and  had  by  him  four 
children ;  but  for  eight  years  preceding  the  death  of  her  first  husband  this 
nvoman  had  borne  no  child,  and  it  was  only  when  her  intimacy  Avith  the  al- 
leged adulterer  commenced,  and  during  her  husband's  illness,  that  she  became 
pregnant.  The  question  submitted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  and  myself  on  this  state 
of;  facts  was — Was  it  possible  or  probable  that  the  husband  could  have  be- 
gotten the  child  in  the  diseased  condition  in  which  he  was  represented  to  have 
been  at  the  date  of  conception  ?  The  opinion  given  was  that  it  Avas  possible, 
because  there  was  opportunity  of  access ;  and  sexual  power,  if  lost  by  the 
.attack  of  paralysis,  might  have  returned  at  a  time  corresponding  to  this  date ; 
but  we  considered  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     It  was  a^Ueged 
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that  diseases  of  this  kind  tended  to  suspend  sexual  power,  that  in  this  particulai* 
instance  the  effect  would  be  aggravated  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  general  exhaustion  and  debility  under  Avhich  he  was  proved  to 
be  labouring.  Further,  the  non-procreation  of  children  during  the  eight 
years  that  he  was  married  and  in  constant  habits  of  intercoiirse  with  his  wife, 
was  clearly  not  owing  to  sterility  or  incapacity  on  her  part,  because  she  had 
borne  four  children  after  her  marriage  with  the  defendant :  it  could  there- 
fore, in  our  opinion,  be  assigned  only  to  impotency  or  incapacity  in  her  firsS 
husband. 

The  general  conclusion  Avhich  we  drew  from  the  facts  laid  before  us  was^ 
that  the  husband  at  the  time  was  impotent,  and  incapable  of  begetting  a  child. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  Avas  given  by  us  in  the  inquiry  subsequently  directed- 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  At  the  same  time,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  asserting- 
that  prolific  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  husband  was  actually  impossible.  Dr. 
Guy  and  Dr.  Semple  gave  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  to  the  effecD 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  impotency  in  the  husband,  and  that  a  man  labour- 
ing under  such  an  illness  as  that  from  which  he  was  stated  to  have  suffered^, 
would  still  be  physically  capable  of  procreating  children.  The  evidence  re- 
garding the  precise  bodily  condition  of  the  husband  abotit  the  date  of  concep- 
tion was  conflicting :  and  on  this  ground  probably,  as  well  as  in  conformity 
with  the  legal  rule  that  a  child  begotten  in  wedlock  is  to  be  regarded  as  the- 
child  of  the  husband — unless  an  impossihility  of  access  or  intercourse  is; 
proved — the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
child  was  the  child  of  the  husband,  and  was  entitled  to  the  estate  which  thes 
plaintiffs,  the  heirs  of  the  husband,  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant  and 
the  widow  who  had  married  him.  There  Avas  no  evidence  from  parental  like- 
ness, for  the  child  through  whom  the  claim  arose  had  died  some  time  before 
proceedings  were  taken.  Without  disputing  the  equity  of  this  decision,  it  in- 
volves this  assumption — that  during  eight  years  of  a  dissipated  life,  and  before 
being  attacked  by  paralysis  (hemiplegia),  the  husband  did  not  possess  pro- 
creative  power,  and  that  this  only  manifested  itself  suddenly,  after  a  severe 
attack  of  the  disease  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  The  legal 
presumption  of  legitimacy  by  wedlock  and  possible  access  was,  however,  too 
strong  to  be  rebutted  by  medical  opinions. 

Mr.  Curling  observes  that  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  producing 
paraplegia  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to 
copulate.  (Op.  cit.  p.  371.)  When  there  is  a  wasting  of  the  testicles,  as  a 
result  of  general  paralysis  of  long  standing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency  J 
but  Mr.  Curling  qiiotes  a  case  from  a  foreign  writer,  in  which,  under  paralysis 
(paraplegia)  of  some  years'  duration,  a  man  retained  sufficient  sexual  power 
to  have  prolific  intercourse.  When  the  paralytic  person  is  advanced  in  age, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  impotent.  In  December  1857  a  case  was  re- 
ferred to  me,  in  a  question  of  bastardy,  for  my  opinion  on  the  capacity  for  in- 
tercourse under  the  following  circumstances.  A  woman  required  an  order  of 
affiliation  on  the  putative  father  of  her  bastard  child.  She  was  a  widow,  and 
the  illicit  connexion  took  place  about  two  months  before  her  husband's  death. 
The  husband  was  at  the  time  84  years  of  age ;  he  was  bedridden,  and  for  many 
weeks  before  his  death  he  could  not  move  in  his  bed,  and  was  unable  to  pass 
his  urine  without  assistance.  The  medical  opinion  of  those  Avho  examined 
him  Avas  that  he  Avas  impotent  from  physical  infirmity,  and  in  this  opinion  I 
concurred ;  stating,  hoAvever,  that  unless  the  male  organs  Avere  diseased  or 
destroyed,  it  coidd  not  be  said  that  intercourse  Avas  impossible.  It  was,  however,, 
Avholly  improbable  that  the  husband  could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child. 
Some  diseases  appear  to  have  a  specific  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
sexual  organs :  and  although  not  influencing  the  nervous  system — not  affecting 
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the  sexual  organs  directly,  nor  leaving  any  trace  of  constitutional  distm-bance 
— they  lead  to  an  arrest  of  sexual  development,  and  therefore  to  impotency 
and  sterility.  One  disease  has  been  especially  noticed  as  possessing  this  in- 
fluence—namely, cynanche  pat'otidea,  or  mumps.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
accustomed  to  state  in  his  lectures  that  on  the  subsidence  of  this  disease,  when 
it  attacked  adolescent  males  and  females,  the  testicles  in  the  male  and  the 
breasts  in  the  female  became  occasionally  inflamed.  The  organs  shrank,  and 
slowly  Avithered ;  their  development  was  arrested,  and  in  the  male  incurable 
impotency  was  the  result.  Dr.  Krugelstein  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  strong' 
and  healthy  man  was  rendered  incurably  impotent  after  an  attack  of  this 
disease.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  354  :  see  also  Curling,  op. 
cit.,  p.  59.)  On  the  withering  of  the  testicles  from  disease,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Albers  of  Bonn,  Casper's  '  "VVochenschrift,'  Sept.  1851,  pp.  568,  577. 

Blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  by  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  may 
produce  impotency.  Several  cases  of  impotency  from  this  cause  are  related 
by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  362).  It  has  been  noticed  that  blows  on  the  imder 
and  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  have  been  followed' 
by  loss  of  sexual  power  on  recovery.  Sometimes  this  is  temporary ;  but  at 
other  times,  when  there  is  wasting  of  the  testicles,  it  is  permanent  and  irre- 
mediable. 

Of  moral  causes  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  sexual  desire,  like  othei' 
animal  passions,  is  subject  to  great  variation ;  and  there  are  instances  on; 
record  in  Avhich  men,  otherAvise  healthy-looking  and  healthily  formed,  have 
experienced  no  desires  of  this  kind.  They  are  in  a  state  of  natural  impotency — 
a  condition  which  the  Canon  Law  designates  as  frigidity  of  constitution.  This 
is  not  to  be  discovered  by  examination,  but  rather  from  their  OAvn  admission. 
Under  this  head  we  may  class  hypochondriacal  affections.  [For  a  valuable 
scientific  summary  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  impotency,  1  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Curling,  'Diseases  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  359^ 
1856.] 
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CHAPTER   72. 

STERILITY — CAUSES — PROCEEATIVE  POWER   IN   THE   FEMALE PUBERTY EARLIEST" 

AND  LATEST  AGES    FOR    CHILD-BEARING' — FEMALE    PRECOCITY AGE    FOR   CESSA- 
TION    OF    THE     MENSES LEGAL     RELATIONS    OF     IMPOTENCY    AND     STERILITY — - 

LEGITIMACY   AND    DIVORCE. 

Definition. — SterUity  is  usually  defined  to  be  *  the  inability  to  procreate,  or 
a  want  of  aptitude  in  the  female  for  impregnation.'  It  is  not  usual  to  speak 
of  sterility  in  the  male,  althovigh  there  may  be  procreative  incapacity ;  be- 
cause the  defective  condition  in  this  sex,  from  whatever  cause,  is,  in  a  legal 
view,  included  under  the  term  '  impotency '  (see  p.  288,  ante).  In  the  strict- 
ness of  language,  a  male  who  has  been  castrated  is  sterile ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  he  is  impotent.  Many  apparently  Avell-formed  males  may  be 
sterile  without  being  impotent,  i.e.  they  may  have  intercourse  Avithout  pro- 
creating ;  for  the  poAver  of  copulating  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
procreation.  INIr.  Curling  has  pointed  out  that  various  causes  may  render  a 
man  sterile,  although  he  may  retain  a  poAver  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  thus- 
cannot  be  regarded  as  impotent  in  a  legal  sense.     ('  Diseases  of  the  Testis,'-' 
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•ed.  2,  p.  216.)  Some  crypsorchides  maybe  sterile,  or  deficient  in  procreating^ 
power,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  may 
not  exist.  In  reference  to  women,  sterility  implies  that  condition  in  which 
there  is  an  '  inability  to  conceive.'  This  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  not  only  by  the  best  writers  but  in 
•common  phraseology. 

Age  at  which  menst7'uation  commences.    Procreative  j)Ower  in  the  female. — 
In  the  female,  the  procreative  power  is  supposed  not  to  exist  until  after  the 
commencement  of  menstruation,  and  to  cease  upon  the  cessation  of  this  perio- 
dical secretion.     The  menstrual  function  is  commonly  established  in  females 
in  this  climate  betAveen  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen ;  but  it  may  occur 
much  earlier — indeed,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  discharge  resembling  the  men- 
strual has  been  known  to  occur  in  mere  infaaits.    In  other  cases  its  appearance 
lias  been  protracted  to  a  much  later  period.     According  to  Dr.  Eiittel,  the 
menstrual  function  appears  in  the  smallest  number  of  females  at  12,  13,  and 
14,  and  in  the  largest  number  at  16,  17,  and  18  years.     In  some  it  is  only 
iirst  established  at  from  19  to  21  years ;  and  he  states  that  at  this  age  he  has 
•often  found  the  uterus  small  and  quite  undeveloped.     According  to  Mr.  Hogg 
{'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  555),  out  of  2,000  inquiries,  personally 
made,  the  earliest  age  for  the  commencement  of  menstruation  in  one  case 
only  was  9,  and  the  latest  22.     Among  this  nimiber  there  were  at  12  years 
of  age  253 ;  at  13,  437 ;  at  14,  502,  and  at  15,  270.     Other  statistics,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Walter  Eigden,  and  communicated  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  by 
Dr.  Gr.  Hewitt,  show  that  among  2,696  women  who   applied   at  University 
College  Hospital  to  be  attended  in  their  confinement,  menstruation  commenced 
in  the  greatest  number  (560)  at  14  years  of  age;  in  the  smallest  number  (3) 
&t  9  years,  and  in  2  at  26  years.     From  these  cases  it  appeared  most  fre- 
quently at  14  years  of  age,  then  at  15,  16,  13,  17,  12,  18,  19,  11,  20,  and  10. 
('Obstet.  Trans.'  1870,  11,  243.)     The  earliest  and  latest  period  in  a  large 
aiumber  of  cases  were  respectively  9  and  23  years.     ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  30,  1844, 
p.  283.)     Perhaps,  in  this  country,  the  most  frequent  age  for  the  commence- 
m.ent  of  menstruation  may  be  taken  at  15  years.     It  is  liable  to  be  accelerated 
in  its  appearance  by  certain  moral  and  physical  conditions  under  which  a  girl 
xiay  be  placed.     According  to  Dr.  Chevers,  women  in  India  begin  to  men- 
struate after  the  twelfth  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
function  continues  until  the  fortieth  or  even  the  forty-fifth  year.     Menstru.- 
ation  at  ten  years  is  very  uncommon,  and  probably  does  not  occur  in  more 
than  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a  hundred  females.     It  is  equally  rare  that 
it  should  be  delayed  beyond  the  thirteenth  year.     ('  Medical  Jurisprudence 
for  India,'  1856,  p.  461.)     The  most  common  intervals  for  the  appearance  of 
this  function  are  twenty-eight  and  twenty-one  days.     It  is  sometimes  late  in 
life  before  it  appears.    Dr.  Camps  found  that  it  had  not  appeared  in  a  married 
woman,  ajt.  30,  who  had  borne  no  children.     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  32,  p.  409.) 
Another  case  is  mentioned  in  the  same  volume  where  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the, age  of  47  (p.  567).    So  soon  as  this  function  commences,  a  woman 
may  be  considered  to  have  acquired  procreative  power ;  biit  a  female  may 
conceive  before  the  fimction  has  commenced,  during  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
or  after  it  has  ceased.     From  facts  elsewhere  stated  {ante,  p.  243)  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  period  which  immediately  precedes  or  follows 
the  discharge  is  favourable  to  conception :  although  the  experience  of  most 
accoucheurs  has  now.  proved  that  impregnation  may  take  place  at  any  time 
between  one  menstruation  and  another. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  changes  in  the  uterus  may  produce 

remarkable  effects  by  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system.     At  or 

'  about  the  time  of  puberty,  especially  if  any  cause  of  obstruction  exists,  girls 
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become  irritable,  easily  excited,  and  they  have  been  known  to  perpetrate-,, 
without  motive,  crimes  of  great  enormity,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  A  pro- 
pensity to  steal  is  also  stated  sometimes  to  manifest  itself.  (See  pos?,  Klepto- 
JIANIA.)  It  has  been  remarked  that  acts  of  arson  and  murder  have  been  fre- 
qiiently  committed  by  girls  at  this  period  of  life  without  any  apparent  motive 
or  for  the  most  trivial  reasons,  and  the  crime  has  spread  by  imitation.  The 
case  of  Brixey,  tried  for  the  murder  of  an  infant,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  morbid  effect  produced  on  the 
brain  by  disordered  menstruation,  {^ea  post,  Insanity.)  Other  causes  have 
been  already  referred  to  in  this  work  in  Avhich  crimes  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude have  been  traced  to  girls  of  this  age,  without  any  apparent  reason  for 
imputing  actual  insanity.  The  only  suggestion  that  could  be  advanced  was  the 
atrocity  of  the  act,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  which  actuate  crimi- 
nals, and  the  acts  of  murder  were  perpetrated  on  helpless  children  incapable- 
of  giving  offence.  In  the  case  of  Vamplew  (vol.  1,  p.  409),  Lincoln  Aut. 
Ass.,  1862,  it  was  proved  that  a  girl  imder  tlw-teen  years  of  age,  acting  as; 
nurse  in  a  family,  had  destroyed  Avith  strychnia  an  infant  entrusted  to  her 
care.  It  transpired  that  in  two  other  families  she  had  previously  destroyed 
with  poison  infants  placed  under  her  charge.  The  case  of  Constance  Kent,  a 
girl  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  furnishes  another  illustration. 
She  was  convicted  on  her  own  confession  of  the  murder  of  her  infant  step- 
brother (vol.  1,  p.  518)  under  circumstances  shoiving  great  atrocity  and  cun- 
ning, and  for  Avhich  no  motive  could  be  suggested.  Lastly,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  girl  Norman  (p.  24  ante),  aged  fifteen  years,  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  murder,  by  suffocation,  a  child  placed  under  her  care  as  niirse.  It  came  out 
that  four  other  children  to  whom  she  had  been  nurse  had  died  under  her  hands 
from  suffocation.  There  Avas  no  evidence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  any  of 
these  cases,  nor  was  there  anything  to  show  that  the  titerine  sympathy,  if  it  ex- 
isted, Avas  beyond  the  power  of,  control.  They  Avere  all  convicted.  At  this 
period  of  life  the  state  of  the  mind  should  be  closely  AA'atched,  and  any 
causes  of  irritation  or  Aaolent  excitement  removed.  Irregularity,  difficulty,  or 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  secretion  may  give  rise  to  temporary  insanity, 
indicated  by  taciturnity,  melancholia,  capricious  temper,  and  other  symptoms. 
Puberty  in  the  male  may  be  attended  Avith  similar  morbid  propensities,  but 
these  are  not  so  commonly  witnessed  as  in  the  female  sex. 

Pregnane!/  before  menstruation. — The  occurrence  of  menstruation  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  pregnancy  :  many  cases  are  on  record  in  Avhich  Avomen  Avho 
had  neA^er  menstruated  have  conceived  and  borne  children.  One  case  is  re- 
ported in  Avhich  a  Avoman,  aged  25,  became  pregnant  and  bore  a  child,  and 
menstruation  Avas  only  regularly  established  afterAvards.  ('  Lancet,'  February 
1842.)  Dr.  Murphy  mentions  another  instance  of  pregnancy  previoiis  to 
menstruation  in  a  woman  aged  23.  ('  Obstetric  Eeports,'  1844,  p.  7.)  Nume- 
rous cases  of  conception  Avithout  previous  menstruation  are  quoted  by  Capui'on 
('  Med.  Leg.  des  Ace'  p.  96) ;  and  no  fewer  than  nine  instances  of  pregnancy 
before  menstruation  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  "Whitehead.  The  Avomen 
were  all  in  excellent  health  during  the  Avhole  time,  and  one  did  not  menstruate 
until  more  than  tAvo  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  consummated.  ('  On 
Abortion,'  p.  223  ;  see  also  Orfila, '  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  1,  257.)  Another  case 
will  be  found  reported  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  (a^oI.  44,  p.  969).  Dr.  "W. 
Taylor  met  Avith  an  instance  in  Avhich  a  girl,  aged  13,  bore  a  child  before 
menstruation  had  appeared.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  March  12,  1 853,  p. 
277  ;  see  also,  for  remarks  on  this  subject,  'Edin.  Monthly  Jour.'  Jiily  1850, 
p.  73.)  The  late  Dr.  Reid  has  stated  that  a  patient  of  his,  bore  a  child  at  the 
age  of  17  Avithout  having  previously  menstruated ;  and  he  collected  from  various- 
authorities  a  number  of  cases  of  pregnancy  occurring  in  Avomen  Avho  had 
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not  menstruated.     ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  3,  1853,  p.  296.)     Mr.  Pridie  met  with 

the  case  of  a  ghl,  set.  15,  Avho  was  then  for  the  first  time  confined  and  had 

f         ^  never  menstruated.     In  some  cases  it  has  been  noticed  that  menstruation  has 

-'**^'^^w;  "ceased  after  marriage  or  taken  place  only  at  rare  intervals  without  interfering 

^^/!!Il"^^'^^M'^™P''^S^^*^*^'^"     -^^^  ^'  Young  has  added  to  the  number  of  these  cases. 

(1^  iT^j  ,     ^' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.   1870,  p.  568.)      1.  A  woman,  married  on  the 

•^^  10th  Sept.  1859,  menstruated  in  October  thereafter,  but  not  again  until  June 

1870,  and  she  had  had  in  the  interval  six  healthy  living  children.    2.  A  woman 

married  in  January  1856  and  only  menstruated  three  times  up  to  June  1870. 

She  is  the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  alive.     In  these  cases 

■the  women  had  menstruated  regularly  until  they  were  married. 

According  to  Bischoff",  the  uterine  discharge  of  blood  in  menstruation  is 

only  a  symptomatic  although  a  usual  appearance.  But  it  may  be  absent,  while 

the  ovarian  changes  go  on  in  the  usual  way :  hence  a  non-menstruating  woman 

may  conceive.  At  the  menstrual  period  the  uterus  undergoes  certain  changes ; 

.the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  the  uterine  glands  are  strongly  deve- 

1-!        loped :  hence  the  expelled  oAa^m  finds  a  ready  spot  of  attachment  when  im- 

~-      .'       pregnated,  and  an  absence  of  this  swollen  condition  of  the  mucovis  membrane 

.S  ""  •'      Sit  other  times  may  be  one  cause  of  sterility.     From  an  inspection  of  the 

"^  '■         generative  organs  in  the  human  female,  in  thirteen  cases,  during  or  shortly 

3  ,'        ^fter  menstruation,  he  inferred  that  the  change  in  the  iiterine  mucous  mem- 

.'x,  brane  Avas  synchronous  with  the  commencement  of  menstruation:  this  con- 

^  "        vdition  was  observed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  days  after  the 

M  function  had  ceased.     The  true  function  of  menstruation  appears  to  be  the 

lipening  and  separation  of  the  ovum.     ('  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  April 

8,  1854,  p.  354.) 

Premature  puberty. — Instances  of  premature  puberty  in  the  female  are 
numerous  :  they  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  male  sex.    Mr.  Whitmore 
.met  with  the  case  of  a  female  child  who,  from  afeiv  days  after  her  birth, 
menstruated  regularly,  at  periods  of  three  weeks  and  two  or  three  days,  until 
■she  had  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  she  died.  On  inspection  after  death 
she  appeared  like  a  much  older  girl.     The  breasts  were  unusually  large,  and 
the  female  organs  and  lower  limbs  were  considerably  developed.     ('North. 
>Jour.  Med.'  July  1845,  p.  70.)     Another  case  of  a  child  aged  3  years  is  re- 
ported in  the 'Lancet'  (January  29,    1848,  p.   137).     The  breasts  were  as 
iealthily  developed  as  in  an  adult  of  20  years,  and  the  sexual  organs  were 
,also  as  much  developed  as  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty.     It  Avas  observed 
that  this  child,  who  had  been  regularly  menstruating  for  twelve  months,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman.     (For  other  cases  of  menstruation  at 
-  5  years,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  548  ;  at  3  years,  vol.  47,  p.  244 ;  and  at 
s  3^  years,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  July  24,  1858.)     M.  Flugel  reports  the 
.<;ase  of  a  female  child  Avho  died  at  the  age  of  Jive  years  and  six  months,  and 
.who  had  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  a  proportionate  development  of 
the  body  throughout.    When  six  months  old  she  had  cut  all  the  incisor  teeth, 
-and  when  nine  months,  all  the  molars.    Wlien  she  had  reached  the  eighteenth 
.month     the  menses   first    made    their     appearance,    and    from     that    time 
occurred  Avith  great  regularity.     The  hair  of  the  head  was  long,  the  breasts 
^-prominent,  the  external  genitals  Avere  well-developed  but  without  hair.    The 
pelvis  Avas  capacious.     The  intellectual  poAvers  Avere  not  more  advanced  than 
.usual.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1872,  p.  245.)    In  these  instances  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  procreative  poAvers  are  early  developed ;  but  it 
is  not  common  to  hear  of  such  young  females  becoming  impregnated.  A  case 
,is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beck,  in  Avhich  a  girl  menstruated  at  one  year ;  she  be- 
■.«ame  pregnant,  and  Avas  delivered  of  a  child  Avhen  little  more  than  ten  years 
vold.     Dr._  Walker  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  the  menstrual  function,  Avas  estab- 
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lished  at  the  age  of  Hi  years,  and  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  living  child 
when  only  12  years  and  8  months  old.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  October 
1846,  p.  547.)  In  another,  observed  by  Rlittel,  already  referred  to,  a  female 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  became  pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  He  also 
quotes  three  other  cases,  where  one  girl  of  the  age  of  nine,  and  two  of  the 
age  of  thirteen,  became  pregnant  (loc.  cit.).  The  first  of  these  three  cases  re- 
presents the  earliest  age  for  pregnancy  yet  assigned  by  any  author.  Dr.  Wil- 
son met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  at  the  age  of  13  years  and  6  months 
gave  birth  to  a  full-groAvn  child ;  conception  must  have  taken  place  when  she 
was  12  years  and  9  months  old.  ('Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  October  1861.  See 
also  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  January  1863,  p.  180.)  Mr.  Robertson 
mentions  the  case  of  a  factory-girl  who  became  pregnant  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  her  age.  A  case  came  before  the  magistrate  at  Wandsworth  in  Sept.  1871, 
in  which  a  girl  under  13  was  found  to  be  pregnant.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  impregnation  must  have  taken  place  when  the  girl  was  12  years 
,^nd  three  months  old. 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  for  the  particulars  of  a  case  {Reg.  v. 
•Chattaioay)  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  on  the  Midland  Circuit.  At  the 
-Coventry  Summer  Assizes,  in  1848,  hecondiicted  a  prosecution  against  a  man, 
set.  45,  for  a  misdemeanor  in  having  had  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  named 
■Sprason,  then  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  t-welve  years.  When  intercourse 
was  first  had,  the  girl  was  eleven  years  and  eight  months  old ;  it  was  repeated 
.several  times  subsequently ;  and  when  the  prosecutrix  gave  her  evidence  in 
Court,  it  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  mother  that  she  was  in  the  last 
month  of  her  pregnancy :  she  was  then  not  quite  twelve  years  and  six  months 
old.  Sir  E.  Wilmot  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  menstruation  had  commenced 
an  this  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  tioo  months,  and  had  continued  regularly 
tip  to  December  1847,  which  was  about  the  time  when  she  had  first  had  inter- 
"Course  with  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  that  she  was  a  factory-girl ;  and  to  the 
iieat,  confinement,  and  association  with  males,  to  which  girls  are  subjected  in 
this  employment,  may  be  referred  the  early  commencement  of  puberty.  When 
menstruation  has  thus  commenced,  conception  may  always  be  the  result  of 
sexual  intercourse.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  parti- 
culars, in  reference  to  this  case,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coventry.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
:vol.  42,  page  751.) 

Age  at  loliich  menstruation  ceases.  Menstrual  climacteric. — The  average  age 
:at  which  this  function  ceases  in  women  is  usually  from  40  to  50  years :  but 
as  it  may  commence  early,  so  it  may  continue  late  in  life.  In  one  case  it  has 
.been  known  to  cease  at  the  age  of  23,  and  in  other  instances  it  has  continued 
tto  the  age  of  66  and  even  of  75  years.  (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  145  et  seq.) 
Out  of  many  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Hogg,  the  earliest  age  at  which  menstru- 
ation ceased  was  23,  the  initial  period  having  been  16.  In  one  woman  it  ceased 
at  34  and  in  two  at  53,  but  in  the  greatest  number  (nine)  it  ceased  at  47. 
{'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  555.)  Dr.  Royle  describes  three  cases,  in 
'two  of  which  menstruation  continued  up  to  the  age  of  67.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Nov.  1860.)  Mr.  Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  had  ceased 
to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  45,  but  the  discharge  siiddenly  reappeared  after 
;an  attack  of  illness  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  69.  The  discharge  ap- 
peared several  times,  but  not  with  monthly  periodicity.  It  seems  that  her 
mother  and  sister  had  also  menstruated  at  the  ages  of  69  and  60.  ('  Med.  Times 
:and  Gaz.'  Avig.  7,  1852,  p.  148.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Capuron,  it 
<;ontinued  beyond  the  age  of  60  (op.  cit.  p.  98)  ;  but  a  more  remarkable  case, 
both  of  late  menstruation  and  late  pregnancy,  is  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Bern- 
gtein.     A  woman,  in  whom  tliQ  fimction  appeared  at  20,  menstruated  until  her 
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ninety-nintli  year.  Her  first  child  was  born  when  she  was  47,  and  her  seventk 
and  last  when  she  was  60.  ('Med.  Leg.'  4eme  ed.  1848,  1,  257;  see  also 
Briand,  '  Man.  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.'  1846,  p.  137.)  Other  cases  are  recorded 
on  good  authority.  Dr.  Whitehead  communicated  to  the  'Lancet,'  1866,  the- 
following  facts.  He  was  called  to  a  lady  set.  77,  suiFering  from  uterine  haemor- 
rhage. Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  she  had  menstruated  monthly  up  to  the 
time  at  which  he  saw  her.  The  discharge  lasted  from  four  to  five  days,  and  had. 
then  left  her ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  very  profuse.  She  was  restored 
by  the  usual  remedies.  Other  cases  are  reported  in  the  '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sciences'  (Jan.  1845,  p.  107).  In  one  of  these,  a  nun,  the  menses  ceased  at 
52  :  at  the  age  of  62  they  reappeared,  and  so  continued  regularly,  imtil  she 
was  last  seen  at  the  age  of  73.  In  another  instance,  a  nun  aged  90  had  regu- 
larly menstruated  from  15  to  52.  The  menses  then  ceased,  but  re-appeared  at 
the  age  of  60,  without  pain,  and  occurred  regularly  every  month  since  that 
date.     Her  health  has  been  good  throughout. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  a  woman 
by  the  period  at  which  this  '  change  of  life  '  occurs.  At  the  beat,  it  can  only 
be  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  instances.  This  question  arose  in  the 
case  of  Clark  v.  Tatom  (Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  in  reference  to  the 
identity  of  a  woman,  through  whom  property  was  claimed  by  the  husband, 
who  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  action.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  1794)- 
— the  parties  sepai'ated  in  1809  ;  and  the  plaintiff's  wife,  as  it  was  alleged,  died 
in  1843,  when,  by  direction  of  the  defendant,  the  age  of  55  was  put  upon  the 
lid  of  her  coffin.  A  medical  gentleman,  who  attended  her  in  1841,  deposed, 
that,  from  being  then  in  her  menstrual  climacteric,  he  should  consider  her  not 
to  have  been  more  than  50  at  that  time.  He  stated  that  the  general  period 
for  the  cessation  of  menstruation  was  44 ;  it  was  rarely  protracted  to  the  age 
of  50.  On  this  assumption,  it  was  impossible  that  the  deceased  could  have- 
been  the  plaintiff's  wife,  because  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  marriage  she  would 
have  been  only  three  years  old  !  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  direct  evidence- 
was  given  to  show  that  the  deceased  woman  was  his  wife ;  and  it  therefore  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  the  adverse  medical  opinion  is  or  is  not  con- 
sistent Avith  medical  experience.  It  is  obvious,  fi"om  the  cases  above  quoted,, 
that  menstruation  may  continue  to  (SQ  or  70  years  of  age,  and  that  this  may 
have  been  an  exceptional  instance.  The  plaintiff  had  a  clear  right  to  this- 
medical  presumption  in  his  favour ;  and,  admitting  that  his  wife  was  seven- 
teen at  her  marriage,  she  would  have  been  menstruating  in  her  sixty-sixth, 
year.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  medical  facts  of  the  case  were  consistent 
with  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  At  the  trial  those  well- 
known  exceptional  cases  of  menstruation  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  were  not 
even  referred  to :  nevertheless  the  jury  retiirned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the- 
plaintiff. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  become prerinant  after  vienstruation  has  ceased?' 
1 — It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that,  after  the  cessation  of  menstru- 
ation, a  Avoman  is  sterile.  This  is  doubtless  the  general  rule ;  but  in  a  medico- 
legal vieAV  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  exceptions.  Mr.  Pearson,  of" 
Staleybridge,  communicated  to  the  '  Lancet,'  some  years  ago,  the  case  of  a  lady, 
aged  44,  Avho  up  to  September  1836  had  given  birth  to  nine  children.  After 
this  the  menses  appeared  only  slightly  at  the  regular  periods  until  July  1838, 
when  they  entirely  ceased.  OAving  to  this,  she  supposed  that  she  Avas  not  liable 
to  become  pregnant;  but  on  the  31st  December  1839 — therefore  eighteen 
months  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  menses — she  Avas  delivered  of  her  tenth 
child.  Hence  conception  must  have  taken  place  at  from  eight  to  nine  months 
after  the  final  cessation  of  the  discharge. 

Latest  age  for  pregnancy.     Fecundity. — Dr.  Duncan  concludes,  fi-om  his- 
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Tesearches,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  recruited  from  women 
under  30,  but  that  the  mass  of  women  of  from  30  to  40  years  contribute  to 
the  general  fertility  a  larger  proportional  share  than  the  mass  of  women  from 
20  to  30.  There  is  a  gradually  increasing  fecundity  as  age  advances  up  to  about 
25,  and  it  then  diminishes.  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Nov.  1864,  p.  450.)  The 
age  at  which  women  cease  to  bear  children  is  usually  from  40  to  50  years ;  but 
.as  they  may  menstruate,  so  they  may  conceive,  beyond  the  last  of  these  periods. 
Besides,  the  facts  above-mentioned  show  that  the  continuance  of  menstruation 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  conception.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record 
.of  females  advanced  in  life  bearing  children.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a 
well-formed  woman,  who  had  been  married  nineteen  years,  did  not  bear  a  child 
until  she  had  reached  the  age  oi  fifty.  (Schmidt's '  Jahrblicher  d.  IMed.'  1838, 
S.  65  ;  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1844,  S.  251.)  In  this  case  it  is  stated  that  men- 
struation had  ceased  two  years  before  conception.  Ellttel  observed  in  twelve 
"vvomen  that  they  bore  their  last  children  at  ages  varying  from  45  to  50  years. 
Ottinger  met  with  an  instance  of  a  woman  bearing  a  child  at  50  ;  Cederschjald 
Tvitli  another,  where  the  woman  was  fifty-three^  and  menstruation  still  con- 
tinued. Haller  records  two  cases  in  Avhich  women  at  sixty-three  and  seventy 
respectively  bore  children.  (Briand,  '  Man.  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.'  p.  137.) 
Nevermann  has  drawn  up  a  table  in  reference  to  the  late  ages  of  life  in  which 
women  have  borne  children.  Out  of  1,000  cases  in  10,000  births,  he  found 
1;liat  436  children  were  born  by  females  at  the  ages  respectively — 


Of  41  years 

42  . 

43  . 

44  . 

45  . 

46  . 

47  . 


101 
113 
70 
58 
43 
12 
13 


Of  48  years 
49 
50 
52 
53 
54 


A  case  was  communicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  39,  p.  950)  by  Dr. 
Davies  of  Hertford,  in  which  a  woman  \vasfifty-five  years  of  age  when  her  last 
child  Avas  born :  she  menstruated  up  to  that  time.  In  LoixIy.  Colvin  (Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court,  July  1859),  one  of  the  questions  raised  was  whether  a  woman 
83t.  52,  who  had  been  married  thirty  years  without  having  children,  had  then 
passed  the  age  of  child-bearing  :  her  issue  would  take  the  benefit  of  certain 
property  under  a  will.  It  was  decided  that  the  woman  had  not  reached  an  age 
at  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  impossible  that  she  might  bear  children.  In  a 
return  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  (Feb.  1862),  it  is  stated  in  the 
table  for  Glasgow,  that  one  woman  who  was  only  18,  had  had  four  children, 
one  who  was  22,  had  had  seven  children,  and  of  two  who  were  only  34,  the 
one  had  had  thirteen  and  the  other  fourteen  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
two  women  became  mothers  as  late  in  life  as  at  51,  four  at  52,  and  one  woman 
was  registered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

"We  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  age  beyond  which  pregnancy  cannot  occur. 
Questions  of  this  kind  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legiti- 
macy ;  and  unless  the  law  looks  to  something  more  than  ordinary  professional 
experience  in  such  matters,  the  decisions  of  Courts  must  be  inequitable.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  claimant  to  the  Douglas  Peerage,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  {^cinte,  p.  273)  was  contested,  among  other  groimds,  on  the  pre- 
:sumed  loss  of  procreative  power  in  the  woman  said  to  be  the  mother,  who  was 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  birth,  and  who  there- 
fore must  have  conceived  when  in  her  forty-ninth  year.  Lords  Camden  and 
Mansfield  justly  decided  that  this  was  no  objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
appellant.     The  fallacy  of  trusting  to  a  ground  of  this  kind  as  evidence  of 
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illegitimacy  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  instances  already  quoted. 
The  following  cases  show  the  more  recent  decisions  on  this  subject : — In  re 
Winsloivis  Trusts,  V.  C.  Malins  made  an  order  for  payment  out  of  Court  of 
two  sums  to  two  ladies  respectively.  One  of  the  ladies  was  a  widow  above 
55  years  of  age ;  the  other,  a  spinster,  was  53  years  and  8  months.  In  both, 
cases  the  parties  were  entitled  absolutely,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  their- 
having  children.  In  a  more  recent  case  {Conduitt  v.  Soane,  May  1871),  V.  C. 
Wickens  declined  to  act  upon  the  presumption  where  the  lady  Avas  in  her  53rd' 
year.  This  was  a  case  arising  out  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Soane.  He  had 
directed  his  trustees  to  convey  his  estates  to  his  great-grandchildren,  upon 
whom  he  had  also  settled  a  large  amount  of  personalty,  which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  upwards  of  180,000/.  in  Court.  The  testator  left  two  sons,  who' 
each  left  children ;  several  of  the  grandchildren  have  died,  without  leaving 
children,  the  survivors  being  two  daughters  of  the  eldest  son,  who  are  both 
married  but  have  no  children,  and  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  the  younger 
son.  The  married  ladies  Avere  stated  to  be  of  the  age  of  57  and  52  years, 
and  the  case  now  came  before  the  Court  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  a  sale  o£ 
a  part  of  the  real  estate,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  beyond  the  age  at 
which  it  could  be  expected  that  they  would  have  children.  The  Vice- Chan- 
cellor declined  to  make  any  order  as  to  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  stating  that 
he  did  not  consider  he  had  any  jiuisdiction  to  do  so.  In  one  instance  which 
he  had  heard  mentioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  child  had  been  born 
Avhen  the  lady  was  six  years  beyond  the  age  of  the  younger  of  these  two 
ladies. 

In  Forty  v.  Forty  (Feb.  1853)  V.  C.  Kindersley  decided  that  an  unmarried 
lady,  sat.  53,  might  be  presumed  to  be  beyond  the  age  of  child-bearing,  al- 
though in  this  case  security  was  required  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  in 
the  event  of  her  marrying  and  having  lawful  issue.  On  this  precedent  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  definitely  settled.  A  woman  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  53  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  past  the  age  for  child-bearing.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  114.) 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  Douglas  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in 
France  in  1754.  Franqois  Fajat  claimed  an  estate  as  heir  to  his  mother.  His 
claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  baptismal  registry,  his 
mother  could  not  have  been  the  legitimate  heiress  of  the  party  through  whom 
the  claim  accrued ;  because  her  alleged  mother  would  then  have  been  in  her 
fifty-eiglith  year ;  and  this,  it  was  alleged,  was  beyond  the  age  of  child-bearing. 
Ancient  records  were  searched,  and  the  claim  of  legitimacy  was  admitted, 
because  menstruation  and  conception  had  .been  known  to  occur  at  periods  of 
life  even  later  than  this.  (Capuron,  '  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouch.'  p.  93.)  This 
author  quotes  a  case  in  which  a  healthy  Avoman  menstruated  until  she  had 
passed  her  sixtieth  year,  and  her  last  child  AA'as  born  Avhen  she  Avas  sixty  years 
of  age  (Op.  cit.  p.  98).  Other  cases  of  births  at  the  respectiA^e  ages  of  63  and  65 
are  referred  to,  but  these  appear  to  be  of  a  less  authentic  kind.  The  truth  is, 
in  giving  a  decision,  the  laAV  is  bound  to  look  to  the  anomalies  connected 
Avith  the  exercise  of  the  generatiA'e  function ;  and  therefore  the  limited  expe- 
rience of  a  fcAV  medical  Avitnesses,  casually  taken,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
supply  satisfactory  ansAvers  to  questions  of  this  kind.  It  establishes  no  presump- 
tions respecting  the  presence  or  absence  of  child-bearing  poAver  at  any  jjeriod 
of  life  ;  it  leaves  each  case  to  rest  upon  the  AA^hole  of  the  circumstances  Avhich 
attend  it. 

Causes  of  sterility. — The  causes  of  sterility  in  the  female  system  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  them  depend  upon  peculiarities  of  constitution,  the  sexual 
organs  being  Avell  formed  and  developed ;  others  upon  latent  changes  or  con- 
genital defects  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  only  discoA'erable  by  an  exa- 
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mination  after  death.  Sterility  rarely  becomes  a  medical  question  in  contested 
cases  of  legitimacy ;  for  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  be  the  offspring  of 
a  particular  woman,  unless  she  were  in  collusion  Avith  the  claimant,  coiild  only 
be  made  after  her  death  ;  and  if  not  disproved  by  medical  evidence,  showing 
that  the  woman  could  not  have  borne  children,  it  would  in  general  be  easily 
set  aside  by  circumstances.  If  the  uterus,  ovaries,  or  other  parts  were  con- 
genitally  defective  or  absent,  or  if  there  were  external  sexual  malformation, 
accompanied  by  occlusion  or  obliteration  of  the  vagina,  a  medical  witness 
Avould  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  woman  must  have  been  sterile.  (See 
'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  Jan.  23,  1858,  p.  96.)  A  mere  occlusion  of  the 
vagina,  removable  by  operation,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  sterility,  for  the 
internal  organs,  including  the  uterus,  may  be  healthy  and  sound.  In  some 
instances  the  ovaries  or  the  uterus  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  the  Fallopian 
tubes  may  be  obliterated, — conditions  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined 
during  life  ;  in  other  instances  these  organs  may  exist,  but  be  defectively  de- 
veloped. Dr.  Coley  relates  a  case  in  which,  in  the  body  of  a  woman  set.  26,  the 
uterus  was  found  not  larger  than  in  an  infant  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  The 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  Avere  perfectly  defined,  but  were  not  larger  than 
a  crowqixill  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the  ovaries  Avas  imperfect.  The  patient 
had,  on  a  fcAv  occasions,  observed  an  appearance  resembling  menstruation. 
('  Obstet.  Eecord,'  May  1848,  p.  169.)  The  absence  of  a  uterus,  and  the 
absence  of  the  function  of  menstruation,  do  not  necessarily  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  sexual  propensities,  although  there  is  of  course  incm'able 
sterility.  (See  case  in  'Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  July  29,  1853,  p.  672.)  A  con- 
genital absence  of  the  uterus  and  OA^aries  is  not  inconsistent  Avith  a  full  deve- 
lopment of  other  parts.  Dr.  Hertz  met  Avith  a  case  of  this  Idnd.  A  woman, 
£et.  40,  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  last  year  of  her  life.  On  inspec- 
tion there  Avas  a  complete  absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The  vagina  Avas 
normal,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  clitoris  Avas  Avell-developed,  together 
with  the  labia  and  mons  Veneris.  The  breasts  Avere  large  and  plump.  The 
Avhole  aspect  attested  the  attributes  of  a  Avell-formed  woman.  ('  Amer.  Jour.' 
July  1870,  p.  280.)  These  deficiencies  can  therefore  be  only  Avith  certainty 
detected  after  death. 

Some  of  the  physical  causes  of  sterility  in  a  Avoman  are  removable  by  art. 
Thus,  Avhen  the  vagina  is  unnaturally  closed,  this  condition  may  be  often  re- 
medied by  operation.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Dumville 
('Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  40,  p.  1116),  iuAvhich  a  Avoman  subsequently  married 
and  bore  a  child.  It  is  a  fact  Avorthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  internal  organs 
are  in  their  normal  condition,  the  slightest  aperture  will  suffice  for  impregna- 
tion. Penetration  is  not  necessary.  Women  have  thus  been  knoAvn  to  con- 
ceive under  circumstances  which  appeared  quite  adverse  to  the  possibility  of 
conception ;  and  Avhen  they  had  arrived  at  the  full  time,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the  parts  Avhich  resisted  the  passage  o£ 
the  child's  head.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  Avhich  occurred  to  Dr. 
Simmons,  is  quoted  in  the  'Lancet'  (June  19,  1847,  p.  651),  and  there  are 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature  on  record.  Sometimes  the  external  passage 
is  free,  but  the  occlusion  may  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  This  is  a  cause 
of  sterility  which,  hoAvever,  admits  of  remedy  by  operation.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  successfully  treated  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Oldham  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  919),  and  by  other  obstetric  practitioners. 

An  absence  of  the  menstrual  function  (amenorrhcea)  has  been  described  as 
a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  several  cases  have  been  already  mentioned,  Avhich 
show  that  Avomen  Avho  have  never  menstruated,  or  in  Avhom  the  discharge 
has  appeared  and  has  ceased  for  many  years,  and  Avho  are  otherAvise  healthy 
and  well-formed,  may  become  impregnated.     When,  hoAvever,  the  absence 
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of  menstruation  depends  on  a  closure  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  or  other 
physical  causes  of  the  like  nature,  there  will  of  course  be  sterility.  If  in 
other  respects  a  woman  is  well-formed,  she  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  neces- 
sary inciu-able  condition.  Dr.  Oldham  lias  published  two  cases  in  which  the 
women  had  each  attained  the  age  of  48  years  Avithout  having  menstruated. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  27,  1852,  p.  311.)  There  was  general  good 
health,  with  a  proper  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  in  both.  An  inor- 
dinate periodical  discharge  (menori'hagia),  depending  on  iiterine  disease,  or 
disturbed  and  difficult  menstruation  (dysmenorrhoea),  are  frequent  causes  of 
sterility.  The  deranged  health  which  accompanies  these  morbid  conditions 
may  be,  however,  itself  imfavourable  to  conception.  Difficult  menstruation 
frequently  depends  on  stricture  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Sterility  arising 
from  this  and  other  diseased  states  of  the  menstrual  function  admits  of  reme- 
dial treatment.  Mr.  Brown  has  noticed  that  prolapsus  ani,  fissure  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  other  diseases  affecting  this  bowel,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  wormg 
therein,  may  be  causes  of  temporary  sterility.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  21, 
1857,  p.  186.) 

Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  that  he  has  observed  that  women  who  have  not  men- 
struated before  marriage  have  conceived  immediately  after  their  marriage. 
Instances  are  well  known  to  occur  in  which  a  woman  has  not  menstruated  for 
some  months  previous  to  conception,  and  thus  gestation  has  appeared  to  be 
considerably  protracted.  Hence  a  woman  may  conceive,  although  menstru- 
ation has  not  commenced — and  although  it  may  have  commenced  and  after^ 
wards  ceased. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  women  dui'ing  menstruation  and  lactation 
are  sterile;  but  this  is  incorrect.  (Henke's  ' Zeitschrift,'  1844,  p.  263.)  Leu- 
corrhcea,  or  that  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  which  accompanies 
this  disease,  is  commonly  set  down  as  a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  Avomen  Avho  have  for  years  suffered  from  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  have 
conceived  and  borne  children.  M.  Donne  thinks  that  this  fact  is  explicable 
on  chemical  j^rinciples.  He  has  observed  that  the  spermatozoa  on  Avhich  fecun- 
dation depends,  live  and  are  active  in  the  vaginal  secretion  on  some  occasions, 
while  their  movements  are  at  other  times  speedily  arrested.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  has  found  the  mucus  strongly  acid,  and  he  considers  that  this  may  act  nox- 
iously and  destroy  them.  The  uterine  mucus  is  alkaline,  and  in  general  the 
spermatozoa  are  unaffected  by  it :  in  cases,  however,  in  which  it  Avas  strongly 
alkaline,  their  motions  were  also  destroyed.  ('  Cours  de  Microscopic,'  p.  330.) 
Fiu'ther  observations  are  required  before  this  theory  can  be  admitted.  The 
physiology  of  conception,  as  to  the  precise  time  and  circumstances  under  Avhich 
it  occurs,  is  altogether  a  mystery  (mite,  p.  244).  Well-organized  and  healthy 
women  remain  sometimes  married  for  years  Avithout  having  children  :  when, 
without  any  apparent  change  of  habit,  they  become  impregnated,  even  after 
a  barrenness  of  fifteen  or  tAventy  years.  Any  diseased  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem is  unf  aA'oiu'able  to  impregnation,  and  d  fortiori  diseases  affecting  the  uterus 
or  ovaries.  A  common  cause  of  sterility  is  inflammation  of  the  ovaries.  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  &c.,  whereby  either  the  Graafian  follicles  are  destroyed,  so  far  as 
their  power  of  ovidation  is  concerned,  or  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  so  injured 
or  tied  doAvn  by  adhesions  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  as  oviducts.  The 
causes  of  this  inflammation  are  numerous — as,  acute  suppression  of  the  menses, 
gonorrhoea,  miscarriage,  parturition,  &c.  It  Avill  be  proper  to  ascertain  if  at 
any  time  the  sterile  woman  has  had  inflammation  in  the  pelvic  region  or,  as  it 
is  often  called,  in  the  '  loAver  boAvels.'  A  caref^ul  examination  per  vaginam 
would  frequently  shoAv  the  uterus  draAvn  to  one  side,  or  more  or  less  fixed. 
Of  all  diseases  affecting  the  uterus,  chronic  endo-uteritis,  or  Avhat  may  be  called 
^irritable  uterus,'  is,  ia  Mr.  Whitehead's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
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causes  of  sterility.  ('  On  Abortion,'  p.  400.)  This  view  is  also  supported  by 
Dr.  W.  Gumming,  of  Edinburgh.  His  observations  tend  to  show  that  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  uterus  is  a  frequent  cause  of  tem-^ 
porary  sterility,  but  it  may  be  removed  by  proper  treatment.  ('Lancet,'  May  12, 
1855,  p.  480.)  Change  of  air  and  climate  has  in  some  instances  alone  sufficed 
to  remove  sterility,  probably  by  relieving  a  diseased  condition  of  the  genera- 
tive organs.  It  has  been  remarked,  too,  of  males  and  females,  that  there  has 
often  been  a  return  of  procreative  power  after  recovery  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  On  the  whole,  the  physical  and  irremediable  causes  of  sterility  in  the 
female  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  male,  because  in  the  former  the  gene- 
rative apparatus  is  placed  internally,  and  slight  changes  in  its  various  parts, 
sufficient  to  prodiice  permanent  sterility,  cannot  be  determined  by  an  exami- 
nation during  life. 

Medico-Legal  relations  of  the  subject.  Divorce. — Sexual  malformation,  in- 
volving impotency  or  sterility,  constitutes  one  of  the  canonical  impediments 
to  marriage,  and  if  matrimony  be  contracted  by  a  party  labouring  under  such 
malformation,  the  contract  is  voidable.  Canonists  have  reckoned  fourteen 
impediments  to  matrimony,  enumerated  in  the  following  quaint  hexameters 
(Poynter's  '  Doctrine,'  p.  84) : — 

'  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Cultus  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas. 
Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  nequibis. 
Si  parochi  et  duplicis  desit  prajsentia  testis, 
Ruptave  sit  mulier,  parti  nee  reddita  tuts, 
Hsec  facienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant.' 

In  the  marriage-contract  there  is  implied  a  capability  of  consummation,  so  that 
anincapacity  in  either  party  in  this  respect,  constittites  a  legal  ground  for  annul- 
ling the  agreement :  '  Vir  et  miilier  si  se  conjunxerint,  si  postea  dixerit  mulier 
de  viro  quod  non  possit  coire  cum  eo,  si  potest  (per  verum  indicium)  probare 
qviod  verum  sit,  accipiat  alium  (Cans.  23).  Quia  matrimonium  ordinatum 
fuit  non  solum  ad  evitandam  fornicationem,  sed  etiam  ad  proles  procreandas  : 
si  matrimonium  (tale  quale)  fuerit  inter  virum  et  miilierem  de  facto  solem- 
nizatxim,  qui  omnino  inhabiles  stmt,  non  propter  oitatem^  sed  propter  aliquod 
naturale  impedimentum  ad  proles  suscitandas,  utpote  propter  impotentiam  et 
frigiditatem,  maleficentiam,  et  similia,  quas  ipso  jure  reddant  huju^modi  matri- 
monium nullum.  Hsec  impedimenta  naturalia  aliquando  contingimt  tam  in 
muliere  quam  in  viro  et  pars  gravata  agere  potest  in  causa  nullitatis  matri- 
monii.' ('  Oughton,'  tit.  193,  sec.  17.)  It  will  be  observed  from  the  words 
iised  in  this  quotation,  non  propter  a^tafem,  that  incapacity  from  age  in  either 
sex  is  not  recognized  as  a  legal  ground  for  dissolving  the  marriage.  The  hiis- 
band  may  be  impotent  or  the  wife  sterile  from  old  age,  but  they  enter  into 
the  contract  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  age.  Refer- 
ring to  this  subject  in  one  of  his  judgments,  Sir  J.  Wilde  is  reported  to  have, 
t^aid  that  although  the  procreation  of  children  is  one  main  object  of  marriage 
{ad  proles  suscitandas),  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  marriages  between  per- 
sons so  advanced  in  years  as  certainly  to  defeat  that  object,  are  perfectly  legal 
and  binding.  The  truth  is,  consensus  non  concuhitus  facit  matrimonium.  The 
Pappian  law  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  forbade  women  imder  50  to  marry 
men  of  60,  and  vice  versa ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  females  are  prolific  beyond 
50,  and  males  beyond  60. 

The  impediment  constituting  impotency  may  arise  either  from  malforma- 
tiou,  from  that  which  the  law  calls  frigidity  of  constitution,  or  any  physical 
cause  of  whatever  natm-e  which  may  render  intercourse  impossible.     When- 
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the  physical  defect  is  not  apparent  or  when  it  is  alleged  to  be  irremediable,  a 
continued  cohabitation  of  three  years  is  required  before  a  suit  can  be  entertained 
(Ayliff's  'Parergon');  but  according  to  Oughton,  'ha^c  triennalis  expectatio 
non  est  necessaria  ubi  statim  possit  constare  de  impotentia.  coeundi.'  The 
suit  for  a  sentence  of  nullity  may  be  promoted  by  either  party,  and  the  medical 
proof  required  to  foimd  a  sentence  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
the  incapacity  pleaded  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  that 
it  still  remained  without  remedy.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  complaint  only. 
No  third  party  is  allowed  to  intervene  in  a  suit  of  this  kind.  There  should  be 
no  delay  in  instituting  the  suit,  and  there  should  be  proof  that  the  impediment 
was  not  known  to  the  complaining  party  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  A  longer 
delay  in  making  the  complaint  is  allowed  to  a  female  without  prejudicing  her 
case,  than  to  a  male,  by  reason  of  the  modesty  of  her  sex. 

In  a  suit  which  came  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  1845,  a  singular 
question  arose  whether,  when  there  was  a  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  on 
the  part  of  a  woman,  with  a  certainty  that  from  physical  defect  it  could  never 
be  prolific,  this  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  husband  to  a  divorce.    The  woman 
was  examined  by  Drs.  Bird,  Lever,  and  Cape ;  and  they  reported  that  the 
sexual  organs  were  undeveloped,  like  those  of  girls  Avho  had  not  reached  pu- 
berty, that  the  vagina  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  that 
there  was  no  uterus.     They  stated  that  sexual  intercourse  might  take  place 
in  an  imperfect  way,  but  that  conception  could  never  result.     On  a  second 
examination,  seven  months  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the  vagina  had  be- 
come elongated,  and  had  then  a  depth  of  two  inches ;  but  there  were  no  medi- 
cal means  of  improving  its  condition  or  of  removing  the  defect.     It  was  con- 
tended for  the  husband  that  the  defect  was  natural  and  irremediable,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  a  sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage.    On  the  part  -of  the  wife, 
it  was  insisted  that,  in  order  to  entitle  a  party  to  this  sentence,  there  must  be 
an  utter  impossibilit)/  of  sexual  intercourse.     The  case,  it  was  argued,  was  one 
of  mere  sterility,  which  was  no  ground  for  a  sentence  :  actual  consummation 
had  taken  place.     Dr.  Lushington,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said,  that  mere 
incapability  of  conception  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  whereon  to  found  a  decree 
of  nullity.     The  only  question  is,  whether  a  woman  is  or  is  not  capable  of 
sexual  intercourse ;  or,  if  at  present  incapacitated,  whether  that  incapacity 
admits  of  removal  ?     A  power  of  sexual  intercou.rse  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  marriage-bond ;  and  this  intercourse  must  be  ordinary  and  complete,  not 
partial  and  imperfect ;  yet  it  Avould  not  be  proper  to  say  that  every  degree  of 
imperfection  would  deprive  it  of  its  natural  character.     If  it  be  so  imperfect 
as  to  be  scarcely  natural,  it  is,  legally  speaking,  no  intercourse  at  all.     As  to 
conception,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malformation  is  incurable.     If  there 
was  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  woman  could  be  made  capable  of  natural 
coitus,  the  marriage  could  not  be  pronounced  void  :  if  she  could  not  be  made 
capable  of  more  than  an  incipient,  imperfect,  and  unnatural  coitus,  then  it 
would  be  void.     Dr.  Cape  stated  that  under  present  circumstances  there  could 
be  only  a  restricted  and  limited  connection  :  it  could  not  be  called  perfect  and 
complete.    The  vagina  might  possibly  become  a  little  more  elongated,  but  this 
would  expose  the  female  to  danger.     From  these  facts  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced null  and  void.     (See  'American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1848, 
p.  305.)     Hence  Ave  may  infer,  that  if  the  vagina  had  been  of  its  natural 
length,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  uterus,  and  the  impossibility  of 
conception,  a  sentence  of  niillity  would  not  have  been  pronounced.     This  is 
rather  conflicting  with  the  doctrine,  that  the  main  object  of  a  marriage,  valid 
in  law,  is  ad  proles  procreandas.     (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  388.) 

The  nature  of  the  medical  evidence  required  on  these  occasions  will  be 
best  imderstood  by  the  following  extract  from  Oughton  : — 'Ad  probandum 
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•defectus  judex  compellere  potest  virum  ad  exhibendum  prassentiam  suam  et 
ad  ostendendum  in  aliquo  loco  secreto  (per  judicem  assignando)  pudenda  sua, 
seu  illos  corporis  defectus  quos  mulier  objicit  (si  ex  inspectione  corporis 
apparere  possint),  medicis  et  cliirurgis  peritis  prius  judicialiter  in  pra;sentia 
•de  diligenter  inspiciendo  virum  et  de  referendo  in  scriptis  eorum  judicium 
juratis.  Et  si  medicorum  et  chirurgorum  judicium  sit  quod  morbus  vel  de- 
fectus viri  f uerit  insanabilis  et  incurabilis  (tamen  tenentur  in  relatione  eorum 
judici  ipsum  morbum  seu  defectum  specificare  ne  circumveniatur  Ecclesia), 
et  quod  in  eorum  scientia,  doctrina,  experientia,  morbus  aut  defectus  hu jus- 
modi  nulla  re  aut  arte  medica  curari  possit,  mulier  obtinebit  in  causa, :  hoc 
addito  et  allegato  ex  parte  mulieris,  quod  ipsa  sit  juvenis  et  ad  procreationem 
apta,  et  quod  per  ti-es  annos  insimul  pernoctarunt,  et  quod,  quamvis  a  marito 
cognosci  cupiebat,  ab  eo  tamen  cognita  non  fuit  nee  cognosci  potuit.  Et  si 
defectus  non  possunt  directe  per  medicos  et  chirurgos  juratos  judicari  aut 
decerni ;  vel  f orsan  dubia  sit  eorum  relatio  ;  allegetur  ex  parte  mulieris,  non 
solum  qu«  ultimo  recitata  sunt,  sed  etiam  hoc  addito  : — Quod  sitvirgo  intacta 
nee  a  quoquam  cognita.  Et  ad  hoc  probandum  judicialiter  jurandge  sunt 
■  obstetrices  ad  inspiciendum  mulierem,  an  vera  sint  ha;c  allegata.  Et  si  judicio 
diujusmodi  obstetricum,  reperta  fuerit  virgo,  saltern  femina  intacta  nee  a  quo- 
quam cognita  ;  et  si  vir  non  possit  aliquos  defectus  objicere  contra  uxorem,  ob 
quos  cognosci  non  possit ;  ha3C  dictarum  miilierum  relatio  cum  judicio  medi- 
corum et  chirurgorum  (quamvis  dubio)  una  cum  cajteris  pra^dictis  indiciis 
(videlicet  in  eo  quod  mulier  sit  juvenis,  et  quod  concubuit  cum  viro  per 
triennium,  ac  quod  ex  aspectu  apta  et  idonea  videatur  ad  procreationem) 
.sufficiunt  ad  divortium  ;  seu  potius  ad  pronunciandum  nullum  ab  initio  matri- 
ononium  fuisse  inter  hujusmodi  personas :  easque  ab  invicem,  et  ab  omni 
vincu.lo  et  foedere  conjugali,  liberas  et  immu.nes  fuisse  et  esse.  Et  notu  quod 
si  defectus  objiciantur  contra  mulierem  probandi  sunt  isto  modo  per  inspec- 
vtionem  et  relationem.' 

A  case  came  before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Com-t,  in  February  1845  {Wilson 
v.  Wilson)^  in  which  the  woman  procured  medical  certificates  to  prove  that 
:she  was  '  virgo  intacta  !  '  In  drawing  up  such  a  certificate,  a  medical  re- 
porter should  bear  in  mind  that  females  have  become  pregnant  with  what  is 
.commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  sign  of  virginity  m<«c^.  Indeed,  the  division 
>of  the  hymen  has  been  often  rendered  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  a  child. 
Negative  evidence  of  non-consummation  from  the  physical  condition  of  a 
woman,  is  therefore  of  much  less  value,  cceteris  paribus^  than  the  affirmative 
•  evidence  from  the  existence  of  a  physical  defect  in  the  man.  (See  Defloration, 
ipost ;  and  on  the  value  of  evidence  from  the  presence  of  the  hymen,  see 
•'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  409,  412.) 

When  the  defect  is  not  apparent  on  an  examination,  the  case  is  attended 
vwith  considerable  difficulty.  Divorce  has,  however,  been  granted  even  iii 
these  cases,  when  the  husband  has  acknowledged  his  incapacity,  and  when, 
notwithstanding  cohabitation  for  some  years,  this  admission  has  been  confirmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  wife.  Even  when  the  male  organs  do  not  appear 
well  developed,  and  sexual  desire  is  absent,  great  caution  is  required  in  draw- 
ling up  a  report.  In  the  case  of  Bui^y,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  on  the 
ground  of  impotency ;  but  this  man  afterwards  married  another  woman  and 
had  issue, — a  fact  which  proved  that  '  ecclesia  circumveniatur.'  This  gave 
irise  to  a  difficult  question :  for  it  was  contended,  if  the  divorce  was  null,  the 
■second  marriage  was  unlawful  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  the  second  marriage  was  only  voidable;  and  that,  until  dis- 
;  solved,  it  remained  a  lawful  marriage,  and  the  children  born  during  covertm-e 
were  legitimate.  In  investigating  a  case  of  this  kind,  when  there  is  no  apparent 
^physical  defect  or  malformation,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  bodily  state  or 
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the  person,  whether  lie  is  effeminate,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  about  him  any 
or  all  of  the  usual  mai'ks  which  attend  the  virile  state.  In  the  latter  case  the 
impotency  may  be  only  temporary ;  and  it  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  adverse  to  the  existence  of  procreative  power. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  order  to  justify  a 
suit  of  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  sterility,  the  impediment  to 
intercourse  or  procreation  shoiild  be  established  by  good  medical  evidence,  and 
it  must  be  cqjpcwent  and  irremediable ;  it  must  also  have  existed  before  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties,  aaad  have  been  entirely  unknoAvn  to  the  person  suing  for  the' 
divorce  :  if  it  has  supervened  after  the  marriage,  this  is  no  ground  for  a  suit.. 
;  The  nature  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  determined  by  private  medical  opi- 
nions or  aifidavits,  based  on  an  examination  of  both  parties.     There  is  one 
remarkable  circumstance  Avith  respect  to  these  cases;  namely,  that  in  nearly 
all  of  them,  the  suit  is  by  the  woman  against  the  man  ;  although  there  is  no' 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  impotency  and  sexual  malformation  are  more- 
common  in  males,  than  malformation  and  sterility  in  females.     We  rarely: 
hear  of  a  husband  instituting  a  suit  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  sterility  (inca- 
pacity of  procreation)  in  the  wife ;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  most  instances,  that  the  ■ 
wife  promotes  the  suit  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse 
in  the  husband.     The  difficulty  of  establishing  incapacity  in  a  woman,  and 
the  facility  of  proving  impotency  from  physical  causes  iii  a  man,  may  probably 
account  for  this  difference.    The  following  case,  Avhich  is  of  recent  occurrence,.' 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Ettmiiller,  of  Freiberg  (Eulenberg's  '  Vierteljahrs,'  1872, 
1,  90).    The  malformation  here  described,  which  led  to  a  suit  of  nullity,  pro- 
moted by  the  husband  against  the  wife,  is  probably  not  unfi-equent  among 
reputed  females.     If  not  detected  at  birth  it  may  be  detected  at  the  age  of 
piiberty  (see  case,  p.  278),  and  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  matrimonial: 
alliance  prevented. 

The  plaintiff  K.  alleged  that  his  wife,  Caroline  "Wilhelmine,  was  incapaci- 
tated for  sexual  intercourse,  and  demanded  a  separation  from  her.  An 
examination  of  husband  and  wife  Avas  ordered  by  the  German  Court  of  Ap-" 
peal.  The  husband  admitted  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  after  his: 
marriage  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  have  connection  with  his  Avife,  but  after 
this  time,  on  making  the  attempt,  he  found  it  to  be  impossible. 

The  husband,  aat.  29,  deposed  that  about  eight  days  before  his  marriage  he 
had  sustained  a  serious  injury  to  his  genitals  from  the  bite  of  a  horse,  and. 
had  been  eleven  Aveeks  under  medical  treatment.  Soon  after  his  recovery,' 
on  attempting  intercourse,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  Avif  e  was  differently 
constructed  from  other  Avomen.  An  examination  of  the  husband  showed  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  or  defect  on  his  part. 

The  Avife,  ^t.  26,  Avas  a  healthy-looking  person.  Her  voice  Avas  rough  like 
that  of  a  man,  Avith  shrill  tones  resembling  those  of  a  boy  at  puberty.  The 
pomum  Adami  (larynx)  projected  as  in  a  man.  There  Avas  no  appearance 
of  breasts.  The  face  Avas  not  hairy.  There  Avere  some  stiff  hairs  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin.  The  peh'is  was  that  of  a  male.  There  Avas  a  penis  about 
one  and  a  half  inch  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  Avith  prepuce  and  glans, 
but  no  perforation  for  the  passage  of  urine.  This  Avas  beloAv  and  behind  the- 
root  of  the  organ  (hypospadia,  p.  29G,  ante).  There  Avere  projecting  labia,  with 
a  deep  fissure  betAveeu,  in  the  situation  of  the  A-agina,  about  tAvo  inches  in 
depth,  and  getting  narroAver  as  it  proceeded  backwards.  No  uterus  could  be 
felt.  In  one  labium  there  AA^as  a  perfectly  Avell-formed  testicle.  The  other 
contained  none,  but  a  testicle  of  smaller  size  Avas  found  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
On  Dr.  Ettmiiller  informing  the  wife  that  there  Avas  more  of  the  male  than 
the  female  sex  about  her,  she  said  she  Avas  well  aAA^are  that  she  Avas  not  like 
other  Avomen.     Her  parents  had  concealed  her  condition  from  her,  and  had. 
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never  eonstilted  a  medical  man.  She  admitted  she  had  never  menstruated,; 
and  had  not  had  any  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina.  She  had  experienced 
but  little  sexual  feeling,  never  towards  men,  but  more  towards  women.  She. 
regretted  her  condition,  and  agreed  to  a  separation  from  her  husband.  Dr. 
Ettmuller  summed  up  his  report  by  stating  that  the  wife  was  an  hermaphro- 
dite, Avith  more  of  the  male  than  female  development  {androgynus,  p.  277,, 
cmte),  that  she  was  incapacitated  for  sexual  intercourse  as  a  woman,  that  the 
sexual  defect  was  congenital,  i.e.,  existing  before  the  marriage,  and  that  the; 
defect  was  incurable.  The  marriage  was  declared  void,  and  the  wife  was^ 
ordered  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  man. 

Suits  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  instituted  many  months  and  years  after 
the  union  of  the  persons ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  separation  in  these 
cases  often  depends  on  some  other  cause,  which  the  law  would  not  recognize, 
as  sufficient  of  itself,  while  it  woiild  admit  the  plea  of  impotency.  The  French 
law  very  judiciously  applies  the  principle  of  condonation  to  such  cases,  so  that4 
no  suit  for  nullity  of  maraage  can  be  entertained,  if  cohabitation  has  con-  j 
tinned  for  six  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  personal  defect.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consistent  Avith  justice  than  our  own  law ;  but  practically, 
these  suits,  after  protracted  cohabitation,  are  always  regarded  Avith  great  sus- 
picion. In  one  of  these  cases  {Castleden  v.  Castleden)  Avhich  came  before  the 
Divorce  Court  in  Feb.  1860,  the  Avife  required  a  declaration  of  nullity  of  mar-, 
riage  on  the  ground  of  her  husband's  impotency.  The  parties  Avere  married 
in  1834  and  cohabited  imtil  1838.  Of  the  three  judges  tAvo  Avere  adverse  to 
the  petitioner's  claim,  and  this  Avas  rejected.  In  Marshall  v.  Marshall,  Avhich 
came  before  the  Court  for  divorce  in  July  1864,  the  Avife  petitioned  for  a 
decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  impotency  of  the  husband ; 
the  learned  judge  said  he  Avasnot  satisfied  that  the  petitioner's  case  was  estab- 
lished. He  Avould,  hoAvever,  suspend  his  decree,  and  intimated  his  opmion 
that  the  petitioner  ought  for  the  present  to  return  to  cohabitation.  If  sloe^ 
refused,  he  Avould  make  an  order  to  compel  her  to  return  ;  or,  if  she  Avished 
to  appeal,  he  Avould  formally  dismiss  the  petition. 

The  folloAving  case,  Avhich  came  before  the  Divorce  Court  in  July  1868, 
involved  the  novel  question  Avhether  these  suits  of  nullity  Avere  restricted  to- 
the  husband  and  wile  dui-ing  life,  or  Avhether  third  parties  could  intervene  to 
promote  them  for  their  OAvn  interest  after  the  death  of  either.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  a  right  to  administer  to  the  estate  of  his  deceased  Avife,  Avho  had  died 
intestate.  He  made  the  claim  as  her  laAvful  husband.  The  next- of -km  of 
the  Avife,  Avho  Avere  the  defendants  in  the  case,  contended  that  by  reason  of 
physical  incapacity,  the  marriage  AAith  the  intestate  Avas  void,  and  he  Avas  not 
the  laAvful  husband.    He  therefore  had  no  legal  right  to  claim  administration.. 

Sir  J.  Wilde  said  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  void  and_  void- 
able. In  cases  of  physical  incapacity  the  marriage  is  not  void  but  voidable 
imder  certain  conditions.  Thus  the  party  complaining  mu^  be  sincere  on 
the  ground  on  Avhich  he  is  asking  relief.  There  must  be  no  unreasonable 
delay,  and  the  physical  defect  must  be  incurable.  This  matter  of _ incapacity 
ought  to  be  raised  only  by  the  person  Avho  suffers  any  injury  from  it,  and  Avho 
elects  to  make  it  a  ground  for  asking  that  the  contract  of  marriage  should  be^ 
annulled.  Such  a  question  can  only  be  discussed  and  adjudicated  in  the  life- 
time of  the  parties.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  complaint  only,  and  has  always- 
been  dealt  Avith  as  such.  In  this  suit  the  rights  of  third  parties  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  question  Avhether  two  persons  are  married  or  not  may  arise  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  and  be  raised  by  third  persons,  as  creditors  or  otherAvise. 
NoAv  if  the  parties  themselves  are  content  Avitli  the  consortium  vitiv,  and  prefer 
to  maintain  the  bond  of  matrimony  intact,  would  it  not  be  almost  intolerable 
that  a  third  person  should  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
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nature  of  their  cohabitation  and  the  revelation  of  their  physical  defects  ?  The 
gi'ound  of  nullity  must  therefore  be  confined  to  a  suit  brought  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  in  the  Matrimonial  Court.  He  pronounced  the  con- 
tention of  the  defendants  to  have  wholly  failed,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  husband,  whereby,  notwithstanding  physical  incapacity,  he  Avas 
constituted  administrator  to  his  deceased  wife's  estate. 

M.  Tardieu,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  sexual  identity  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 
2,  154),  remarks  that  marriage  implies  the  laAvful  imion  of  a  man  and  woman. 
That  such  a  contract  cannot  be  entered  into  except  between  persons  who  are 
of  different  sexes.  When  the  sex  is  disputed,  the  doubt  can  be  removed  only 
by  an  anatomical  and  physiological  examination  of  the  person.  The  inter- 
vention of  a  medical  expert  is  indispensable  in  such  a  case,  and  the  object  of 
such  intervention  is  perfectly  defined.  The  problem  for  solution  may  be 
stated  in  these  simple  terms.  Is  the  person  maiTied  as  a  woman — a  mal- 
formed woman — impotent  and  incapable  of  sexual  intercourse  ?  In  this  case, 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  of  France,  there  is  no  ground 
for  nullity  of  marriage.  Is  the  person  a  malformed  man,  presenting  some 
doubtful  appearances  of  the  female  sex  ?  In  this  case  there  has  been  no  legal 
marriage.  It  is  null  ab  initio.  Assuming  that  there  are  no  beings  entirely 
deprived  of  sex,  there  may  be  cases,  although  rare,  in  which  a  mixture  of  the 
organs  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  Such  a  being  is 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract,  since  whatever  may  be  the 
sex  of  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  there  must  be  identity  of 
sex,  and  therefore  nullity  of  marriage. 

From  Avhat  has  been  stated  at  page  311,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  laws  of  England  and  France  in  reference  to  these  personal 
•defects.  Impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  a  woman  is  in  England  a 
■sufficient  ground  for  annulling  the  contract,  but  not  so  in  France.  In  the 
<case  described  by  M.  Tardieu,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  law  has  not  placed 
impotency  in  a  woman  among  the  causes  for  nullity  of  marriage.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  153,  155.) 
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IJATURE    OF    THE    CRIME — EVIDENCE    REQUIRE!)    AS    IN  OTHER  CASES  OF   MURDER 

PROOF    OF    LIFE BODY    OF  THE  CHILD  NOT  DISCOVERED — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  AT 

INQUESTS— UTERINE  AGE  OR  MATURITY  OF  THE  CHILD — VIABILITY — CHARACTERS 

OF    THE    CHILD    FROM    THE  SIXTH  TO  THE  NINTH    MONTH — SIGNS  OF  MATURITY 

RULES    FOR   INSPECTING    THE    BODY. 

The  subject  of  child-murder  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention  of  me- 
dical jui'ists  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  the  crime  may  be  perpetrated, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  offender.  The  reports  of 
inquests  show  that  the  deaths  of  infants  are  very  numerous,  and  that  they  fre- 
quently occur  under  circumstances  involving  great  suspicion.  In  1862  there 
were  20,591  inquests  in  England  and  Wales,  and  among  these  were  3,239  in- 
quests on  infants  under  one  year,  of  whom  859  were  illegitimate ;  out  of  124 
verdicts  of  Avilful  murder,  more  than  half  related  to  infants.  In  18G3  there 
were  22,757  inquests,  and  of  these,  3,664  were  held  upon  children  under  one 
year  ;  verdicts  of  murder  were  retiu'ned  in  166  of  these  cases,  and  of  these  79 
were  in  Middlesex.  In  his  annual  report  for  1862-3,  Dr.  Lankester,  coroner 
for  the  central  division  of  Middlesex,  states  that  there  Avere  68  deaths  of  new- 
l)orn  children  in  his  district,  and  in  53  of  these,  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  Avere 
returned  against  persons  unknoAvn ;  it  appears  according  to  this  report,  that  the 
crime  is  more  frequent  among  Avomen  in  domestic  service  than  in  any  other 
class.  The  strongest  motive  for  destroying  the  infant  appears  to  be  shame  or  the 
disgrace  of  having  an  illegitimate  child.  The  crime  is  only  attempted  Avhere 
pregnancy  has  not  been  discovered,  and  AA'here  delivery  is  effected  in  conceal- 
ment. If  the  child  has  been  secretly  destroyed,  the  first  opportunity  is  taken 
of  casting  its  body  into  the  streets.  When  the  dead  body  of  the  child  is 
secreted  on  the  premises,  discovery  generally  takes  place.  In  several  instances 
the  mothers  of  ncAvly-born  dead  children  have  been  brought  before  the  Coro- 
ner's court,  and  although  Avhen  the  mother  is  not  discovered,  there  is  no  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  a  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  Avilful  murder,  there  is  con- 
siderable hesitation  in  doing  so  Avhen  the  mother  may  be  sent  to  take  her  trial 
for  miuder.  In  all  instances  in  Avhich  the  evidence  of  guilt  has  been  so  clear 
that  coroners'  juries  have  found  verdicts  of  Avilful  murder,  the  prisoners  haA^e 
been  subsequently  acquitted  on  their  trials.  Such  is  the  history  of  cases  in 
which  the  crime  has  been  detected,  and  as  the  present  state  of  the  laAv  offers 
every  facility  to  a  Avoman  thus  detected,  to  escape  punishment,  the  extensive 
existence  of  the  crime  of  infanticide  will  not  excite  surprise.  ('  Annual  Re- 
port,' 1864,  p.  83.)  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  on 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  Ha^cs  of  infants  (July  1871), 
it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  infants  found  dead  in  the  Metropolitan  and  City 
Police  districts  during  the  year  1870,  was  276,  and  the  return  up  to  May  19 
for  1871  shoAved  a  total  of  105.     The  greater  number  of  these  infants  were 
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less  than  a  week  old.  From  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland  pubHshed  in 
December  1S71,  the  same  failure  in  the  administration  of  the  law  is  observed 
there.  Infants  form  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  according  to  the 
Census,  but  murders  of  infants  are  in  England  and  Ireland  considerably  more 
numerous  than  murders  of  adults.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  the 
latter  are  37  times  the  number  of  murders  occurring  in  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  England  and  Wales  55  times.  Out  of  139  cases  in  which  a  coro- 
ner's jruy  found  that  infants  had  been  murdered,  arrests  Avere  made  in  95  in- 
stances ;  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  strong  feeling  against  cajsital  punish- 
ment for  infanticide  that,  although  42  persons  Avere  convicted  of  lesser  offences, 
not  one  conA'iction  for  murder  Avas  obtained. 

In  France,  child-murder  appears  to  be  common  and  on  the  increase.  From 
statistical  reports  published  in  1840  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  vol.  2,  p.  340)  by  Dr.  Ba- 
yard, there  Avere  in  10  years  2,549  persons  charged  Avith  child-mui'der ;  among 
these  1,210  only  Avere  put  upon  their  trial,  oAving  to  the  general  faikire  of 
evidence  against  the  mothei's ;  out  of  this  number  410  Avere  convicted,  and  as 
'  exteniiating  circumstances '  were  found  in  all  cases,  a  correctional  punishment 
only  AA^as  inflicted.  From  a  return  lately  made  of  the  number  of  dead  bodies 
exposed  at  the  Morgue  in  Paris,  it  appears  that  in  ten  years,  out  of  3,344  bodies 
so  exposed,  there  Avere  493  of  new-born  infants.  This  subject  has  been  lately' 
very  fully  investigated  by  M.  Tardieu.  The  statistical  returns  for  months 
and  years  are  fully  given  by  him.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  365.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  medical  proofs  required,  that  a  convic- 
tion for  child-]nurder  in  England,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  seldom  takes 
place.  NotAvithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  crime,  juries  appear  to  shrink 
from  returning  a  verdict  of  murder,  even  Avhere  the  medical  facts  Avould  fully 
justify  it,  but  they  almost  invariably  fall  back  upon  the  minor  offence  of  Avhicli 
the  accused  person  may  be  convicted,  namely,  that  of  concealment  of  birth. 
This,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the  crime  Avith  Avhich  the  prisoner  is  charged^ 
amounts  to  a  verdict  of  not  proven.  In  many  recent  cases,  hoAvever,  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  our  jiidges,  verdicts  of  manslaughter  have  been  returned. 
,  Nature  of  the  crime.- — By  infanticide  Ave  are  to  imderstand  in  medical  jiu-is- 
/  prudence,  the  murder  of  a  new-horn  child.  The  English  laAv,  hoAvever,  does 
[  not  regard  child-murder  as  a  specific  crime ;  it  is  treated  like  any  other  case  of 
murder,  and  is  tried  by  those  rules  of  evidence  Avhich  are  admitted  in  cases  of 
felonious  homicide.  In  stating  that  infanticide  is  the  term  applied  to  the  mur- 
der of  a  new-horn  child,  it  is  not  thereby^  implied  that  the  Avilful  killing  should 
take  place  within  any  particular  period  after  birth.  Provided  the  child  be  ac- 
tually born  and  its  body  entirely  in  the  Avorld,  it  matters  not  Avhether  it  has 
been  destroyed  Avithin  a  f cav  minutes  or  not  until  several  days  after  its  bu-th.: 
In  the  greater  ninnber  of  cases  of  infanticide,  hoAvever,  we  find  that  the  mur- 
der is  commonly  perpetrated  either  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  Avithin  a  f  cav  hours 
afterAvards. 

M.  Lanjardiere,  a  skilled  advocate  of  the  French  bar,  says  that  to  consti-; 
tute  infanticide,  there  must  be — 1,  a  Avilful  killing ;  2,  the  child  must  be 
living  ;  and  3,  it  must  be  ncAV-born.  The  Avilful  killing  is  proved  by  direct 
or  circiunstantial  evidence  ;  the  fact  of  living  is  taken  as  synonymous  Avith 
breathing,  and  the  Avords  new-born,  recens  natus,  may  be  applied  to  a  child  from 
a  fcAV  moments  after  birth  until  the  cicatrization  of  the  navel  is  completed^ 
(See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  463.) 

Although  the  laAv  of  England  treats  a  case  of  infanticide  as  one  of  ordinary 
murder,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  uatiu*e  of  the  medical  evidence  required 
to  establish  the  murder  of  a  new-born  child.  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  many 
children  come  into  the  Avorld  dead,  and  that  others  die  from  various  causes 
either  durins-  or  soon  after  birth  :  in  the  latter  the  signs  of  their  having  lived. 
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are  frequently  indistinct.  Hence  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  erroneous 
■convictions,  the  law  assumes  that  every  new-born  child  has  been  born  deadj 
tintil  the  contrary  appears  from  the  medical  or  other  evidence.  The  onus  of 
proof  that  a  living  child  has  been  destroyed,  is  thereby  throAvn  on  the  prose- 
•cution,  and  no  evidence  imputing  murder  can  be  received,  unless  it  is  first 
made  certain,  by  medical  or  other  facts,  that  the  child  survived  its  birth,  and 
was  legalhj  a  living  child  when  the  alleged  violence  was  offered  to  it.  Hence 
there  is  a  most  difficult  duty  cast  upon  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions. 
In  the  greater  niimber  of  cases  the  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy,  and  no  one 
is  present  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  medical  evidence  is  especially  required.  For  reasons  else- 
where assigned  (see  vol.  1,  p.  21),  a  medical  man  should  be  especially  cautious 
in  pvitting  questions  to  a  Avoman  charged  with  this  crime. 

Body  of  the  child  not  discovered. — In  cases  of  child-murder,  medical  evi- 
dence is  commonly  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  child ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime, 
although  the  body  of  the  child  is  not  discovered  : — it  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  burning,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  a  medical  "witness  may  have  only  a 
few  calcined  bones  to  examine.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  2,  129.)  In  these  cases 
of  the  non-production  of  the  body,  good  legal  evidence  of  the  murder  would, 
however,  be  demanded ;  and  this  evidence  should  be  such  as  would  fully 
establish  a  matter  of  fact  before  a  jury.  The  production  of  the  body  of  the 
<;hild  is  therefore  no  more  necessary  to  conviction  than  in  any  other  case  of 
murder.  A  woman  has  been  tried  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  murder 
•of  her  child,  the  body  of  which  was  never  discovered. 

Medical  evidence  at  inquests. — In  most  instances,  however,  the  body  of  the 
■child  is  foiind, — an  inquest  is  held,  and  medical  evidence  is  demanded.  In 
giving  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  a  case  of  child-murder,  as  much  care 
should  be  taken  by  a  practitioner,  as  if  he  Avere  delivering  it  before  a  judge  at 
the  assizes.  Some  medical  Avitnesses  are  disposed  to  treat  an  inquest  Avith  in- 
difference, and  to  be  careless  in  their  evidence,  thinking  probably  that  should 
the  case  come  to  trial,  they  could  easily  prepare  themselves,  and  amend  any 
■statements  Avhich  had  been  hastily  made  before  a  coroner's  jury.  But  it  should 
I)e  remembered  that  the  depositions  taken  by  this  officer  are  placed  at  the  trial 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  as  Avell  as  of  the  prisoner's  counsel ;  and  should  a 
Avitness  deviate  in  his  evidence  at  the  assizes  from  that  Avhich  he  gave  at  the 
inquest,  or  should  he  attempt  to  amend  or  explain  any  of  the  statements  then 
made,  so  that  they  might,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  barrister,  be  represented  as 
having  a  ncAV  bearing  on  the  prisoner's  case,  he  Avould  expose  himself  not 
merely  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  but  probably  to  the  censure  of  the  Court. 
If  medical  men  were  to  reflect  that  in  delivering  their  opinions  before  a  coro- 
ner and  a  jury  in  a  loAv  tavern,  they  are  virtually  delivering  them  before  a 
superior  Court,  it  is  certain  that  many  unfortunate  exposures  Avould  be  easily 
avoided. 

UTERINE    AGE    OR    MATURITY    OF    THE    CHILD.      VIABILITY. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  a  Avitness  has  to  consider  in  a  case  of  alleged 
■child-murder  is  that  which  relates  to  the  age  or  probable  degree  of  maturity  to 
which  the  deceased  child  may  have  attained  in  utero.  The  reason  for  making 
this  inquiry  is,  that  the  chances  of  natural  death  in  all  new-born  children  are 
great  in  proportion  to  their  immaturity  :  and  that,  supposing  them  to  have 
survived  birth,  the  signs  of  thek'  having  breathed  are  commonly  obscure.  It 
is  found  that  the  greater  number  of  children  Avho  are  the  subjects  of  these 
investigations  have  reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  gestation ;  yet  charges 
of  miu-der  might  be  extended  to  the  Avilful   destruction  of  children  at  the 
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seventh  month  or  under,  provided  the  evidence  of  life  after  birth  was  clear 
and  satisfactory. 

The  English  law  does  not  act  on  the  principle  that  a  child,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  charge  of  murder,  should  be  born  viable,  i.e.  with  a 
capacity  to  live.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Chitty,  although  no  aixthority  is  quoted 
for  the  statement,  that  '  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  injiu'ies  to  infants- 
having  a  capacity  to  maintain  a  separate  existence;'  and  he  further  suggests- 
that  such  a  capacity  shoidd  be  proved,  in  order  to  complete  the  offence  of  in- 
|fanticide.  ('Med.  Jur.'  vol,  1,  p.  411.)  This  argument,  carried  to  its  full 
/extent,  woiild  render  it  no  offence  to  put  to  death  all  persons  afflicted  with  any 
[mortal  disease,  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  in  the  numerous  reported  trials- 
'for  infanticide,  any  ground  for  this  statement.  The  capacity  of  a  child  con- 
tinuing to  live  has  never  been  put  as  a  medical  question  in  a  case  of  alleged 
child-murder ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  a  want  of  capacity  to  live  were 
actually  proved,  this  would  not  render  the  party  destroying  it  irresponsible  for 
the  offence.  Children  may  be  born  alive  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month ;  but: 
T&ecause  they  are  much  less  likely  to  survive  than  those  born  at  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month,  this  is  not  a  ground  of  exculpation  for  any  person  who  may  wil- 
fully destroy  them.  The  real  question,  as  Ave  shall  presently  see,  does  not  refer 
to  the  period  of  gestation  at  which  a  child  may  be  born,  but  to  the  fact  of  its 
beiao-  living  and  entirely  horn  when  the  murderous  violence  is  offered  to  it. 
The  French  law,  although  it  requires  in  some  cases  proof  of  viability  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  inheritance,  demands  only  proof  of  life  after  birth  in  refer- 
ence to  a  charge  of  infanticide.  (Briand,  '  Man,  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.'  201 ; 
also  '  Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  1863,  1,  399.)  The  meaning  of  the  term  viability.,  as- 
applied  to  new-born  children,  has  been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  247, 
ante).  M,  Tardieu,  in  treating  of  infanticide,  remarks  that  by  viability  the 
medical  jurist  must  understand  not  life,  but  a  fitness  to  continue  life.  In- 
fanticide requires  only  that  the  child  should  be  living.  The  crime  implies  the 
idestruction  of  a  new-born  child,  '  born  living,'  whatever  may  be  its  age,  state  of 
development,  shape,  strength,  or  capacity  to  live.  Child-murder  is  therefore 
entirely  independent  of  the  question  of  viability,  and  yet  it  often  happens  on 
these  occasions  that  a  medical  Avitness  is  asked — Was  the  child  viable  ?  But 
this  qiiestion  is  put  in  order  to  show  how  far  the  strength  of  the  child  would 
enable  it  to  resist  the  violence  inflicted  on  it.  An  act  of  murder  may  be  thus 
perpetrated  on  a  living  non-viable  child,  ('  Ann,  d'Hyg,'  1867,  2,  372,)  See 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Bohm  of  Templin  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrss,'  1866,  2,  p,  801), 

Although  the  doctrine  of  viability  is  not  recognized  in  English  jurisprudence,. 
yet  in  a  case  Avhich  occurred  in  October  1836,  a  coroner  refused  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child,  because  it  had  not  reached  an  age  (seven 
months)  at  which  children  are  commonly  born  alive  !  In  this  case  there  was 
probably  no  harm  done  ;  but  Avhen  Ave  consider — 1st,  the  great  difficulty  of 
determining  the  exact  age  of  a  child  from  the  characters  foiind  on  its  body ;, 
and  2ndly,  that  many  children  born  under  the  seventh  month  have  not  only 
been  born  alive,  but  have  lived  to  an  adult  age,  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of 
this  kind  Avould  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  abuses.  It  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  children  may  be  destroyed  Avith  impunity  because  they  hajipen 
to  be  born  under  the  seventh  month,  or  that  a  child  should  be  assumed  to 
have  been  born  dead  and  any  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  dispensed  with, 
imless  it  can  be  medically  established  that  it  has  passed  the  seventh  month  of 
gestation, 

Accordino-  to  one  medico-legal  authority,  if;  it  can  be  shoAvn  that  the  child 
Avhich  is  the  subject  of  investigation  has  not  attained  this  age  (the  seventh 
month),  no  charge  of  infanticide  can  or  ought  to  be  entertained.  Are  Ave  to^ 
imderstand  by  this  that  children  proved  to  haA'e  been  born  living  before  the. 
seventh  month  may  be  Avilf  ully  destroyed,  and  the  laAV  take  no  cognizance  of 
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the  matter  ?  '  If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  the  statement  amounts  to  nothing, 
because  whether  the  child  has  reached  the  seventla,  eighth,  or  ninth  month, 
life  and  live  birth  must  still  be  proved  before  a  charge  of  murder  can  be  made,  I 
I  have  knoAvn  an  instance  of  a  child  born  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
month  living  a  fortnight ;  and  many  similar  cases  are  recorded.  On  the  doc- 
trine above  laid  down,  the  deliberate  destruction  of  such  children,  although 
actually  living,  ought  not  to  be  considered  or  treated  as  murder  !  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  such  a  principle  as  this  is  not  recognized  by  the  law  of 
England.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  a 
midwife  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  a  child  under  the 
seventh  month  of  uterine  life  (in  the  perpetration  of  abortion),  not  by  direct 
violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  merely  by  leading  to  its  premature  birth. 
This  case  proves,  therefore,  that  a  charge  of  child-murder  may  be  fairly  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  children  under  the  seventh  month.  The  woman  in. . 
question  in  this  instance  Avas  alleged  to  have  been  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  i 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  proof  of  this  fact  did  not,  however,  prevent  an  \ 
indictment  for  miu-der  and  a  full  investigation  of  the  case.  We  also  learn  ' 
from  it,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chitty  (siqrrli),  that  the  viahility  of 
a  child  is  not  by  the  English  law  required  to  be  proved  on  an  indictment  for 
child-murder.  This  child  was  certainly  from  mere  immaturity  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  separate  existence,  and  it  was  therefore  not  viable ;  but  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case,  in  answer  to  an  objection  taken  by  prisoner's  counsel,  said 
that  if  the  child  was  proved  to  have  died  under  the  circumstances  alleged  for 
the  prosecution,  it  would  still  be  murder.  As  at  an  early  uterine  period  the 
foetus  is  not  born  living,  no  question  of  murder  can  arise,  except  it  be  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  able  to  survive  its  birth.  The  earliest  period  at  which  a 
child  can  be  born  living  has  been  elsewhere  considered  (see  p.  250).  In  re- 
ference to  children  born  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation,  a  charge 
of  concealment  of  birth  may  arise  so  long  as  the  offspring  has  hiiman  form. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  Avas  born  living. 
At  the  same  time,  as  such  births  at  the  f oiu-th  and  fifth  months  are  always  the 
resiilts  of  abortion  either  from  natiu-al  or  criminal  causes,  the  charge  is  gene- 
rally merged  in  the  higher  offence  of  procuring  abortion.  Here,  again,  it  is 
not  required  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  aborted  foetus  was  living 
when  expelled  from  the  uterus  (p.  198,  ante).  In  nearly  all  cases  of  child- 
murder,  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  has  passed  the  seventh  month  of  utero- 
gestation. 

Characters  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month. — Up  to  the  sixth  month  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  ovum  and  foetus  have  been  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Abortion,  p.  172,  ante.  The  following  are  the  characters  whereby  w© 
may  judge  af  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  of 
gestation,  a  period  which  may  be  considered  to  comprise  some  cases  of  abor- 
tion and  all  cases  of  child-murder. 

1.  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  :  The  child  measures,  from  the  vertex  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  ten  to  tAvelve  inches,  and  weighs  from  one  to  three 
pounds.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk ;  the  eyelids  are  ad- 
herent, and  the  pupils  are  closed  by  membranes  (membranse  pupillares).  The- 
skin  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  nails  are  slightly  formed  ;  the  hair  loses 
the  silvery  lu.stre  which  it  previously  possessed,  and  becomes  darker.  Ossi- 
fication proceeds  rapidl}^  in  the  chest-bone,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  foot ;  the 
brain  continues  smooth  on  its  surface  :  there  is  no  appearance  of  con  volution  s.- 
Inthe  male  the  testicles  AAollbe  foimd  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  upon  the- 
psose  muscles  immediately  beloAv  the  kidneys. 

2.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  month :  The  child  now  measures  be- 
tween thirteen  and  foiu'teen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  three  to  four- 
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■pounds.  The  skin  is  thick,  of  a  more  decidedly  fibrous  structure,  and  covered 
•with  a  white  unctuous  matter  Avhich  appears  for  the  first  time.  Fat  is  depo- 
sited in  the  cellular  tissue,  whereby  the  body  becomes  round  and  plump  ;  the 
skin  previously  to  this  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  commonly  more  or  less 
shrivelled ;  the  nails,  which  are  somewhat  firm,  do  not  quite  reach  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers ;  the  hair  becomes  long,  thick,  and  coloured ;  ossifica- 
tion advances  throughout  the  skeleton ;  valvulte  conniventes  appear  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  meconium  is  found  occupying  the  cajcum  and  colon.  The 
testicles  in  the  male  are  considered  about  this  period  to  commence  their  de- 
scent,— or  rather,  the  child's  head  being  doAvnwards,  their  ascent  towards  the 
scrotum.  The  time  at  which  these  organs  change  their  situation  is  probably 
subject  to  variation.  According  to  J.  Hunter,  the  testicles  are  situated  in  the 
abdomen  at  the  seventh,  and  in  the  scrotum  at  the  ninth  month.  Burns  be- 
lieves that  at  the  eighth  month  they  will  commonly  be  found  in  the  inguinal 
•canals.  The  observation  of  the  position  of  these  organs  in  a  new-born  male 
•child  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  maturity,  and  it  may  have 
an  influence  on  questions  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  of  child-murder.  Mr. 
Curling  thus  describes  their  change  of  position  : — At  different  periods  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  fcetal  existence  or  sometimes  even  later,  the 
testicle  begins  to  move  from  its  situation  near  the  kidney  towards  the  abdo- 
m.inal  ring,  Avhich  it  usually  reaches  about  the  seventh  month.  During  the 
eighth  month  it  generally  traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  ninth,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  which  situation  it  is  com- 
monly found  at  birth.  ('  Diseases  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  17.)  Its  absence 
from  the  scrotum  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  child  is  immature,  be- 
cause the  organ  sometimes  does  not  reach  the  scrotum  until  after  birth. 

3.  Between  the  eighth  and  ninth  month :  The  child  is  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five  poimds.  The  eyelids  are 
no  longer  adherent,  and  the  membrante  pupillares  have  disappeared.  The 
•quantity  of  fat  deposited  beneath  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  hair  and  nails 
are  well  developed.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  grooved  or  fissured,  but  pre- 
sents no  regular  convolutions :  and  the  cineritious  matter  is  not  yet  apj)arent. 
The  meconium  occupies  almost  entirely  the  large  intestines ;  and  the  gall- 
bladder contains  some  traces  of  a  liquid  resembling  bile.  The  testicles  in  the 
male  may  be  found  occupying  some  part  of  the  inguinal  canal,  or  they  may  be 
in  the  scrotum.  The  left  testicle  is  sometimes  in  the  scrotum,  Avhile  the  right 
is  situated  about  the  external  ring. 

4.  Ninth  montli.  Sicfns  of  maturity. — At  the  ninth  month  the  average  length 
of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  Aveight  from  six  to  seven  pounds  : 
the  male  child  is  generally  rather  longer,  and  weighs  rather  more  than  the  fe- 
male. Extraordinary  deviations  in  length  and  Aveight  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Mr.  Owens  has  recorded  a  case  in  Avhich  a  child  at  delivery  measured 
tAventy-fotxr  inches  in  length,  and  Aveighed  seventeen  pounds  tAvelve  ounces 
('  Lancet,'  December  1838)  ;  and  Dr.  MeadoAvs  has  reported  another  in  Avliich 
a  child  measured  after  death  thirty-tAvo  inches,  and  Aveighed  eighteen  pounds 
tAvo  ounces.  It  survived  four  hoiu-s.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  August  4,  1860.) 
In  a  case  Avhich  I  was  required  to  examine  in  June  1842,  the  child,  a  male, 
measured  twenty-tAVO  inches,  and  Aveighed  tAvelve  pounds  and  a  half.  (For 
some  practical  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Ellslisser,  see  Ilenke's  '  Zeit- 
schrift,'  1841,  vol.  2,  p.  235.)  The  period  of  gestation  for  children  of  un- 
usually large  size  is  the  same  as  that  for  children  of  average  size.  (See  p.  257, 
ante.)  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  the  length  and  Aveight  of  the  child  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  mother.  They  are  greatest  among  children  Avhen 
the  mother  is  from  25  to  29  years  of  age.  When  a  Avoman  is  25,  the  child 
weighs  less.  The  child  of  a  Avoman  at  22,  Aveighed  seven  pounds  three  ounces, 
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and  that  of  a  woman  at  30,  seven  pounds  seven  ounces.  The  length  varied  in 
a  less  degree,  being,  for  the  different  ages,  at  or  about  nineteen  inches.  ('  Ed. 
Monthly  Journal,'  Dec.  1864,  p.  500.) 

At  the  full  period  the  head  of  a  child  is  large,  and  forms  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  fat,  so  as 
to  give  considerable  plumpness  to  the  whole  form,  while  the  limbs  are  firm, 
hard  and  rounded;  the  skin  is  pale;  the  hair  is  thick,  long  and  somewhat 
abundant ;  the  nails  are  fully  developed,  and  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
— an  appearance,  however,  which  may  be  sometimes  simulated  in  a  premature 
child  by  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  after  death.  The  testicles  in  the  male  are 
generally  within  the  scrotum.  Ossification  will  be  found  to  have  advanced 
considerably  throughoiit  the  skeleton.  (See,  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
ossification,  a  paper  by  M.  OUivier,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  p.  243.)  The  surface 
of  the  brain  presents  convolutions,  and  the  cineritious  matter  begins  to  show 
itself.  The  internal  organs,  principally  those  of  the  chest,  undergo  mark-ed 
changes,  if  the  act  of  respiration  has  been  performed  by  the  child  before, 
during,  or  after  its  birth. 

The  relative  position  of  the  point  at  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  attached  to 
the  abdomen,  has  been  considered  by  some  medical  jurists  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  degree  of  matiu-ity.  Chaussier  thought  that  in  a  mature  child,  at  the 
ninth  month,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
centre  of  the  length  of  his  body.  Later  observations,  however,  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  quite  correct.  Out  of  five  hundred  children  examined  by  M. 
Moreau  at  the  Maternite,  in  Paris,  the  umbilical  ajDerture  corresponded  to 
the  centre  of  the  body  in  four  cases  only.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
2>oint  of  insertion  was  eight  or  nine  lines  below  the  centre.  Among  the  cases 
of  mature  children  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  umbi- 
lical aperture  has  generally  been  situated  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  below 
the  centre  of  the  body.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  April  1842.)  M.  Moreau  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  some  children,  born  about  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month,  the  cord  was  attached  to  the  middle  point  of  the  length.  ('  Lane. 
Franc'  1837.)  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  situation  of  the  umbilical  opening,  as  a  sign  of  maturity  or 
immaturity. 

The  characters  Avhich  have  been  here  described  as  belonging  to  a  child  at 
the  different  stages  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  representing  an  average 
statement.  They  are,  it  is  Avell  known,  open  to  numerous  exceptions ;  for 
some  children  at  the  ninth  month  are  but  little  more  developed  than  others  at 
the  seventh ;  and  in  some  cases  a  seven-months'  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  from  a  nine-months'  child  (see  p.  255,  ante).  Twins  are  generally 
smaller  and  less  developed  than  single  children ;  the  average  weight  of  a 
twin  child  is  not  more  than  five  pounds,  and  very  often  below  this.  The 
safest  rule  to  follow  in  endeavouring  to  determine  the  uterine  age  of  a  chdd 
is  to  rely  upon  a  majority  of  the  characters  which  it  presents.  That  child  only 
can  be  regarded  as  mature  Avhicb  presents  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
found  at  the  ninth  month  of  gestation. 

If  the  age  of  the  child  has  been  determined — whether  it  be  under  or  over  the 
seventh  month — the  rules  for  a  further  investigation  will  be  the  same.  Should 
the  child  be  under  the  seventh  month,  the  medical  presumption  will  be,  that 
it  was  born  dead ;  but  if  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  period,  then  the  presumption 
is  that  it  was  born  alive. 

Conclusions. — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts  upon  which  our  oj)inion  respecting  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  may  be 
based : — 
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1.  At  six  months. — Length,  from  nine  to  ten  inches;  weight,  one  to  two 
poiinds;  eyelids  adherent ;  pupils  closed  by  membrangepupillares;  testicles  not 
apparent  in  the  male. 

2.  At  seven  months. — Length  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches;  weight, 
three  to  four  pounds  ;  eyehds  not  adherent ;  membranse  pupillares  disappear- 
ing ;  nails  imperfectly  developed ;  testicles  not  apparent  in  the  male. 

3.  At  eight  months. — Length,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches;  weight,  from 
four  to  five  pounds ;  membrange  pupillares  absent ;  nails  perfectly  developed, 
and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers;   testicles  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

4.  At  nine  months. — Length,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  inches;  weight, 
from  five  to  nine  pounds ;  membranse  pupillares  absent ;  head  well  covered 
■with  fine  hair ;  testicles  in  the  scrotum ;  skin  pale ;  the  finger  nails  well 
formed  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  features  perfect — these  and 
the  body  are  ivell-developed  even  when  the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  are 
less  than  those  above  assigned. 

5.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  body,  affords  no  certain  evidence  of  the  degree  of  maturity. 

Inspection  of  the  hody. — The  questions  Ayhich  a  medical  jurist  has  to  solve, 
in  examining  the  body  of  a  ncAv-born  child,  are — 1.  To  determine  its  age,  or 
the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  it  has  reached; — 2.  Whether  it  has  lived  to 
breathe  ; — 3.  Whether  it  has  been  born  alive ; — 4.  The  period  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  death  ; — 5.  The  cause  of  death,  whether  violent  or  natural. 

Hence,  before  commencing  the  inspection — 

1.  The  length  (measured  from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot)  and  weight  of  the  body  should  be  taken; — 2.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  external  foetal  peculiarities  noticed ; — 3.  Any  peculiar  marks  or  indications 
of  deformity  whereby  identity  may  be  sometimes  established; — 4.  All  marks 
of  violence,  in  the  shape  of  Avounds,  bruises,  or  lacerations,  and  the  kind  of 
instrument  or  weapon  with  which  they  were  probably  produced ; — 5.  Whether 
the  umbilical  cord  has  been  cut  and  tied,  or  lacerated ;  the  appearance  of  the 
divided  vessels,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  which  is  still  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  child ; — 6.  The  presence  or  absence  of  vernix  caseosa  about  the 
groins,  arm-pits,  or  neck — the  presence  of  this  substance  proves  that  a  child 
has  not  been  washed  or  attended  to  ; — 7.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  whether 
there  are  about  the  body  any  marks  of  putrefaction,  indicated  by  a  separation 
of  the  cuticle,  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  or  ofi"ensive  odour.  It  is  obvious, 
that  unless  these  circumstances  are  noticed  before  the  inspection  is  commenced, 
they  may  be  entirely  lost  as  evidence.  Notes  should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and 
the  original  retained,  even  if  copies  be  subsequently  made. 

A  medical  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  upon  the  body  of  the  child 
any  characters  which  may  serve  as  proofs  of  identity.  He  must  remember 
that  the  defence  may  be  that  the  child  is  not  that  of  the  woman  charged  with 
murder.  This  observation  applies  especially  to  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  children  that  may  have  survived  their  birth  for  some  days.  The  body 
may  be  found  Avrapped  in  paper  or  in  some  article  of  clothing  which  may 
help  to  establish  identity.  If  the  child  has  survived  its  birth,  it  would  be 
proper  to  form  an  opinion  at  once  for  how  many  days.  The  state  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  whether  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached  is  in  the  process  of 
healing,  or  already  liealed,  are  facts  which  may  help  a  medical  opinion  re- 
specting the  date  of  birth.  In  addition  to  these  jioints,  the  sex  of  the  child 
and  the  colour  of  the  hair  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  any  particular  marks 
on  the  skin  (mother's  marks"),  and,  of  course,  all  Avounds  or  other  injiu'ies — their 
cause  or  mode  of  production,  and  their  situation.  At  the  Maidstone  Lent 
Assizes,  1868,  a  case  of  some  difiiculty  arose  respecting  the  identity  of  a  child 
alleged  to  have  been  mm-derod  {Regina  v.  Ward).     The  dead  body  of  a  child 
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Tvhicli  had  evidently  survived  its  birth  was  found  wrapped  in  clothing,  and 
concealed  near  a  high  road,  by  which  the  woman  charged  with  murder  had  been 
seen  to  pass  on  a  certain  day.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  thought 
that,  from  the  state  of  it,  the  child  had  been  dead  a  month,  but  he  Avas  imable 
to  give  any  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  evidence  that  the  child 
of  the  prisoner  had  disappeared  when  it  was  about  a  fortnight  old. 

It  was  contended,  in  defence,  that  the  child  whose  body  was  found  was  not 
that  of  the  prisoner.  The  child  found  as  well  as  that  of  the  woman  was  of  the 
male  sex,  and  had  light  hair ;  but  the  age  formed  a  difficulty.  The  child  of 
the  prisoner  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  days  old  at  the  time  of  its  death, 
"ivhile  the  surgeon  considered  that  the  body  found  was  that  of  a  child  not  more 
than  ten  days  old.     The  prisoner,  upon  this  evidence,  Avas  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  74. 

•ON    THE    PROOFS    OF    A    CHILD    HAVING   LIVED    AT    ITS    BIRTH EVIDENCE    OF    LIFE 

BEFORE     RESPIRATION — SIGNS    OF     PUTREFACTION    IN     UTERO EVIDENCE    FROM 

MARKS  OF   VIOLENCE — EVIDENCE    OF    LIFE   AFTER   RESPIRATION INSPECTION   OF 

THE  BODY COLOUR,  VOLUME,  CONSISTENCY,  AND  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  LUNGS 

STATIC     TEST WEIGHT     INCREASED    BY     RESPIRATION— TEST     OF     PLOUCQUET 

BLOOD  IN   THE  PULMONARY  VESSELS — SPECIFIC    GRAVITY  OF  THE   LUNGS. 

On  the  proofs  of  a  child  having  lived  at  its  birth. — In  some  cases  of  alleged 
child-murder  there  has  been  evidence  from  eye-Avitnesses  that  the  iieAV-born 
child  Avas  living  Avhen  violence  Avas  offered  to  it.  In  others  the  child  has 
been  found  soon  after  delivery,  still  alive,  but  it  has  died  subsequently  from 
ill-treatment  or  exposure.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  medical  proofs  of  such 
children  having  lived  at  their  bii-th  are  not  required.  The  evidence  then 
takes  the  ordinary  course  as  in  the  case  of  an  adult.  In  Reg.  v.  Meeks  (Bucks 
Lent  Ass.  1868)  it  Avas  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  been  secretly  delivered 
of  a  child,  Avhich  AA'as  shortly  afterAvards  found  in  a  cellar,  still  alive.  The 
child  died  in  about  two  hours,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  from  exposure 
and  neglect.  The  lungs  floated  on  Avater,  but  had  only  partially  received  air. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  as  the  child  Avas  seen  to  be  living  after  its  birth,  ex- 
periments on  the  lungs  AA'ere  unnecessary.  The  prisoner  Avas  convicted  of 
manslaughter. 

The  question  whether  a  child  Avas  or  Avas  not  horn  alive  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  one 
which,  in  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  medical  evidence  is  commonly 
founded,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  When  it  is  stated  that  in 
most  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  Avhich  end  in  acquittals  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
moral  presumptions  of  guilt,  the  proof  fails  on  this  point  only,  it  must  be  ob- 1 
vious  that  the  question  specially  claims  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist. 

The  medical  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  alive,  when  violence  Avas  offered 
to  it  at  its  birth  or  afterAvards,  may  be  divided  into  tAvo  parts  :  1,  that  Avhich 
is  obtainable  before  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed ;  and  2,  that  Avhich  is 
obtainable  afterwards.  At  present  it  Avill  be  proper  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  question,  Avhether  the  child  Avas  alive  Avhen  it  Avas  maltreated  ;  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  horn  alive  will  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration.  These 
two  questions  have  been  frequently  but  improperly  associated,  thus  rendering 
the  subject  confused ;  but  it  must  be  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  stating, 
that  violence  of  a  murderous  kind  may  be  offered  to  a  living  child  hefore  it  is 
entirely  born ;  and  that  OAving  to  this  violence  it  may  come  into  the  Avorld  dead. 

y2 
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EVIDENCE    OF    LIFE    BEFORE    RESPIRATION. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  if  the  lungs  contained  no  air,  that  the  child  could" 
not  have  breathed,  and  it  must  have  been  born  dead.  But  neither  of  these- 
vieAVS  is  correct : — children  have  been  known  to  breathe  feebly,  and  continue- 
in  existence  many  hours  without  visibly  distending  the  cells  of  the  lungs  with 
air, — the  absence  of  air  fi'om  the  lungs,  therefore,  furnishes  no  proof  either- 
that  respiration  has  not  been  performed,  or  that  the  child  has  not  lived. 
('  G.  H.  Rep.'  April  1842.)  The  restoration  of  many  children  apparently  born 
dead  is  a  clear  proof  that  many  are  born  living  who  might  be  pronounced' 
dead,  simply  because  breathing  and  life  have  been  considered  synonymous- 
terms.  (See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  Mlirklin,  '  Casper's  Vierteljahrsschr.'" 
1859,  2,  26  ;  also  an  article  in  the  same  volume  '  Leben  ohne  Athmen,'  p.  297.) 
That  oiir  law-authorities  will  admit  evidence  of  life  in  a  child  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  respiration,  is  clear  from  the  decision  in  Rex.  v.  Brain,  in 
which  the  judge  said,  that  a  child  might  be  born  alive,  and  not  breathe  for 
some  time  after  its  birth  ('Archbold,  Crim.  Plead.'  367),  as  also  from  the 
charge  of  Coltman,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Sellis  (Norf.  Spr.  Circ.  1837), 
In  this  instance  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  murdered  her  child  by 
cutting  off  its  head.  The  judge  du-ected  the  ji.u"y,  that  if  the  child  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  act,  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  murder, 
that  it  should  have  breathed.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  breathing  is  re- 
garded as  only  one  proof  of  life;  and  the  law  will,  therefore,  receive  any 
other  kind  of  evidence  which  may  satisfactorily  show  that  a  child  has  lived, 
and  make  tip  for  the  proof  commonly  derived  from  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
It  will  be  first  necessary  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  prove  that  the  child 
under  examination  has  recently  died,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  goodi 
gi'oimds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  recently  living.  Hence,  if  the  body  be 
highly  putrefied,  either  fi-om  the  child  having  died  in  the  litems  some  time- 
before  birth,  or  fi-om  its  having  been  born  and  its  body  not  discovered  until 
I  putrefaction  had  far  advanced  both  internally  and  externally,  the  case  is 
r  utterly  hopeless.  The  medical  witness  will  in  general  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  investigation,  because  the  body  can  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of 
life  after  birth.  The  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  would  throw  na 
light  on  the  case,  for  here  we  are  assuming  that  the  lungs  are  in  their  foetal 
~  condition. 

Signs  of  jyiitref action  in  utero.  Date  of  death  from  appearances  of  the 
hody. — The  phenomena  of  putrefaction  in  air  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(vol.  1,  2^.  93)  :  but  the  changes  which  enstie  Avhen  a  child  dies  and  is  re- 
tained within  the  uterus,  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  because  they  may  some- 
times fortQ  a  subject  for  judicial  inquiry.  According  to  Devergie,  when  a 
child  dies  in  utero,  putrefaction  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  in  the  open  air 
('  Med.  Leg.'  1,  526)  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

In  an  advanced  state  of  literine  putrefaction^  the  body  of  the  child  is  so 
flaccid,  that  when  placed  on  a  table  it  becomes  almost  flattened  by  the  mere 
gravitation  of  its  parts.  The  skin  is  of  a  reddish-broAvn  colour,  not  green,  as 
in  a  putrefied  body  exposed  to  air.  The  cuticle  covering  the  feet  and  hands 
is  white,  and  sometimes  raised  in  blisters, — the  cellular  membrane  is  filled 
with  a  reddish-coloured  serum,  the  bones  are  movable,  and  readily  detached 
from  the  soft  parts.  In  the  opinion  of  Devergie,  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween uterine  and  atmospheric  putrefaction  in  the  body  of  a  new-born  child, 
is  seen  in  the  colour  assumed  by  the  skin  :  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
should  the  child  remain  exposed  to  the  air  after  its  expulsion,  the  skin  may 
acquire  the  colour  observed  in  cases  of  atmospheric  putrefaction.    The  changes 
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which  have  just  been  described  are  such  as  we  may  expect  to  find  when  a 
■  child  has  been  retained  in  the  uterus  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  death.  When 
it  has  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  body  has  occasionally 
been  found  in  an  adipocerous  state,  or  even  encrusted  Avith  phosphate  of  lime. 
If  in  any  case  we  are  able  to  state  distinctly  that  the  body  of  a  child  has 
-undergone  uterine  and  not  atmospheric  putrefaction,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
not  have  come  into  the  world  alive,  and  no  question  of  mm-der  Avould  arise. 
Under  ordinary  putrefaction  in  air,  a  child  may  have  been  really  brought 
into  the  world  living,  and  the  process  may  have  destroyed  every  proof  of  that 
fact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  child  died  in  utero  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was 
born  :  if  it  be  soon  afterAvards  examined,  there  Avill  be  no  marks  of  putre- 
faction about  it,  unless  the  membranes  have  been  ruptiired,  and  the  appear- 
ances will  closely  resemble  those  met  Avith  in  the  body  of  a  child  that  has 
been  born  alive,  and  died  Avithout  breathing ;  or  of  one  that  may  have  died  in 
the  act  of  birth.  It  Avill  be  impossible  to  say,  in  such  a  case,  Avhether  the 
child  came  into  the  Avorld  living  or  dead.  M.  Sentex  states,  from  his  ex- 
p)erience,  that  the  dead  foetiis  retained  in  utero,  Avith  the  membranes  unrup- 
tured, undergoes  one  of  three  changes — maceration,  putrefaction,  or  mummi- 
fication. The  first  is  the  most  common  condition,  but  the  changes  differ  from 
tliose  Avhich  take  place  in  the  body  Avhen  exposed  to  air.  Putrefaction,  in  its 
■common  signification,  is  rarely  met  with.  Air  appears  to  be  necessary  for  it. 
M.  Sentex  found  a  characteristic  sign  to  be  redness  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  He 
has  given  a  summary  of  the  appearances  as  met  Avith  in  the  dead  fostus  from 
ilie  second  day  to  the  second  Aveek.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  I8G9,  p.  1,  487.)  Dr.  Hicks 
found  that  rapid  decomposition  took  place  Avhen  the  child  died  some  time  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  labour.  In  one  case  he  had  knoAvn  putridity  to 
have  been  established  in  tAvelve  hours.  He  met  Avith  three  instances  in  Avhich 
there  Avas  proof  tliat  the  child  Avas  alive  within  tAv^enty-four  hours  of  its  birth, 
and  yet  its  body  \\  as  born  more  or  less  putrid  (decomposed),  but  in  these  in- 
.stances  of  rapid  putrefaction,  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  for  some  time. 
i('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eeports,'  1866,  p.  477.)  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  conditions 
which  materially  influences  the  degree  of  decomposition  Avhich  the  dead  body 
of  a  f cetus  undergoes  in  the  uterus,  and  may  account  for  the  discrepant  state- 
anents  made  by  some  Avriters  on  this  subject.  A  medical  man  cannot  rely  upon 
the  presence  of  offensive  discharges  before  birth  as  absolute  CAddence  of  the 
^death  of  the  Mctus.  In  tAvo  instances  Dr.  Hicks  met  Avith  Avell-marked  pu- 
tj-idity  of  the  discharges  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  yet  in  one  of  these  the 
>child  Avas  born  alive  and  strong.  In  the  other  there  was  evidence  of  life  in 
the  child  (loc.  cit.). 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence. — It  has  been  proposed  to  seek  for  evidence 
of  life,  under  these  circumstances,  by  observing  the  characters  presented  by 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  general,  Avhen  children  are  murdered,  the 
amount  of  violence  inflicted  is  considerably  greater  than  that  Avhich  is  required 
to  destroy  them,  Avhereby  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  ci'ime  are  occasionally  ob- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  a  still-born  child,  dead  from  natura^ 
causes,  is  often  covered  Avith  liAddities  and  ecchymoses ;  the  fostal  blood  does 
not  coagulate  Avith  the  same  firumess  as  in  the  adult :  hence  the  evidence 
derivable  from  the  extent,  situation,  and  characters  of  marks  of  violence,  is 
generally  of  too  vague  and  uncertain  a  kind  to  alloAV  of  the  expression  of  a 
medical  opinion  that  the  child  Avas  living  Avhen  the  violence  Avas  offered  to  it. 
The  characters  which  have  been  already  described  as  peculiar  to  Avounds,  con- 
tusions and  fractures  inflicted  during  life,  may  be  met  Avith  in  a  child  Avhe- 
ther  it  has  breathed  or  died  Avithout  breathing.    (Vol.  1,  pp.  459,  465,  662). 
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So,  again,  these  characters  are  open  to  the  exceptions  there  pointed  ont ;  for 
they  will  be  equally  present,  supposing  the  "vvounds  to  have  been  inflicted  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  respiration  or  circulation  in  the  child,  or  after- 
the  cessation  of  circulation  only,  if  the  act  of  breathing  has  not  been  performed. 
Marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child  that  had  died  in  iitero  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  before  it  was  born,  would  not  present  the  characters  of 
injiu-ies  inflicted  on  the  living.    There  Avould  be  no  ecchymosis  and  no  effused 
coagula  of  blood.     These  marks,  when  they  exist,  althoiigh  they  may  establish 
that  a  child  was  either  living  or  but  recently  dead  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
flicted, can  never  show  that  it  was  horn  alive.     Injuries  met  with  on  the  bodies- 
of  children  alleged  to  have  been  born  dead  ought,  however,  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  arisen  from 
accident.    If,  frojn  their  nature,  extent,  or  situation,  they  are  such  as  to  evince: 
a  wilful  design  to  injure,  it  is  a  fair  gi'ound  for  a  jury,  not  for  a  medical  wit- 
ness, to  inquire  why  these  extensive  wounds,  or  other  marks  of  violence  Avere^ 
inflicted  on  a  child,  if,  as  it  is  alleged,  it  was  really  born  dead.    It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  strong  moral  presumption  of  mur- 
der, although  medical  proof  of  life  or  of  live  birth,  might  totally  fail. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  physio- 
logically a  child  may  live  for  a  certain  period  after  its  birth  without  breathing, 
and  legally  its  destruction  during  this  period  would  amount  to  murder,  yet 
there  are  at  present  no  satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  a  witness  to  express 
a  positive  opinion  on  this  point.  If  other  evidence  Avere  adduced  of  a  child 
having  lived  and  been  destroyed  under  these  circumstances, — as  where,  for  ex- 
ample, a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered  in  a  water-bath,  or  an  accom- 
plice covers  the  mouth  of  an  infant  in  the  act  of  birth,  or  immediately  after 
it  is  born, — a  medical  witness  would  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  respiration  in  the  lungs  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  beea 
bom  dead.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  process  could  not  be  established, 
owing  to  the  criminal  means  actually  employed  to  prevent  it.  Whether  a  jury 
would  convict  upon  such  evidence  is  doubtful ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  Avitness ;  his  statements  ought  always  to  be  made  according  to  correct 
and  well-ascertained  medical  principles,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ■ 
either  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  persons  accused  of  offences  against  the  laAV. 
In  general,  those  cases  in  which  questions  relative  to  life  before  respiration, 
might  arise  are  stopped  in  the  Coroner's  court, — the  usual  practice  being,  when, 
the  signs  of  respiration  are  absent  or  imperfect,  to  pronoimce  that  the  child 
was  born  dead.  If  the  lungs  sank  in  Avater,  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence 
on  the  body  Avould  be  considered  as  furnishing  no  evidence  ;  for  the  sinking 
of  the  lungs  Avould  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of  still-birth,  an  incorrect 
inference  upon  Avhich  some  remarks  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  hydro- 
static test.  The  f olloAving  case  Avas  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge  at  Havre : — 
A  Avoman  Avas  delivered  of  tAvins.  So  soon  as  the  first  child  Avas  born,  but- 
not  before  it  had  breathed,  she  killed  it  by  fracturing  its  skull  Avith  a  Avoodea 
shoe.  In  a  feAV  minutes  afl;erwards  the  second  child  Avas  born,  but  scarcely 
had  its  head  presented  Avhen  she  seized  it  and  fractured  its  skull  in  a  similar- 
manner.  This  double  crime  Avas  soon  discovered.  On  an  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  both  children,  the  same  degree  of  violence  Avas  found,  presenting  in. 
each  case  precisely  similar  characters.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  injuries,  that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  on  both  children 
at  a  time  Avhen  the  circidation  Avas  going  on.  In  one  child,  hoAvever,  it  Avas  ■ 
proved  that  respiration  had  taken  place ;  in  the  other  that  it  had  not.  In  the 
latter  case  many  practitioners  Avould  at  once  have  affirmed  that  the  child  had 
not  lived,  because  there  Avas  no  pi-oof  that  it  had  respired ;  and  they  would 
have  proceeded  to  draAv  the  inference  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  case  of.' 
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infanticide.  Dr.  Bellot,  however,  stated  that,  although  the  child  had  not 
breathed,  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  horn  alive,  and  that  it  would  have  lived 
to  breathe  but  for  the  violence  inflicted.  This  opinion  was  chiefly  founded 
upon  the  similarity  in  the  characters  presented  by  the  marks  of  violence  in  the 
two  cases.  (' Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1832,  2,  199.)  See  further  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  by  M.  Ollivier.  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843, 1,  149  ;  also  by  M.  Devergie, 
'  Med.  Leg.'  1837,  1,  400.  ' 

The  great  question  involved  in  this,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Does  the  law  regard  the  wilful  i^i'^^^'^i^on  of  respiration  as  murder  ? 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  medical  doubt  that  living  children  are  occasion- 
ally thus  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth  :  they  die,  not  from  the  actual  infliction 
of  violence,  but  because,  either  through  accident  or  design,  the  performance  of 
that  act  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  existence  when  the  child  is  born,  is 
prevented.  Such  a  case  has  not  yet  been  decided,  although,  from  the  dicta  of 
our  judges,  it  would  probably  involve  a  charge  of  murder.  In  a  case  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Wharrie,  a  pregnant  woman,  thinking  she  was  about  to  have  a 
motion,  sat  on  an  earthen  pitcher,  two  feet  in  depth,  which  happened  to  be  full 
of  water.  She  was  there  delivered  of  a  child,  which  fell  into  the  water,  and  was 
thus  prevented  from  breathing.  The  child  was  full-grown,  and  its  body  was 
free  from  putrescency.  It  weighed  six  pounds,  and  measured  twenty  inches. 
There  were  no  external  marks  of  violence,  and  the  navel-string  had  been  tied. 
The  lungs  weighed  two-and-a-half  ounces ;  they  were  of  a  liver  colour,  con- 
tained no  air,  and  sank  in  water.  The  medical  opinion  was,  that  from  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  the  child,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  discovered  on. 
dissection,  it  was  mature, — that  it  had  not  breathed,  and  life  might  have  been 
either  wilfully  or  accidentally  destroyed.  The  examiners  wisely  declined  giving 
the  usual  opinion  from  the  sinking  of  the  lungs;  i.e.  that  the  child  had  been 
born  dead.  The  woman  was  not  prosecuted,  probably  on  the  assumption  that 
the  death  of  the  child  might  have  been  accidental.  As  Dr.  Wharrie  truly  ob- 
serves, there  was  no  medical  proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive ;  although 
there  was  a  strong  moral  presumption  that  its  life  was  destroyed  in  the  act  of 
birth.     ('  Ed.  Monthly  Join-.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796.) 

Dr.  Bayard  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  woman,  under  someAvhat  similar 
circumstances,  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  infant.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  evidence  of  breathing,  but  the  woman  admitted  that  she  fractured  the 
skull  of  the  child,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  thinking  that  she  per- 
ceived a  motion  of  its  legs  after  it  was  born.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1,  455.) 
One  physician  thought  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  blows  were  in- 
flicted ;  two  others  that  it  was  dead.  In  Dr.  Bayard's  opinion  the  absence  of 
the  signs  of  respiration  must  be  taken  as  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
accused. 

EVIDENCE    OF    LIFE    AFTER    RESPIRATION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proof  of  the  act  of  respiration  furnishes  the  best 
and  strongest  evidence  of  a  child  having  lived  at  or  about  the  time  it  was  born. 
It  does  not,  however,  show  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive.  The  physical 
changes  in  the  organs  of  a  child,  which  result  from  the  establishment  of  this 
process,  take  place  in  the  lungs  immediately,  but  in  the  heart  and  its  append- 
ages more  slowly.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  to  the  lungs  that  a  medical  witness 
looks  for  proofs  of  respiration.  Sometimes,  however,  these  organs  are  found 
in  their  foetal  condition  or  nearly  so  ;  for  although  a  child  may  have  survived 
its  birth  many  hours,  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  state  of 
the  lungs.  To  such  cases  the  remarks  now  about  to  be  made  cannot  of  course 
apply :  the  proofs  of  life  must  then  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  if  none  can 
be  found,  the  case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  evidence.    But  it  is  obvious 
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that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  cases  of  this  description  can  present  no  ob- 
jection to  our  still  seeking  for  proofs  of  life  in  the  state  of  the  lungs,  anymore 
than  the  fact  of  poison  not  being  always  discovered  in  the  body  of  one  who  has 
died  from  poisoning,  would  be  a  bar  to  oiu-  seeking  for  the  proofs  of  poison  in 
ever3s>  unknown  case  which  presented  itself.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  in- 
sist upon  this  point,  because  some  have  held  that,  as  we  cannot  always  derive 
proofs  of  life  fi'om  an  examination  of  the  lungs  of  new-born  children,  we  should 
abandon  all  evidence  of  this  description,  and  leave  the  case  in  its  original  ob- 
scurity. The  very  object  of  medical  jurisprudence  is,  to  endeavour  to  remove 
these  difficulties,  and  to  show  in  every  department  of  the  science,  the  degree 
to  which  Ave  may  safely  trust  the  medical  proofs  of  crime,  however  insufficient, 
inconsistent,  or  contradictory  they  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

Examination  of  the  lungs. — Some  have  pretended  that  the  fact  of  respiration 
having  been  performed  would  be  indicated  by  the  external  form  of  the  chest. 
Thus  it  is  said,  before  respiration  the  chest  is  flattened,  while  after  that  pro- 
cess it  is  arched  in  front.  The  diameters  of  the  cavity  have  been  measiu-ed, 
and  certain  comparisons  instituted  (Daniel),  but  these  experiments  have  been 
attended  with  no  practical  results,  and  have  long  been  abandoned  by  medical 
jurists.  Admitting  that  such  a  visible  change  of  form  is  occasionally  produced 
by  respiration,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases  experiments  on  the  lungs  may 
be  readily  made ;  and  on  the  results  of  these,  and  not  upon  minute  changes  in 
the  caj)acity  of  the  chest,  would  a  medical  opinion  be  based.     The  cavity  of 
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yiew  of  the  Organs  of  thfi  Chest  Ijcfore  breathing, 
a.  Thymus  glartd.  b.  The  heart  in  its  pericar- 
dium,   c,  c.  The  lungs. 
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'    View  after  perfect  breathing,    a.  Thymus  gland. 
b.  The  heart,    c,  c.  The  lungs. 

the  chest  may  be  conveniently  laid  open  by  carrying  incisions  from  below  the 
clavicles  downwards  on  each  side  from  about  half  the  length  of  the  ribs  back- 
wards. The  diaphragm  should  be  separated  from  the  cartilages  without  open- 
ing the  abdomen ;  the  ribs  sawn  or  cut  through,  and  the  flap  formed  by  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  chest  turned  upwards.  The  illustrations,  figs.  152,  153, 
will  serve  to  show  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  of  the 
chest  in  a  new-born  child  before  and  after  respiration.  1.  If  a  child  has  not  . 
hreathed,  the  appearances  will  be  seen  as  in  fig.  152.     The  thymus  gland,  as 
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large  as  tlie  heart,  occupies  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  cavity ; — the 
heart  within  its  membrane  (pericardium)  is  situated  in  the  loAver  and  middle 
portion,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  the  left  side.  The  lungs  are  placed  quite  in  the 
back  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  often  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  wanting. 
In  some  instances  they  project  slightly  forwards  by  their  anterior  margins,  but 
in  no  instance,  unless  congested,  infiltrated,  or  otherwise  diseased,  do  they  cover 
and  conceal  the  heart.  The  thymus  gland  is  sometimes  of  a  pale  fawn,  at  others 
■of  a  deep  livid  colour;  but  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  this  organ  in 
new-born  children,  before  or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  child  has  fiilbj  breathed,  the  most  striking  differences  will 
be  observed  in  the  colour  and  prominence  of  the  lungs.  They  are  of  a  light  red 
or  pinkish  hue,  project  forwards — appear  to  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  cover,  and  in  great  part  conceal  by  their  anterior  margins,  the  heart  and 
its  membranes.  (Fig.  153.)  We  may  meet  with  every  variety  in  the  appear- 
ances between  these  two  extremes ;  for  the  act  of  breathing  often  requires  a 
considerable  time  in  order  that  it  shoidd  be  fully  established,  especially  in 
those  children  which  are  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  prematurely  born.  Hence 
the  lungs  will  be  found  to  occupy  their  respective  cavities  to  a  greater  or  less 
■extent,  and  to  cover  the  pericardium  more  or  less,  not  according  to  the  length 
•of  time  which  a  child  has  lived,  but  according  to  the  perfection  with  Avhich 
the  process  of  respiration  has  been  performed.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  kmgs  are  more  perfectly  filled  with  air  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  during  which  a  child  survives  its  birth,  yet  this  is  open  to 
numerous  exceptions.  It  will  next  be  necessary  to  give  particular  attention 
to  certain  other  physical  characters  presented  by  the  kings. 

1 .  Colour  of  the  lungs. — The  colour  of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is  of  abrown- 
Ted,  blueish,  or  deep  violet ;  it  is  subject  to  variation.  Some  medical  jurists 
liave  compared  it  to  the  colour  of  the  spleen.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that 
a  very  short  exposure  to  air  will  materially  brighten  the  colour  of  the  lungs  in 
the  parts  exposed,  so  that  it  should  be  observed  and  recorded  immediately  on 
opening  the  chest.  After  resinration,  the  lungs  acquire  a  light  red  hue  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  the  process  has  been  performed.  If  imperfectly 
established,  they  will  be  mottled,  generally  about  the  anterior  surfaces  and 
margins,  the  patches  of  light  red  being  intermixed  with  the  livid  foetal  hue, 
and  being  slightly  raised,  as  if  by  distension,  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
organs.  The  light  red  tint  changes,  after  a  short  exposure  to  air,  to  a  bright 
scarlet.  This  change  in  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  is  it 
an  invariable  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  after  its  birth.  I  have  known 
a  child  to  live  twenty -four  hours  breathing  feebly,  and  on  examining  the  body, 
the  colour  of  the  lungs  was  identical  with  that  of  the  organs  in  the  foetal  state. 
The  change  of  colour  is  then  a  usual,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  so  that  the  retention  of  the  foetal  coloiir  does  not 
furnish  positive  evidence  of  still  birth.  Again,  the  circiimstance  of  the  hmgs 
liaving  a  light  red  colour  is  not  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  child  having  lived 
and  breathed  ;  for  the  artificial  introduction  of  air  by  a  tracheal  tube  or  other- 
■\\dse,  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  a  still-born  child,  is  attended  with  the  same 
physical  change.  In  the  course  of  numerous  experiments,  purposely  made,  I 
have  found  no  appreciable  difference.  Bernt  says,  that  artificial  inflation  a\t.11 
not  produce  a  scarlet  red  colour  in  the  organs,  and  therefore  that  this  is  a 
criterion  of  respiration.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  367.)  I  have 
mot  only  observed  this  colour  to  be  absent  after  respiration,  but  have  actually 
produced  it  by  artificial  inflation  in  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child.  Dr.  Falk,  of 
Berlin,  has  made  numerous  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  lungs  during 
uterine  life  and  after  birth.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  462.)  It  "has  been 
already  stated  that  the  colour  varies  much  in  new-born   children,  irrespective 
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o£  respiration.  In  the  early  periods  of  foetal  life  the  organs  are  of  a  pale  red 
hue,  and  they  become  deeper  in  coloiu*  as  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
through  them  increases ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  uterine  age  by 
the  colour.  The  effect  of  breathing  and  of  exposure  to  air  has  been  already 
noticed.  Lungs  which  have  only  partially  breathed  have  a  mottled  or  marbled 
colour  on  the  surface,  but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  appearance 
as  a  sign  of  respiration.  Dr.  Falk  has  pointed  out  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions which  may  modify  the  colour  of  the  lungs  in  new-born  children.  This 
paper  is  published  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1869,  1,  pp.  1,  and  207.  It 
completely  exhausts  the  subject. 

2.  Volume  of  the  lungs. — The  difference  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  lungs 
before  and  after  respiration  has  been  already  described.  This  difference  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  increased  volume  or  dilatation  of  the  organs,  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  air.  Before  respiration,  the  lungs  are  in  general 
scarcely  visible,  unless  forcibly  drawn  forwards  in  the  chest.  When  it  has 
been  perfectly  accomplished,  the  volume  is  so  much  increased,  that  the  bag  of 
the  heart  (pericardium)  is  almost  concealed  by  them.  Respiration  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  perfectly  performed  in  order  that  this  condition  should 
exist  to  the  full  extent  described ;  but  I  have  known  the  lungs  to  acquire  a 
considerable  volume  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  from  only  two  or  three 
respirations.  The  child  was  destroyed  by  craniotomy,  and  died  before  it  was 
entirely  born.  In  other  instances  a  child  may  live  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
the  volume  of  the  organs  be  but  little  altered.  Schmitt  has  remarked,  that 
the  lungs  have  sometimes  a  considerable  volume  before  respiration.  I  have 
met  with  this  in  more  than  one  instance ;  but  this  condition  will  be  found  in 
general  to  depend  on  disease.  As  the  altered  volume  of  the  healthy  lungs  de- 
pends on  the  introduction  of  air,  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  air  be 
derived  from  the  act  of  breathing,  from  artificial  inflation  or  from  putrefaction. 
Other  circumstances  must  therefore  be  considered,  before  we  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  this  physical  change. 

3.  Consistencij  of  the  lungs. — The  lungs,  before  respiration,  feel  like  the 
liver,  or  any  other  of  the  soft  organs  of  the  body.  They  are  firm  under  the 
finger,  but  their  substance  may  be  lacerated  by  violent  compression.  After 
respiration  has  been  fully  performed,  there  is  a  distinct  sensation  of  what  is 
termed  crepitation,  on  compressing  them,  i.e.  air  is  felt  within  them.  This  con- 
dition of  the  organs  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  respiration 
has  been  carried.  The  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a  considerable 
time  after  birth  will  sometimes  give  no  feeling  of  crepitation  under  the  finger. 
Generally  speaking,  lungs  of  this  kind  present  the  other  foetal  characters  :  thus- 
they  are  small  and  of  a  livid  colotir.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
lungs  may  have  the  light  red  colour  of  respiration,  and  be  actually  much 
dilated  in  appearance,  yet  no  feeling  of  crejaitation  will  be  perceptible  on  pres- 
sure. This  character  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  other  two.  Crepitation  fm-nishes  a  presumptive  evidence  of  respiration  ;  but. 
it  may  be  equally  met  with  in  hmgs  that  are  putrefied,  or  Avhich  have  received 
air  by  artificial  inflation.  The  characters  here  described  are  seldom  found  in 
the  lungs  of  children  that  have  been  born  prematurely,  although  these  childrea 
may  have  lived  some  time  after  liirth  ;  they  depend  on  respiration,  and  in  the 
exceptional  cases  referred  to  this  process  is  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  estab- 
lished. Independently  of  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  pressure  of  air,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  lungs  examined  by  the  microscope  will  enable  the  examiner  to 
form  an  ojiinion  whether  air  has  or  has  not  penetrated  into  them  ;  in  the  former 
condition  air-cells  will  be  visible,  and  when  the  cut  surface  is  pressed  a  bloody 
froth  will  escape. 

4.  Absolute  loeiglit  of  the  lungs.     The  static  test. — The  absolute  weight  of 
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the  lungs  before  respiration  is  less  than  that  which  they  have  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  process.  From  this  an  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  lungs  in  an  unknown  case,  compared  with  certain  averages,  wiU 
aid  the  inquirer  in  ascertaining  whether  respiration  has  or  has  not  been  per- 
formed. In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  lungs,  these  organs  should 
be  carefully  separated  by  dissection  from  the  heart  and  thymus  gland,  and 
removed  with  the  trachea  and  bronchi  attached.  Previously  to  their  removal,, 
ligatures  should  be  placed  on  the  pulmonary  vessels,  so  that  no  blood  may 
escape  from  the  lungs.  They  should  now  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  accu- 
rately noted  in  grains.  In  taking  this  weight  it  does  not  appear  necessary  ta 
make  any  distinction  founded  on  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  on  the  difference  of 
weight  in  the  tAVO  lungs ;  the  only  exception  woiild  be,  perhaps,  in  relation  to- 
twin  children  imperfectly  developed.  The  average  weight  before  respiration^ 
derived  fi-om  nine  cases,  was  found  to  be  649  grains.  According  to  Dr.  Traill,, 
the  weight  varies  from  430  to  600  grains.  It  is  of  importance  in  taking  the 
weight  of  these  organs  to  observe  whether  the  child  is  at  or  near  maturity, 
and  whether  it  is  of  or  about  the  average  size  and  weight:  owing  to  a  neglect 
of  this  ride,  it  is  highly  probable  that  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  children  of  diiFerent  ages,  which  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  would  not  have  jiistified.  If  it  be  small  and  immatiu-e,  or 
imusually  large,  the  lungs  will  weigh  either  less  or  more  than  the  average. 
The  average  weight  of  the  lungs,  after  respiration,  derived  from  three  cases, 
was  927  grains ;  but  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  miich  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  In  three  cases,  in  which 
the  children  lived  half  an  hour,  six  hotu-s,  and  twenty-four  hours  respectively, 
the  process  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed,  that  the  lungs  varied  but  little 
in  weight  from  the  average  before  respiration.  ('  G.  H.  Rep.'  No.  V.)  The 
truth  is,  we  cannot  compare  the  lungs  of  children,  as  to  weight,  according  to  the 
time  which  they  may  have  survived  birth,  but  rather  according  to  the  degree  tO' 
which  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated  by  air.  In  one  instance  of  alleged  child- 
murder,  Avhere  a  child  was  probably  killed  soon  after  birth,  the  lungs  weighed 
1,000  grains.  In  another  instance,  where  the  child  had  certainly  lived  eight 
or  nine  days,  the  lungs  weighed  only  861  grains.  In  the  first  case,  respiration, 
had  been  perfectly  performed  ;  in  the  second,  imperfectly.  Hence,  to  say  that 
the  lungs  weighed  so  much  after  respiration,  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  we  can. 
estimate,  by  a  sight  of  the  organs,  its  degree ;  and  any  calculation  founded 
upon  such  dissimilar  cases  must  unavoidably  lead  to  error. 

The  increase  of  weight  after  birth  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  altered  course 
of  the  blood,  under  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  more  blood  circulates  through  the  kmgs  after,  than  before  re- 
spiration. Practically,  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  contraction  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  and  the  simultaneous  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  arteries ; 
changes  which  have  been  occasionally  observed  when  the  child  has  survived 
its  birth  for  only  a  very  short  period.  As  these  normal  changes  in  the  duct 
diepend  on  the  establishment  of  respiration,  so  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them 
when  the  process  has  been  imjoerfectly  performed,  although  the  child  may  have 
lived  several  days.  Another  circumstance  must  also  be  considered  in  basing 
an  opinion  on  the  absolute  weight  of  the  kings ;  although  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  strict  normal  relation  between  the  weights  of  the  body  and  lungs  in 
new-born  children,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  bodies  of  children  of  unusual  weight 
the  lungs  will  be  found  much  heavier  than  the  average,  whether  the  child  has 
breathed  or  not.  The  body  may  vary,  from  six  to  eighteen  pounds;  the  lungs 
under  these  circumstances  Avill  also  differ  in  weight. 

Weight  of  the  lungs  increased  by  resjnration. — The  healthy  lungs  of  mature 
new-born   children  become  heavier  after  respiration,   and  according  to  its 
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■degree  ;  and  where  a  deviation  from  this  rule  is  observed,  it  may  probably  be 
•explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  lungs  of  an  immature  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  mature  child — the  lungs  of  an  vmdeveloped  twin  with 
those  of  one  not  a  twin,  or  the  lungs  of  one  which  has  breathed  imperfectly 
^vith  those  of  another  in  AvHch  respiration  has  become  well  established.  In 
this  respect  the  extensive  tables  draAvn  wp  by  Lecieux  are  liable  to  lead  to 
erroneous  inferences,  relative  to  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  lungs.  The  Aveights  of  the  organs  are  noted,  but  the  degree  to  which 
respiration  had  been  performed  is  so  loosely  stated  as  to  allow  of  no  fair  infer- 
ence of  the  effect  of  this  process  ripon  the  weight.  The  time  Avhich  the  children 
sui-vived  is  stated  ;  but  this,  it  is  very  well  known,  furnishes  no  criterion  of 
the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  Again,  we  are  not  informed 
whether  due  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  lungs  were  healthy  or  diseased. 
('  Considerations  sur  I'lnfanticide.'  Paris,  1819.)  The  following  table  of  the 
weight  of  the  lungs,  in  four  cases  from  my  own  observation,  will  show  how 
much  the  organs  are  liable  to  vary  in  weight  after  birth,  according  to  the 
degree  of  respiration  : — 

Case  1.  Born  dead Weight,  687  grs. 

2.  Lived  6  hours  .:....„       774 

3.  Lived  24  hours „       675 

4.  Lived  9  horu-s •         j;       861 

Eelying  upon  a  table  of  this  kind  only,  Avithout  comparing  the  other  cha- 
xacters  of  the  lungs  Avith  the  Aveight,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  organs 
would  weigh  less  in  a  child  Avhich  had  survived  its  birth  twenty-four  hours 
than  in  another  Avhich  had  been  born  dead,  and  that  there  Avould  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  Aveight,  whether  the  child  lived  six  hours  or  nine  days ;  but 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  Case  3  the  lungs  had  every  foetal  character  possessed 
by  those  in  Case  1,  and  that  in  Case  4  respiration  had  been  obviously  very  im- 
perfectly performed,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  Such  cases  should  rather  be 
<;ompared  Avith  the  lungs  in  the  foetal  than  in  the  respired  state.  They  merely 
shoAV  Avhat  is  very  well  known  to,  and  admitted  by  all  medical  jurists,  that 
there  are  some  instances  in  Avhich  the  fact  of  respiration  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  application  of  the  static  or  any  other  test  to  the  lungs.  But  this  is 
•certainly  no  valid  reason  why  evidence  from  this  source  is  to  be  rejected  in  all 
other  cases.  It  may  be  fairly  granted  that  the  Aveight  of  the  lungs  of  some 
children  that  have  outlived  delivery  may  not  come  up  to  the  Aveight  assigned 
to  those  of  children  that  haA^e  breathed ;  because,  as  Ave  have  seen,  children 
3DD.ay  survive  birth  many  hours  Avithout  the  process  of  respiration  being  pro- 
perly established.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  Chaussier's  observations,  the  lungs 
of  the  still-born  may  be  sometimes  as  heavy  as  those  of  children  that  have 
breathed ;  but  since  the  lungs  of  the  still-born  Avould  contain  no  traces  of 
air,  the  Aveight  above  the  average  in  these  cases  could  not  be  assigned  to  re- 
spiration. Among  such  subjects,  whatever  might  be  the  Aveight  of  the  lungs, 
if  the  facts  Avere  unknoAvn,  it  Avould  be  impossil^le  to  say  whether  the  children 
were  born  living  or  dead.  (See  '  Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.'  vol.  26,  p.  375.)  Increased 
Aveight,  therefore,  is  only  one  among  several  circumstances  to  Avhich  a  medical 
jurist  should  attend. 

We  miist  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  lungs  increase  in 
weight  acording  to  the  length  of  time  Avhich  a  child  survives  its  birth ;  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  a  fcAV  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  Avith 
Tivhich  a  child  breathes  ;  hence  Ave  may  meet  Avitli  cases  of  children  born  alive, 
surviving  some  hours  or  days,  and  yet  after  death  the  lungs  will  retain  their 
foetal  Aveight.  This  is  observed  in  immatiue  children,  in  most  tAvin  children, 
•and  in  those  Avhich  are  mature  but  Aveakly.    Among  many  instances  that  have 
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come  to  my  knowledge,  no  difficulty  has  occurred.  The  signs  of  respiration  hav6- 
been  sufficiently  well  developed  to  justify  a  medical  opinion,  although  the  child 
had  probably  not  survived  its  birth  above  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes.  ('  G.  H. 
Kep.'  April  1842.)  The  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  above  alluded  to  rarely 
go  beyond  a  coroner's  inquest,  for  want  of  clear  evidence  of  life.  There  may  be- 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  nimiber  of  instances  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  respiration  in  new-born  children ;  but  a  case  is  never  likely  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial  unless  signs  of  this  process  are  well  marked  ;  and  thus  some  who 
are  charged  with  murder  on  strong  suspicion  escape  through  the  want  of 
sufficient  medical  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  and  life. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  air  which  the  lungs  receive  by 
respiration  cannot  add  to  their  absolute  weight.  This  is  because  they  are  in 
the  condition  of  a  bladder,  which  weighs  the  same  whether  it  be  filled  with  air  ■ 
or  empty.  The  increase  of  weight  is  solely  due  to  the  additional  qixantity  of 
blood,  which,  owing  to  the  altered  course  of  the  circulation,  permeates  their 
structure.  Hence  it  follows  that,  when  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air,  either 
from  artificial  inflation  or  from  putrefaction,  the  foBtal  weight  will  remain  un- 
altered ;  and  by  this  means,  it  is  contended,  we  may  distinguish  lungs  that 
have  breathed  from  those  which  have  been  artificially  inflated.  Orfila  states- 
that  the  foetal  lungs  removed  from  the  chest  weigh  more  before  they  are  arti- 
ficially inflated  than  afterwards — a  circumstance  "w^hich  may  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  the  impulse  employed  in  inflation  may  have  forced  out  a  portion  of 
blood  or  other  liquid.  In  carefully  performing  this  experiment,  I  have  found 
that  there  was  not  even  the  least  fractional  difference,  but  that  the  inflated 
lungs  weighed  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  uninflated  state.  From  what  has- 
already  been  said,  it  follows  that  great  weight  of  the  lungs  can  obviously  fur- 
nish no  proof  of  respiration,  unless  this  be  accompanied  by  the  other  physical 
changes  indicative  of  this  process  ;  as,  for  example,  great  increase  in  volume 
fi'om  the  presence  of  air  and  crepitation.  If  the  lungs  be  very  heavy,  and  at 
the  same  time  contain  little  or  no  air,  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  weight, 
must  depend  iipon  disease  or  other  causes — not  upon  respiration.  In  one  case 
which  I  had  to  examine,  the  lungs  were  large,  and  weighed  upwards  of  1,200' 
grains.  They  contained  no  air ;  when  divided  into  thirty  pieces,  not  one  por- 
tion floated,  nor  cotild  any  air  be  seen  on  the  closest  examination.  It  was^ 
therefore  clearly  impossible  to  ascribe  a  weight  so  much  above  the  average  to- 
the  effects  of  respiration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  communicated  to  m^e 
by  Mr.  Cann,  of  Dawlish,  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child  apparently  full- 
grown,  although  fully  distended  with  air,  Aveighed  only  G26  grains.  In  this 
case  the  body  of  the  child  weighed  only  six  pounds,  and  a  quantity  of  blood 
had  no  doubt  escaped  from  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  not 
having  been  tied  before  their  removal  from  the  chest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  the  physical  characters  presented  by  lungs  that  have  respired  are- 
liable  to  certain  fallacies  :  but,  as  in  the  evidence  derived  from  tests  iised  in 
poisoning,  these  may  be  removed,  or  the  force  of  the  objection  diminished,  by 
not  basing  an  opinion  on  one  or  two  conditions  only.  We  should  take  the 
whole  combined;  for  it  would  be  as  -WTong  to  regard  great  weight  in  the  lungs 
taken  alone  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration  as  it  woiild  be  to  draw  the  same 
inference  from  a  mere  change  in  the  colour,  volume,  or  consistency  of  the 
organs.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  adopted  by  the  late  Professor- 
Orfila.  ('  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  2,  229.) 

5.  Test  of  Ploucquet. — This  so-called  test  for  determining  whether  or  not; 
the  act  of  respiration  has  taken  place,  was  proposed  many  years  since  by  M.- 
Ploucquet.  It  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs- 
with  the  Aveight  of  the  body  of  a  child.  Admitting  that  the  lungs  increased 
in  weight  from  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  it  was  supposed; 
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that  a  like  diiFerence  would  take  place  in  the  relative  weight  of  these  organs 
to  the  body  ;  and  that  the  ratios  thus  procured,  compared  with  certain  aver- 
ages, would  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  determine,  in  an  unknown  case,  whether 
or  not  a  child  had  breathed. 

Ploucquet  conceived  that  the  average  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  lungs  to 
the  body  in  children  Avhich  had  not  breathed,  Avas  1 :  70  ;  and  in  those  which 
had  breathed,  2  :  70  or  1  :  35.  Subsequent  researches,  however,  made  by 
Chaussier  and  others  have  sho^vn  that  these  numbers  cannot  be  considered  to 
represent  the  true  average.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  employment  of 
this  test  in  cases  of  infanticide,  is,  that  the  lungs  and  the  body  are  liable  to 
vary  in  their  relative  ■weights  in  children  of  the  same  age ;  and,  a  fortiori,  this 
variation  must  exist  to  a  greater  extent  among  children  which  have  reached 
different  ages.  There  may  be  varioiis  degrees  of  development  in  the  body  of 
a  child  without  any  necessity  existing  for  a  corresponding  development  taking 
place  in  the  lungs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  speculations  relative  to  the 
•causes  :  experience  has  showTi  that  such  variations  really  exist ;  and  all  that 
a  medical  jurist  has  to  consider  is,  whether  the  differences  can  be  reduced  within 
limits  which  may  make  the  test  available  in  practice.  M.  Devergie  states  from 
liis  experiments  that  Ploucquet's  test  affords  no  satisfactory  results  when 
applied  to  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  not  reached  the  eighth  month  of 
gestation.  According  to  him,  the  ratio  is,  for  the  Eighth  month — Before  re- 
spiration, 1:63;  after  respiration,  1  :  37  ;  Ninth  month — Before  respiration, 
1  :  60;  after  respiration,  1  :  45.  The  ratio,  he  observes,  becomes  higher  after 
respiration  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  Avith  which  the  process  has  been 
carried  on.  ('  Medecine  Legale,'  vol.  1,  p.  556.  See  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835, 
1,  485;  'Med.  Gaz.'  Nov.  1842,  p.  208.)  The  facts  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  different  observers  appear  to  me  to  show  that  Ploucquet's  test  is  not 
fftted  to  determine,  in  an  unknown  case,  whether  a  child  has  breathed  or  not. 

6.  Blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. — It  has  been  asserted  that  if  blood  is 
found  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  of  a  new-born  child,  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  respiration  has  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  blood 
from  these  vessels  has  been  considered  to  prove  that  a  child  has  not  breathed. 
This  assertion  must  have  originated  in  a  want  of  correct  observation.  The 
pulmonary  vessels  contain  blood,  both  in  the  child  that  has  and  in  that  which 
has  not  breathed.  It  is  possible  that  the  vessels  may  contain  more  after  respira- 
tion than  before  ;  but  in  most  cases  of  infanticide  it  would  be  difficult  to  found 
any  distinction  on  a  point  of  this  nature.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren that  have  died  without  breathing,  and  those  of  others  that  have  lived  and 
breathed  for  some  time  after  birth,  no  perceptible  difference  was  found  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  vessels  in  the  two  cases.  The  fact  is,  the 
excess  of  blood  after  the  establishment  of  respiration  is  distributed  throughout 
the  minute  capillary  system  of  the  lungs :  it  does  not  remain  in  the  large 
trimks.  The  state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  therefore,  furnishes  no  evidence 
either  of  respiration  or  the  contrary.  The  same  observation  vnll  apply  to  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  said  that  on  cutting- 
through  kmgs  that  have  breathed  the  incisions  are  followed  by  a  copious  flow 
of  blood ;  this,  it  is  alleged,  does  not  happen  with  lungs  that  have  not  breathed. 
In  performing  this  experiment  on  the  lungs  of  new-born  children,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  well-marked  difference  in  quantity,  but  the  blood 
which  escapes  on  pressure  from  lungs  that  have  breathed  is  frothy.  The  blood 
may  be  fotind  coagulated  or  not,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  condition, 
whether  the  child  is  born  living  or  dead. 

7.  Relative  i')roportion  of  fat  in  the  lungs. — In  July  1847,  a  memoir  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Guillot,  in  which  the  author  pro- 
posed to  determine  the  question  of  respiration  by  the  relative  proportion  of 
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-fat  contained  in  the  lungs  before  and  afterbirth.  According  to  M.  Guillot,  the 
quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  always  greater  before  than 
.after  respiration,  and  it  begins  to  diminish  from  the  moment  that  the  act  of 
breathing  commences.  Before  respiration,  the  dried  lungs  yield  from  10  to 
18  per  cent,  of  fat ;  after  respiration,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  The  process 
followed  by  M.  Guillot  is  to  dry  the  organs  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to 
expel  all  the  water,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  digest  this  powder  in  ether. 
('  Comptes  Rendus,'  Juillet  12,  1847,  p.  777.)  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  this  process  could  not  be  made  available  in  practice.  Admitting  the  facts 
as  stated,  the  assigned  difference  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  may  disappear  by 
further  observations.  A  want  of  chemical  accuracy  might  lead  to  serious  mis- 
takes. The  process,  however,  is  open  to  this  objection  : — If  respiration  has 
been  fully  performed,  this  Avill  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  state  of  the 
lungs ;  and  if  imperfectly  performed,  as  the  change  is  alleged  to  depend  on 
the  respiratory  act,  the  result  of  an  analysis  would  not  remove  the  difficulty. 

8,  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Lungs. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  is 
rgreater  before  than  after  respiration ;  for  although  the  organs  become  absolutely 
heavier  by  the  establishment  of  the  process,  this  is  owing  not  to  the  air,  but 
to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  received  into  them.  The  air  thus  received 
so  increases  the  volume  of  the  lungs  as  to  more  than  coimteract  the  additional 
w^eight  derived  from  the  blood,  and  thus  apparently  to  diminish  their  specific 
gravity.  Under  these  circumstances  they  readily  float  on  water.  From  several 
experiments,  I  have  foimd  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  before  respi- 
ration, i.e.  in  the  foetal  condition,  varies  from  1-04  to  1*05.  They  are  about 
one-twentieth  part  heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water.  After  respiration,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  contained  in  them  I  found  in  one 
experiment  to  be  0*94,  i.e.  the  organs  were  about  one- seventeenth  part  lighter 
than  their  bulk  of  water.  The  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  Avill 
render  these  organs  buoyant  in  water,  and  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the 
lungs  sufficient  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  of  the  limgs  is  un- 
changed ;  the  organs  are  rendered  only  apparently  lighter  by  the  air  contained 
in  their  cells,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  distended  bladder.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  apparent  diminution  of  specific  gravity  will  take  place  whether  the 
air  be  derived  from  respiration,  artificial  inflation,  or  putrefaction.  It  is  on 
this  property  of  the  lungs  that  the  application  of  what  is  termed  the  hydro- 
static test,  or  the  docimasia  puhnonaris,  is  founded — a  subject  Avhich  may  be 
appropriately  considered  in  another  chapter. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  draAvn  from  the  con- 
tents of  this  chapter  are  : — 

1.  That  a  child  may  be  bom  alive  and  be  criminally  destroyed  before  it  has 
breathed. 

2.-  That  the  presence  of  any  marks  of  putrefaction  in  the  uterus  proves  that 
the  child  must  have  come  into  the  world  dead. 

3.  That  the  characters  accompanying  certain  marks  of  violence  may  occa- 
;sionally  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  applied  to  it. 

4-  That  there  are  no  certain  medical  signs  by  which  a  child  which  has  not 
breathed  can  be  proved  to  have  been  living  when  it  was  maltreated. 

5.  That  a  new-born  child  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prevention  of  respiration 
■during  delivery. 

6.  That  the  proof  of  respiration  shows  that  the  child  has  breathed,  not  that 
it  has  been  horn  alive. 

7.  That  by  taking  together  the  colour,  volume,  consistency,  absolute  weight, 
and  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  we  may  be  able  to  draw  an  inference  whether 
the  child  has  or  has  not  breathed. 
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8.  That  the  hings  increase  in  weight  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
res^jiration  is  established,  and  not  necessarily  according  to  the  period  which 
the  child  has  survived  birth. 

9.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  test  of  Ploucquet,  or  the  pro- 
portionate weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body. 

10.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  either  upon  the  relative  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  con- 
tained ill  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  evidence  of  respiration  having  been  per- 
formed. 


CHAPTER  75. 

MODE    OF    EMPLOYING    THE    HYDROSTATIC    TEST INCORRECT    INFERENCES — SINKING 

OF  THE  LUNGS  FKOM  DISEASE  OR  ATELECTASIS — LIFE  WITH    PARTIAL  DISTENSION 

OF    THE    LUNGS LIFE    WITH   PERFECT    ATELECTASIS    OR  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  AIR 

FROM  THE  LUNGS — ERRONEOUS  MEDICAL  INFERENCE  FROM  SINKING  OF  THE  LUNGS 

FLOATING    OF    THE    LUNGS    FROM  EMPHYSEMA  AND  PUTREFACTION EFFECTS  OF 

PUTREFACTION    IN    AIR GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

Mode  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test. — The  hydrostatic  test  has  been  long 
knoAvn,  and  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  relative  to  its  efficiency 
and  value.  Many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  its  use  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  evidence  which  it  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing. The  term  '  test '  is  decidedly  improper,  since  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  a  new-born  child  has 
come  into  the  world  living  or  dead.  It  is,  however,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, here  retained.  When  the  hydrostatic  test  is  properly  applied,  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  exceptions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  will  afford  in  many 
cases  good  evidence  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  respired.  The  mode  of 
performing  the  experiment  is  extremely  simple.  Having  removed  the  lungs 
from  the  chest,  they  should  be  placed,  still  connected  with  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  upon  the  surface  of  distilled  or  river  water.  If  they  sink  it  should 
be  noted  whether  the  sinking  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  If  they  both  sink, 
the  two  lungs  should  be  tried  separately ;  for  it  is  sometimes  found  that  one, 
commonly  the  right,  will  float,  while  the  other  Avill  sink.  Supposing  that  both 
lungs  sink,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  divide  each  into  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces, 
and  place  these  pieces  separately  on  water.  If,,  after  this,  they  all  sink,  the- 
inference  is,  that  although  the  child  may  have  lived  and  survived  its  birth,. 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  breathed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  when 
j)laced  on  Avater  may  float :  it  should  then  be  noticed  whether  they  float,  high- 
above  the  surface,  or  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  water  ;  sometimes  they  in- 
differently float  or  sink.  These  difTerences  "will  lead  to  a  conclusion  respecting 
the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  taken  place.  It  will  now  be  proper  tO' 
separate  the  lungs,  and  determine  whether  the  buoyancy  is  due  to  one  or  both. 
Each  lung  should  be  divided,  as  before,  and  each  piece  separately  tried.  If 
all  the  2:)ieces  float,  even  after  firm  compression,  we  have  good  evidence,  cceteris 
jmribus,  that  respiration  has  been  very  perfectly  performed.  Should  any  of 
the  divided  portions  sink  in  water,  either  before  or  after  compression,  our 
opinion  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Some  have  recommended  that  the 
lungs  should  be  placed  on  water  with  the  heart  and  thymus  gland  attached ;: 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  degree  of  buoyancy  possessed  by  the  lungs,  fi-om  the  readiness- 
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with  AvLicli  they  float,  as  by  observing  whether  or  not  they  have  the  power  of 
supporting  these  two  organs. 

Such,  then,  is  the  method  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of  in- 
fanticide. With  regard  to  its  use  in  medical  jurisprudence,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly 
represented  to  be,  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive  :  nor  is  the  fact  of 
their  sinking  in  Avater  any  proof  that  a  child  was  boim  dead.  The  floating, 
under  the  limitations  to  be  now  described,  proves  only  that  a  child  has  breathed^ 
the  sinking,  either  that  it  has  not  breathed,  or  breathed  but  imperfectly.  The 
fact  of  a  child  having  been  born  living  or  dead,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  There  are,  indeed,  cases  of 
infanticide  which  may  be  readily  established  without  resorting  to  this  test :  all 
that  the  law  requires  is  proof  of  a  child  having  been  born  living — whether  this 
proof  be  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  lungs  through  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  is  of  no  moment.  The  signs  of  life  are  commonly  sought 
for  in  the  lungs,  because  it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  changes  produced  by  a 
neAv  state  of  existence  are  first  perceived  :  but  this  examination  may  be  dis- 
pensed Avith,  Avhen  the  Avoman  confesses  that  the  child  Avas  born  alive ;  Avhen 
others  have  seen  it  manifest  life  by  motion  or  otherAvise  after  its  birth ;  or, 
lastly,  in  cases  Avhere,  Avithout  being  seen,  it  has  been  heard  to  cry.  The  crying 
of  a  child  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  live-birth  on  several  trials  for 
infanticide  ;  although,  as  it  is  elscAvhere  stated,  a  child  may  utter  a  cry  and  die 
before  its  body  is  entirely  born.  Among  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  Ave  have  first  to  consider  those  Avhich 
concern  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  in  Avater. 

SINKING    OF    THE    LUNGS    FROM    DISEASE    OR    ATELECTASIS. 

It  is  said  that  the  hydrostatic  test  cannot  shoAV  Avhether  a  child  has  or  has 
not  sui-vived  its  birth,  because  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable period  have  been  observed  to  sink  entirely  in  Avater.  In  some  in- 
stances this  may  depend  on  disease,  tending  to  consolidate  the  air-cells,  as 
hepatization  or  scirrhus — in  others,  on  oedema  or  cojigestion ;  but  these  cases 
can  create  no  difiiculty,  since  the  cause  of  the  lungs  sinking  in  Avater  Avould  be 
at  once  obvious  on  examination.  Thehepatized  portion  of  lung  may  be  knoAvn 
^y  the  firmness  with  Avhich  it  resists  cutting  Avith  the  knife,  as  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distend  it  artificially  Avith  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  in  Avhich  the  hmgs  appear  healthy  and  unaffected  ;  all  that  Ave 
can  perceiA'e  is,  that  they  retain  then-  f  cetal  condition.  This  is  a  very  different 
state  from  that  of  hepatization,  because  the  lungs  may,  in  this  case,  be  made 
to  receiA'e  air  by  artificial  inflation.  It  is  remarkable  that  life  should  continue 
for  many  hours,  and  sometimes  even  for  days,  under  such  a  condition ;  but 
the  occasional  existence  of  this  state  of  the  organs  in  a  living  child  is  placed 
beyond  all  dispute  ;  the  explanation  of  the  causes  upon  AA^hich  it  depends — how 
it  is  that  a  child  may  live  and  breathe  for  hours  or  days,  and  no  signs  of  respira- 
tion are  discovered  in  its  body  after  death,  is,  hoAvever,  iuA^olved  in  great  diffi- 
culty. The  researches  of  Dr.  E.' Jcirg,  of  Leipzig,  have  throAvn  some  light  upon 
the  subject :  and  these  may  probably  lead  the  way  to  other  discoveries  in  this 
obscure  department  of  physiology.  Some  of  Dr.  Jorg's  vieAvs  are  peculiar.  He 
considers  that  the  act  of  parturition,  asAvellasthe  duration  of  the  process,  has 
a  material  influence  upon  the  system  of  a  child  ;  and  that  these  conditions  serve 
to  prepare  it  for  the  efforts  Avhich  it  has  to  make  in  performing  respiration. 
('  Die  Fotuslunge,'  Grimma,  1835.)  Supposing  the  first  inspiration  made  by  a 
child  to  be,  from  any  cause,  feeble  or  imperfect,  then  the  organs  vnR  become 
only  partially  distended ;   the  remaining  portions  Avill  preserve  their  foetal  con- 

VOL.  II.  •  z 
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dition.    Dr.  Jorg  considers  tins  as  a  positively  diseased  state  of  the  lungs  in  the 
new-born  child,"and  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  atelectasis  (ureXijc,  '  incom- 
^^  ^.^  plete;'£VTC((Ttc, 'expansion').   It  may- 

proceed  from  various  caiises.  He  con- 
siders that  children  that  are  born 
after  an  easy  and  rapid  delivery  are 
subject  to  it ;  and  thus  it  may  be 
found  in  a  mature,  as  well  as  in  an 
immatru-e  child.  Any  cause  Avhich 
much  weakens  the  vital  powers  of  a 
child  before  its  actual  birth  may 
give  rise  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  due  to  long- 
continued  j)ressm'e  on  the  head  dur- 
ing delivery,  or  to  bleeding  fi'om  the 
cord.  All  the  causes  of  asphyxia  in 
a  new-born  child  will,  when  operat- 

Atelectasis  of  the  hmgs  in  a  new-born  cliild,from.J-drg.  ■         ^^^     -^^^  ^^^-^^  degree,  also  pro- 

ab   Larynx  and   Avind-pipe.     c  The  right  hing,  the  j  ,-,  ■       ,    ^      ,      -  tv  a  ^. t- 

npper  and'lighter  portion  containing  air.  d  The  darker  ducethlS  atelectaSlC  Condition.  Apart 
and  lower  portion  in  a  state  of  atelectasis  (nninflated).  Qf  -t]je  lunff  is,  ill  the  first  instance, 
e  The  left  lung.    /  A  portion  of  this  lung  in  a  state  of  ,,°.  ,'.      ,  ,        i-ii 

atelectasis  with  small  patches  of  a  lighter  shade  which  distended  With  air,  DUt  tlie  cnila  may 
have  received  air.  g  Theheart.  h  The  thymus  gland.  ^  Itovp  cinfflnipnt  ^trpno-tli  to  fill  thp 
i  The  aorta.     A-  The  puknonary  arteiy.  ^^'^  ".^T^  SUmciem  SUengm  to  nil  ine 

remaining  portions ;  it  may  thus  live 
on  for  some  hours  or  days,  respiring  at  intervals,  and  becoming  occasionally  con- 
vulsed, in  which  state  it  Avill  probably  sink  exhausted  and  die.  Jorg  has  re- 
marked, that  those  portions  of  the  lung  Avhich  are  not  speedily  distended  with 
air  become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatized,  so  that  all  traces  of  their  cel- 
lular structure  are  lost.  The  length  of  time  which  a  child  survives  will  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  to  which  its  lungs  have  become  dilated.  This  condition 
of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  to  be  clearly  traced  to  the  diversion  of  the  blood  from 
these  organs,  by  reason  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  or  foramen  ovale  remaining 
open  after  birth. 

Ziife  ivitJi  partial  distension  of  the  lungs. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
of  the  lungs  should  have  received  air  in  order  that  a  child  should  continue 
to  live  even  for  several  months  after  its  birth.  Some  years  since,  I  met  with 
the  following  case,  which  Avill  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement.  A  child  aged 
six  months  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  destroyed  by  suffocation.  Upon  open- 
ing the  chest,  the  viscera  were  found  healthy ;  but  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was,  so  far  as  regarded  colour,  density,  and  structure, 
precisely  like  the  lungs  of  a  foetus,  no  air  having  ever  penetrated  into  it.  It 
had  become  developed  in  size,  but  its  cellular  structure  was  perfectly  de- 
stroyed. When  the  Avhole  of  the  lung  was  placed  in  water,  it  floated ;  but 
when  the  inferior  lobe  was  separated,  it  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Avas  a  case  of  partial  atelectasis,  such  as  it 
is  described  by  Jorg.  This  portion  of  the  lung  had  not  received  air  in  the 
first  instance  ;  and  it  had  become  afterAvards  consolidated  or  hepatized,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  inflated.  The  illustration  (fig.  154)  represents  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  described  by  Jiirg  vmder  the  name  of  atelectasis.  In  a  case  Avhich 
occurred  in  January  1859,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Burke  Eyan,  a  child 
aged  five  weeks  died  suddenly,  and  its  death  AA^as  attributed  to  an  opiate,  al- 
though the  circumstances  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  the  child  had  died 
.  from  poison.  The  body  Avas  examined  for  a  coroner's  inquest :  it  was  in  good 
condition.  The  lungs  Avere  found  lying  at  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  inelastic, 
and  presenting  no  crepitation  in  any  part.  They  had  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  unexpanded  lungs  of  the  foetus.      They  Aveighed  1,080  grains.     They  sank 
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in  water,  and  when  divided  into  many  pieces  no  portion  of  them  floated.  It 
was  difficult  to  inflate  them,  and  the  portions  inflated  readily  lost  the  air  by 
compression  and  sank.  The  microscope  showed  an  absence  of  cellular  structure. 
It  is  slu-prising  how  the  child  could  have  lived  so  many  weeks  with  this  state 
of  the  lungs;  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  a  very  slight  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  would  suffice  to  accoimt  for  its  sudden  death.  ('  Lancet,' 
1868,  1,  p.  810.) 

Dr.  Albert  met  with  a  case,  in  Avhicli  a  child  died  thirty-six  Jionrs  after  its 
birth,  having  been  attacked  by  convulsions  at  intervals  during  that  time.  On 
insjDcction  the  whole  of  the  right  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung  were 
found  to  be  in  their  foetal  condition,  and  they  immediately  sank  when  im- 
mersed in  water.  There  was  no  diseased  appearance  in  the  organs,  and  the 
undistended  portions  were  easily  ffiled  by  blowing  air  into  them.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  test  of  this  condition.  The  lungs  are  not  diseased,  but  simply  uuex- 
panded.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  2,  422.)  M.  Depanl  foiind  that  in 
many  cases  in  which  children  had  died  suddenly  after  breathing  for  several 
hours  or  days,  there  was  no  other  morbid  appearance  to  be  perceived  than  an 
nnexpanded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs.  ('  Med.  G-az.'  vol.  39, 
p.  283.) 

Life  ivith  perfect  atelectasis,  or  entire  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs. — It  is 
quite  necessary  for  a  medical  jiirist  to  be  aware  that  this  state  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  here  called  atelectasis,  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  new-born 
children,  although  attention  has  been  only  of  late  years  drawn  to  the  subject. 
When  no  portion  of  air  is  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  child,  there  is  no  test  by  • 
which  such  a  case  can  be  distinguished  fi-qm  one  in  which  the  child  has  come 
into  the  Avorld  dead.  These  cases  of  atelectasis  are  ordinarily  set  down  as  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule;  but  the  numerous  cases  subjoined  Avill  show  that 
they  are  more  common  than  some  medical  jurists  are  inclined  to  admit.  In 
examining  the  body  of  a  child,  the  history  of  Avhich  is  unknoAvn,  it  is  proper 
that  the  possible  occurrence  of  these  cases  shoidd  be  Avell  borne  in  mind.  It 
appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  many  such  come  yearly  before  coroners  in 
this  coimtry  ;  and  that  they  are  dismissed  as  cases  of  still-born  children,  not- 
withstanding that  marks  of  murderous  violence  are  often  found  uj5on  the 
bodies.  If,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  the  limgs  sink  in  Avater,  this  fact 
alone  is  commonly  regarded  by  a  medical  man  as  sufficient  evidence  of  still- 
birth. This  is  assuredly  putting  an  incorrect  interpretation  on  the  facts,  and 
it  may  throAv  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  judicial  enquiry,  and  lead  to  the  con- 
cealment of  crime.  Professor  Bernt  met  AA'ith  an  instance  in  Avhich  a  seven- 
months  child  died  tivo  houi^s  after  birtli ;  and  Avhen  its  lungs  Avere  divided 
and  placed  in  water,  every  fragment  sank.  Eemer  has  reported  a  case,  in 
Avhich  the  limgs  sank  in  Avater,  both  entire  as  Avell  as  Avhen  divided,  although 
the  child  had  survived  its  birth  at  least  four  clays.  (Henke,  '  Lehrbuch  der 
G.  M.'  p.  374.)  In  this  case  the  naA-el-string  separated  naturally  before  death. 
Orffia  found,  in  a  child  Avhich  had  lived  eleven  hours,  every  portion  of  the 
hmgs  Avhen  divided,  to  sink  on  immersion.  In  three  other  instances,  in  AAdiich 
the  children  survived  birth  four,  six,  and  ten  hours,  the  lungs  also  sank  when 
divided  ;  two  of  these  Avere  mature.     ('  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  375.) 

Dr.  Vernon  attended  a  healthy  Avoman,  Avho  Avas  delivered  of  a  child  at 
about  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  The  child  Avas  born  before  his  arri- 
val, and  he  heard  it  crying  strongly  from  imderthe  bed-clothes  as  he  entered 
the  room.  After  removal  from  the  mother,  the  child  cried  at  intervals,  and 
it  Avas  observed  that  its  chest  rose  and  fell  as  in  ordinary  breathing.  It  lived 
five  hours,  and  it  then  appeared  to  die  fi-om  feebleness  and  exhaustion.  It 
was  a  female  child,  and  very  small ;  the  body  Aveighed  2  lbs.  13  oz.,  and  its 
length   Avas  12|  inches ;  the  eyelids  Avere  adherent.      The  luns:s  were  of  a 
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purplish-red  colour,  and  slightly  overlapped  the  bag  of  the  heart :  they  sank 
in  water  both  entire  and  when  divided  into  small  pieces ;  they  were  not  crepi- 
tant, and  broke  down  under  firm  compression ;  there  was  no  appearance  of " 
air-cells  in  a  section  of  the  lungs  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  were  in  their  foetal  state.  ('  Lancet,' 
Feb.  3,  1855,  p.  121.)  In  these  cases  the  respiration  is  what  is  called  bron- 
chial, or  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages.  The  following  is 
another  instance  of  atelectasis.  The  child  was  born  prematurely  at  the  seventh 
month,  and  cried  strongly.  The  breathing  became  slower  and  slower,  until 
the  death  of  the  child,  four  hours  after  birth  ;  but  during  this  time  it  cried  at 
intervals.  The  head  and  face  were  livid,  and  remained  so  after  death.  The 
heart  continued  to  beat  after  respiration  had  ceased.  The  blood  on  inspection 
was  found  fluid  and  black  ;  the  lungs  Avere  of  a  dark  colour  like  the  liver,  and 
they  sank  in  water  even  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  inflate  them  with 
a  blowpipe.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  23,  1857,  p.  523.)  Metzger  sup- 
posed that  premature  children  alone  were  likely  to  present  this  anomaly — i.e. 
of  continuing  to  live  after  birth  without  leaving  any  clear  signs  of  respiration 
in  their  lungs,  but  in  children  born  at  the  full  time  the  lungs  may  present  the 
same  condition. 

Dr.  Strohl  remarks  that  it  is  not  disputed  that  a  child  which  has  breathed 
has  lived ;  but  he  asks  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  is  no  air  in 
the  lungs  the  child  is  pronounced  not  to  have  lived.  This  doctrine  is  false  in 
principle  and  in  its  applications,  and  at  the  same  time  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. Thus  the  legal  authorities,  in  place  of  asking  Avhether  a  child  has 
lived  at  its  birth,  ask  whether  it  has  breathed.  If  a  negative  ansAver  is  re- 
tiu-ned,  the  case  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  as  an  act  of  murder  cannot  be  perpe- 
trated on  a  dead  body,  anyone  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  child  must  be 
acquitted.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2^220.) 

It  is  strange  that  some  medico-legal  writers,  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
should  ignore  these  facts.  Thus  Dr.  Senator,  a  German  medical  jurist,  lays 
down  the  proposition  that,  in  a  question  of  infanticide,  respiration  and  life  are 
convertible  terms,  and  that  every  child  should  be  considered  as  having  lived 
after  birth,  or  been  born  alive,  when  it  is  proved  that  it  has  breathed.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  99.)  Even  in  assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  follow  that  when  the  proof  of  breathing  fails,  the  child  has  been  born  dead. 
The  following  cases  are  recorded  by  two  eminent  observers.  Dr.  Donders,  of 
Utrecht,  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  child  for  one  of 
his  lectiu-es  on  Forensic  Medicine.  The  kmgs  were  of  a  uniformly  brown 
colour,  placed  rather  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  with  their  edges  superiorly. 
They  both  sank  in  Avater ;  the  right  was  readily  inflated  ;  the  left  Avas  cut  into 
pieces,  during  which  process  no  crepitation  Avas  heard  or  felt,  and  each  piece 
sank  in  Avater.  A  knife  passed  AAdth  light  pressure  over  the  section  expressed 
only  a  little  reddish-coloured  fluid.  The  bladder  Avas  empty.  There  Avas  no 
meconiimi  in  the  large  intestines.  There  Avas  no  food  in  the  stomach.  The 
conclusion  Avas — immature  child  of  aboiit  seven  months,  still-born,  Avhich  did 
not  remain  in  the  uterus,  or  only  for  a  short  time  after  death ;  only  a  short 
time  dead. 

The  error  of  this  conclusion  Avas  subsequently  demonstrated  by  the  ascer- 
tained facts  of  the  case.  The  child  at  its  birth  gave  but  slight  signs  of  life,  but 
on  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  means,  it  soon  began  to  cry  in  the  usual 
way.  For  some  hours  it  lay  quietly  moaning.  In  the  evening  it  had  a  bluish 
colour,  but  became  more  lively  on  the  application  of  warmth.  It  soon  grcAV 
cold  and  rigid,  and  died  tioelve  Jionrs  after  its  birth.  Prof.  Donders  refers 
to  another  case,  Avhich  occiu-red  to  Prof.  Thomas,  of  Leyden,  shortly  before. 
The  child  Avas  immature,  cried  strongly  at  birth  and  later ;   subsequently  it 
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only  moaned,  had  a  warm  bath  which  roused  it,  but  it  ultimately  died  in  seven- 
teen hours  after  birth.  After  death  the  lungs  Avere  found  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  usually  met  with  in  children  that  have  not  breathed  perfectly. 
('Eeport'  by  Dr.  Moore,  'Medical  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  457.) 

Dr.  Schworer,  of  Freiburg,  delivered  a  woman  in  the  hospital.  The  child, 
did  not  breathe  when  born,  but  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Thus  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  and  umbilical  cord  were  perceptible.  These  gradiially  ceased, 
and  no  effort  could  restore  the  child.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  found  to 
contain  no  air ;  there  was  no  crepitation  when  the  siibstance  of  the  lungs  was 
cut,  and  they  sank  in  water,  not  only  in  the  entire  state,  but  when  divided 
into  numerous  pieces.  M.  Poncet  produced  before  the  Lyons  Medical  Society 
(Oct.  1871)  the  limgs  of  a  foetus,  prematurely  born  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  The 
child  had  cried,  breathed,  and  lived  an  extra-uterine  life  for  ten  hours,  but 
the  lungs  sank  completely  in  water  as  if  no  respiration  had  taken  place. 
('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  227.) 

These  cases  distinctly  show  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  Avhich  medical 
jurists  may  be  led  in  relying  upon  the  absence  of  air  from  the  hmgs,  and  their 
sinking  in  water,  as  positive  evidence  that  a  child  was  born  dead.  They  also 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  those  medical  opinions  Avhich  have  been  given  by 
some  experts  in  civil  cases,  involving  questions  connected  with  live  birth,  in- 
heritance, and  tenancy  by  courtesy.  (See  pp.  208,  212,  215,  ante.)  Looking 
to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  many  children  would  be 
pronounced  dead,  Avho  were  not  only  living  when  born,  but  had  survived  their 
birth  many  hours.  Such  a  life,  although  not  indicated  by  those  changes  in 
the  lungs  which  are  brought  about  by  active  respiration,  miist  still  be  called 
extra-uterine. 

In  July  1849,  Mr.  Hurd,  of  Frome,  attended  a  woman  Avho  gave  birth  to  a 
female  child,  as  she  believed,  in  the  eighteenth  week  of  her  pregnancy.  The 
child  was  supposed  to  be  dead  and  placed  aside.  Some  time  afterwards  Mr. 
Hurd's  attention  was  called  to  it  by  some  of  the  attendants,  Avho  had  observed 
convulsive  movements  of  tlie  body.  These  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  Avas  evident  to  the  eye  from  the  pulsation  it  communi- 
cated to  the  chest  as  Avell  as  to  the  hand.  There  Avas  no  A'isible  respiration 
at  any  time,  but  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  child  was  bo^n 
alive.  In  October  1852,  in  attending  another  Avoman,  Mr.  Hurd  noticed  that 
the  navel-string  ceased  to  pulsate  eight  minutes  before  entire  delivery.  The 
child  Avas  born  apparently  dead  :  it  Avas  corpse-like  in  appearance,  and  its  limbs 
were  flaccid.  By  the  aid  of  a  hot  bath,  and  inflation  of  the  lungs  continued 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  lips  acquired  a  slight  colour,  and  there  Avas  a  feeble 
sigh.  After  the  inflation  had  been  continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
lips  and  face  became  more  tinged,  and  respiration  Avas  established.  This  case 
clearly  shoAvs  that  the  act  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  presence  of  life 
in  neAv-born  children.  Any  physician  insisting  on  this  proof  Avoiild  have  pro- 
nounced this  child  to  have  been  still-born  or  dead,  thirty  minutes  after  its 
birth,  and  have  given  a  certificate  accordingly;  Avhile  after  forty-five  minutes 
he  AA'ould  have  been  equally  prepared  to  give  a  certificate  that  the  same  child 
was  born  alive  !  (See  Live  Birth,  aiite.  p.  209.)  The  child  Avas  alive  and 
Avell  at  the  time  the  case  Avas  published,  i.e.  nine  years  after  the  birth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  this  erroneous  doctrine  respecting  the  necessity  of 
evidence  of  respiration  at  birth  as  a  proof  of  life,  some  children  are  consigned 
to  certain  death,  Avhen  by  the  application  of  proper  means  the  latent  might 
have  been  converted  into  active  life.  On  the  other  hand,  living  children  Avhose 
lungs  may  have  been  found  to  sink  in  Avater  have,  no  doubt,  been  criminally 
destroyed.  Dr.  Hicks  has  shown  that  a  child  may  be  born  living  Avithout 
breathing,  simply  OAving  to  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
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If  anyone  is  at  hand  to  adopt  proper  treatment,  the  child  may  be  able  to' 
breathe  and  then  continne  to  live.  "Where  a  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy 
this  assistance  could  not  be  rendered,  and  the  child  Avould  die.  Those  who 
rely  for  proofs  of  life  on  the  j)resence  of  air  in  the  lungs,  Avould  of  course  pro- 
nounce such  a  child  to  have  been  born  dead.  The  cases  which  have  occurred 
to  Dr.  Hicks  show  that  this  would  be  a  false  conclusion.  He  has  on  several 
occasions  seen  a  new-born  infant  make  attempts  at  inspiration,  but  owing  to 
the  cause  above-mentioned  these  efforts  were  ineffectual.  In  one  case  to  which 
he  especially  refers,  he  lifted  up  the  epiglottis  by  pressing  upwards  and  for- 
Avards  the  root  of  the  tongue  :  the  air  then  entered  easily,  and  the  child  was 
saved.  ('  Guj^'s  Hosp.  Reports,'  1866,  -p.  476.)  Dr.  Hicks  properly  remarks 
on  this  case,  that  '  those  who  consider  respiration  to  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  true  life  of  the  new-born  infant,  must  admit  also  that  under  these  con- 
ditions a  child  cannot  be  considered  as  a  living  one,  notwithstanding  the  heart 
is  beating,  that  the  attempts  at  inspiration  are  indisputable,  and  that  the  child 
is  sepai-ate  from  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  child  wholly  born  might  be  murdered,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  evidence 
of  inflation  of  the  lungs  to  prove  live  birth '  (loc.  cit.).  In  the  absence  of 
marks  of  violence  cases  of  this  kind  could  not  involve  a  woman  in  a  charge 
of  murder.  The  non-establishment  of  respiration,  and  death  subsequent  to 
birtli,  would  be  the  result  of  an  imforeseen  accident. 

A  case  occiu-red  to  Dr.  Burke  Ryan  in  which  a  fa3ius,  born  at  the  fifth 
month  of  uterine  life,  performed  respiration  feebly  and  at  intervals  for  about 
twenty-eight  minutes.  The  child,  Avhich  weighed  only  one  pound  and  three- 
quarters,  uttered  no  sound.  The  only  evidence  of  life  was  in  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  maintenance  of  the  placental  circvilation.  The  lattei-  gradually 
got  Aveaker,  and  the  moment  it  ceased,  life  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The  entire 
lungs  sank  in  Avater.  When  cut  into  j^ieces,  only  tAvo  small  portions  from  the 
right  king  floated. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  life  may  be  indicated  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  A\'hen  OAving  to  some  accident  the  lungs  cannot  act.  Efforts  at 
respiration  may  be  made,  but  the  lungs  will  be  found  to  contain  no  air.  Mr. 
Cann  of  DaAAdish  (a  former  pupil)  met  Avith  the  folloAving  case  of  breech- 
presentation,  in  Avhich  the  child  appeared  to  breathe  before  its  head  Avas  born. 
As  the  head  Avas  large,  considerable  force  Avas  required  in  order  to  remove  it. 
Artificial  respiration  Avas  resorted  to  for  tAventy  minutes  after  its  birth,  and, 
although  the  beating  of  the  heart  AA^as  felt  during  sixteen  minutes  of  that  time, 
no  breathing  occurred.  On  inspection,  it  Avas  found  that  the  vertebra3  of  the 
neck  Avere  dislocated,  and  there  Avas  great  effusion  of  blood  aroimd  the  spinal 
cord.  The  lungs  Avere  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  as  in  the  fcetal  state.  They 
Avere  not  crepitating,  and  did  not  float  on  Avater. 

I  may  add  to  these  instances  tAvo  Avhich  have  occiuTcd  under  my  OAvn 
observation.  In  one,  the  case  of  a  mature  male  child,  the  lungs  sank  in  water, 
although  the  child  had  survived  birth  for  a  period  of  six  liours.  In  the  other, 
a  female  child  survived  twenty-four  hours ;  and  after  death  the  lungs  Avere 
divided  into  thirty  pieces ;  but  not  a  single  piece  floated ;  showing  therefore 
that,  although  life  had  been  thus  protracted,  not  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  struc  • 
ture  of  the  lungs  had  receiA^ed  from  respiration,  sufficient  air  to  render  it  buoy- 
ant. ('  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  No.  V.  p.  355.)  In  the  latter  instance  no 
particular  remark  was  made  during  life  respecting  the  breathing  of  the  child. 
These  cases  shoAV  most  clearly  that  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  and  breathed  for  some  hours  after  birth. 
Probably,  had  this  been  a  case  calling  for  medico-legal  inquiry,  the  lungs  Avould 
have  been  cut  to  pieces ;  the  sinking  of  the  divided  pieces  in  AA-^ater,  either 
before  or  after  compression,  Avoiild  haA^e  been  set  doAvn  as  negativing  the  act 
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of  respiration,  and,  unless  other  strong  evidence  had  been  forthcoming — the 
fact  of  the  child  having  survived  its  birth.  Here,  again,  we  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  not  hastily  assuming  that  a  child  had  been  born  dead  because  its  Itmgs 
sink  in  Avater,  There  may  be  no  good  medical  evidence  of  such  a  child  having 
lived  after  birth,  but  assuredly,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  mere  sinking 
does  not  warrant  the  common  and  positive  dictum,  that  the  child  was  neces- 
sarily dead  when  born ;  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pronounce,  in  a  question 
of  poisoning,  that  the  fact  of  an  individual  having  died  from  poison  was  nega- 
tived by  the  non-discovery  of  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased. 

M.  Budinhas  added  to  the  number  already  collected  two  well-marked  cases, 
showing  that  a  child  may  live  and  breathe,  and  yet  the  lungs  may  preserve  their 
fostal  characters.  In  August  1871,  a  woman  Avas  delivered  of  a  child  at  six 
months  and  a-half  of  utero-gestation.  The  child  Avas  Aveakly,  it  breathed  and 
cried  occasionally,  but  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  survived  its  birth  thirty- eight  hours. 
The  lungs  had  all  the  usual  fcetal  characters  in  situation  and  colour.  Wlien 
placed  on  Avater  they  sank  entire,  and  Avhen  divided  into  small  pieces.  On 
compressing  the  cut  portions  imder  Avater,  there  Avas  no  crepitation,  and  a  feAv 
very  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped.  In  the  second  case  the  facts  Avere  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  the  child  lived  only  four  hours.  The  air  had  not  pene- 
trated beyond  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  181.) 
Other  cases  are  referred  to  in  this  volume,  all  tending  to  shoAV  that  there  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  respiration  Avhich  the  hydrostatic  test  AA^ill  not  indicate, 
the  amount  of  air  taken  into  the  bronchial  tubes  not  being  sufficient  to  give 
buoyancy  to  any  portion  of  the  lungs.  In  all  these  cases,  the  children  were 
feeble  and  immature  ;  they  had  not  the  poAver  to  distend  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs.  Still  they  Avere  living  children.  The  only  facts  which  indicated  that 
breathing  had  taken  place,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Budin,  Avere  the  escape  of  a 
sero-sanguinolent  liquid,  Avith  minute  bubbles  of  air,  Avhen  a  section  of  the  lung 
Avas  compressed  in  air,  and  the  escape  of  similar  bubbles  Avhen  the  cut  portion 
of  lung  Avas  compressed  under  water.  As,  hoAvever,  there  AA^as  no  crepitation 
on  pressure,  the  air  Avhich  thus  esca^^ed  could  hardly  have  been  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  but  Avas  inost  probably  derived  from  the  siu'face.  Its 
presence,  therefore,  proved  nothing  on  Avhich  reliance  could  be  placed. 

Hydrostatic  teat  not  a^jplicahle  to  such  cases. — It  must  be  apparent,  on  re- 
flection, that  cases  of  this  description  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hydrostatic 
as  Avell  as  of  all  other  tests  applied  to  the  respiratory  organs,  because  the  lungs 
do  not  receive  and  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  give  buoyancy  after 
death,  although  the  children  may  have  lived  some  hours.  The  hydrostatic 
test  is  no  more  capable  of  shoAving  that  such  children  as  these  have  lived  than 
it  is  of  indicating  from  Avhat  cause  they  have  died.  Facts  of  this  kind  de- 
monstrate that  a  passive  existence  may  be  for  some  time  maintained  under  a 
state  of  the  respiratory  process  not  to  be  discovered  after  death.  In  the  opinion 
of  some,  these  cases  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  affect  its  general  application — or  why,  be-, 
cause  signs  of  respiration  do  not  always  exist  in  the  lungs  of  children  that  have 
lived,  Ave  are  not  to  rely  tipon  them  Avhen  they  are  actually  found.  Poison  is 
not  ahvays  discoverable  after  death  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  has  taken 
it ;  but  this  does  not  preA'-ent  a  medical  jurist  from  searching  for  it,  and,  under 
proper  precautions,  relying  upon  its  discovery  as  evidence  of  poisoning  in  an- 
other case.  These  singular  instances  prove  that  Ave  are  greatly  in  want  of  some 
fact  to  indicate  life  after  birth,  tvhe?i  the  signs  of  respii'ation  are  absent.  Until 
Ave  discover  this  Ave  must,  of  course,  make  the  best  use  of  that  knowledge  Avhich 
lies  at  our  disposal ;  taking  care  to  apply  it  to  those  cases  alone  to  Avhich  ex- 
perience shoAvs  it  to  be  safely  adapted.     In  the  meantime,  the  common  infer- 
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ence,  that  a  child  has  been  born  dead  because  its  lungs  sink  in  water,  is  never 
likely  to  implicate  an  innocent  person  ;  it  can  only  operate  by  sometimes  leading 
to  the  liberation  of  the  guilty. 

Erroneous  medical  evidence  from  sinhing  of  the  lungs. — From  the  numerous 
cases  reported,  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  consideration  whether  a  great  error  is  not 
committed  by  those  medical  practitioners  who  pronounce  children  to  have  been 
born  dead,  merely  because  the  lungs  contain  no  air  and  readily  sink  when  placed 
on  water.     This,  it  is  true,  is  the  common  opinion,  but  it  is  not  warranted  by 
observation.     We  are  only  entitled  to  say,  in  all  such  cases,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  child  having  breathed  or  lived.    Many  might  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  an  unnecessary  degree  of  refinement  to  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
that  a  child  was  born  dead  Avhen  its  lungs  sank  entirely  in  water,  because  cer- 
tain cases  have  occurred  wherein  these  characters  have  been  possessed  by  lungs 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  siu'vived  their  birth  many  hours. 
To  those  inclined  to  adopt  this  view  I  would  say,  the  answer  to  such  a  question 
is  of  far  greater  importance  in  a  medico-legal  than  in  a  medical  point  of  vieAV. 
In  the  latter  case,  no  responsibility  can  be  attached  to  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  commonly  adopted ;  in  the  former  case,  however,  when  the  question 
refers  to  child-murder,  a  serious  responsibility  is  incui'red  by  a  medical  man, 
and  he  can  only  guard  himself  fi-om  unpleasant  consequences  by  basing  his 
evidence  on  carefully  observed  facts.     If  a  child  can  live  for  six  or  twenty- 
four  hours  without  receiving  into  its  lungs  sufficient  air  to  allow  even  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  their  substance  to  float,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  child  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  murderous  assault ;  and  if  a  medical  practitioner,  losing  sight  of 
this  fact,  should  declare,  from  the  lungs  sinking  in  water,  that  the  child  must 
have  been  horn  dead,  his  assertion  may  afterwards  be  contradicted,  either  by 
circumstances,  by  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  or  by  the  confession  of  the 
woman  herself.     He  will  be  required,  perhaps,  to  revise  his  opinion  ;  and  he 
will  then  find  that  the  fact  of  the  lungs  sinking  in  Avater  is  rather  a  want  of 
evidence  of  life  after  birth,  than  a  positive  proof  of  a  child  having  been  born 
dead.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  a  strong  presianjjtion 
in  favour  of  still-birth,  but  it  is  nothing  more ; — it  is  not,  as  it  is  often  set 
down,  a  direct  or  positive  jiroof  of  the  child  having  been  born  dead.     There 
are  many  cases  reported  Avhich  show  that  this  is  not  an  unnecessary  caution. 
Meckel  relates  two  instances  in  which  the  lungs  sank  in  Avater,  but  the  Avomen 
respectiA^ely  confessed  that  they  had  destroyed  their  children  :  according  to  the 
general  rule,  these  children  must  have  been  born  dead,  and  murder  could  not 
have  been  committed  !     ('  Gerichtl.  Med.'  p.  365.)     For  other  examples  of  a 
similar  kind  I  must  refer  to  the  following  journals  :   '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1, 
437;  also,  1841,  p.  429;   Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  voL  27;   'Erg.  H.' ; 
'  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Jan.  1842,  p.  250.    The  cases  there  reported  appear 
to  me  to  convey  a  warning  to  medical  witnesses  on  the  danger  of  expressing 
an  opinion  not  strictly  Avarranted  by  medical  facts,  and  Avhich  miist  be  in  such 
cases  merely  speculative. 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  this  point  of  vicAv  Avas  communicated  to  the 
'Medical  Gazette'  by  Dr.  Davies,  of  Hertford.  In  November  1847  he  Avas 
required  to  examine  the  body  of  a  child  found  imder  suspicious  circiimstances. 
Its  body  Avas  in  a  pasteboard-box  of  small  size,  Avith  the  lid  turned  inside  out, 
and  on  the  top  there  Avas  a  quantity  of  mould.  The  body  Avas  found  buried  in 
a  garden.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  there  had  not  been  exactly  a  conceal- 
ment of  birth  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  Avho  Avas  an  unmarried  Avoman.  The 
body  Avas  thirteen  inches  long  from  croAAm  to  sole  ;  the  eyelids  Avere  adherent ; 
the  testicles  (it  Avas  a  male  child)  had  not  descended ;  its  body  Aveighed  one 
pound  and  three-quarters.  It  AA'as  ascertained  that  it  had  been  buried  a  fort- 
night, Avhich  accounted  in  some  degree  for  the  lightness  of  its  Aveight  in  pro- 
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portion  to  its  length,  and  for  a  slight  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  some  parts 
of  the  arms  :  the  body  looked  otherwise  healthy.  The  uterine  age  Avas  probably 
about  seven  months.  On  examining  the  lungs,  they  were  found  to  be  qiute  firm, 
like  the  liver  ;  they  sanh  in  ivater,  both  wholly  and  in  j^arts.  The  right  kmg 
was  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour,  but  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  was  of 
rather  a  lighter  colour  than  any  other  part  of  the  lungs.  Ho'\\ever,  this  lobe 
sank  immediately  iipon  being  placed  in  Avater.  The  evidence  at  the  inquest 
proved  that  the  child  Avas  not  only  horn  alive,  but  that  it  had  lived  ten  minutes 
at  least,  and  perhaps  longer,  after  birth.  It  appears  that  an  elderly  Avoman, 
living  close  by,  Avas  sent  for,  and  Avhen  she  arrived  she  found  the  child,  with 
the  placenta  attached  to  it,  in  the  close-stool.  She  noticed  that  the  child 
moved  its  arms ;  she  therefore  took  it  up  Avith  the  placenta,  and  wrapped  it 
in  flannel.  It  continued  to  move  its  lips  for  ten  minutes,  according  to  her  ac- 
coimt,  but  it  uttered  no  cry.  When  the  child  ceased  to  move,  she  divided  the 
cord  seA^en  inches  from  the  body,  and  tied  it  into  a  knot.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40, 
p.  1022.) 

It  has  been  recommended  that  medical  jui'ists  should  consider  as  dead  every 
child  that  has  not  breathed,  i.e.  whose  lungs  sink  in  ivater;  but  they  Avho  give 
this  adA'ice  at  the  same  time  admit  that  children  may  come  into  the  world 
living  Avithout  breathing,  and  the  laAV  holds,  imder  the  decision  of  its  ex- 
pounders, that  respiration  is  only  one,  and  not  an  exclusive  pi'oof,  of  life.  In 
order  to  establish  life,  or  even  live-birth,  respiration  need  not  ahvays  be  proved, 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  (p.  208  ante).  A  medical  jurist  Avould,  there- 
fore, be  no  more  justified  in  asserting  that  all  such  children  Avere  necessarily 
born  dead,  than  that  they  Avere  born  living ;  and  in  stating  Avhat  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  truth,  it  is  not  possible  that  his  statement  can  ever  be  the  means 
of  involving  an  innocent  person.  It  is  certain,  hoAvever,  in  departing  from 
the  truth,  and  stating  what  is  contrary  to  Avell-known  facts,  that  Avhen  the 
lungs  of  a  child  sink  in  Avater,  it  is  safe  and  just  to  consider  such  child  as 
having  been  born  dead,  he  is  incurring  the  risk  of  exculpating  a  really  guilty 
person ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  that  a  Avoman  is  not  noAV 
charged  Avith  murder,  merely  because  the  lungs  of  her  child  float  or  sink  in 
Avater,  biit  because  there  are  iipon  its  body  marks  of  violent  injuries  appa- 
rently sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  ncAV-born  child,  or  there  are 
strong  moral  presumptions  of  her  guilt.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  2,  362.) 
But  there  is  another  aspect  in  Avhich  this  question  should  be  vieAved.  There 
may  be  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child,  nor  any 
proofs  of  ill-treatment,  yet  a  child  born  under  these  circumstances  may  have 
died  through  the  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indiflerence  of  the  Avoman.  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Dublin,  in  reporting  tAvo  cases  of  atelectasis,  in  one  of  Avhich  a  child 
had  survived  its  birth  tAvelve  hoiu's,  remarks  that  Avhen  such  a  child  is  de- 
serted or  exposed,  without  the  necessary  attention  required  for  its  helpless 
condition,  the  conditions  are  precisely  fulfilled  to  cause  its  death  Avithin  a  fcAV 
hours  under  a  diminution  of  temperatui-e  and  a  total  expulsion  of  air  from 
the  lungs.  He  has  no  doubt  that  many  a  child  so  found,  Avhich  had  met  Avith 
its  death  through  Avant  of  care,  is  looked  upon  as  not  having  lived.  ('  The 
Medical  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  458.)  It  Avill  be  seen  hereafter  that  some 
of  our  judges  have  recently  given  a  strong  exposition  of  the  laAv,  so  as  to  bring 
all  cases  of  this  description  Avithin  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

FLOATING    OF    THE   LUNGS    FROil    OTHER    CAUSES    THAN    RESPIRATION. 

Another  series  of  objections  has  been  urged  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  lungs  may  receive  air  and  acquire  buoyancy  from  other 
causes  than  respiration.     These  causes  are  tAvo :   pidrefaction  and  artificial 
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inflation.  It  was  supposed  tliat  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  cliild  might  receive 
air  or  become  emphysematous  fi-om  a  compression  of  the  sides  of  the  chest 
during  delivery ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in  this  way  air  should 
enter  these  organs  as  a  result  of  pressure.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  what 
has  been  described  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs  in  still-born  children  was  no- 
thing more  than  partial  or  imperfect  respiration  performed  during  a  protracted 
delivery.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  many  still-born  children,  I  have  never 
met  with  any  appearance  resembling  what  has  been  described  as  a  state  of 
emphysema  independently  of  respiration  and  putrefaction.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  state  that,  according  to  some  observers,  emphysema  of  the  lungs 
may  be  produced  under  the  following  circumstances  : — the  thorax  of  the  child 
is  compressed  in  passing  the  outlet ;  the  lungs  within  are  thereby  compressed, 
and  if  this  compressing  force  be  suddenly  removed,  as  by  the  passage  of  the 
thorax,  the  elasticity  of  the  parietes  will  cause  the  chest  to  expand,  and  air, 
it  is  presumed,  will  then  enter  as  a  necessary  consequence  by  aspiration.  The 
simultaneous  compression  of  the  abdomen  might  aid  in  the  entrance  of  the 
air.  ('  Lancet,'  May  20,  1837  ;  also  June  17,  1837.)  It  is  contended  that  not 
only  may  respiration  take  place  during  birth,  but  that  even  the  hmgs  of  a 
dead  f  ostus  may  become  thus  mechanically  inflated,  and  respiration  be  thereby 
simulated. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  founded  on  an  eiToneous  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  the  chest.  The  lungs,  before  air  bas  entered  into 
them,  are  as  dense  as  the  liver.  If  they  are  compressed,  they  may  become 
elongated,  but  when  that  pressure  is  removed,  they  will,  if  the  child  be  dead, 
simply  return  to  their  original  fcetal  condition.  To  suppose  that  they  Avould 
expand  and  receive  air,  is  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  of  the  thoracic  parietes 
is  greater  than  the  force  Avitli  -which  they  have  been  compressed.  But  Avhat 
is  to  carry  the  thorax  of  a  dead  child  beyond  the  point  at  Avhich  equilibrium 
is  restored  ?  Besides,  this  would  not  suffice  to  distend  the  air-cells,  which  are 
yet  coiled  up,  as  it  were,  and  condensed.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  scarcely 
a  child  Avoiild  be  born  without  having  air  in  its  lungs.  In  experimenting  on 
this  subject,  I  have  never  observed  the  least  portion  of  air  to  enter :  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  do  not,  therefore,  ajjpear  to  be  in  the  condition  of  compressed 
spiral  strings,  Avhich  such  a  theory  Avould  represent. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  j)utref action. — The  lungs  of  a  still-born  child, 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  thorax,  are  slow  in  undergoing  putrefaction ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  sooner  or  later  acquire  sufficient  air  to  render  them 
buoyant  in  water.  This  form  of  gaseous  putrefaction  may  even  take  place  in 
the  lungs  of  a  child  which  has  died  in  utero.  One  instance  of  the  kind  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Albert  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  2,  179),  in  Avhich  the 
child  was  cut  out  of  the  uterus  in  a  putrefied  state,  and  its  lungs  floated  when 
placed  on  water.  It  has  been  also  alleged,  that  the  formation  of  air  may  take 
place  in  the  lungs  from  putrefaction,  and  not  be  indicated  by  change  in  colour, 
smell,  or  other  properties  of  the  organs ;  but,  admitting  that  this  may  occur, 
it  can  create  no  difficulty  in  the  investigation. 

When  the  lungs  are  putrefied,  this  will  be  determined,  in  general,  by  putre- 
faction having  extended  throughout  to  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  The 
organs,,  according  to  the  degjee  of  putrefaction,  will  be  found  soft,  of  a  dark 
green  or  bro-^vn  colour,  and  of  a  highly  offensive  odour  ;  the  serous  membrane 
covering  the  surface  will  be  raised  in  large  visible  bladders,  from  which  the  air 
may  be  forced  out  by  very  moderate  compression.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
under  the  same  conditions,  gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  as  rapidly  in  the 
liver,  heart,  and  thymus-gland  of  a  new-born  child  as  in  the  lungs.  We  should, 
therefore,  examine  the  general  condition  of  these  organs  and  the  body.  The 
distension  of  the  lungs  Avith  gas  from  putrefaction  cannot  be  easily  overlooked 
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or  mistaken  for  the  air  of  respiration.  The  answer  to  any  objection  founded 
on  the  putrefied  state  of  these  organs  must  at  once  suggest  itself.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  well-informed  medical  witness  can  expect  to  obtain  satis- 
factory evidence  from  experimeiats  on  lungs  in  such  a  condition.  He  should 
at  once  abandon  the  case,  and  declare  that  in  regard  to  the  question  of  respi- 
ration, medical  evidence  cannot  establish  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative. 
The  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to  give  the  evidence  required,  cannot  be  imputed 
as  a  matter  of  blame  to  him ;  because  this  is  due  to  circumstances  over  which 
he  has  no  control.  In  a  case  of  poisoning,  the  appearances  afi^er  death  in  the 
viscera  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  putrefaction ;  but  no  practitioner  would 
think  of  looking  for  proois  when  the  circimistances  rendered  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  them. 

The  danger  of  placing  any  reliance  upon  the  results  obtained  from  lungs 
which  are  decomposed,  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  to  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  of  Paris,  by  M.  Douillard,  Nov.  1871.  Dr.  Fajole  examined  the 
body  of  a  new-born  child,  which  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  partly 
immersed  in  water.  The  child  was  mature.  The  body  ^vsis  much  decom- 
posed ;  there  were  many  wounds  and  fractures  about  it,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  these  injuries  had  been  produced  before  or  after  death.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  exposed  six  weeks. 
The  hydrostatic  test  was  applied.  The  organs  of  the  chest,  including  the  lungs, 
floated  on  water,  and  each  lung  floated  separately.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  air-vesicles,  as  in  putrefaction,  and  when  the  striicture  of  the  lungs  was 
broken  up  by  compression,  there  was  no  crepitation,  and  the  organs  (entire) 
still  floated  on  water.  On  these  groimds,  Dr.  Fajole  concluded  that  the  air 
contained  in  the  lungs  was  not  owing  to  putrefaction,  and  that  the  child  had 
breathed.  On  the  next  day  the  lungs  were  re-examined  by  Dr.  Fajole  and 
another  physician.  To  the  surprise  of  both,  when  the  lungs  Avere  placed  on 
water  they  sank.     This  difference  in  the  results  required  explanation. 

From  some  experiments  on  the  lungs  of  rabbits,  Dr.  Fajole  still  concluded 
that  the  air  in  the  lungs  was  not  derived  from  putrefaction.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Paris,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion, 
1st,  that  it  was  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  this  child  had  breathed  ;  and,  2nd, 
that  the  conflicting  results  obtained  from  the  hydrostatic  test  were  owing  to 
the  structure  of  the  lungs  being  broken  up  and  the  escape  of  the  air,  as  the 
result  of  the  imbibition  of  water  between  the  two  trials  to  which  they  Avere 
submitted  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  204  and  409).  In  a  case  like  this  it  Avould 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  placed  no  reliance  upon  experiments  Avith 
putrefied  lungs.  After  six  Aveeks'  exposure  in  Avater,  there  Avas  a  great  pro- 
bability of  error  accruing  from  putrefaction  of  the  organs.  The  floating  Avas 
probably  caused  by  some  small  bubbles  of  air  remaining  in  the  lungs,  as  they 
were  not  cut  into  small  pieces  before  compression.  After  all,  the  conclusion 
draAvn  by  the  reporter  to  the  Society  Avas  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  laAv.  It  is  not  probability,  but  certainty^  which  is  required  for 
medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder.  The  case  teaches  us  to  avoid 
draAving  any  inferences  from  experiments  on  putrefied  kmgs.  They  are  as 
likely  to  be  Avrong  as  right. 

A  case  may  possibly  occur  Avherein  the  characters  presented  by  the  lungs  Avill 
be  such  as  to  create  some  doubt  Avhether  the  buoyancy  of  the  organs  is  due  to 
putrefaction  or  respiration,  or,  Avhat  is  not  unusual,  Avhether  the  putrefied  lungs 
may  not  also  liaA^e  undergone  the  changes  produced  by  respii'ation.  The  facts 
may  be  apparently  explicable  on  either  assumption.  Other  facts,  under  a  proper 
investigation,  may  serve  to  remove  any  doubt.  ( See  case  by  Dr.  Francis,  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  460  ;  also  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1864,  2,  37.)  In 
one  or  tAA^o  instances  Avhich  have  come  to  my  knoAvledge,  there  has  been  on  the 
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part  of  medical  men  a  disposition  to  pass  beyond  tlie  line  of  safety,  and  to 
draw  the  same  inferences  of  respiration  from  putrefied  lungs,  as  would  be  cor- 
rectly drawn  from  those  Avhich  are  recent.  The  gases  of  putrefaction  are  gene- 
rally distributed  in  large  and  superficial  bladders  beneath  the  pleiu'al  membrane. 
The  gases  themselves  have  an  offensive  odour.  The  air  of  respiration  may  be 
seen  in  tlie  minute  cells  of  the  lungs,  either  by  the  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
lens ;  but  it  is  proper  when  the  lungs  are  clearly  pvitrefied  not  to  strain  medical 
evidence  too  far.  The  case  should  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  evidence  rather 
than  receive  a  factitious  support  from  medical  opinions  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  lungs  in  this  condition.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  lungs  on  which 
experiments  are  made  in  order  to  determine  the  fact  of  breathing.  The  body 
may  be  putrefied,  but  the  lungs  may  not  share  in  this  condition.  In  this  case 
the  results  of  experiments  might  be  admissible  as  evidence. 

It  has  been  recommended  on  these  occasions  that  the  witness  should  lean 
to  the  side  of  the  prisoner — in  other  words,  he  should  give  an  opinion,  that 
the  child  suspected  to  have  been  murdered  had  not  breathed.  This  advice  is. 
equal  to  recommending  a  witness  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  a  jury,  and 
virtually  to  acquit  a  prisoner  upon  a  doubt  existing  in  his  own  mind,  in  respect 
to  only  one  portion  of  the  evidence  adduced  against  her.  The  evil  effects  of 
following  this  kind  of  advice  are  Avell  shown  by  a  case  reported  in  Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift '  (1843,  1,  p.  102,  Erg.  H.),  in  Avhich  an  opinion  was  improperly 
given  by  a  medical  witness,  that  the  child,  the  whole  of  the  organs  in  whose, 
body  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction,  was  born  dead ;  and  the  pri- 
soner afterwards  confessed  that  it  had  been  born  living  !  This  shows  that  it 
is  always  better  to  leave  a  doubtful  case  as  we  find  it,  than  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other,  when  this  opinion  can  never  amount  to  more 
than  a  conjecture.  If  a  witness  were  simply  to  assure  a  jury,  that  medical 
evidence  cou.ld  not  solve  the  question  whether  the  child  had  lived  or  not — if 
he  were  to  assert,  Avhat  is  really  the  fact,  that  his  experiments  Avoiild  not  allow 
him  to  say  whether  the  child  had  or  had  not  breathed — it  is  certain  that  no 
innocent  person  would  ever  be  convicted  or  a  guilty  person  acquitted,  upon 
his  evidence.  It  is  for  a  jury  only  to  judge  of  guilt  from  all  the  circumstances 
laid  before  them  ;  but  it  is  assm-edly  not  for  a  medic&l  Avitness  to  prevent  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  case,  by  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
accused  when  there  is  really  a  doubt  upon  his  mind.  It  is  his  duty  to  state  that 
doubt,  and  leave  the  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
tents of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases 
of  infanticide,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not 
breathed — it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  a  child  has  been  born 
living  or  dead. 

2.  That  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  after  birth  may  sinJc  in  water, 
owing  to  their  not  having  received  air,  or  to  their  being  in  a  diseased  condition. 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  a  considerable  period  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

4.  That  a  child  may  survive  birth,  even  for  tAventy-four  hoiurs,  when  no 
part  of  its  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

5.  Hence  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  (whether  whole  or  divided)  in  water  is 
not  a.  proof  that  a  child  has  been  horn  dead. 

6.  That  the  lungs  of  children  which  have  not  breathed  and  have  been  born 
dead  may  float  in  water  from  putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation. 

7.  That  the  lungs  as  situated  in  the  chest  undergo  putrefaction  very  slowly 
— that,  if  but  slightly  putrefied,  the  air  may  be  easily  forced  out  by  compres- 
sion, and  if  much  putrefied,  either  the  case  must  be  abandoned,  or  other 
sources  of  evidence  sought  for. . 
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CHAPTER  76. 

FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  INFLATION — INFLATION  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM  PERFECT  RESPIRATION — NOT  DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  IMPERFECT  RESPIRA- 
TION  DOUBTFUL   CASES RESULTS    OF    COMPRESSION — IMPROPER   OBJECTIONS   TO 

THE    HYDROSTATIC    TEST — SUMMARY RESPIRATION    BEFORE    BIRTH VAGITUS 

UTERINUS — RESPIRATION    A    SIGN    OF    LIFE    NOT    OF    LIVE-BIRTH — THE     KILLING 

OF    CHILDREN    WHICH    BREATHE    DURING    BIRTH   NOT    CHILD-MURDER GENERAL 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  artificial  inflation. — It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
lungs  of  a  still-born  child  may  be  made  to  assume,  by  artificial  inflation,  all 
the  characters  assigned  to  those  which  have  undergone  respiration.  Thus,  it  is 
said,  a  child  may  not  have  breathed,  and  yet  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic 
test  would  in  such  a  case  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  force  of  this  objection  goes  to  attack  directly  the  inference  derivable 
fi"om  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  There  is  only  one  form  under  which 
it  can  be  admitted,  namely,  as  it  applies  to  lungs  which  have  been  inflated 
while  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Any  experiments  performed  on  inflation 
after  their  removal  from  this  cavity,  can  have  no  practical  bearing ;  smce  in  a 
case  of  infanticide  we  have  to  consider  only  the  degree  to  which  the  lungs 
may  be  inflated  by  a  person  who  is  fairly  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  a  still- 
born child.  The  difficulty  of  inflating  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child  is  too 
well  knoAvn  to  require  to  be  here  adverted  to  ;  the  greater  the  violence  used, 
the  less  likely  is  the  air  to  pass  into  these  organs,  but  it  rather  finds  its  way 
through  the  gullet  into  the  bowels.  Dr.  Albert,  a  writer  on  the  subject,  de- 
nies that  the  organs,  while  lying  in  the  chest,  can  be  so  filled  with  air,  either 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  a  tube,  as  to  be  rendered  buoyant  in  water. 
In  performing  this  experiment  several  times,  he  never  found  a  trace  of  air  in 
the  air-cells;  and  he. contends  that  medical  jurists  have  begun  at  the  "v\a-ong 
end  (den  Gaul  von  hinten  aufgeziiumt),  in  endeavouring  to  seek  for  answers 
to  an  objection  before  they  had  ascertained  that  such  an  objection  could  have, 
j)ractically  speaking,  any  valid  existence.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  2,  390.) 
M.  Depaul  has  still  more  recently  found  that  it  requires  great  force  to  inflate 
the  lungs,  and  that  their  resiliency  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  greater  part  of 
the  air  thus  introduced.     ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  283.) 

Having  had  several  opportunities  of  examining  the  lungs  of  children  in 
which  inflation  had  been  resorted  to,  not  for  the  express  piirpose  of  creating  an 
objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  but  -with  the  hand  fide  intention  of  resusci- 
ting  them,  I  may  here  state  the  results.  In  some  of  these  instances  a  tube 
had  been  used,  and  in  others  the  mouth.  In  the  first  case  it  was  found,  on 
inspection,  that  only  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs 
liad  received  air.  In  the  second,  no  part  of  the  lungs  had  received  a  trace  of 
air,  although  inflation  had  been  repeatedly  resorted  to ;  the  air  had  passed 
•entirely  into  the  abdomen.  In  a  third,  attempts  were  made  for  ujoAvards  of  half- 
an-hour  to  inflate  the  organs,  but,  on  examination,  not  a  particle  of  air  was 
foiind  to  have  penetrated  into  them.  In  a  fourth,  no  air  had  entered  the  lungs, 
and  in  a  fifth,  although  a  small  portion  had  penetrated  into  the  organs,  it  was 
readily  forced  out  by  compression.  In  repeatedly  performing  experiments  on 
dead  children,  the  results  have  been  similar ;  the  lungs,  after  several  attemjDts, 
were  found  to  have  received  only  a  small  quantity  of  air.  Thus,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child  may  be  inflated  in  situ,  although 
"with  some  difficulty,  and  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  receive  under 
these  circumstances  is  generally  small.  If  the  efforts  at  inflation  are  continued 
for  some  time  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  tube  is  violently  introduced  into  the 
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larynx  or  trachea,  or  if  the  organs  are  inflated  after  removal  fi'om  the  chest, 
with  the  express  intention  of  causing  them  to  resemble  respired  lungs,  the 
result  is  different;  but  this  is  not  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  objection  can  pos- 
sibly occur  in  a  case  of  infanticide — a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  some  of  those  who  have  examined  this  alleged 
objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  woman,  if  able  to  per- 
form the  experiment  at  all,  would  be  capable  of  doing  more  than  a  practised 
accoucheur ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  she  Avould,  in  general,  altogether  fail 
in  the  attempt.  One  case  is  recorded,  in  Avhich  a  woman,  recently  delivered, 
is  stated  to  have  succeeded  in  artificially  inflating  the  lungs  of  her  child 
('  Meckel,  Lehrb.  der.  G.  M.'  368  ;  see  also  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiir.'  vol.  26, 
p.  374) ;  and  another,  in  which  this  defence  Avas  urged  on  the  part  of  a  wo- 
man, is  reported  by  Dr.  von  Siebold,  of  Gijttingen  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrif t  der 
S.  A.'  vol.  3,  1845).  The  child,  in  this  instance,  Avas  found  with  its  head  cut 
off,  and  the  Imigs  contained  air.  The  inconsistency  of  the  woman's  statement 
as  to  the  mode  in  Avhich  she  inflated  the  lungs  Avas  clearly  proved,  and  the 
examiners  did  not  hesitate  to  giA^e  a  decided  opinion  that  the  air  found  in  the 
lungs  had  been  deriA^ed  from  the  act  of  respiration,  and  not  from  artificial  in- 
flation. This  case  shoAVS  that,  when  a  theoretical  objection  of  this  kind  comes 
to  be  tested  practically,  it  ceases  to  present  any  difficulty.  It  may  hajDpen, 
hoAvever,  that  another  jierson  may  inflate  the  lungs,  and  if  the  mother  has  been 
secretly  delivered,  she  may  be  Avrongiy  charged  Avith  murder.  (See  case,  Cas- 
per's '  Vierteljahrssch.'  1859,  2,  38.)  A  midwife  here  attempted  to  revive  a 
child  by  breathing  into  its  hmgs  after  removal  of  its  body  from  the  soil  of  a 
privy ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  Avere  well  knoAvn  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  midAvife.  Other  instances  of  inflation  are  reported  by  Dr.  Dommes, 
in  the  same  journal,  1860,  2,  131. 

But  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  lungs  have  been  artificially  inflated ;  in  this 
case  they  would  resemble,  by  their  partial  distension  Avith  air,  and  other  phy- 
sical characters,  those  of  children 
Avhich  had  imperfectly  breathed. 
Like  them,  they  may  float  on 
Avater ;  but  on  cutting  them  into 
pieces,  some  of  these  Avould  be 
found  to  sink.  If  the  pieces  be 
firmly  compressed,  either  by  means 
of  a  folded  cloth  or  betAveen  the 
fingers,  they  Avill  lose  their  air  and 
sink ;  so  that  in  fact  there  are  no 
physical  means  of  distinguishing 
artificially  inflated  lungs  from  those 
that  have  imperfectly  breathed. 
Experiment  has  repeatedly  shoAvn 
that  Avhen  respiration  has  been 
feeble,  and  no  artificial  inflation  re- 
sorted to,  the  air  may  be  forced 
out  of  the  lungs  by  moderate  com- 
pression, and  the  portion  so  com- 
pressed Avill  sink  in  Avater.  If  the 
compression  be  j^roduced  under 
AA'ater,  bubbles  of  air  may  be  seen 
to  rise  through  ihe  liquid.  The 
results  have  been  exactly  the  same 
Avhen  the  lungs  were  inflated  ar- 
tificially as  they  Avere  lying  in  the 
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View  of  the  Limp 


artificially  inflated  in  sUi7. 
a  a  The  tb3-mus  gland. 
b  b  The  heart  in  its  pericardium. 

c  c  The  lungs,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  engraving  re-     ■,       ,         /  cj        en       '     tt        ="     t  -n 
presenting  the  unequaldifiusion  of  air  through  the  air-cells.  Cnest.      (^i5ee     IrUy  S  Hospital  Ke- 
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ports,'  No.  V. ;  mid  for  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cliristison, 
see  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  74.) 

Artificial  inflation  compared  with  perfect  respiration. — If  respiration  has 
been  perfectly  established,  and  the  limgs  are  Avell  filled  with  air,  it  is  impos- 
sible so  to  expel  this  air  by  compressing  the  divided  j^ortions  of  the  organs  as 
to  cause  them  to  sink  in  water.  If  they  have  been  only  imperfectly  distended ' 
by  the  act  of  respiration,  they  retain  more  or  less  of  their  foetal  condition,  and 
the  air  may  be  forced  out  of  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cause  them  to  sink 
in  water.  It  has  been  hitherto  considered  that  in  all  cases  of  artificial  inflation 
as  distinct  from  the  act  of  respiration,  the  air  introduced  could  be  exjoelled  by 
compression  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  that  a  difference  existed  between  lungs 
which  had  perfectly  breathed  and  those  which  had  been  simply  inflated.  My 
own  experience  is  in  favour  of  this  vicAV.  In  many  experiments  performed 
on  the  lungs  of  still-born  children  which  had  been  artificially  inflated,  I  have 
found  that  firm  compression  of  them  in  a  folded  cloth  sufficed  to  expel  the 
air,  which  -was  in  general  only  very  partially  distributed  in  isolated  patches 
through  the  substance  of  the  organs.  My  coUeagaie,  Dr.  Hicks,  referred  to 
me  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  practice,  which  shoAvs  that  this  distinction  is 
certainly  not  in  all  cases  available,  and  that  too  exclusive  a  reliance  upon  it,  I 
Avithout  full  consideration  of  other  circumstances,  may  mislead  a  medical 
witness.  He  delivered  a  Avoman  of  a  full-groAvn  child;  it  Avas  still-born,  and 
there  was  no  efl^ort  at  respiration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the 
child,  but  imsuccessfuUy,  by  bloAving  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  catheter. 
On  inspection,  the  lungs  Avere  obserA^ed  to  be  of  large  size,  but  they  did  not 
present  the  iisual  appearance  of  lungs  AvHch  had  breathed.  Although  about 
three-fourths  of  the  organs  had  received  air  by  inflation,  they  were  of  a  pale- 
faAvn  colour,  like  the  thymus  gland.  The  air  Avas  contained  in  the  minute 
air-cells.  They  floated  on  Avater  as  Avell  as  all  the  pieces  (fifteen  or  sixteen) 
into  which  they  Avere  divided.  When  compressed  between  the  fingers  imder 
Avater,  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped ;  but  no  amount  of  compression  short  of 
destroying  their  structure  caused  these  pieces  to  sink.  A  fact  of  this  kind, 
although  perhaps  exceptional,  shoAVS  that  the  non-ex]Dulsion  of  air  from  lungs 
by  compression  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration.  It 
must  be  taken  Avith  other  circumstances,  e.g.  absolute  Aveight  and  colour,  as  a 
fact,  to  shoAV  that  the  child  has  either  breathed,  or  has  had  its  limgs  perfectly 
inflated  in  a  bo?idfide  attempt  to  restore  life  after  birth,  either  by  the  mother 
or  by  some  person  present  at  the  birth. 

Li  respect  to  lungs  thus  submitted  to  compression,  the  results  are  the  same 
Avhether  the  child  has  breathed  for  a  short  or  a  long  time  after  its  birth,  pro- 
vided only  the  act  of  breathing  has  been  complete.  In  one  instance  I  found  it 
impossible  to  expel  the  air  when  the  child  had  lived  to  make  no  more  than  one 
or  tAvo  respirations,  and  had  died  before  it  Avas  actually  born.  On  this  occasion 
it  AA'-as  found  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  delivery,  to  destroy  the  child  Avhile  its 
head  was  presenting.  It  lived,  hoAA-^ever,  a  sufficient  time  after  the  protrusion 
of  its  head,  A\'ith  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  destroyed,  to  cry  loiidly  for  an 
instant.  The  general  appearance  of  the  body  shoAved  that  it  had  attained  to 
the  full  period  of  gestation.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  were  seen  pro- 
jecting slightly  forwards  OA-er  the  sides  of  the  pericardium.  They  were  of  a 
light-red  colour,  but  not  crepitant  iinder  the  finger.  They  had  the  external 
physical  characters  Avhich  these  organs  are  knoA\mto  acquire  on  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  respiration  ;  but  the  absence  of  crepitation  proved  that  the  air-cells 
were  not  completely  filled.  The  colour  of  the  external  surface  Avas  throughout 
uniform,  a  circumstance  Avhich  I  have  never  Avitnessed  in  lungs  that  had  been 
artificially  inflated,  except  when  the  inflation  had  been  carried  to  its  fullest 
extent  out  of  the  body.  Then,  hoAvever,  there  is  commonly  distinct  crepi- 
tation.   When  removed  and  placed  on  water,  the  lungs  floated  freely  ;  and,  on 
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being  separated,  both  appeared  equally  buoyant.  Each  lung  was  next  divided 
into  sixteen  pieces,  and  every  piece  floated.  In  dividing  them,  it  was  observed 
that  the  coloiu*  was  uniform  throughout  their  substance,  but  there  was  no  sense 
of  crepitation  or  crackling  imder  the  knife  ;  and  the  cells  in  Avhich  the  air  was 
_  diiFused  could  not  be  seen.  The  pieces  were  then  subjected  to  forcible  com- 
pression for  some  time  in  a  folded  cloth.  The  cloth  was  ruptured  by  the  force 
employed ;  yet,  on  removing  the  pieces,  and  placing  them  on  water,  they  all 
continued  to  float.  A  portion  of  air  had,  imdoubtedly,  been  forced  out,  but 
not  sufficient  to  deprive  any  of  them  entirely  of  their  buoyancy.  The  com- 
pression was  carried  to  the  farthest  possible  limit  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  organic  structure  of  the  lungs.  From  this  we  learn  that  in  some 
instances  two  or  three  respirations  may  suffice  to  give  great  buoyancy  to  the 
lungs,  and  so  distribute  the  air  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  small  cells 
by  compression. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  in  all  children  which  have  lived  bixt 
a  second  or  two  to  respire,  similar  results  will  be  obtained.  The  respiration 
of  an  instant  may  distend  the  lungs  of  one  child,  as  much  as  respiration  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  would  those  of  another.  The  time  Avhich  a  child  has 
survived  its  birth  does  not  alloAV  us  to  predict  to  what  degree  its  lungs  will  be 
found  distended  on  inspection,  or  Avhat  the  results  of  experiments  on  these 
organs  will  be.  A  child  may  have  breathed  feebly,  and  have  died  either  in 
a  few  minutes  or  hours,  or  not  until  many  days  have  elapsed  after  its  birth. 
Pig.  15G.  There  is,  of  course,  no  definite 

boundary  between  the  perfect 
and  imperfect  distension  of  the 
lungs,  but  by  the  latter  condi- 
tion, we  may  understand  that 
state  of  the  healthy  organs  in 
which  they  contain  only  suffi- 
cient air  to  render  them  buoy- 
ant in  water;   and  fi-om  the 

slight  difference  in  their  specific 

gravity  and  that  of  water,  a 
small  quantity  will  siiffice  for 
this.  In  these  cases,  the  coloui', 
volume,  weight,  and  consis- 
tency of  the  langs  are  scarcely 
changed  from  the  foetal  con- 
dition. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  results  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting the  lungs  to  compres- 
sion in  cases  of  respiration  and 
artificial  inflation    have  been 

-rr-     „F  +1    T        •        *  ti    T  4.    1  J    -i,     •  ,         '    f      vcrv  diffcrent  in  the  hands  of 
V  lew  o£  tlic  Lungs  imperfectly  (listendecl  with  air  by  respu'atiou.  •/    . 

Tiie  ciiiid  died  soon  after  it  was  born.  experimentalists  equally  com- 

■  6  ThlS^n  its  pericardium.  petent.     Some  state  that  they 

cc  The  lungs,  of  which  the  lighter  portions  of  the  engraving  have  been  able  to  force  OUt  the 
represent  those  parts  which  contain  air.  •     •      i     j_i     •      j.  j-t,  „      • 

air  in  both  instances,  others  m 

neither  case.     These  discrepancies  may  depend  either  upon  the  different  degrees 

of  pressure  employed,  or  upon  the  actual  degree  of  distension  of  the  lungs.    The 

fact  of  their  existence  shoAvs,  at  least,  that  the  lung-tests  cannot  be  safely 

trusted  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  not  been  used  to  such  investigations. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misplaced  discussion  on 

this  subject.    One  case  should  at  least  be  adduced,  in  which  a  woman  charged 

with  childrmurder  has  been  or  can  be  hypothetically  exposed  to  any  risk  of 
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conviction,  from  tlie  admission  that  air  cannot  by  compression  be  forced  out  of 
artificially  inflated,  or  that  it  can  be  expelled  from  respired,  lungs.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  a  single  instance  in  our  law-records  of  such  an  objection 
being  raised  iipon  any  but  merely  hypothetical  grounds,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
circurristances  of  the  case.  It  might  be  imagined,  however,  from  the  discus- 
sions among  medical  writers  on  the  necessity  for  certain  and  infallible  means 
of  distinguishing  artificial  inflation  from  respiration,  that  every  woman  tried  for 
child-murder  had  made  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  restore  a  still-born  child, 
although  circumstances  may  show  that  she  had  cut  its  throat,  severed  its  head, 
or  strangled  it,  while  circulation  was  going  on  !  (See  case,  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.' 
April  23,  1845.)  If  compression  be  trusted  to  as  a  criterion,  without  a  proper 
regard  to  other  facts,  a  practitioner  not  used  to  such  cases  may  undoubtedly 
be  easily  led  into  error  ;  but  he  may  be  equally  deceived  if  he  trust  what  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  compression — i.e.  a  mere  physical  inspection 
of  the  lungs. 

Artificial  inflation  not  distinguishable  from  imperfect  respiration. — It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  feehle  respi- 
ration from  artificial  inflation.  The  physical  characters  of  the  luno-s  will  be 
unaltered ;  and  compression  may,  in  either  condition,  destroy  their  buoyancy. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  apprehend,  the  only  course  left  open  to  a  medical 
witness  is,  to  state  to  the  jury  that  the  evidence  derived  fi-om  experiments  on 
the  lungs  left  it  uncertain  Avhether  the  child  in  question  had  breathed,  or  had 
had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  The  jury  will  then  know  how  to  return 
their  verdict ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  they  have  always  circumstances,  as 
well  as  medical  opinions,  to  guide  their  judgment ;  and  it  is  upon  the  ivJwle, 
and  not  upon  a  part,  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  that  their  verdict  is 
founded. 

It  is  singular  that  the  occasional  difiiculty  of  distinguishing  artificial  infla- 
tion from  respiration,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  should  have  been  repre- 
•sented  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Even 
admitting,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  such  a  defence  on  the  part  of  a 
prisoner  is  possible,  that  a  practitioner  is  unable  to  distinguish  one  condition 
from  the  other,  this  becomes  purely  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  a  jiuy :  it 
■cannot  affect  the  general  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Examples  of  this 
sort  of  difficulty  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  practice  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  medical  evidence  being  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
titioner, and  over  which  he  has  had  no  possible  control.  In  the  determination 
of  any  single  point  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  whether  it  relates  to  live-birth 
or  the  actual  cause  of  death,  a  doubt  may  arise ;  the  question  relative  to  the 
respiration  of  a  new-born  child  is  not  exempted  from  this  rule ;  but  it  would 
be  the  height  of  inconsistency  to  contend  that,  because  certain  means  of  in- 
vestigation will  not  always  enable  us  to  express  a  positive  opinion,  we  should 
Jiever  have  recomse  to  them.  I  presume  that,  in  the  present  day,  no  medical 
man  would  trust  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  a  sign  of  breathing,  befort^  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  air  contained  in  them  could  not  be  expelled  by  com- 
pression. The  charge  against  an  accused  party  is  not  likely,  therefore.,  to  be 
sustained  by  medical  evidence  of  the  respiration  of  the  child,  unless  the  child 
has  a'ctually  breathed ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to  a  want  cf  evidence 
to  characterize  feeble  respiration,  a  really  guilty  person  may  escape,  upon  the 
bare  assumption  that  the  lungs  might  have  been  artiflcially  inflated.  The 
mischief  to  be  apprehended  is  not,  then,  as  it  has  been  ofterj,  alleged,  that  the 
employment  of  this  pulmonary  test  may  lead  to  the  condemna,tion  of  aA  inno- 
cent, but  rather  to  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty,  person. 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  there  are,  it  appear^  tQ  niCj  oiily  two  cas§s 
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which  may  give  rise  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  source  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child. 

Doubtful  cases. — 1.  In  the  case  of  a  child  that  has  not  breathed,  the  lungs 
may  be  disproportionately  heavy,  weighing  nine  himdred  to  one  thousand 
grains,  and  they  may  have  been  artificially  inflated  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate 
it.  Unless,  in  this  case,  the  air  was  expelled  by  compression,  an  inference 
mio-ht  be  hastily  drawn,  that  the  child  had  probably  breathed.  The  error 
could  be  removed  only  by  circumstantial  evidence ;  Avhich,  however,  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  remove  a  speculative  objection  of  this  kind.  But  xmless  the 
foetal  lungs  were  highly  congested,  diseased,  or  of  extraordinary  size,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  weigh  so  much  as  is  here  supposed.  These  doubtful 
cases  may  always  be  suspected  to  exist  when,  with  considerable  absolute  iv eight, 
the  lungs  contain  very  little  air.  Let  us,  however,  consider  Avhat  Avould  be 
its  practical  bearing  on  a  question  of  child-murder,  supposing  the  case  not 
to  be  cleared  up  by  any  of  the  methods  above  suggested.  1st.  The  fact  o£ 
respu-ation  would  not  be  clearly  proved,  because  the  great  absolute  weight  of 
the  lungs,  without  their  structure  being  permeated  Avith  air,  amounts  to  no- 
thino-.  2ndly.  Although  the  proof  of  respiration  might  not  be  made  out,  this 
Avoiild  not  shoAv  that  the  child  was  born  dead ;  for  Ave  knoAV  that  a  child  may 
live  many  hours,  and  yet  no  evidence  of  life  may  be  derived  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  lungs  (p.  340,  ante).  3rdly.  Admitting  that  there  Avas  proof  of 
the  child  having  lived  after  its  birth,  AA^iether  there  Avere  evidence  of  respi- 
ration or  not,  the  caiise  of  death  Avould  haA^e  still  to  be  made  out ;  and  imless 
this  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Avilful  and  malicious  conduct  of  the  prisoner — 
proofs  of  Avhich  are  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  body  of  a  child  Avhose 
lungs  she  has  innocently  inflated — she  must  be  acquitted.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  hoAV,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject of  infanticide — and  no  others  ought  to  be  alloAved  to  give  medical  evi- 
dence— this  objection,  on  the  ground  of  inflation,  can  lead  to  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  practice.  Such  a  case  as  that  Avhich  I  have  here  supposed  actually 
occurred  to  me  in  June  1842.  A  male  child,  Aveighing  upAvards  of  tAvelve 
pounds,  died  during  delivery  in  a  difficult  labour.  It  gave  no  signs  of  life 
Avhen  born,  and  there  Avas  no  pulsation  m  the  cord.  Its  lungs  Avere  artificially 
inflated  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  it.  The  organs  Aveighed  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-four  grains.  They  Avere  slightly  crepitant  and  floated  on  water, 
but  gentle  pressure  by  the  fingers  caused  them  to  sink.  It  Avas  clear  that  the 
increased  Aveight  depended  on  their  great  size,  and  not  on  any  change  pro- 
duced by  respiration.  They  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  air,  Avhich  was 
easily  expelled  by  pressiTre.  In  another  case,  AA^hich  I  examined  in  Jiuie  1847, 
the  child  Avas  born  dead.  The  body  was  Avell  dcA'-eloped,  and  the  lungs 
Aveighed  748  grains.  Tliese  organs  AA^ere  inflated  as  they  Avere  lying  in  the 
chest.  On  moderate  compression,  Avhen  divided,  they  immediately  sank  in 
AA'ater. 

2.  We  Avill  noAv  take  the  converse  objection.  A  child  may  live  and  breathe, 
and  its  lungs  weigh  much  under  the  average  of  respired  lungs,  i.e.  about 
seven  hundred  grains.  In  a  case  like  this,  unless  the  air  resist  expulsion  by 
compression,  a  converse  mistake  might  be  made,  and  Ave  shoiild  pronounce  a 
child  that  had  really  breathed  and  survived  birth  to  have  been  still-born  and 
to  have  had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  This  might  happen  in  numerous 
cases  of  imperfect  respiration  after  birth,  did  Ave  not  knoAV  that  the  sinking  of 
the  lungs,  Avhether  containing  air  or  not,  and  Avhether  this  air  be  expelled  by 
compression  or  not,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  child  Avas  born  dead. 
It  can  only  shoAv,  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  that  it  has  either 
not  breathed,  or  breathed  but  imperfectly.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  may  take 
place  in  a  child  that  has  survived  birth  and  has  really  been  murdered ;  but  in 
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.  such  a  case  there  may  be  no  proofs  of  life ;  and  therefore  a  person  actually 
guilty  of  a  crime  would  be  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  medical  evidence 
to  convict.  This,  however,  could  no  more  justify  the  entire  abandonment  of 
medical  evidence  in  such  cases,  than  it  could  of  general  evidence,  because 

.this,  like  evidence  which  is  purely  medical,  is  but  too  often  insufficient  to 
bring  home  guilt  to  the  really  guilty.  The  objection,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  artificial  inflation,  when  closely  examined,  is  more  speculative  than  real. 
Admitting,  as  some  contend,  that  there  is  no  positive  criterion  to  distinguish 
this  condition  from  respiration  in  any  degree,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  in 
which  the  objection  could  be  sustained;  and,  if  sustained,  it  never  could  lead,  in 
the  hands  of  proper  vntnesses,  to  the  inciilpation  of  the  innocent :  unfortunately 
for  society,  it  would  only  add  another  loophole  to  the  many  which,  through 
the  necessary  forms  of  law,  now  exist  for  the  escape  of  the  guilty. 

Improper  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test.  Summary. — In  concluding  these 
remarks  upon  the  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  it  may  be  observed  that 
medical  practitioners  have  differed  much  at  different  times  in  their  ideas  of 
what  it  was  fitted  to  prove.  About  fifty  years  ago,  it  Avould  seem  that  this 
test  was  regarded  by  some  as  capable  of  furnishing  evidence  of  murder  ! 
Thus  we  find  Dr.  Hunter  asking  the  question,  '  How  far  may  we  conclude  that 
the  child  was  born  alive,  and  iJrobably  murdered  by  its  mother^  if  the  lungs 
swim  in  Avater  ? '  Later  authorities,  and,  indeed,  many  in  the  present  day, 
assert  that  the  test  is  capable  of  proving  whether  a  child  has  been  born  alive 
or  not !     From  what  has  already  been  stated,  as  well  as  from  the  most  simple 

.reflection  on  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  birth  of  children,  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  hydrostatic  test  is  no  more  capable  of  showing 
whether  a  child  has  been  born  alive  or  dead  than  it  is  of  proving  whether  it 
has  been  murdered  or  has  died  from  natiu'al  causes.  The  majority  of  those 
who  have  made  exj^eriments  on  this  subject  have  only  pretended  to  show,  by 
the  use  of  this  and  other  tests,  whether  or  not  a  child  has  breathed;  they 
merely  serve  to  furnish  in  many  cases  good  proof  of  life  from  the  state  of  the 

,  lungs ;  and  slight  reflection  will  render  it  apparent  that  in  no  case  are  they 
susceptible  of  doing  more.  Even  here  their  utility  is  much  restricted  by  nu- 
merous counteracting  circumstances,  a  knoAvledge  of  which  is  essential  to  him 
who  wishes  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  facts  connected  with  them. 
(See  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  365.) 

If  asked  to  state  in  what  cases'the  pulmonary  tests  are  capable  of  assisting  a 
medical  jurist,  the  answer,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  : — 1st.  They  will  clearly 
show  that  a  new-born  child  has  lived,  when,  during  its  life,  it  has  fully  and 
perfectly  breathed.  Cases  of  this  description  form  a  certain  number  of  those 
which  come  before  our  Coiirts  of  Assize.  To  them  the  most  serious  objections 
are  not  applicable  ;  and  the  few  which  might  be  made  to  the  medical  infer- 
ences are  not  difficult  to  answer.  2ndly.  They  will  allow  a  witness  to  say, 
that  the  lungs  must  have  received  air  either  by  breathing^  or,  in  some  rare 
cases,  by  artificial  inflation.  These  are  the  cases  in  Avhich  a  child  has  died 
soon  after  birth,  and  where  the  respiratory  changes  are  but  imperfectly  mani- 
fested in  the  lungs.  They  probably  form  a  large  proportion  of  those  which 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  laAV.  It  might  be  considered,  that, 
the  qualifications  in  the  inference  here  draAvn  would  neutralize  its  force ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  actual  and  deliberate- 
child-miu'der  Avherein  artificial  inflation  could  become  even  a  jDossible  defence- 
for  an  accxised  person.  So  tmusual  is  this  kind  of  defence,  that  among  the- 
numerous  trials  for  infanticide  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  for- 
many  years  past,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  single  instance  in  Avhich. 
it  was  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  medical  evidence  derived  from  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  lungs,  that  the  prisoner  had  inflated  them  in  order  to  resuscitate.- 

A  a2 
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her  child.  The  reason  is  obvious :  had  such  a  defence  been  attempted,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  would  at  once  have  set  it  aside.  When, 
in  the  suspected  murder  of  an  adult,  a  medical  man  swears  that  a  fatal  Avound 
was  such  that  the  deceased  might  have  inflicted  it  on  himself,  or  that  the  pri- 
soner might  have  produced  it,  he  is  placing  the  jury  in  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  in  which  he  places  them  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  when  he  says  that 
the  child  might  have  breathed,  or  its  lungs  might  have  been  artificially  in- 
flated. How  would  a  jury  decide  in  the  two  cases  ?  Assuredly,  by  connect- 
ing certain  facts  with  which  a  medical  witness  is  not  concerned,  but  Avhich 
may,  in  their  opinion,  satisfactorily  supply  the  place  of  what  is  deficient  in 
his  evidence.  It  is  not  for  him  to  speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  respiration, 
or  of  artificial  inflation ;  but  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  an  accused 
party  was  or  was  not  likely,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  have  resorted  to  an  experiment  of  this  nature.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  person  might  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child,  in  order  to  raise  a  charge 
of  murder  against  its  mother  ;  but  this  suggestion  presupposes,  on  the  part  of 
a  criminal,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  medical  jurisprudence  ; 
and  even  then  the  question  of  mni-dei'  does  not  happen  to  depend  merely  on 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  Such  a  case  is  very  unlikely  to  present  it- 
self ;  indeed,  its  occurrence  is  no  more  probable  than  that  in  poisoning  it 
should  be  considered  a  good  defence  that  some  person  might  have  introduced 
poison  into  the  body  by  injections  after  death.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  commonly  furnish  a  suflicient  answer  to  such  hypothetical  views. 

The  hydrostatic  test  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  condemned,  or  re- 
jected iipon  a  speculative  objection,  which,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  child- 
miu'der,  could  not  possibly  exist.  Let  it  be  granted  to  the  fullest  extent,  that 
a  conscientious  medical  jurist  cannot  always  draw  a  positive  distinction  be- 
tween the  effects  of  respiration  and  artificial  inflation  on  the  lungs ;  still  a 
jury  may  be  in  a  situation  to  relieve  him  from  this  difficulty.  In  short,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  all  murderers  should  be  acquitted  be- 
cause homicidal  are  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  suicidal  wounds,  as  to 
argue  that  all  cases  of  infanticide  should  be  abandoned  because  these  two  con- 
ditions are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  certain  medical  signs. 
If  juries  do  frequently  dismiss  such  cases,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  ascribed  rather 
to  their  great  unwillingness  to  become  the  means  of  administering  Avhat  they 
consider  to  be  severe  laws,  than  to  their  want  of  power  to  balance  and  decide 
on  the  probabilities  laid  before  them.  If  the  pulmonary  tests  were  wholly 
set  aside,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  Avhat  would  be  the  consequences.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  new-born  child  is  found,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  Avith  its 
throat  cut :  Ave  are  called  upon  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  medical  evidence 
to  establish  Avhether  the  child  has  lived  or  not,  aiid  therefore  Ave  are  to  decline 
making  aninsjDection  of  its  body.  But  this  Avould  be  equi\^alent  to  declaring 
that  child-murder  could  never  be  proved  against  an  accused  person,  and  that 
ncAV-born  children  might  henceforth  be  destroyed  Avith  impunity  !  It  appears 
to  me  that  conduct  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  a  medical  Avitness,  Avould  be 
Avholly  unAvarrantable  ;  for  Ave  may  sometimes  acquire,  by  an  inspection,  as 
great  a  certainty  of  respiration  having  been  perform ed^  and  therefore  of  a 
child  having  lived,  as  of  any  other  fact  of  a  medico-legal  nature.  Cases  of 
poisoning  often  give  rise  to  greater  difficulties  to  a  medical  jimst ;  as  Avhere, 
for  examj^le,  he  attempts  to  found  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  on  symp- 
toms alone  or  on  appearances  in  the  dead  body.  But  Ave  may  put  the  question 
in  a  practical  light.  In  the  body  of  a  healthy  full-groAvn  child,  Avhich  has 
but  recently  died,  Ave  find  the  lungs  filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  of  a  light 
red  colour,  spongy,  crepitant  beneath  the  finger,  Aveighing  at  least  two  ounces, 
:and,  Avhen  divided  into  numerous  pieces,  each  piece  floating  on  AA'ater,  even 
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after  firm  compression.  Is  it  possible  in  such  a  case  to  doubt  that  respiration 
has  been  performed  ?  If  there  is  no  certainty  here,  it  appears  to  me  that  medi- 
cal experience  is  but  little  fitted  in  any  case  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  an  affirmative  medical 
opinion  would  be  more  surely  warranted  by  the  data  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  recent  instance  in  which  a  medical  man 
declined  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  state  of  the  lungs.  {Ueg.  v.  Pilt.  Dorset  Summer  Ass. 
1859.)  The  body  was  found  much  mutilated  and  with  such  injuries  as  would 
have  fully  accounted  for  its  death,  assuming  it  to  have  been  born  alive.  At  the 
inquest  the  coroner  suggested  that  a  post-mortem  examination  should  be  made. 
The  chief  medical  Avitness  declined,  not  considering  it  to  be  necessary.  He  was 
then  asked  by  the  coroner  whether  the  floating  of  the  lungs  would  indicate 
that  the  child  had  breathed,  to  which  he  replied  that  that  theory  was  now 
exploded  !  It  seems  that  the  death  of  the  child  Avas  so  recent  that  when  the 
body  Avas  found,  it  was  quite  Avarm.     It  also  became  rigid  in  the  usual  time. 

The  medical  Avitness  relied  upon  Avarmth  and  rigidity  in  the  body  as  proofs 
of  the  child's  having  been  born  alive,  Avhen  it  is  obAaous  that  those  states  could 
only  prove  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living.  The  neglect  to  examine 
the  body  led  to  an  acquittal.  There  Avas  no  proof  of  life  as  the  result  of  breath- 
ing and  no  CAadence  to  shoAV  Avhether  the  injuries  Avere  inflicted  before  or  after 
death. 

Respiration  before  or  during  birth. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  pul- 
monary tests  are  fitted  to  prove  only  Avhether  a  child  has  or  has  not  lived  to 
hreatlie.  Neither  the  hydrostatic  nor  any  other  test  can  positively  shoAV  that 
the  body  of  a  child  Avas  entirely  born  alive  when  the  act  of  breathing  Avas  per- 
formed. As  this  is  a  subject  Avhich  generally  gives  rise  to  some  discussion 
in  cases  of  child-murder,  I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  1st.  Respi- 
ration may  be  performed  Avhile  the  child  is  in  the  uterus,  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes — the  mouth  of  the  child  being  at  the  os  uteri.  This  is  Avhat 
is  termed  vagitus  uterinus ;  its  occurrence,  although  extremely  rare,  seems  to 
me  to  rest  upon  undisputed  authority.  2ndly.  A  child  may  breathe  Avhile  its 
head  is  in  the  vagina,  either  during  a  presentation  of  the  head  or  of  the  breech. 
This  has  been  termed  vagitus  vaginalis.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  it  must 
be  set  doAvn  as  a  possible  occurrence.  3rdly.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its 
head  is  protruding  from  the  outlet :  in  this  position  respiration  may  be  as  com- 
pletely set  up  in  a  few  moments  by  its  crying,  as  Ave  find  it  in  some  children 
that  have  actually  been  born,  and  have  surviA'ed  their  birth  for  several  hours. 
This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  respiration  before  birth.  In  the  vagitus  ute- 
rinus or  vaginalis  the  lungs  receive  but  a  A^ery  small  quantity  of  air  ;  in  respi- 
ration after  protrusion  of  the  head  the  lungs  may  be  sometimes  found  mode- 
I'ately  well  filled,  although  nevei',  perhaps,  possessing  all  the  characteristic 
properties  of  those  Avhich  haA-e  fully  breathed.  The  Avell-knoAvn  occurrence 
of  respiration  under  either  of  these  three  conditions  strikingly  displays  the 
fallacy  of  making  this  process,  as  some  have  done,  the  certain  boundary  of 
extra-uterine  life  {ante,  p.  208).  A  child  may  breathe  in  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
or  Avith  its  head  at  the  outlet,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born :  the  discovery 
of  its  having  breathed  Avould  not,  therefore,  be  any  sort  of  proof  of  its  having 
enjoyed  Avhat  has  been  termed  '  extra-uterine  life.'  (For  a  Avell-marked  case' 
of  this  kind,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  394;  and  another  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Crothers  of  Coy,  Avill  be  foimd  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Octo- 
ber 1850,  p.  231.)  The  death  of  a  child  Avhi^.h  has  breathed  in  the  uterus  or 
vagina,  from  natural  causes  before  its  enu.re  birth,  is  a  possible  occurrence ; 
but  its  death  from  natural  causes  before  birth,  after  it  has  breathed  by  the  | 
protrusion  of  its  head  from  the  outlet,  is  an  unusual  event.    All  that  Ave  can 
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say  is — it  may  take  place  ;  but  tlie  death  of  a  child  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  the  exception  to  a  very  general  rule*  Oberkamp,  in  four  successive 
deliveries  of  the  same  woman,  observed  that  the  children  breathed  before 
delivery,  but  died  before  they  were  born.  A  case  of  this  kind  also  occurred 
to  Diemerbroek.  (See  Meckel,  '  Lehrbuch  der  G.  M.' p.  367;  Beck's 'Med.' 
Jour.'  vol.  1,  p.  498  ;  also  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Siu-g.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  374.)  The- 
cases  reported  by  Beck,  of  Avhich  there  are  three,  lose  much  of  their  value 
from  the  fact  that  the  lungs  were  not  examined. 

The  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Hicks,  occurred  in  the 
Obstetric  Charity  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  Avoman  was  delivered  of  a  large 
child,  weighing  thirteen  pounds.  The  forceps  were  required  in  order  to  deliver 
the  head.  After  the  head  was  born,  and  before  the  entire  extrusion  of  the 
body,  the  child  breathed  four  or  five  times.  There  was  then  a  total  cessation 
of  respiration,  as  well  as  of  pulsation  of  the  heart  for  some  time  (apparent 
death),  but  these  were  restored  by  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  Avhen  the 
child  Avas  entirely  boi'n.  It  Avas  alive  Avhen  last  heard  of.  If  we  suppose  that 
this  Avoman  had  been  privately  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  there 
had  been  no  assistance  at  hand,  a  practitioner,  relying  upon  the  act  of  respi- 
ration as  a  proof  of  live-birth,  might  have  pronounced  such  a  child  to  have 
been  born  living.     (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports  1866,  p.  475.') 

Eespiration  a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live-birth. — It  is  commonly  assumed  that 
if  air  is  discovered  in  the  lungs  of  a  ncAV-born  child  as  a  result  of  breathing, 
the  child  must  have  been  horn  alive.  The  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test, 
hoAvever,  proA'es  no  more  than  that  the  child  has  breathed.  Obvious  as  this 
conclusion  is  from  the  cases  above  related,  medical  Avitnesses,  in  giving  evi- 
dence on  these  occasions,  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  the 
hydrostatic  test  is  capable  of  proAdng  '  live-birth.'  Some  medical  jurists  of 
repute  have  sanctioned  this  erroneous  view,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child  may 
breathe  and  die  before  the  entire  birth  of  the  body,  Avhile  the  test  cannot  shoAV 
Avhether  the  act  of  breathing  Avas  performed  during  birth  or  afterAvards. 
Among  others  the  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin  expresses  his  opinion  that 
if  Ave  find  air  in  the  limgs  of  a  ncAV-born  child,  such  a  child  must  have  been 
born  alive.  The  reasoning  of  Casper  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  conclusion. 
He  says :  1.  During  a  rapid  delivery  those  conditions  are  Avanting  Avhich  lead 
to  breathing  in  utero  or  during  birth.  2.  All  cases  of  secret  delivery  are 
rapid,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  only  that  the  hydrostatic  test  can  be  ap^shed  to 
the  lungs,  hence  the  proof  of  breathing  in  a  secretly-born  child  must  be  re- 
garded as  breathing  after  and  not  in  or  during  birth  ('  muss  jedes  von  rler 
Athemprobe  nachgcAAdesene  Geathmethaben  eines  heimlich  gebornen  Kindes 
alsein  Athmen  nach  (nicht  in  oder  vor)  der  Geburt,  das  Kind  folglich  als  ein 
lebend  geboren  gewesenes  erachtet  Averden.'  '  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  a'oI.  1, 
p.  710.)  It  Avill  be  seen  that  this  medical  jurist  entirely  ignores  the  facts 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  eighty  years  ago,  and  accumulated  by  nume- 
rous obstetric  authorities  since  his  time. 

On  a  late  trial  for  child-murder  a  medical  Avitness  being  asked  on  Avhat  he 
based  his  statement  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  said^the  presence  of 
air  in  the  lungs,  and  qvioted  Casper  as  his  authority.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  signs  of  full  respiration  Avotdd  justify  an  opinion  of  live-birth,  but 
the  dictum  of  Professor  Casper  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  floating  of  the 
lungs  in  Avater  is  not  a  proof  that  they  did  not  receive  air  before  or  during 
birth,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  cases  of  secret  delivery  are  necessa- 
rily rapid  cases — so  rapid  that. the  child  has  no  time  to  breathe  during  birth. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  recorded  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hydrostatic 
test  can  only  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  that  a  child  has  bi^eathed.  With 
this  reservation  the  admission  that  a  child  may  breathe  before  its  body  is  en- 
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tirely  born,  does  not  constitute  t'lie  smallest  ob j  ection  to  its  employment ; 
altlioiigh  upon  this  ground,  we  find  the  use  of  it,  in  any  case,  denounced  by 
some  members  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  Thus,  Archbold  says, 
'  Very  little  confidence  is  placed  in  this  test  as  to  the  lungs  floating  ,  particularly 
if  the  child  were  dead  any  length  of  time  before  the  experiment  was  made  ' 
('  Criminal  Pleading,'  p.  367)  :  Mathews  speaks  of  the  test  as  being  '  quite 
exploded'  ('Digest,'  p.  251);  and  Jervis  makes  the  same  remark  ('On 
Coroners,'  p.  127).  It  is  obvious  that  most  members  of  the  law  who  have 
treated  this  subject  have  adopted,  without  suffi.cient  examination,  the  state- 
m.ents  of  Dr.  Wilham  Hunter,  This  author  observes :  '  A  child  will  com- 
monly breathe  as  soon  as  its  mouth  is  born  or  protruded  from  the  mother ; 
and  in  that  case  may  lose  its  life  before  its  body  be  born,  especiallj'-  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  considerable  interval  between  what  we  may  call  the  birth  of 
the  child's  head  and  the  protrusion  of  its  body.  And  if  this  may  happen 
where  the  best  assistance  is  at  hand,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  happen  when 
there  is  none — that  is,  where  the  woman  is  delivered  by  herself.'  ('  On  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  Children,'  p.  33.) 

Dr.  Hunter  here  exposes,  in  jjlain  language,  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  signs 
of  respiration  alone,  as  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  born  alive.  The  truth 
of  his  remarks  is,  in  the  present  day,  generally  admitted;  and  if,  among  me-' 
dico-legal  Avriters,  we  find  some  still  treating  of  respiration  as  a  certain  proof 
of  live-birth,  it  is  from  their  not  having  sufificiently  considered  the  probability 
ot  a  child  breathing  and  dying  before  its  body  is  entirely  extruded.  But  we 
may  ask.  How  does  the  admission  of  these  vieAvs  affect  a  case  of  deliberate 
child-murder  ?  A  living  and  breathing  child  may  be  Avilf uUy  destroyed  before 
its  body  is  entirely  born,  as  well  as  afterwards :  and  if  the  law  of  England 
does  not  contem]5late  the  wilful  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child 
before  its  entire  birth  as  a  crime,  this  omission  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  fault 
to  the  medical  jurist ;  nor  can  it  at  all  diminish  the  real  value  of  the  hydrostatic 
test  as  furnishing  indisputable  evidence  of  life.  Most  persons  might  con- 
sider the  crime  of  murder  sufficiently  made  out  when  the  medical  evidence 
shoAved  that  a  child  had  lived,  and  that  it  was  living  when  criminally  destroyed. 
If,  however,  this  does  not  constitute  infanticide  in  law,  and  evidence  be  fur- 
ther insisted  on,  to  set  forth  ichere  the  child  was  actually  living  when  mur- 
dered— whether  half  protruding  from  the  vagina,  or  altogether  external  to 
the  body  of  the  mother — -then  the  fact  of  breathing  before  birth  is  an  objec- 
tion rather  to  the  principles  of  the  law  thanto  the  test  used  to  determine  the 
presence  of  life. 

In  a  case  tried  a  few  years  since,  in  which  a  child  had  been  found  with  a 
ligature  firmly  tied  roimd  its  neck,  the  medical  evidence  showed  clearly  that 
it  had  breathed  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  appearances  in  its  body  were  such  as  to 
leave  no  medical  doubt  that  it  had  died  by  strangulation.  The  judge,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  said,  '  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  strangled 
her  child  before  it  ivas  ivholly  born,  she  must  be  acquitted  of  the  murder  !  ' 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  However  we  may  regard  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  pulmonary  tests,  we  must  look  ixpon  that  law  as  but  very  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  its  piuposes  which  makes  the  proof  of  murder  to  rest,  not 
upon  the  actual  and  wilfu.1  destruction  of  a  living  child,  but  upon  the  precise 
moment  which  a  miuderer  may  select  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime. 
Impunity  is  thus  held  out  to  all  offenders  who  destroy  a  living  child  during 
the  act  of  birth  ;  but  there  is  an  additional  evil  accompanying,  the  operation 
of  this  legal  rule,  which  seriously  affects  the  medical  evidence  given  on 
these  occasions.  It  Avould  seem,  from  cases  to  be  presently  related,  that  the 
law  will  assume,  until  the  contrary  appears  from  other  circumstances,  that  the 
respiration  of  a   child,  if  proved  by  the  best  of  evidence,  was  carried  on  be- 
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fore  it  was  entirely  born,  and  not  afterwards.  Let  the  witness,  then,  in  a  case 
of  alleged  child-murder,  ever  so  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  and 
therefore  of  life,  at  the  time  the  violence  was  used,  this  evidence  is  not  always 
sufficient.  He  is  asked  whether  he  will  undertake  to  swear  that  the  child  had 
breathed  after  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world.  Unless  he  can  go  as  far  as 
this — which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  do — it  will 
be  legally  assumed  that,  although  the  child  had  breathed,  it  had  come  into  the 
Avorld  dead.  Hence,  we  perceive,  a  legal  shield  is  effectually  throAvn  around 
those  who  may  have  been  really  guilty  of  destroying  their  childreii  immediately 
after  birth.  Under  any  moral  considei-ation  of  the  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  to  admit  that  a  Avoman  who  kills  her  child  in  the  act  of  birth 
is  less  guilty  of  murder  than  she  who  chooses  the  moment  of  its  entire  expul- 
sion to  destroy  it ;  and  any  such  distinction,  carried  to  its  full  extent,  must  vir- 
tually go. to  the  abrogation  of  the  law  for  the  siippression  of  child-murder. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  medical  Avitnesses  should  know  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  prove  on  these  occasions ;  and  the  f  olloAving  cases  will,  perhaps,  serve 
to  place  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light. 

The  Idlluig  of  children  lohich  breathe  cluruig  birth  not  child-murder. — In  the 
case  of  Rex  v.  Poulton,  good  medical  evidence  Avas  given  to  shoAV  that  the 
child  Avas  living  Avhen  the  violence  Avas  offered  to  it.  Of  three  medical  vnt- 
nesses  Avho  Avere  called,  the  first  said,  in  ansAA^er  to  questions  put  to  him :  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  child  is  born  as  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  and 
breathes,  but  death  takes  place  before  the  Avhole  deliA^ery  is  complete.  My 
opinion  in  this  case  is,  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  say  that  it  was  Avholly  born  alive.  The  second  said  that  death 
might  have  occurred  Avhen  the  child  Avas  partly  born,  if  no  medical  man  AA^as 
present  to  assist  in  the  delivery.  The  third  Avitness  said  :  It  is  impossible  to 
state  Avhen  the  child  respired ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  from  tlie  condition  of 
the  lungs  Avhen  they  Avere  examined,  that  the  child  had  breathed  :  children 
may  breathe  during  birth.  (Chitty,  *  I\Ied.  Jur.'  412.)  The  evidence  here 
given  shoAvs  that  the  Avitnesses  Avere  intelligent  men ;  and  that  they  had  duly 
reflected  uj^on  that  Avhich  the  hydrostatic  test  is  really  capable  of  proving. 
The  judge  held  that  this  medical  evidence  Avas  not  sufficient :  '  something  more 
was  required  than  to  shoAv  that  a  child  had  breathed  in  the  progress  of  its 
birth ;  it  must  be  proved  that  the  ivhole  body  of  the  child  Avas  brought  into 
the  Avorld.'  (See  '  MatheAvs's  Digest,'  Supp.  25  ;  also  Archbold's  '  Crim.. 
Plead.'  367.)  In  Rex  v.  Simpson,  tried  at  Winchester  in  March  1835,  Baron 
Gurney  would  not  alloAV  the  case  to  proceed  against  a  prisoner,  so  soon  as  the, 
medical  Avitness  stated  that  the  lungs  of  the  child  might  have  become  distended 
by  the  act  of  breathing  during  birth.  In  Rex  v.  Brain  it  Avas  held  that  the 
child  must  be  Avholly  in  the  Avorld  in  a  living  state  to  be  the  subject  of  murder;- 
and  in  Rex  v.  Sellis  (Norfolk  Spring  Circuit,  1837),  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  held 
that,  to  justify  a  conviction  for  child-murder,  the  jury  iTiust  be  satisfied  that 
the  entire  body  of  the  child  Avas  actually  in  the  Avorld  in  a  living  state  Avhen 
the  Adolence  Avas  offered  to  it.  In  relation  to  an  important  case  of  infanticide^ 
tried  at  the  Herts  Lent  Assizes,  1841  (see  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,'  April 
1842),  the  learned  judge  (Parke,  B.)  thus  charged  the  grand  jury  :  '  With  re- 
spect to  all  these  cases  (of  infanticide)  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  whether 
the  infant  has  been  born  alive.  The  laAv  requires  that  this  should  be  clearhj 
proved,  and  that  the  Avhole  body  of  the  child  should  have  come  from  the  body 
of  the  parent.  If  it  should  appear  that  death  AA'as  caused  during  delivery, 
then  you  Avill  not  find  a  true  bill ! '  In  another  {Reg.  v.  Chrisiojjher,  Dorset 
Lent  Assizes,  1845),  Erie,  C.J.,  drcAv  a  distinction  betAA^een  medical  (physio- 
logical) and  legal  life.  The  medical  evidence  clearly  established  that  the  child 
had  breathed.      It  Avas  found  with  its  head  nearly  severed  from  the  body. 
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Erie,  C.J.,  directed  the  jury  that,  before  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  they 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  born,  that  it  had  an  existence 
distinct  and  independent  from  the  mother,  and  that  it  was  murdered  by  her. 
It  was  possible  the  child  might  have  breathed  without  being  completely  born 
into  the  world,  and  although  this  might  medically  he  a  live  child,  it  luas  not  one 
legalhj.  In  laAV,  the  birth  of  the  child  must  be  complete.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  April  23,  1845.)  In  another  case  a  medical 
Avitness  was  reprimanded  for  drawing  an  inference  from  the  application  of 
the  hydrostatic  test,  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive.  This  case  was  tried  on 
the  Midland  Circuit  in  1853  {Reg.  v.  Stevens),  heioret\ie  late  Baron  Alderson. 
The  body  of  the  child  was  taken  from  a  river :  it  was  found  in  a  pillow-case 
with  a  stone  attached  to  it.  There  were  several  incisions  on  the  throat,  and 
the  navel-string  had  been  torn  away.  The  state  of  the  lungs  showed  that  the 
child  had  breathed,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  to  be  the  child  of  the  prisoner. 
The  medical  witness  is  reported  to  have  stated  diuing  his  examination,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  the  child  was  born  alive  ;  upon  which  the  learned  judge 
reproved  him  for  his  rashness,  and  inquired  whether  the  appearances  which  he 
had  observed,  enabled  him  to  say  more  than  that  the  child  had  breathed.  The 
witness  admitted  they  did  not,  and  also  that  the  child  might  have  breathed 
before  it  was  completely  born.  In  his  simiming  up,  the  learned  judge  remarked 
that  '  the  medical  evidence  only  proved  that  the  child  had  breathed;  but  a 
child  may  breathe  before  it  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  that  is, 
before  it  is  born,  and  this  child  may  have  died  before  it  was  born.'  We  have 
therefore  no  certainty  of  there  ever  having  been  a  person  on  whom  a  mm-der 
could  be  committed.     The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

On  a  more  recent  occasion,  in  Reg.  v.  Taylor  (Hereford  Summer  Assizes, 
1863),  there  was  evidence  that  the  child,  ivith  the  murder  of  Avhich  the  pri- 
soner Avas  charged,  had  been  heard  to  cry,  and  the  medical  Avitness  properly 
admitted,  in  answer  to  the  learned  judgcfthat  a  child  might  ciy  before  it  Avas 
fully  born.  The  jury  Avere  then  directed  to  consider  Avhether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  child  Avas  Avholly  born  aliA^e,  and  if  they  found  it  Avas  not 
born  alive,  they  could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  mm-der  or  manslaughter. 
The  jury  acquitted  her  of  the  charge. 

From  these  decisions  it  Avill  be  seen  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  medical 
witness  to  depose,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  Avas  alive  at  or 
about  the  time  of  its  birth ;  according  to  the  present  vieAvs  of  our  judges,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  the  child  Avas  born  alive,  or  that 
it  was  living  after  its  body  had  entirely  come  into  the  Avorld. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  respecting  the  employment  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  to  be  draAvn  from  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  are — - 

1.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a  child  born  dead  Avill  cause 
them  to  float  on  Avater. 

2.  That  Avhile  lying  in  the  chest,  the  foetal  hmgs  are  not  easily  inflated,  and  that 
the  difficulty  in  inflating  them  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  child  is  immature. 

3.  That  lungs  artificially  inflated  Avhile  in  the  chest,  resemble  those  organs 
in  which  respiration  has  been  only  imperfectly  established. 

4.  That  in  cases  of  inflation  of  the  hmgs  in  the  chest,  the  air  may  be  gene- 
rally expelled  from  the  divided  portions  of  lung  by  firm  compression,  so  as  to 
eause  them  to  sink. 

5.  That  the  same  result  occiirs  Avith  lungs  in  Avhich  respiration  has  been 
imperfectly  established. 

6.  That  Avhen  lungs  have  undergone  perfect  respiration,  the  air  cannot  be 
expelled  by  compression  of  the  divided  parts,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  sink. 

7.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  foetal  lungs  causes  no  alteration  of  Aveight, 
and  as  the  Aveight  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  respiration,  so  in 
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healthy  lungs,  with  great  buoyancy,  there  should  be  great  Aveight  if  the  air 
has  been  derived  from  respiration. 

8.  That  while  respiration  increases  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs,  it 
diminishes  their  specific  Aveight  by  leading  to  the  distension  of  the  pulmonary 
cells  with  air. 

9.  That  when  the  lungs  are  very  heavy,  and  contain  but  little  air,  it  cannot 
with  certainty  be  inferred   that  respiration  has  been  established.     The  facts,  ■ 
cceteris  paribus,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  lungs  were  naturally 
heavy,  and  that  they  have  been  artificially  inflated. 

10.  That  Ave  should  base  our  judgment  of  a  child  haA^ng  breathed  upon 
great  Aveight  and  great  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  combined, — that  the  one  con- 
dition without  the  other  is  open  to  the  objection,  that  the  air  may  not  have 
been  derived  from  respiration. 

11.  That  experiments  on  foetal  lungs,  artificially  inflated  with  air  after  re- 
moval from  the  chest,  have  no  practical  bearing  on  this  enquiry. 

12.  That  the  floating  of  the  lungs  on  Avater  proves,  civteris  ixirihus,  that  a 
child  has  breathed  either  at,  during,  or  after  birth :  it  does  not  prove  that  a 
child  was  born  alive,  or  that  it  has  died  a  violent  death. 

13.  That  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of  air  from 
them  by  compression,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  child  Avas  born  dead. 
It  merely  proves  that  the  air  contained  in  them  Avas  derived  either  from  artifi- 
cial inflation,  or  from  imperfect  breathing. 

14.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  not  applicable  to  determine  the  fact  of  re- 
spiration or  non-respiration  in  all  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  ;  but  that,  Avith 
ordinary  precautions,  it  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

15.  That  a  child  may  breathe  before,  during,  or  after  birth,  but  the  hydro- 
static test  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  at  Avhich 
of  these  periods  the  act  of  respii-ation  was  performed. 

16.  That  breathing  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  live-birth. 

17.  That,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  laAV,  the  killing  of  a  child 
Avhich  breathes  during  hirth  is  not  murder! 

18.  Hence  medical  evidence  is  required  to  shoAV  Avhether  a  child  breathed 
after  it  Avas  entirehj  born,  and  Avhether  the  act  of  A^olence  Avhich  caused  its 
death  Avas  applied  to  it  Avhile  so  breathing. 

These  conclusions  are  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  expressed  Avdth  brevity. 
Some  of  them  may  require  qualification ;  but  for  the  circurastauces  Avhich 
qualify  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 

(The  reader  Avill  find  a  good  summary  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  hydro- 
static test,  as  Avell  as  of  the  conclusions  Avhich  may  be  draAvn  from  its  proper 
application,  by  M.  Devergie,  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  for  1872,  2,  169.  See  also 
a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  217  and  365.) 
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ON  THE  PROOFS  OF    A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN   BORN   ALIVE EVIDENCE  FKOII  WARMTH 

AND    RIGIDITr    OF    THE    BODY FROM   RESPIRATION FROM  AIR   IN  THE  STOJIACH 

AND     INTESTINES FROM     MARKS     OF     VIOLENCE  EVIDENCE     FROM    NATURAL 

CHANGES    IN  THE   UMBILICAL   VESSELS   THE   FORAMEN   OVALE  AND  DUCTUS  ARTE- 
RIOSUS— CLOSURE  OF  THE  FORAAIEN  AND  DUCT  BEFORE  BIRTH, 

The  great  question  on  a  trial  for  child-murder  is,  Avhether  the  child  has  been 
born  alive ;  and  in  order  to  ansAver  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  Avhat  are 
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the  proofs  of  live-hirtli  which  are  available  to  a  medical  witness  in  a  criminal 
case. 

Warmth  and  rigidity  of  the  body. — The  body  of  a  new-born  child  when 
discovered  may  have  some  warmth  about  it.  This,  however,  conld  only  prove, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found,  that  the  child 
had  not  been  long  dead.  The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Pitt  (Dorset 
Summer  Assizes,  IQQd),  the  body  of  the  child  was  rolled  in  a  quilt  and  placed 
in  a  drawer,  and  when  found  the  body  and  legs  were  quite  warm.  The  medical 
'^vitness  inferred  from  this  fAct  that  it  was  born  alive,  but  he  properly  admitted 
that  a  still-born  child  would  be  -warm  when  born,  and  therefore  neutralized  the 
statement  previously  made.  In  the  same  case  the  witness  having  found  cadaveric 
rigidity  in  the  muscles  about  seventeen  hours  after  death,  stated  his  belief 
that  this  Avas  also  a  proof  of  live-birth,  since  it  would  not  have  taken  place 
if  the  child  had  been  still-born.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  the  child  had 
died  shortly  before  birth  or  during  birth,  cadaveric  rigidity  would  have  equally 
taken  place.  These  conditions  of  the  dead  body  simply  prove  that  the  child 
was  recently  living  :  they  do  not  prove  that  it  was  born  alive. 

Evidence  from  respiration. — As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  lungs,  whether  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed 
by  a  child  during  parturition  or  after  it  is  born,  provided  that  its  death  speedily 
follows  its  birth.  But  should  we  find  that  this  process  has  been  imfectly  es- 
tablished, i.e.  that  the  lungs  present  all  those  conditions  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  full  and  perfect  breathing,  there  is  great  reason 
to  presume  that  the  process,  even  if  it  had  commenced  during  birth,  must  have 
continued  after  the  child  was  entirely  born.  This  presimiption  becomes  still 
stronger  when  the  child  is  immature ;  for,  generally  speaking,  such  children 
must  be  born  and  continue'  to  breathe  f(3r  many  hours  after  birth,  in  order 
that  their  kmgs  should  present  the  characters  of  complete  respiration.  The 
process  is  seldom  so  estabhshed  before  birth  as  to  give  to  these  organs  a,  feel- 
ing of  crejiitation  under  pressure  :  the  existence  of  this  character  should  there- 
fore be  sought  for.  A  witness  who  relied  upen  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  re- 
spiration after  birth,  might  be  asked  by  counsel,  Avhether  it  were  not  possible 
for  some  children  to  remain  so  long  at  the  outlet  Avith  the  head  protruding, 
as  to  render  the  lungs  crepitant  from  frequent  respiration  before  entire  birth. 
Admitting  the  bare  possibility  of  this.occurrence,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascer7 
tain  Avhether  there  Avere  any  probable  causes  thus  to  protract  delivery  Avhile 
the  head  of  the  child  Avas  in  this-position ;  as  also,  Avhat  natural  cause  could 
have  pioduced  its  death  Avhen  its  head  was  protrudii;g,  and  Avhen  respiration 
had  been  so  freely  performed  as  to  giv^  crepitation  to  the  lungs.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  usual  scalp-tumour  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  case. 
If,  Avhen  present,  it  did  not  prove  live-birth,  it  might  indicate  .protracted  de- 
livery, and  show  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living.  The  late  Professor 
Casper,  of  Berlin,  cut  the  Gordian-knot  of  this  difficulty,  by  assuming  that 
breathing  before  birth  takes  place  only  in  protracted  delivery,  in  Avhich  the 
assistance  of  an  accoucheur  is  required.  In  those  cases  Avhich  are  likely  to 
give  rise  to  criminal  investigations,  he  assumes  that  the  birth  of  the  child  takes 
place  quickly,  and  that  in  rapid  delivery  the  child  does  not  breathe  ixntil  it  is 
entirely  born  alive.  This  is  an  unfounded  assumption,  on  Avhich  some  remarks 
liave  been  elseAvhere  made,  ante,  p.  358.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  in  accord- 
ance Avith  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  act  of  respiration  in  ncAV-born 
children ;  it  may  be  that  they  may  rarely  die  from  natural  causes  after  they 
have  breathed,  but  that  they  can  breathe  during  birth  is  a  fact  Avhich  cannot 
be  disputed  {ante,  p.  357).  Further,  there  is  no  test  knoAvn  by  Avhich  air  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  during  birth  can  be  distinguished  from  that  Avhich  has 
entered  these  organs  after  the  child  has  been  born  alive.      - 
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Ah'  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. — The  presence  of  air  or  gases  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  of  a  new-born  child,  provided  the  body  is  not  in  a  putre- 
fied state,  has  been  considered  by  Breslau  of  Zurich  to  indicate  that  the  child 
must  have  been  born  alive,  and  lived  independently  of  the  mother.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  air  or  gas,  and  the  lower  it  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  . 
the  more  certain  it  is,  according  to  him,  that  the  child  must  have  survived 
its  birth.  Liman  considers  from  his  observations  that  this  is  a  .useful  adjunct 
to  the  hydrostatic  test.  There  is  no  air  or  gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  a  new-born  child  until  after  it  has  breathed  ;  and  the  air  is  supposed  to 
penetrate  these  parts  by  the  act  of  swalloAving,  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can 
do  little  more  than  establish  a  presumption  of  live-birth,  for  if  a  child  can 
breathe  before  birth,  it  may  also  swallow  air.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  224 ; 
Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1808,  p.  1.) 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence. — If  marks  of  violence,  apparently  inflicted 
about  the  same  time,  are  found  on  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
and  these  marks  bear  the  characters  of  those  produced  during  life,  it  is  ren- 
dered probable  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  child  was  in  the  world  when 
they  were  caused.    Marks  of  severe  violence  on  one  part,  as  the  head  or  breech, 
would  not  always  justify  such  a  presumption,  because  it  might  be  fairly  ob- 
jected that  they  had  been  im intentionally  produced  by  the  woman  in  her 
attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  yet  the  child  not  have  been  born  alive.    It  would 
be  for  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  circumstances  accompanying 
the  particular  case,  Avhether  they  had  been  thus  occasioned.    From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  making  an  examination  after  death,  it  is  proper  that  every 
mark  of  injury  on  the  body  of  a  child  should  be  noted  doAvn,     In  March 
1848, 1  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Prince,  a  former  pupil,  in  reference  to  a  case  in 
which  the  presumption  of  live-birth  rested  mainly  on  the  degree  of  respiration, 
and  the  position  and  nature  of  certain  marks  of  violence  foimd  on  the  child's 
•  body.     The  child,  Avhich  Avas  said  to  have  been  born  dead,  Avas  exhumed  two 
days  after  biu-ial  and  eleven  days  after  birth,  and  the  body  examined  by  Mr. 
Prince.     It  Avas  f  ull-groAvn,  and  not  piTtrefied ;  the  skin  pale  and  free  from 
lividity.     There  Avas  a  clean  cut  on  the  right  arm,  dividing  the  membrane 
(fascia)  and  muscles,  as  if  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.     The  edges  Avere 
much  retracted,  and  the  Avhole  of  the  Avound  Avas  of  a  florid  red  colour  ;   but 
there  Avas  no  sv/elling  or  appearance  of  inflammation.     There  Avas  a  large  ve- 
sicle (like  the  blister  of  a  burn)  on  the  scrotum,  containing  three  drachms  of 
a  yelloAV-coloixred  serum.     On  the  right  leg,  the  muscles  Avere  exposed  for 
nearly  the  Avhole  length  :  the  surface  of  the  Avound  Avas  of  a  deep  scarlet  co- 
lour, and  the  margin  Avidely  inflamed.'    It  had  the  appearance  as  if  fire  had 
been  applied  to  the  leg,  although  there  Avas  no  sign  of  charring.     These  facts 
tended  to  shoAv  that  the  child  was  living  Avhen  the  inj uries  Avere  inflicted;  Avhile 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  injuries,  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could 
have  arisen  from  any  accident  during  delivery.     The  state  of  the  lungs  Avas 
somcAvhat  remarkable :  the  left  floated  freely  in  Avater,  and  there  Avas  distinct 
crepitation  in  it ;   the  right  sank  in  Avater,  no  portion  of  it,  AAdaen  divided,  AA^as 
observed  to  float.    From  the  buoyant  and  crepitant  state  of  the  left  lung,  there 
Avas  reason  to  presume  that  if  respiration  had  commenced  during  birth,  it  had 
continued  afterAvards.    Mr.  Prince,  therefore,  inferred  that  the  child  had  been 
born  alive  :  this  inference  was  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  marks 
of  violence.     It  is  probable  that  the  child  did  not  live  long  after  birth.     The 
air  could  not  have  been  derived  from  putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation  :  there- 
fore the  only  qiiestion  here  Avap,  Avhether  the  child  had  breathed  after  its  body 
AA^as  wholly  in  the  Avorld.     The  facts  above  mentioned  justified  the  inference 
draAvn  by  Mr.  Prince.     From  a  confession  subsequently  made  by  the  mother, 
it  appeared  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  cried,  but,  oAving  to  the 
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injuries  inflicted  on  it,  it  did  not  survive  birth  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Although  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  that  one  lung  should  become  thus  fully  dis- 
tended with  air,  while  the  other  receives  none,  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. 
Chaussier  met  with  the  left  lung  much  more  distended  than  the  right  in  the 
bodies  of  children  that  had  survived  birth  some  hours.  (Capuron,  '  Med.  Leg. 
des  Accouchemens,'  p.  411.)  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  right  lung  re- 
ceives air  more  readily  than  the  left,  owing  to  the  larger  size  and  more  direct 
course  of  the  right  bronchial  tube. 

Evidence  from  certain  changes  in  the  body. — In  a  child  that  has  been  born 
alive,  or  has  survived  its  birth  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-foin-  hours, 
that  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  which  is  contiguous  to  the  abdomen  under- 
goes certain  changes  :  thus  it  dries  and  becomes  slowly  shrivelled,  and  in  from 
three  to  five  days  it  separates  from  the  body  with  or  without  cicatrization. 

The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  157)  represents  the  attachment  of  the  umbilical 
cord  or  navel-string  to  the  abdomen  in  a  new- 
born child,  the  cord  having  been  tied  after 
birth  in  the  usual  way.  The  cord  does  not 
separate  at  the  part  which  is  tied,  but  close 
to  the  abdomen.  It  separates  generally  within 
five  days,  by  a  process  of  sloughing,  the  skin 
connected  with  the  dead  portion  of  cord  pre- 
senting a  red  line,  arising  from  capillary  con- 
gestion. During  the  separation  of  the  navel- 
string  the  limbilical  vessels  are  gradually 
closed.  According  to  Billard,  the  obliteration 
of  these  vessels  is  efl^ected  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  calibre  diminishes  as  a  result  of  a 
concentric  thickening  of  the  coats,  so  that, 
while  the  vessel  retains  its  apparent  size,  its 
cavity  is  gradually  blocked  up.  A  quill  would 
represent  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the  foetal 
state,  and  a  tobacco-pipe  in  the  obliterated  state.  It  is  only  by  cutting  through 
the  vessel  that  the  degree  of  obliteration  can  be  determined. 

The  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  has  often  fiu-nished  good  evidence  of  live- 
birth,  when  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  inadequate  to  ftirnish 
decisive  proof.  In  the  following  instance,  for  the  particxilars  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  French,  it  might  have  been  suspected,  but  for  the  state  of  the 
cord,  that  the  child  had  been  still-born,  and  that  its  lungs  had  been  artificially 
inflated.  In  consequence  of  some  suspicion  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  the 
body  of  a  child  had  been  exhumed  soon  after  burial.  It  weighed  nearly  five 
pounds,  and  was  eighteen  inches  long  ;  the  opening  for  the  navel  was  exactly 
.  in  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  hair  on  the  scalp  was  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  plentiful ;  the  nails  reached  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
There  was  no  mark  of  violence  about  it.  The  navel-string  had  separated 
by  the  natural  process,  but  the  skin  around  it  was  not  quite  healed.  The 
tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  was  jDrominent,  and  apparently  con- 
-tracted  at  the  instep.  The  left  testicle  alone  had  descended  into  the  scrotum 
— the  right  Avas  still  in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  child  had  not  quite  reached  maturity.  It  was  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
instep  that  the  body  of  the  child  Avas  identified.  In  the  first  instance  the  body 
of  another  child  had  been  brought  from  the  same  burial-ground,  but  rejected, 
•from  the  absence  of  this  appearance  of  the  foot.  On  opening  the  chest,  the 
lungs  Avere  observed  to  be  situated  at  the  back  part  and  not  filling  the  cavity. 
They  Aveighed  together  861  grains — the  right  Aveighing  430,  and  the  left 
431  grains.    The  heart,  thymus,  and  lungs  were  placed  together  on  water,  but 
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they  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom.  The  lungs,  when  separated  from  the 
other  organs,  floated,  but  with  a  slight  degree  of  buoyancy.  Indeed,  this  was 
established  by  the  fact  that  they  sank  with  the  heart  and  thymus  attached. 
The  lungs  were  cut  into  twenty-two  pieces ;  three  from  the  apex  sank ;  the 
remaining  nineteen  pieces  floated,  and  they  were  not  made  to  sink  by  pressure. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  but  slightly  open  and  contracted,  as  well  as  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  to  about  one-half  of  the  fcetal  diameter.  The  bladder  was  perfectly 
empty — the  intestines  contained  only  mucus.  The  conclusions  at  the  inquest 
"vvere — 1.  That  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  lived  certainly  not  less 
than  three  days,  and  probably  longer.  2.  That  respiration  during  that  time 
had  been  but  imperfectly  established.  3.  That  in  all  ^probability  the  child  had 
died  a  natural  death.  The  conclusions  were  well  warranted  by  the  medical 
facts.  Experiments  on  the  lungs  were  here  not  absolutely  necessary,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord.  It  might  have  been  objected  to  any  inference 
from  the  condition  of  these  organs,  that  the  facts  were  explicable  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  been  artificially  inflated.  The  case,  therefore,'  fur- 
nishes another  proof  of  the  ease  Avith  which  a  speculative  objection  on  this 
ground  may  be  set  aside.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  child  had  lived 
eight  days  after  birth.    . 

The  changes  in  the  umbilical  cord,  when  found,  especially  its  separation  and 
cicatrization,  clearly  prove  that  a  child  has  survived  its  birth,  whatever  ftiay 
be  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs;  but  the  difiiculty  is,  that  they 
require  some  days  for  their  production,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure some  sign  of  sui'vivorship  of  only  a  few  minutes,  or  at  furthest  of  k  few 
hours.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new- 
born child  :  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  can  rarely  be  found  in  cases  of  infan- 
ticide. The  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines,  and  of  urine  from  the 
bladder,  are  not  proofs  of  live-birth,  for  these  may  be  discharged  during  birth,, 
and  yet  the  child  not  be  born  alive. 

State  of  the  slcin. — In  the  greater  number  of  new-born  children,  the  skin 
has  a  dark-red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the  first  effect  of  the  atmosj^here 
upon  it.  Within  an  hoiu'  it  begins  to  get  of  a  lighter  red,  and  so  it  remains 
for  one  or  two  days.  According  to  Dr.  Elsiisser,  it  becomes  again  darker  about 
the  end  of  the  second  or  on  the  third  day,  and  is  then  of  a  brownish-red  co- 
'lour.  This  lasts  for  three  or  four  days,  unless  a  yellowness  appears  fi'om  jaun- 
dice. It  is  then  more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  that 
the  skin  acquires  a  reddish-white  colour,  such  as  it  afterwards  retains.  (Henke's 
<  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1849,  2,  223.) 

Evidence  from  changes  in  the  heart  and  fcetal  vessels.  Docimasia  circula- 
tionis. — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  ductus 
venosus,  and  foramen  ovale  would  aid  a  medical  jurist  in  forming  an  opinion 
whether  a  child  had  survived  its  birth.  In  general,  as  a  result  of  the  estab-. 
lishment  of  respiration,  it  is  found  that  the  communication  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart  by  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  closed ;  and  that  the  two 
vessels,  after  gradually  contracting,  become  obliterated,  or  are  converted  inta 
fibrous  cords.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  from  experiments  on  the 
Imigs,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  closure  ofthe foramen  and  of  these  vessels 
would  infallibly  indicate  that  a  child  had  breathed.  This  inference,  however, 
has  been  too  hastily  drawn.  Recent  researches  have,  shown  that  there  are 
some  serious  objections  to  any  conclusions  based  on  the  state  of  these  foetal 
vessels ;  their  closure,  as  a  natural  process,  always  takes  place  slowly,  and 
sometimes  is  not  completed  until  many  years  after  birth.  Thus,  then,  in  the- 
generality  of  cases  of  infanticide,  in  which  necessarily  the  child  survives  but 
for  a  short  period,  no  evidence  of  the  fact  will  be  procurable  from  an  exa- 
mination   of  fhe  heart  and  foetal  vessels. 
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Ductus  arteriosus  {Arterial  duct). — The  ductus  arteriosus  is  a  vessel  about 
half  an  inch  long,  which  in  the  foetiis  forms  a  direct  communication  betAveen 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta ;  it  conveys  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  aorta 
Avithout  passing  through  the  lungs.  So  soon  as 
respiration  is  established,  its  fimction  is  at  an  end, 
and  it  then  begins  to  close.  In  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, fig.  158,  the  situation  and  direction  of  this 
short  vessel  are  seen  :  a  is  the  aorta ;  j^  is  the  pul- 
monary arteiy  issuing  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart;  and  d  is  the  arterial  duct,  joining 
obliquely  to  the  under  portion  of  the  aorta  at  the 
termination  of  the  arch.  In  figs.  159  and  160  the 
different  parts  of  the  foetal  heart  are  seen  in  out- 
line— in  fig.  159  as  they  appear  before,  and  in  fig. 

160  as  they  appear  after,  perfect  respiration  :  1,  the      p^.^„,  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^_^ 
aorta :   2,  the  pulmonary  artery :   3  3,   the  right   infant  five  days  old  (from  shar- 
and  left  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  going   ^''^'^  '  ^^<^^^^'^  of  Anatomy.') 
to  the  right  and  left  lungs  :  4,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  short  and  wide  in  fig.  159, 
and  in  fig.  160  contracted  at  the  end  Avhere  it  joins  the  under  part  of  the  arch  of 


Fig.  159. 


Heart  of  the  new-born  child 
with  the  ductus  arteriosus 
in  its  foetal  state. 


Heart  of  the  child  with  the  duct  under- 
going contraction  as  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  respiration. 


the  aorta.  Professor  Bernt  of  Vienna,  Avho  has  made  many  observations  on 
this  subject,  drcAvthe  folloAving  conclusions  respecting  the  period  required  for 
the  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  children  Avhich  have  been  born  alive 
and  have  lived  after  birth  : — 1.  If  a  child  has  lived  only  a  few  seconds,  the 
aortal  end  of  the  duct  appears  contracted,  and  the  vessel,  instead  of  being- 
cylindrical  throughout,  acquires  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  2.  If  a  child 
has  lived  for  several  hours,  or  a  whole  da?/,  the  duct  becomes  again  cylindrical,, 
although  shortened  and  contracted  in  diameter.  Its  size  is  about  equal  to  a  goose- 
quill  ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  smaller  than  its  root,  and  about  as  large  as  either 
of  the  tAvo  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  have  in  the  meantime 
become  increased  in  size.  3.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  several  days  or  a,  ivhole 
loeeli,  the  duct  contracts  to  the  diameter  of  a  fcAV  lines, — about  equal  to  a 
crow-quill,  Avhile  the  tAvo  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  equal  in 
size  to  a  goose-quill.  4.  The  duct  is  found  perfectly  closed  and  quite  imper- 
vious at  a  much  later  period,  i.  e.  after  the  lapse  of  an  uncertain  number  of 
Aveeks  or  even  months.  The  annexed  engravings  (figs.  161,  162,  and  163)  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  vieAvs  of  Professor  Bernt.  Fig.  161  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  duct  before  respiration,  and  (as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
observe)  after  respiration  has  been  established,  and  the  child  has  died  soon  after 
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birth.  Fig.  161  shows  the  state  of  the  duct  in  a  still-born  child,  and  in  a  child 
Avhich  has  breathed  imperfectly.  Fig.  162  shows  its  contraction  after  perfect 
breathing,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (3  3).    Fig.  163 


Fiff.  IGl. 


Fig.  1G2. 


The  heart,  with  arterial  and  open  and  contracted. 

represents  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  the  duct  in  advanced  life.  The  figures 
of  reference  are  the  same  as  in  figs.  159,  160  ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  fol- 
lowing references  may  be  pointed  out : — 5,  the  situation  of  the  right  auricle ; 
6,  the  superior  vena  cava  ;  and  7,  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Among  the  excep- 
tional conditions,  Bernt  remarks  that  the  contraction  may  be  first  observed  at 
the  cardiac  instead  of  the  aortal  end.  In  one  instance  of  a  still-born  child,  that 
was  resuscitated  and  breathed  feebly  for  a  short  time,  and  in  which  the  thymus- 
gland  was  absent,  the  duct  was  of  the  size  of  a  croAvqiiill,  as  in  children  Avhich 
have  lived  several  days.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Joseph  Schall- 
gTliber,  that  the  duct  is  sometimes  entirely  absent.  ('  Das  Verfahren  bey  der 
gerichtlich-medicinischen  Ausmitfcelung  zweifelhafter  Todesarten  der  Xeuge- 
bornen,'  von  Joseph  Bernt,  s.  67,  Wien,  1826  :  also,  '  Systematisches  Handbuch 
der  gerichtlichen  Arzneikunde,'  s.  275,  Vierte  Auflage,  Wien,  1834.) 

The  observations  of  Professor  Bernt  show  that  the  natural  closure  of  the 
duct  is  a  comparatively  slow  process ;  but  his  conclusions  are  open  to  many 
more  exceptions  than  those  which  he  admits.  Neither  in  his  works,  nor  in 
those  of  other  authorities  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  any  case  recorded  which 
shows  that  the  duct  can  become  quite  impervioiis  fi'om  natural  causes  in  a  child 
which  has  survived  its  birth  only  a  few  hours. 

Although  the  closure  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  the  time  of  its  occurrence  after  birth  is  so  uncertain  as  to  render 
any  evidence  derivable  from  the  non-closure  altogether  fallacious.  I  have 
examined  the  bodies  of  several  children  that  have  survived  birth  for  some 
houi's,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
diameter  of  the  duct  either  at  its  aortal  or  cardiac  end.  In  other  cases  par- 
tial contraction  has  been  apparent.  As  the  closure  depends  on  a  diversion  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  so  it  follows  that,  when  respiration  is  feeble  or  im- 
perfect, the  duct  will  be  found  either  of  its  natural  patency,  or,  if  closed;  the 
closure  must  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  deviation.  In  the  case  of  a  child 
that  died  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  the  ductus  arteriosus  Avas  found  to  be  freely 
open.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  40,  p.  994.)  The  researches  of  Dr.  Norman  Chevers 
have  shown  that  there  are  numerous  abnormal  conditions  which  may  give  rise 
to  nqn-occlusion  of  the  duct.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  190,  and  vol.  38,  p. 
961 ;  see  also  Orfila,  '  Med.  Leg.'  1848,  2,  212.)  From  the  facts  collected 
by  Dr.  Chevers,  it  appears  that  the  duct  is  liable  to  become  contracted  and 
/  even  obliterated  before  birth,  and  before  the  child  has  actually  breathed.     In 
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these  cases  there  has  been,  in  general,  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart 
or  its  vessels ;  but  this,  even  if  it  existed,  might  be  overlooked  in  a  hasty 
examination :  hence  the  contracted  or  closed  condition  of  the  duct  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  absolute  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive  or  survived  its 
birth.  In  January  1847,  Dr.  Chevers  laid  before  the  London  Pathological 
Society  the  case  of  a  child  born  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  in 
which  this  vessel  was  almost  closed,  being  scarcely  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  capable  of  admitting  only  the  shank  of  a  large  pin.  The  tis- 
sues of  the  duct  had  altogether  an  appearance  of  having  undergone  a  gradual, 
process  of  contraction;  and  its  state  proved  that  its  closure  had  commenced  pre- 
viously to  birth.  In  fact,  the  child  survived  (5n\y  fifteen  minutes-^  while,  ac- 
cording to  Bernt's  rule,  the  medical  inference  might  have  been  that  this  child 
had  lived  a  week  !  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  this  case  the  heart  and 
lungs  were  in  their  normal  or  natural  state..  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  205.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  open  or  pervious  condition  of  the  duct  is  consistent 
with  the  child  breathing  aftei'  birth  ;  it  sometimes  remains  pervious  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Peacock  met  with  an  instance  in  a  man  a3t.  30,  in  whose  body  the 
■duct  was  found  pervious,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  passage  to  a  writing- 
Gjuill.  ('  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  18G1 ;  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Fagge,  '  Guy's 
Hosp.  Eep.,'  1873,  p.  23.) 

The  medical  evidence  derivable  from  the  condition  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
■in  a  new-born  child  was  submitted  to  a  rigorous  examination  in  the  case  of 
Frith  (Ayr.  Circ.  Court  of  Justiciaiy,  Oct.  1846.)  This  important  case  was 
tried  before  the  late  Sir  J.  Hope,  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  to  whose  kind- 
aiess  I  am  indebted  for  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  evidence.  The  body 
of  the  child  was  found  in  a  bag  which  had  been  buried  in  the  sands  ort  the 
seashore  at  Ayr,  a  little  above  highwater-mark,  with  such  marks  of  violence 
about  it  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally destroyed.  Independently  of  severe  injuries  to  the  throat  externaMy, 
the  mouth  and  throat  internally  were  found  to  be  so  closely  stuffed  with  tow 
and  other  substances  that  there  Avas  some  difficulty  in  removing  them.  The 
body  when  found  was  much  decomposed ;  the  brain  was  pulpy,  and  the  cuti- 
cle, as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  skull,  were  easily  separated.  The  Aveight  of 
the  body  was  seven  pounds,  and  the  child  had  the  characters  of  maturity. 
The  prisoner  had,  beyond  doubt,  been  delivered  of  a  child  about  three  weeks 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  body.  It  was  alleged  that  this  was  her 
child,  and  she  was  put  on  her  trial  for  the  murder. 

The  material  question  in  the  case  was  therefore  one  of  identity.  It  depended 
on  two  sets  of  facts — ordinary  and  medical.  The  bag  in  which  the  body  was 
found  was  part  of  a  cloth-covering  of  a  cushion  belonging  to  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  child.  This  being  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  the  evidence  so  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  dead  bodj^,  that  the 
medical  facts  raised  in  the  defence  became  only  of  secondary  importance. 
On  an  inspection  of  the  body  the  following  appearances  Avere  met  Avith  : — 
The  heart  and  lungs  Aveighed  one  ounce ;  the  latter  organs  Avere  collapsed ; 
the  right  lung  Avas  considerably  decomposed,  and  sank  Avhen  placed  on  Avater  ; 
the  left  Avas  of  a  red  colour,  firm  in  texture  and  floated  on  the  surface  AAdien 
immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  Avith  Avater ;  but  on  pressure  there  Avas  no  crepita- 
tion. The  right  side  of  the  heart  AA'-as  filled  Avith  coagulated  blood,  the  tora- 
men  ovale  being  partly  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  impervious^  The 
liver  Avas  large  and  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  ductus  venosus  almost  obliterated, 
and  meconium  Avas  found  in  abundance  in  the  loAver  bowels.  Th&  niedical 
men  Avere  of  opinion,  from  the  perfect  conformation  of  the  child^s,  bpfly  and 
the  above-mentioned  appearances,  that  it  had  been  born  alive.  T^.c. circumstan- 
tial evidence  established  that  not  more  than  j^ue  hours  could  l;^aye.  elapsed  |rom 
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the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  time  at  which  its  body  was  bm-ied  in.'  the  spot 
where  it  was  subsequently  fomid  ;  and  that,  admitting  it  to  have  been.  born, 
alive,  there  Avas  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  it  did  not  survive  its-  birth, 
more  than  ie}i  minutes.  The  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs  were  not 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive.  The  organs  were; 
light,  and  not  crepitant ;  the  right  lung  was  decomposed,  and  yet  it  sank  in. 
Avater,  Avhile  the  left  Avas  firm,  and  floated.  The  defect  in  this  part  of  the> 
medical  CAudence  was,  hoAvever  (admitting  the  identity),  removed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  lodging  in  the  prisoner's  house,  Avho  deposed  that  he  distinctly- 
heard  the  child  cry.  He  slept  in  the  same  room  Avith  the  prisoner  on  the- 
morning  on  Avhich  she  Avas  delivered,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  beeru 
any  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence  taken  up  Avas,  that,  considering  the- 
state  in  Avhich  the  ductus  arteriosus  Avas  found,  this  could  not  have  been  the- 
child  of  the  prisoner,  because,  if  destroyed  after  being  born  alive  (Avhich  was'., 
disputed),  it  must  clearly  have  been  destroyed  immediately  after  birth.  In, 
that  case  the  ductus  arteriosus  could  not  have  been  found  impei-vioms^ — ^''.'/o,. 
the  body  found  Avas  not  the  body  of  the  prisoner's  child.  It  was  contended! 
that,  according  to  all  previous  experience,  the  diTct,  except  as  a  result  of  con- 
genital disease,  could  not  be  found  impervious  in  a  child  Avhich  had  ceased  tO" 
live  Avithin  a.  few  minutes,  or  even  a  fcAv  hours,  after  birth.  One  medical 
Avitness  for  the  prosecution  admitted  that  it  required  some  days  or  Aveeks  for 
the  duct  to  become  impervious  :  but  a  case  Avas  reported  by  Beck  in  which  it 
had  closed  Avithin  a  day.  Another  stated  that  it  is  generally  a  considerable 
time  before  the  duct  becomes  closed.  Medical  evidence  Avas  given  in  defence, 
to  the  effect  that  the  earliest  case  of  closure  was  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  from 
the  state  of  the  duct  in  this  case,  the  Avitness  considered  that  the  child  must 
have  survived  for  one  day  at  least,  or  not  much  less.  Another  witness  stated 
that  the  discovery  of  the  closiu-e  in  a  body  Avould  lead  him  to  infer  that  the 
child  had  survived  three  or  four  days.  According  to  this  evidence  the  body 
produced  could  not  have  been  that  of  the  prisoner's  child.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, found  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  but  that  murder  had  not  been 
proven.  (For  repoi'ts  of  this  case,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  897  ;  and 
'  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Nov.  1846,  p.  385.) 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  that  circumstances  quite  irre^ 
spective  of  medical  testimony  proved  that  this  child  had  been  born  alive,  that 
it  Avas  the  child  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  could  have  survived  its  birth  only 
a  few  minutes.  The  medical  evidence  left  it  undoubted  that  the  child  had 
been  destroyed  by  violence.  The  facts  that  the  mouth  and  throat  Avere  firmly- 
packed  Avith  toAV,  and  that  there  had  been  copious  effusions  of  blood  in  the 
seats  of  violence,  admitted  of  no  other  explanation.  To  AA-hat,  then,  AA^as  the 
early  closure  of  the  duct  in  this  case  to  be  referred  ?  So  far  as  I  am  aAvare, 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  arterial  duct  becoming  impervious  Avithin 
a  period  of  five  or  six  hours  (in  this  case  only  as  many  minutes  could  have 
elapsed)  after  birth.  Its  closure  is  naturally  the  result  of  free  and  perfect 
breathing  in  a  healthy  child  :  but  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  this  instance  shoAved 
that  respiration  had  neither  been  full  nor  complete.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  case  Avas  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Chevers,  and  that  there  Avas 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  duct.  Either  this  must  be  assumed,  or  the 
closure  must  have  depended  on  other  causes  than  perfect  respiration  :  but  ex- 
perience shoAvs,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  proceeds  pan' pass?*  with  this  process. 

Admitting  that  this  abnormal  state  of  the  duct,  i.e.  its  closure  previous  to 
birth,  is  in  general  accompanied  by  malformation  either  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
great  vessels  connected  Avith  it,  yet  Dr.  Chevers'  case,  already  related,  proves 
|ihat  this  is  by  no  mecin§  a  necessary  accompaniment.     Hence,  considering  the 
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serious  responsibility  attached  to  a  medical  opinion  in  a  case  of  cliild-murder, 
the  better  rule  will  be  to  place  no  confidenceon  acontracted  condition  of  thisduct 
as  evidence  either  of  live-birth  or  of  the  time  diiring  which  the  child  has  lived. 
It  can  only  have  any  importance  as  evidence  when  the  death  of  a  child 
speedily  follows  its  birth  ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  cases  in  which  a  serious 
fallacy  is  likely  to  arise,  for  the  contraction  or  closure  may  be  really  congenital, 
and  yet  pronounced  normal.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days  (the  time  at  which  the  duct  naturally  becomes  contracted  or  closed),  then 
evidence  of  live-birth  from  its  condition  may  not  be  necessary  :  the  fact  of 
survivorship  may  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  other  circumstances.  Hence, 
this  species  of  evidence  is  liable  to  prove  fallacious  in  the  only  instance  in 
which  it  is  required,  and  the  case  of  Frith  shows  the  dangerous  imcertainty 
which  must  attend  medical  evidence  based  on  the  closed  condition  of  the  duct. 

Ductus,  or  canalis  venosus. — This  is  a  branch  of  the  umbilical  vein  which  ' 
goesdirectly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava:  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  in- 
stance of  the  obliteration  of  this  vessel  previous  to  birth.  When  respiration  is 
fully  established,  it  collapses,  and  becomes  slowly  converted,  in  a  variable  period 
of  time,  into  a  ligamentous  cord  or  band,  which  is  quite  impervious.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  become  obliterated  in 
children  that  could  have  survived  birth  only  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  the  mere 
collapse  of  the  coats  has  been  mistaken  for  an  obliteration  of  the  canal.  It  is 
probably  not  until  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth  that  its  closure  begins, 
although  nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  period  at  which  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  condition  of  this  vessel,  therefore,  can  throw  no  light  upon  those 
cases  of  live-birth  in  which  evidence  of  the  fact  is  most  urgently  demanded. 

Foramen  ovale. — This  is  a  large  oval  opening  placed  at  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart.  It  is 
considered  to  attain  its  gi-eatest  size  at  about  the  sixth  month.  It  is  represented 
in  the  following  illustrations  open  and  closed.  Fig.  164 — A,  cavity  of  the  right 
auricle  laid  open :  b,  situation  of  the  right  ventricle :  a,  the  right  auricle  :  &,  the 
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The  mature  foetal  heart,  showing  the  The  heart  of  the  child,  showing  the  fo- 

f  oramen  ovale  open  before  respira-  ramen  ovale  nearly  closed  by  its  val- 

tion.  vular  membrane  after  respiration. 

(Bock, '  Gerichtl.  Sectionen  des  Menschlichen  Korpers.') 

partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  :  c,  the  foramen  ovale  or  opening 
between  the  two  auricles,  partly  closed  by  the  valve  d.  In  fig.  165  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  valvular  membrane  d  almost  entirely  closes  the  aperture  : 
e,  opening  into  the  right  ventricle  :  /,  opening  of  the  superior  vena  cava  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle  :  g,  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  into 
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the  lower  part  of  the  same  auricle  :  1,  the  superior  vena  cava  :  2,  the  inferior 
vena  cava :  3  3,  the  two  right  pulmonary  veins :  4,  trunk  of  the  pulmonary- 
artery,  with  its  two  branches ;  5  the  right,  and  6  the  left,  pulmonary  artery : 
7,  the  arterial  duct :   8,  the  aorta. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  there  is  no  valve  to  the  foramen  ovale. 
About  the  twelfth.week  the  vah'-e  rises  upon  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vein,  which  thus  comes  to  open  into  the  right  auricle.     The  separation  of 
the  two  auricles  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  complete  by  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  valve  over  the  foramen  ovale,  but  the  passage  nevertheless  con- 
tinues open  until  after  birth.     Another  valvular  fold  is  formed  on  the  right  of 
the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava,  between  it  and  the  superior  cava.     This  is 
called  the  Eustachian  valve  ;  it  is  represented  by  the  letter  d  in  the  engravings. 
As  a  general  rule,  this  valvular  opening  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  heart,  exists  du.ring  foetal  life,  and  becomes  gradually  closed  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  respiration.     I  have,  however,  found  it  repeatedly  open  in  children 
that  had  survived  birth  several  hours  ;   and,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  stated,  the 
period  of  its  closiu-e  is  as  variable  as  in  the  case  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.    Hence, 
it  is  not  capable  of  supplying  Avith  certainty  evidence  of  live-birth,  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  this  evidence  is  most  required.    According  to  Billard,  the  fora- 
men becomes  closed  between  the  second  and  third  days ;   biit  there  are  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  it  is  found  not  closed  at  much  later  periods  after  birth.    Dr. 
Handyside  states  that  it  is  more  or  less  open  in  one  case  out  of  eight.  In  1838 
two  subjects  were  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,  one  aged  fifty,  the  other  eleven 
years,  and  in  both  the  foramen  was  found  open.     There  is,  however,  another 
serious  source  of  fallacy,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the  closure 
of  the  foramen  ovale  has  been  known  to  occur  as  an  abnormal  condition  pre- 
viously to  birth  and  the  performance  of  respiration.     One  case  is  mentioned  by 
Gapuron  ('  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchmens,'  p.  337),  and  another  is  reported  in  the 
^  Medical  Gazette '.  (vol.  38,  p.  1076).     Other  instances  of  this  abnormal  con- 
dition are  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Chcvers  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  967);  and  it 
appears  that  in  these  the  arterial  duct  remained  open,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
■circulation  of  blood  not  only  before   but  subsequentlj^  to   respiration.     The 
•children  rarely  survive  birth  longer  than  fi-om   twenty  to  thirty  hours.     Dr. 
Chevers  justly  observes: — '  Cases  of  this  description  are  of  great  importance 
in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  they  fully  disprove  the  opinion  maintained 
Idv  many  anatomists,  that  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  must  be  received 
•as  certain  evidence  that  respiration  has  been  established.     It  is  assuredly  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  the  heart  of  a  child  which  has  died  within  the  uterus, 
and  has  been  expelled  in  a  putrid  condition,  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  found 
■completely  and  permanently  closed.     In  such   cases  as  these  it  would,  how- 
ever, probably  be  always  possible  to  determine,   by  an  examination  of  the 
lieart  and  its  appendages,  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen  had  occurred  at  some 
period  antecedent  to  birth.'     Still  it  would  be  unsafe  in  practice  to  rely  upon 
the  closure  of  this  aperture  as  a  proof  of  live-birth,  in  the  absence  of  other 
•o-ood  evidence  :  and  in  no  instance  can  its  patency  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
a  child  has  come  into  the  world  dead.    Dr.  Kidd  met  with  the  case  of  a  new- 
iDorn  child,  in  which  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  had  been  deposited  across  the 
aperture,  so  as  nearly  to  block  it  up,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  Avas  com23letely 
closed :  the  child  could  not  have   siu'vived  its  birth  more  than  a  lew  hours 
i('  Assoc.  Jour.'  Feb.  4,  1853,  p.  104).     This  deposit  of  lymph  is  a  condition 
Tiot  usually  found.     Dr.  Peacock  considers  that  the  foramen  is  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  Avhich  the  valve  is  constituted.  In  a  me- 
■dico-leo-al  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  j)atency  or   closure  of  this  aperture 
possesses  no  longer  any  importance.     ('  Assoc.  Jom-.'  Feb.  25,  1853,  j).  177.) 
As  a  general  rule,  these  peculiar  parts  of  the  foetal  circulation  arerarely 
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obliterated  by  a  normal  process  before  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after  birth. 
The  obliteration,  according  to  Bernt  and  Orfila,  takes  place  in  the  following 
order: — 1.  The  nmbilical  arteries;   2.  The  ductus  venosus ;   3.  The  ductu& 
arteriosus;   and  4.  The  foramen  ovale.     (Orfila,  'Med.  Leg.'  1848,  2,  210.) 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  closure  of  these  foetal  vessels  have 
been  statistically  investigated  by  Dr.  Elsiisser.    Among  70  still-born  children 
they  were  found  open  in  69.    Among  300  children  who  died  soon  after  birth, 
80  out  of  108  prematurely  born  and  living  from  one  to  eight  days,  presented 
all  the  passages  open  :    127  out  of  192  infants  born  at  the  full  time  had  all  the 
passages  open,  but  partly  contracted.     The  ductus  arteriosus  Avas  open  in  55 
cases,  and  completely  closed  in  10  cases ;   the  ductus  venosus  was  open  in  81, 
and  completely  closed  in  37  cases ;   while  the  foramen  ovale  was  open  in  47, 
and   completely  closed   in  18   cases  only.       These  facts,  according  to  Dr. 
Elsasser,  ^^roA'^e  that  the  vessels  peculiar  to  the  foetal  circulation  remain  open 
as  a  rule  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ac- 
curately, by  days,  the  period  of  their  closure.      This  physiologist  remarked  that 
the  closure  commenced  and  Avas  often  completed  in  the  ductus  venosus,  before  it 
manifested  itself  in  the  other  vessels.  The  complete  closure,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  takes  place  within  the  first  six  Aveeks  after  birth,  and  the  in- 
stances of  obliteration  before  birth,  or  before  the  period  mentioned  after  birth, 
must  be  regarded  as  rare  exceptions.     ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  21,  1853, 
p.  530.) 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  respecting  Professor  Bernt's  docimasia  circula- 
iionis  is  essentially  negative  :  it  either  proA^es  nothing,  or  it  may  lead  the 
medical  Avitnesses  into  a  fatal  error.  It  has  been  the  more  necessary  to  point 
out  the  serious  fallacies  to  Avhich  it  is  liable,  because  hitherto  medical  jurists 
have  been  disposed  to  place  great  reliance  upon  it,  in  cases  in  Avhich  medical 
eA'idence  from  the  state  of  the  lungs  AvasAA^anting.  The  necessity  of  these  facts 
being  knoAvn,  is  shoAvn  by  the  case  Avhich  occurred  at  Ajx  {ante,  p.  369),  in 
Avhich  great  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  IblloAving  statement 
by  Dr.  Beck  : — '  If,  therefore,  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  found  cylindrical  in 
its  shape,  and  not  contracted  toAvards  the  aorta,  and  if  it  equal  in  size  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inference  Avould  be  that  the  child  Avas  not  born 
alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  contracted  toAvards  the 
aortal  end,  and  if  its  size  be  much  less  than  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,, 
the  inferenca  Avould  be  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive.'  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.' 
5th  ed.,  p.  251.)  From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts,  it  Avill  be  seen 
that  such  inferences  might  seriously  mislead  a  Court  of  LaAv.- 
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Evidence  from  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal. — Good  evidence  of  live- 
birth  may  be  sometimes  derived  from  the  discovery  of  certain  liquids  or  solids 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as  blood,  milk,  or  farinaceous  or  saccha- 
rine articles  of  food  ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these  substances  should 
find  their  Avay  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a  child  Avhich  Avas  really  born 
dead.       :       .-  ,  .  ,,;.  .  .     , 
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1.  Starch. — In  the  case  of  a  new-born  child,  the  late  Dr,  Geoghegan  dis- 
covered, by  the  application  of  iodine-water,  the  presence  of  farinaceous  food 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  hence  the  question  of  live-birth  was  clearly  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative.  On  another  occasion  Dr.  Francis  employed  this  method 
of  testing  with  satisfactory  results,  in  a  case  in  which  the  investigation  was 
beset  with  unusual  difficulties.     He  was  required  by  the  coroner  to  examine 
the  body   of  a  new-born  child,  found  under  suspicious  circumstances.     The 
examination  of  the  lungs  left  no  doubt  that  respiration  had  taken  place ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive  was  fully  established  by  the  dis- 
covery in  the  stomach  of  a   small  qviantity  of  farinaceous  food.     On  digest- 
ing in  distilled  Avater  a  fragment  of  the  pulp  found  in  this  organ,  and  add 
ing  a  drop. of  solution  of  iodine,  an  intense  indigo-blue  colour  appeared  im- 
naediately.  The  application  of  this  chemical  test,  therefore,  removed  any  doubts 
which  might  have  been  entertained  on  the  question    of  live-birth.     ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  460.)     The  quantity  of  starch  present  may,  however,  be  too 
small  to  produce  with  water,  a  solution  which  would  be  coloured  by  iodine 
in  the  manner  described.     A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
then  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  diluted   with  a  little  water  if  viscid,  and 
examined  under  the  microscope  Avith  a  power  of  about  300  diameters.     The 
granules  (if  present)  may  then  be  distinctly  seen,  having  the  shape  peculiar  to 
each   variety  of  starch,  and  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  oil-globules  and 
epithelial  scales  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane.     By  the  addition  of 
iodine-water  their  shape  and  size  will  be  brought  out  by  the  intensely  blue 
coloiu'  Avhich  they  acquire.     Blue  fi'agments  of  an  irregular  shape  indicate  the 
presence  of  bread.    The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  166)  represents  two  varieties 

of  starch,  either  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants  :  in  a  the  rounded  granules 
of  wheat-starch  are  represented,  and  in  b  the 
ovoid  granules  of  arrowroot.  The  microme- 
trical  measiirements  of  these  granules  show,  for 
those  of  wheat,  Avhich  are  irregularly  spherical, 
diameters  varying  from  l-9000th  to  1-1 125th  of 
an  inch  in  size.  Many  have  an  average  diameter 
of  l-3000th  of  an  inch.  The  ovoid  granule 
of  arroAvroot  is  l-900th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  l-1800th  of  an  inch  in  width. 

2.  Sugar. — In  one  case  Avhich  I  Avas  required 
to  examine,  the  presence  of  sugar  Avas  readily 
detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
application  of  Trommer's  test.  In  order  to  apply 
this  test,  a  f  cav  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  should  be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  cold  concentrated  aque- 
ous extract  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  An  excess  of  a  solution  of  pui'e 
potash  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  is  immediately  precipitated  of  a  yelloAvish  or  reddish  coloui". 
With  Avhite  sugar  the  same  decomposition  is  effected,  but  more  sloAvly.  If 
starch  be  present,  black  oxide  of  copper  may  be  throAvn  down,  but  there  Avill 
be  no  production  of  a  red  precipitate.  The  formation  of  the  red  oxide  of 
copper  imder  these  circumstances,  proves  that  some  saccharine  substance  is 
present.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  sugar-test,  hoAvever,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  starch  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar  by  a  chemical  action 
of  saliva  or  mucus,  so  that  the  test  may  appear  to  indicate  sugar  in  small 
quantity,  Avhen  the  result  may  be  really  due  to  the  presence  of  some  converted 
starch. 

3.  Milk. — This  liquid  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  neAV-born  child  ;  it 


Grannies  of  wheat-  Granules  of  aiTow- 
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may  be  identified  microscopically  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  by  the  numerous 
and  well-defined  oil-globnles  which  it  contains.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
Tiuman  from  cow's  milk  vinder  these  circumstances.  In  both,  the  globules  which 
.are  spherical  in  all  aspects,  are  remarkable  for  their  transparency  in  the  centre, 

TFig,  167. 
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Magnified  319  diameters. 


Oil-globules  of  Colostrum  ^\^th 

Human  Milk.  granular  bodies. 

Magnified  450  diameters. 


and  their  dark  margins.  They  vary  considerably  in  size.  I  have  found  those 
o£  the  cow  to  have  by  measurement  the  folloAving  diameters : — Maximum, 
l-2200th  of  an  inch;  minimum,  l-18000th ;  and  medium  size,  l-4500th  of 
^n  inch.  They  are  distinguished  from  blood-corpuscles  by  their  shape  and 
lustre,  and  fi'om  starch-granules  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  coloured  or 
changed  by  iodine-water.  Colostrum  is  the  name  applied  to  the  milk  first 
secreted  after  delivery ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  oil-globules,  numerous 
spherical  granular  bodies  (fig.  1G8,  h).  When  milk  is  present,  lactine  or  sugar  of 
milk  is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  appropriate  sugar- 
test  {supra).  The  casein,  or  solid  principle  of  milk,  precipitates  oxide  of  copper 
from  the  sulphate ;  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash  the  oxide  is 
redissolved,  forming  a  purple  or  violet- coloured  solution.  It  is  rapidly  coagu- 
lated by  the  digestive  principle  (pepsine)  contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  so  that 
the  casein  may  be  found  in  small  soft  masses  adhering  to  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  stomach.  It  should  be  observed  that  albumen  forms  a  deep  violet- 
coloured  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash,  but  the  red  suboxide  of 
copper  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  unless  sugar  is  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Epithelial  scales. — The  epithelial  scales  commonly  found  associated  with 
articles  of  food  in  the  stomach  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;  they  are  flat, 
oval,  or  rounded,  and  sometimes  polygonal.  They  are  nucleated,  and  from  their 
pavement-like  appearance  they  are  called '  tessellated.'  In  fig.  169,  i  (p.  376),  an 
epithelial  scale  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  is  repre- 
sented magnified  570  diameters.  In  the  long  axis  it  was  the  l-500th  of  an  inch, 
and  in  the  shortest  l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  central  nucleus  Avas 
l-4000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  small  granules  around  it  l-9000th 
of  an  inch.  These  epithelial  scales  are  very  numerous,  much  intermixed,  and 
so  transparent  that  they  are  often  only  distinctly  seen  at  the  edges,  which 
occasionally  are  folded  or  slightly  turned  over. 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned,  other  solids  and  fluids,  such  as  blood  and 
meconium  (the  f^cal  discharges  of  the  foetus)  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of 
a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  may  arise  whether  their  presence  indicates 
that  the  child  was  fully  born.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  child  might  be  fed 
and  exert  a  power  of  swallowing  when  its  head  protruded  from  the  outlet,  and 
its  body  was  still  in  the  body  of  the  mother.     Children  have  been  known  to 
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exert  a  power  of  sucking  or  aspiration  under  these  circumstances,  and  with' 
this  a  poAver  of  swallowing  might  be  exercised.  In  defending  a  prisoner  on  a; 
charge  of  child-murder,  coimsel  would  scarcely  resort  to  a  defence  of  this  kind'. 

That  the  starch,  sugar,  or  milk,  &c.  found  in-. 
.  the  stomach,  should  have  been  given  to  a  child 
"when  its  body  was  only  half-born,  is  so  im- 
probable an  hypothesis  that  the  most  inex- 
perienced laAvyer  Avould  hardly  resort  to  it  tO' 
account  for  the  presence  of  food  in  this  organ. 
When  the  substances  foimd  in  the  stomach  are 
not  in  the  form  of  food,  but  are  fluids  con- 
nected Avith  the  child  or  the  mother,  the  case 
is  different.  These  may  penetrate  into  the 
lungs  or  stomach  during  birth,  either  by  aspi- 
ration or  the  act  of  SAvallowing :  they  thus 
indicate  that  the  child  Avas  living,  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  shoAV  that  its  l^ody  Avas  entirely 
in  the  Avorid  Avhen  they  were  SAA'alloAved. 
-An  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Doring  in  which  a  spoonful  of 
coagulated  hlood  Avas  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  neA\'-born  child.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  the  gullet  and  Avindpipe  Avere  also  covered  Avith  blood.  Dr.  Doring 
inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive;  for  the  blood  in" 
his  ojDinion  could  have  entered  the  stomach  only  by  SAvalloA\dng,  after  the  birth' 
of  the  child  and  while  it  Avas  probably  lying  Avith  its  face  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
Taken  alone,  hoAvever,  such  an  inference  Avould  not  be  justifiable  from  the  facts 
as  stated.  Blood  might  be  accidentally  draAvn  into  the  throat  from  the  dis- 
charges of  the  mother  during  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  outlet^ 

and  yet  the  child  may  not  have  been  born  alive. 
The  poAver  of  SAvalloAving  may  be  exerted  by  a 
child  during  birth  either  before  or  after  the  act 
oi  breathing.  This  poAver  ajDpears  to  be  exerted 
even  by  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Blood  may  be  recognized  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  not  only  hj  the  colour  Avhich  it  im- 
parts to  the  mucous  liquids  present,  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  as  Avell  as  by  the 
Guaiacum  jDrocess  (a'oI.  1,  p.  538 j.  The  an- 
nexed illustration  (fig.  170),  represents  the 
blood-corpuscles  as  they  may  be  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  made  some  researches  on 

Human  blood-corpuscles.  ^■,  ,,         «,,        f.,i,  ^      t      • 

the  contents  or  the  tootal  stomacii  during  ute- 
rine life.  He  finds  that  the  substances  Avhicli  naturally  exist  in  the  stomach 
of  a  foetus  before  birth  are  of  an  albuminous  and  mucous  nature.  His  obser- 
vations Avere  made  on  the  stomachs  of  tAvo  human  foetuses,  and  on  those  of 
the  calf,  lamb,  and  rabbit.  The  conclusions  at  AAdiich  he  arrived  Avere : — 
1.  That  the  stomacii  of  the  foetus  during  the  latter  period  of  its  uterine  exist- 
ence, invariably  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  diflPering  from  the  uterine  liquid 
(liquor  amnii),  and  generally  of  a  nutritious  (?)  nature.  2.  That  in  jjhysical 
and  chemical  properties,  this  substance  varies  in  different  animals,  being  in 
no  tAA'o  species  precisely  similar.  3.  That  in  each  foetal  animal  the  contents- 
of  the  stomach  varies  at  different  j^eriods ;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment consisting  chiefly  of  liquor  amnii,  to  AAdiich  the  other  peculiar  matters- 
are  gradually  added.  4.  That  the  liquor  amnii  continues  to  be  SAA^alloAved  by^ 
the  foetus  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  and  consequently  after  the  formation  of: 


Fig.  170. 
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these  matters,  and  their  appearance  in  the  stomach.  5.  That  the  mixtiire  o£ 
this  more  solid  and  nutritious  substance  with  the  liquor  amnii  constitutes  the 
material  submitted  to  the  process  of  chymification  in  the  foetal  intestines. 
He  considers  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  chiefly  derived  from 
the  salivary  secretion,  and.  that  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  until  after  respi- 
ration has  been  established.  The  medical  jiu'ist  will  perceive,  therefore,  that 
the  discover}'^  of  farinaceous  food,  milk,  or  sugar  in  the  stomach  will  furnish 
evidence  of  birth,  since  substances  of  this  kind  are  not  found  naturally  in  this 
organ. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Gosse  states  that  in  the  early  stage  of  uterine  life  the  alimentary 
canal  contains  merely  a  mucous  liquid.  At  the  third  month  there  is  a  more 
copious  secretion  :  a  clear  non-albuminous  acid  liquid  is  found  in  the  stomach, 
and  a  soft  chymous  liquid  is  present  in  the  small  intestines.  Up  to  the  fifth 
month  the  small  intestines  contain  meconium  of  a. greyish  colour.  After  this 
period  the  meconium  becomes  gradually  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  it  passes  into- 
the  large  intestine.  When  the  child  has  attained  uterine  majority,  the  meco- 
nium in  the  jejunum  is  whitish;  in  the  ileum,  yellow ;  in  the  ccecum,  greenish- 
yellow;  in  the  ascending  colon,  green  with  less  yellow;  and  in  the  rectum,, 
green-black,  like  poppy -juice  (hence  the  name,  from  fxeKtJv,  '  a  poppy.').  It  is. 
a  mixture  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  bile-coloured  granules,  of  epithe- 
lium from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestines,  and  of  mucous  matters 
probably  derived  from  a  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Meconium  is 
generally  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a  child  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
birth,  or  at  the  latest  on  the  third  day.  It  then  appears  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  of  a  very  dark-green  (almost  black)  coloui",  with  very  little  yellow 
colouring-matter  in  it.  It  has  no  disagreeable  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-148.     ('  Des  Taches  au  Point  de  vue  Medico-legale,'  I860,  p.  75.) 

6.  Meconium. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  excrementitious  matter  pro- 
duced and  retained  in  the  intestines  during  foetal  life.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  will  thence  arise  whether  its 
presence  there  should  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  entire  live-birth.  It  may  be^ 
discharged  from  the  child  during  delivery,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  difficult 
or  protracted  labour.  In  the  act  of  breathing  it  may  enter  the  throat  with 
other  discharges,  and  thus  be  found  in  the  stomach.  That  a  breathing  child 
can  thus  swallow  meconium  cannot  be  disputed,  but,  assuming  that  in  the  body 
of  a  child  Avhich  has  not  lived  to  breathe  this  substance  is  found  in  the  air- 
passages  and  stomach,  how  is  the  conclusion  affected  ?  In  the  following  case 
Dr.  Fleischer  Avas  required  to  examine  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  which 
was  said  to  have  been  born  dead.  He  found  meconium  in  the  large  intestines 
(the  colon  and  rectum),  and  a  greenish-yellow-coloured  liquid  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach,  in  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  gullet.  In  the  air-passages  it  Avas 
in  well-marked  quantity.  The  lungs  contained  no  air,  but  possessed  all  the 
iisual  foetal  characters.  When  cut  into  pieces  and  placed  on  water,  all  the 
pieces  sank.  It  appeared  that  a  Avoman  Avas  present  at  the  birth,  Avho  ob- 
served that  the  child  did  not  breathe,  but  Avas  born  dead.  It  Avas  not  bathed 
or  Avashed,  and  no  air  Avas  blown  into  its  lungs.  From  the  general  appear- 
ance and  properties  of  the  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages.  Dr. 
Fleischer  had  no  doubt  that  it  Avas  meconium  from  the  intestines  of  the  child. 
It  could  not  have  been  SAvalloAved  after  the  child  Avas  born,  but  must  have  been 
accidentally  draAvn  into  its  throat  by  efforts  to  breathe  during  birth.  Some 
of  the  meconium  had  probably  been  discharged  from  the  boAvels  of  the  child 
during  labour,  and  as  the  mouth  passed  over  this  liquid  a  portion  Avas  drawn 
into  the  throat  by  aspiration.  When  once  there,  the  instinctive  act  of  swalloAv-' 
ing  Avould  immediately  convey  a  portion  of  it  into  the  stomach.  As  the  facts 
connected  with  the  birth  AV.ere  well  known,. this  appears  to  be  the  only  reason- 
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able  explanation.  (See  report  of  the  case  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
1863,  I,  97  ;  also  for  another  case, '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  August  3, 1861, 
p.  116.) 

The  presence  of  fluids,  therefore — such  as  blood,  meconium,  or  the  watery 
'discharges  attending  delivery — in  the  stomach  and  air- passages  of  a  new-born 
child,  does  not  prove  live-birth,  but  merely  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
living  actions  in  the  child  at  or  about  the  time  of  its  birth.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  a  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child  Avhile 
sitting  over  a  slop-pail  of  dirty  water.  On  examining  the  body,  it  was  obvious 
that  it  had  not  breathed.  There  was  no  air  in  the  lungs,  but  a  quantity  of  dirty 
Fig.  171.  water  like  that  in  the  pail  was  found  in  the  sto- 

mach. This  could  have  entered  the  organ  only  by 
the  act  of  swallowing,  and,  in  Dr.  Eamsbotham's 
opinion,  the  child  had  swallowed  the  liquid  under 
some  foetal  attempts  to  breathe.  The  coroner  who 
held  the  inquest  directed  the  jury  that  the  child 
was  born  dead ;  but  most  physiologists  will  con- 
sider that  the  power  of  swallowing  cannot  be  ex- 
erted by  a  dead  child ;  and  as  its  body  must  have 
been  entirely  delivered  in  order  to  have  fallen  into 
the  liquid,  there  was  proof  that  it  had  been  born 
living,  and  that  in  this  instance  it  had  died  after 
it  Avas  entirely  born,  by  the  prevention  of  the  act  of 
breathing.     (See  'Live-birth,'  pp.  209,  341.) 

The  meconium  may  be  generally  recognized  by 
its  dirty-green  colour  and  general  appearance,  as 
well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  offensive  odour, 
which  it  does  not  acquire  until  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day  from  birth,  when  it  becomes  mixed  with 
feculent  matter.  Its  microscopical  characters  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  In  the  air- 
passages  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  vernix  ca- 
and  hairs  derived  from  the  skin.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  1, 


Microscopical  appearances  of  Me- 
conium : 
a  crystals  of  cholesterine ;  6  epi- 
thelial scales  ;  c  masses  of  green 
colouring-matter  of  bile  (bUiver- 
din) ;  d  e  gi'anules. 

Masmified  400  diameters. 


seosa. 


1861,  p.  591,  and  Aug.  3, 1861,  p.  117 ;  see  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  445.) 
But  little  need  be  said  on  its  chemical  properties ;  still,  as  the  detection  of 
stains  of  meconium  on  clotliing  may  occasionally  form  a  part  of  the  medical 
evidence,  a  few  observations  are  here  required.  The  stains  which  it  produces 
are  of  a  brownish-green  coloiu*,  very  difficult  to  remove  by  washing.  They 
stiffen  the  stuiF,  and  are  usually  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  without 
ahvays  penetrating  it.  Meconium  forms  with  Avater  a  greenish- coloured  liquid, 
having  an  acid  reaction :  a  boiling  heat  does  not  affect  the  solution.  Nitric 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  yield  with  it  the  green  and  red-coloured 
compounds  Avhich  they  produce  with  bile.  Cholesterine  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  hot  ether. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  stains  produced  by  the  faeces  of  a  child 
which  has  survived  birth,  that  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  retain  a  dark- 
green  or  greenish-yellow  colour.  On  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  they  gene- 
rally acquire  a  bright-yellow  colour,  like  that  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  and  tliis 
colour,  if  the  child  is  in  health,  they  Avill  retain  during  all  the  time  that  it  is 
suckled. 

The  presence  of  stains  of  meconium  on  the  clothing  of  a  child  has  been 
considered,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  from  the  lungs,  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive.  In  March  1850  the  body  of  a 
child,  completely  dried  or  mummified,  Avas  found  concealed  in  a  hollow  space 
in  the  chimney  of  a  house.  From  the  dry  state  of  the  body,  it  had  apparently 
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been  tliere  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Bergeret,  who  was  reqtiired  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  body,  found  it  to  have  the  characters  of  a  matiure  child 
of  the  female  sex.  It  was  wrapped  in  linen,  which  was  marked  by  two  kinds  of 
.stains,  some  of  a  deep-green  almost  black  (meconium),  and  others  of  a  reddish- 
brown  coloiir  (blood).  The  internal  organs  had  been  completely  destroyed,^ 
chiefly  by  larvte  of  insects,  of  Avhich  many  of  the  dried  chiysalis  cases  were 
foTind.  The  skin  was  dried  to  a  parchment  condition.  Was  this  child  born 
-alive  ?  As  the  lungs  were  destroyed.  Dr.  Bergeret  directed  his  attention  to  the 
meconium- stains  on  the  linen ;  and  he  conckided  from  these  that,  had  the  child 
died  before  or  during  laboiu*,  the  greater  part  of  the  meconium  would  have 
been  discharged  before  birth.  Assuming  that  a  quantity  of  it  still  remained  in 
the  bowels,  this  could  not  have  been  discharged  from  them,  as  a  result  of  vital 
■contractility  after  death.  Further,  the  portion  of  linen  around  the  nates  of 
the  child  was  not  stained,  hence  there  had  been  no  discharge  'post  mortem,  after 
the  dead  body  had  been  placed  in  the  chimney — leading  therefore  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  linen  had  been  stained  by  the  natural  discharge  from  a  child 
born  living,  and  previous  to  the  disposal  of  its  body.  Dr.  Bergeret  also  in- 
ferred, from  the  large  quantity  of  meconium,  that  it  had  been  discharged  dur- 
ing a  state  of  severe  suffering  resulting  from  a  violent  death.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1855,  2,  442.)  He  gave  his  opinion — 1.  That  this  mummy-child  was  ma- 
ture ;  2.  That  it  was  born  alive,  and  that  it  died  from  violence  soon  after  its 
birth  ;  and ;  3.  That  its  death  probably  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
i.e.  about  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  body.  The  latter  conclusion 
was  based  on  entomology,  i.e.  on  the  condition  of  the  chrysalis-cases  and  the 
larvEe  of  the  musca  carnaria  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  The  facts 
were  such  that,  in  Dr.  Bergeret's  opinion,  a  shorter  period  than  two  years  would 
not  account  for  the  state  in  which  the  insects  were  discovered.  A  woman  who 
liad  been,  it  was  supposed,  delivered  of  a  cliild  in  November  1848,  was  tried 
upon  this  evidence,  before  the  Jiua  Coiirt  of  Assizes,  on  a  charge  of  child- 
murder.  The  jury  acquitted  her.  In  England  such  a  case  would  not  have 
gone  beyond  a  coroner's  inquest.  There  Avas  no  evidence  of  live-birth,  for  the 
stains  of  meconium  on  the  linen  might  be  accoimted  for  irrespective  of  this 
theory.  There  was  no  evidence  of  murder,  for  all  the  facts  admitted  of  an 
explanation  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  had  been  either  still-born,  or,  if 
born  living,  that  it  had  died  from  natural  causes  soon  after  its  birth,  and  that  its 
body  had  been  concealed  in  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 

7.  Foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages  and  stomach. — Dr.  Maschka  met 
with  the  following  case : — A  woman  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
she  alleged  was  born  dead,  but  she  did  not  produce  its  body  until  after  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  days,  when  it  was  found  in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  that 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  live-birth  could  be  obtained  from  the  lungs.  These 
organs,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  liver,  contained  small  bladders  of  air  from 
jDutrefaction  and  floated  on  water.  On  slight  compression,  the  limgs  sank.  The 
air-passages,  oesophagus,  and  stomach  contained  sand  and  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, Avhich  was  pressed  out  of  them  on  a  section  being  made.  The  air-  passages 
were  so  blocked  iip  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  prevention  of  breath- 
ing and  for  death  from  suffocation.  The  Avoman,  Avhen  charged  Avith  the  murder 
of  her  child,  confessed  that  she  Avas  suddenly  delivered  Avhile  having,  as  she 
supposed,  an  evacuation — that  she  fainted,  and  when  she  recovered,  she  found 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child,  Avhich  had  fallen  into  the  privy  and  Avas 
quite  dead.  Tlie  medical  evidence  Avas  in  accordance  with  this  condition  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Maschka  concluded  that  the  child  had  come  living  into  the  Avorld, 
and  had  died  from  siiffocation.  He  dreAv  this  inference  from  the  discovery 
of  excrement  and  sand  in  the  air-tubes,  lungs,  and  stomach.  He  considered, 
from  the  appearances,  that  in  the  aspiratory  effort  to  breathe  (a  living  action) 
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the  child  had  drawn  these  substances  into  the  lungs,  and  further,  that  they  could' 
have  Ibund  their  way  into  the  stomach  only  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  These 
actions  could  not  have  taken  place  until  after  birth,  and  in  his  judgment  they 
clearly  proved  that  the  child  had  come  living  from  the  body  of  the  mother, 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1865,  1_,  37.) 

The  inference  of  live-birth  in  this  case  was  based  on  good  physiological- 
grounds.  The  discovery  of  foreign  substances  which  from  their  nature  could; 
not  have  entered  the  body  during  delivery  is  a  good  proof  of  entire  live-birth,, 
but  we  ought  to  be  well  assured  that  such  substances  could  not  have  acciden- 
tally found  their  way  into  the  body  after  birth.  Thus  it  might  be  suggested 
in  defence  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  stomach  and  lungs  as  a  result  ot" 
putrefaction,  if  the  body  is  immersed  in  liquid.  It  will  be  for  the  examiner 
to  determine  how  far  this  can  explain  the  facts  by  a  proper  examination  at  the 
time.  The  discovery  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  a  strong  j^roof  that  the  child  had  exerted 
the  living  acts  of  swallowing  and  aspiration. 

Dr.  Maschka  gives  another  case  somewhat  similar  in  its  details  (op.  cit. 
p.  40).  The  body  of  the  child,  which  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a  privy,  was- 
putrefied,  but  the  lungs  had  not  rmdei-gone  putrefaction.  Both  feet  were  want- 
ing, and  the  bones  of  the  legs  were  exposed,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
soft  parts.  There  Avere  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  head,  neck,  or 
upper  part  of  the  body.  About  six  inches  of  the  navel-string  Avere  attached 
to  the  abdomen,  and  this  had  not  been  lacerated  but  sharply  cut  through.  This 
observation  was  of  importance,  for  it  proved  that  the  woman  had  not  been  acci- 
dentally delivered  while  sitting  in  the  privy,  or  the  cord  would  have  been 
found  lacerated. 

The  main  questions  Avere — Did  this  child  come  into  the  Avord  living,  and. 
Avas  its  death  attributable  to  violent  or  accidental  causes  ?  On  inspection^ 
grains  of  sand  and  particles  of  coal  Avere  found  upon  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
fauces,  larynx,  trachea  and  its  ramifications,  as  Avell  as  in  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus,  the  mucous  membrane  in  these  parts  being  of  a  broAvnish-red 
colour.  The  lungs  Avere  placed  backAvards  in  the  chest,  the  sharp  edges  re- 
clining on  the  sides  of  the  pericardium;  they  had  a  bluish-brOAvn  coloiir  behind, 
but  they  Avere  of  a  light  red  Avith  stellated  patches  of  redness  in  front.  The 
substance  of  the  organs  Avas  not  putrefied,  it  Avas  elastic  Avhen  pressed,  and  cre- 
pitated on  being  cut.  They  contained  a  moderate  amount  of  blood.  Both 
lungs  floated  on  Avater  entire  and  divided.  The  stomach  contained  an  offensive 
dark-coloured  fluid,  mixed  Avith  grains  of  sand,  pieces  of  coal,  and  other  foreign 
matters.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Maschka  Avere  that  this  child  Avas 
matm-e,  that  it  had  been  born  alive,  the  navel-string  designedly  cut,  and  its 
body  afterAvards  throAvn  into  the  place  Avhere  it  Avas  foimd,  for  the  purpose  of 
concealraent. 

The  inference  of  the  child  having  been  born  aliA'e  Avas  based  on  the  justi- 
fiable grounds  that  there  had  been  incipient  breathing  or  attempts  at  breath- 
ing ;  this  AA'as  proA'ed  by  the  state  of  the  limgs  and  the  foreign  substances; 
found  in  the  air-passages.  There  had  also  been  the  power  of  sAvalloAving,  the 
same  substances  having  been  found  in  the  stomach.  For  hoAvever  short  a, 
time,  these  conditions  proved  that  the  child  had  lived  and  had  breathed  after  it 
Avas  born.  The  cause  of  death  Avas  assigned  to  suffocation  and  the  prevention 
of  breathing. 

A  cautious  application  of  these  principles  may  be  made  in  dealing  with  simi- 
lar cases.  In  the  last  case  there  Avas  the  state  of  the  lungs  to  help  the  conclu- 
sion. If  the  body  of  a  child  is  so  putrefied  as  to  lay  open  the  stomach  and 
lungs  so  that  foreign  matters  can  liaA'e  free  access  to  them  it  Avould  of  course 
be  unsafe  to  base  an  opinion  on  these  conditions. 
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■  "S.  Evidence  from  the  mode  of  birth. — It  has  been  suggested  that  Avhen  a  child 
is  born  by  the  feet,  and  there  are  full  marks  of  respiration  in  the  lungs,  the  mode 
of  birth  will  at  once  establish  that  the  body  must  have  been  entirely  in  the 
world  in  order  that  the  breathing  should  have  taken  place.  The  late  Dr.  W. 
P.  Herapath  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  September  1858,  and  com- 
municated the  particulars  to  me.  It  is  assumed  that  the  head  under  these 
'•circumstances  is  born  instantaneously,  and  that  the  child  cannot  breathe  until 
the  head  is  released  from  the  outlet.  Before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  dra-wn, 
"there  should  be  clear  evidence  that  the  child  was  actually  born  by  the  feet. 
Dr.  Herapath  has  published  a  report  of  the  case  on  which  his  ojainion  was  re- 
-quested,  as  well  as  the  grounds  on  which  he  wOuld  rely  to  establish  the  fact 
that  a  child  had  been  born  by  the  feet.  (For  this  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
■^British  Medical  Journal,' May  15,  1859.) 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  the  various  signs  of  live-birth 
■above  described  are  weak,  and  of  purely  accidental  occurrence.  If  a  child  is 
destroyed  either  during  birth,  or  Avithin  a  few  minutes  afterAvards,  there  will 
be  no  medical  evidence  to  indicate  the  period  at  Avhich  its  destruction  took 
place  ;  the  external  and  internal  appearances  presented  by  the  body  would  be 
the  same  in  the  tAvo  cases.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  of  child-murder,  a  child  is  actually  destroyed  either  during  birth  or 
immediately  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  characters  above  described  can 
rarely  be  available  in  practice.  If  any  exception  be  made,  it  is  Avith  respect 
to  the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  marks  of  violence  ;  but  the  presence  of 
these  depends  on  mere  accident.  Hence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
although  medical  evidence  can  generally  shoAV,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that 
a  child  has  really  lived,  it  can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  prove,  in  a  case  of 
infanticide,  that  its  life  certainly  continued  after  its  birth.  We  could  only 
venture  upon  this  inference  when  the  signs  of  breathing  Avere  full  and  com- 
plete, or  when  some  article  of  food  Avas  found  in  the  stomach.  "Why  the 
destruction  of  a  child  should  be  treated  in  the  one  case  as  a  venial  offence,  and 
in  the  other  as  a  capital  crime,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  in  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence for  Avhich  it  is  impossible  to  account.  The  inference  Avhich  we  may 
draAV  from  these  observations  is,  that  if  positive  proof  of  enti7'e  live-birth  be  in 
all  cases  rigorously  demanded  of  medical  Avitnesses  on  trials  for  child-murder, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  Avhen  the  prisoner  is  ably  defended,  that  any  conviction 
for  the  crime  should  take  place.  The  only  exception  would  be  AAdiere  a  con- 
fession was  made  by  the  accused,  or  a  murder  Avas  actually  joerpetrated  before 
•eye-Avitnesses.  The  numerous  acquittals  that  take  place  on  trials  for  this 
'Crime,  in  face  of  the  strongest  medical  evidence  of  murderous  violence  inflicted 
on  the  body  of  the  child,  bear  out  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  A  child  is 
proved  to  have  lived  and  breathed,  but  the  medical  evidence  fails  to  show  that 
the  living  and  breathing  took  place  or  continued  after  its  enti}'e  delivery.  [For 
;some  judicious  remarks  on  this  defective  state  of  the  laAV,  see  '  Prov.  Journ.' 
April  2,  1851,  p.  182.] 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  Avhich  may  be  draAvn  fi-om  the  facts 
-contained  in  this  chapter,  on  the  question  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  been 
■born  alive,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  if  the  lungs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended  Avith  air  by  the  act  of 
Tsreathing,  this  affords  a  strong  presimiptionthat  the  child  has  been  born  alive, 
■since  breathing  during  birth  is  in  general  only  partial  and  imperfect. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  marks  of  severe  violence  on  various  parts  of  the 
"body,  if  possessing  vital  characters,  renders  it  jDrobable  that  the  child  AA^as 
entirely  born  alive  when  the  violence  Avas  inflicted. 

3.  That  certain  changes  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  the ,  separation  by  a 
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vital  process  and  cicatrization  of  the  iimbilical  cord,  as  well  as  a  general  peel- 
ing or  scaling-ofF  of  the  cuticle,  indicate  live-birth. 

4.  That  the  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines  and  of  urine  from, 
the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  born  alive,  since  these 
liquids  may  be  discharged  during  the  act  of  birth. 

5.  That  the  open  or  contracted  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  ductus  arte- 
riosus furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  born  alive.  These  parts- 
may  become  closed  and  contracted  before  birth,  and  therefore  be  found  closed 
in  a  child  born  dead  ;  or  they  may  remain  open  after  birth  in  a  child  born 
living,  even  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  respiration. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  farinaceoixs  or  other  food  in  the  stomach,  or  of 
foreign  substances  swallowed,  proves  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  born  alive. 

7.  That  the  presence  of  blood,  meconium,  vernix  caseosa,  or  the  discharges 
in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  child  was- 
born  alive. 

8.  That,  irrespective  of  the  above  conclusions^  there  is  no  certain  medical 
sign  which  indicates  that  a  child,  that  has  died  at  or  about  the  time  of  birth, 
has  been  entirely  born  alive. 


CHAPTER  79. 

BULKS   FOR  DETERMINING  THE   PERIOD  OF  SURVIVORSHIP  IN   CHILDREN   THAT  HAVE 

BEEN     BORN     ALIVE APPEARANCES     INDICATIVE     OF     A     CHILD     HAVING     LIVED- 

TWENTY-FOUR     HOURS FROM     TWO     TO     THREE     DAYS FROM    THREE     TO    FOUR 

DAYS — FROM  FOUR  TO  SIX  DAYS — FROM  SIX  TO  TWELVE  DAYS — UNCERTAINTY  OF 
MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  PERIOD  WHICH  HAS   ELAPSED   SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  A 

CHILD PROCESS    OF   PUTREFACTION   IN   THE   BODIES   OF   NEW-BORN   CHILDREN 

EXAMINATION  OF  BONES. 

If  we  suppose  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  a  child  not  only  lived  but 
was  actually  born  alive,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  lived  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  days  after  it  was  born.  The  answer  to  this  question  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  connect  the  deceased  child  with  the  supposed  mother. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  scarcely  any  appreciable  changes  take  place  in  the 
body  of  a  living  child  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  these 
changes  may  be  considerably  affected  by  its  degree  of  maturity,  healthiness, 
and  vigour.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances, 
observable  in  the  body  of  a  child  that  has  survived  its  birth  for  the  under- 
mentioned periods : — 

1.  After  twenty  four  hours — The  skin  is  firm  and  less  red  than  soon  after 
birth.  The  umbilical  cord  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  although  it  remains  soft 
and  bluish-coloured,  from  the  point  Avhere  it  is  seciured  by  a  ligature  to  its 
insertion  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  meconium  may  be  discharged : 
but  a  green-coloured  mucvis  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  large  intestines. 
The  lungs  may  be  more  or  less  distended  with  air,  although  in  a  case  of  sur- 
vivorship for  a  period  longer  than  this,  no  trace  of  air  was  found  in  them. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  these 
organs  are  fiilly  and  perfectly  distended,  the  inference  is  that  the  child  has 
probably  survived  many  hours ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not 
always  true.  Several  cases  already  reported  show  that  when  the  lungs  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  air,  it  does  not  folloAV  that  the  child  must  have  died 
immediately  after  it  was  born. 

2.  From  the  second  to  the  third  day. — The  skin  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  the 
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cuticle  sometimes  appears  cracked,  a  change  which  precedes  its  separation  in 
scales.  (Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  519.)  The  umbilical  cord  is  brown  and  drj 
between  the  ligature  and  the  abdomen. 

3.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  day. — The  skin  is  more  yellow,  and  there  is 
an  evident  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  flattened,  semi-transparent^ 
and  twisted.  The  skin  in  contact  with  the  dried  portion  presents  a  ring  of  vascu- 
larity or  redness,  gradually  shaded  off  towards  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Geoghegan 
met  with  this  appearance  in  two  cases  of  still-born  children,  and  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  four  cases  in  which  the  children  were  born  dead.  ('  Guy's  Hospital 
Eeports,'  April  1842.)     The  colon  is  free  fi-om  any  traces  of  green  mucosity. 

4.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day. — The  cuticle  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  is  found  separating  in  the  form  of  minute  scales  or  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  umbilical  cord  separates  from  the  abdomen  usually  about  the  fifth  day, 
but  sometimes  not  until  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  day.  The  membranous  cover- 
ings become  first  detached,  then  the  arteries,  and  afterAvards  the  veins.  If  the 
umbilical  aperture  is  cicatrized  and  healed,  it  is  probable  that  the  child  has 
lived  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  after  birth.  The  ductus  arteriosus  may  be 
found  contracted  both  in  length  and  diameter ;  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  also 
partly  closed. 

5.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day. — The  cuticle  will  be  found  separating 
from  the  skin  of  the  limbs.  If  the  iimbilical  cord  was  small,  cicatrization  will 
have  taken  place  before  the  tenth  day  after  birth ;  if  large,  a  sero-purulent 
discharge  will  sometimes  continue  to  escape  from  it  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
days.  The  ductus  arteriosus  is  said  to  become  entirely  closed  diu-ing  this 
period ;  but  this  statement  is  open  to  exceptions,  which  have  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out  {ante,  p.  869).  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  body  rapidly 
increases  in  size  and  weight  when  the  child  has  enjoyed  active  existence. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  signs  of  survivorship  for  short  periods 
after  birth  are  not  very  distinct.  There  is  commonly  no  difficultv  in  deter- 
mining the  fact  after  the  second  day.  The  changes  stated  to  take  place  in  the 
umbilical  cord  during  the  first  twenty-four  hoius  may  be  observed  in  the  dead  as 
well  as  in  the  living  child,  and  the  other  changes  occur  with  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  period.  These  are,  however,  I  believe  the  principal  facts  iipon  which 
a  medical  opinion  on  such  a  subject  can  be  based ;  and  it  is  in  some  respects 
fortunate  that  great  precision  in  assigning  the  time  of  survivorship  is  not  de- 
manded of  medical  witnesses.  (See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  Elsasser  in 
Henke's  'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  220;  '  Ueber  die  Neugeborenheit.') 

It  is  expected  that  a  medical  man  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  newly- 
born  child  and  one  which  has  been  born  for  several  days,  and  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  occasionally  required  in  reference  to  supposititious  children.  (See 
p.  233,  ante).  Those  who  attempt  a  fraud  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been 
compelled  to  substitute  a  child  two  or  three  days  old  for  one  just  born.  A 
medical  man  called  in  to  a  woman  after  an  alleged  delivery  in  the  presence  of 
a  nurse  (perhaps  an  accomplice)  is  bound  to  exercise  great  caution.  In  the 
event  of  litigation  at  a  subsequent  date,  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  inform  a^ 
Court  of  the  condition  of  the  child  when  first  seen  by  him  and  of  the  probable 
date  of  its  birth.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  throw  the  blame  of  a  mistake 
upon  others.  The  temporary  success  or  the  failure  in  perpetrating  a  fraud  o£ 
this  kind  will  depend  upon  his  observation  of  the  facts. 

Pidrefaction  in  the  body  of  a  neiv-born  child. — A  practitioner  may  be 
further  required  to  state  hoiu  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  a 
child.  The  ansAver  to  the  previous  question  Avas  derived  from  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  child  during  life,  while,  in  relation  to  the 
present  inquiry,  Ave  must  look  to  those  Avhich  occur  in  the  body  after  death— ^ 
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in  otherwords,  to  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction.  Before  this  process  sets  in, 
hoAvever,  there  are  certain  changes  connected  with  the  cooling  of  the  body  and 
the  production  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles  which  have  been  elsewhere  described, 
;(vol.  1,  pp.  47-53).  From  its  small  mass  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  will 
cool  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an  adult  when  exposed  under  similar 
circumstances.  Rigidity  may  also  take  place  quickly,  and  quickly  disappear. 
When  the  body  presents  no  sign  of  putrefaction  externally — no  greenness  of 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen — these  early  post-mortem  changes  are  the  only  data 
on  which  a  medical  oj)inion  can  be  based.  From  the  observations  of  Orfila,  it 
would  appear  that  the  body  of  an  infant  putrefies  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
an  adult.  ('  Traite  des  Exhumations.')  In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influence  of  temperature,  humidity,  and 
the  free  access  of  air  (see  vol.  1,  p.  93,  ante).  If  the  body  has  been  sunk  in 
water,  putrefaction  takes  place  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  the  process  is 
slower  in  running  than  in  stagnant  water.  When  the  body  is  floating  on  the 
surface  of  water,  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  air,  then  ])utrefaction 
takes  place  very  rapidly  :  and  this  also  happens  when  the  body,  after  removal 
from  water,  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Putrefaction  is  retarded 
Avhen  the  deceased  child  has  been  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  box  or  coffin, 
unless  the  process  had  commenced  prior  to  interment.  When  the  body  has 
been  cut  up  and  mangled  before  being  thus  disposed  of,  putrefaction  takes 
place  with  much  greater  rapidity.  (Jieg.  v.  JRailton,  Stafford  Winter  Assizes, 
1844.) 

One  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction  is  a  desquamation  or  peeling  oft'  of  the 
cuticle ;  but  in  drawing  an  inference  from  this  appearance  only,  a  medical 
jurist  may  be  misled.  Dr.  Read,  U.S.,  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  of 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  living  new-born  child.  The  woman  was  pre- 
maturely confined,  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
rchild  when  born  were  denuded  of  cuticle,  which  hung  from  them  in  shreds. 
The  child  was  apparently  at  the  eighth  month,  and  lived  twenty-four  hours 
{'  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1861,  -p.  583.)  This,  at  any  rate,  shows  that 
■desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new-born  child  is  not  always  a  sign  that  it 
has  been  dead  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  All  the  other  signs  indicative 
of  putrefaction  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  absent,  and  from  this  fact  a  medical 
jurist  would  be  able  to  draw  a  clear  distinction. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  body  of  a  child  has  been  long  buried  in  the  earth, 
the  bones  only  may  be  producible.  The  questions  that  would  be  likely  to 
arise  here  would  be  :— 1 .  Whether  the  bones  were  those  of  a  new-born  child 
or  of  one  that  had  survived  its  birth  for  some  weeks  or  months.  There  will 
be  no  difiiculty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  first  question  (see  vol.  1,  p. 
147),  and  the  answer  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  charge  of  infanticide. 
Dr.  Behm,  of  Stettin,  records  a  case  of  this  kind.  He  concluded,  from  his 
■examination,  that  the  child,  whose  bones  were  submitted  to  him,  had 
lived  for  six  or  eight  months  after  birth,  and  that  they  had  been  buried  for 
fifty  years  or  longer  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1868,  1,  p.  55.) 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  respecting  survivorship  are  :  — 

1 .  That  the  period  for  which  a  new-born  child  has  survived  birth  cannot  be 
■determined  by  any  certain  sign  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  That  after  this  period  an  inference  may  be  draAvn  from  certain  changes 
which  take  place  progressively  in  the  skin  and  umbilical  cord  externally,  and 
in  the  viscera  on  inspection;  that  these  changes  allow  only  of  an  ap- 
proximate opinion  Avithin  the  first  five  or  six  days. 

o.  That  the  contraction  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  the  closure  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  take  place  from  natural  changes  at  such  uncertain  intervals  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  assign  a  date  of  siu-vivorship  from  the  state  of  these  parts. 
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4.  Ttat  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  child  died  after  it  Avas  born, 
can  be  determined  only  by  observing  the  degree  of  putrefaction  in  the  body 
compared  Avith  temperature,  locality,  and  other  conditions  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed.     (See  Putrefaction,  vol.  1,  p.  93.) 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  DEAD 

NATURAL    CAUSES    OF    DEATH — A   PROTRACTED  DELIVERY DEBILITY- — BLEEDINGr 

FROM  LACERATION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRING COMPRESSION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRING 

■      MALFORMATION — DESTRUCTION   OF   MONSTROUS   BIRTHS — DEATH   FROM    SPASM    OF 

•      THE    LARYNX — FROM  CONGENITAL  DISEASE. 

Causes  of  death  in  neiv-born  children. — The  next  important  question  in  a 
case  of  infanticide,  and  that  upon  which  a  charge  of  murder  essentially  rests, 
is, — what  was  the  cause  of  death  ? — 1.  It  is  admitted  that  a  child  may  die  dur- 
ing birth  or  afterwards.  2.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  may  die  from  natwal  or 
violent  causes.  The  violent  causes  may  have  originated  in  accident  or  in 
'Criminal  design.  The  last  condition  only  involves  the  corpus  delicti  of  child- 
murder.  If  death  has  clearly  proceeded  from  natural  causes,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance to  settle  whether  the  cause  operated  during  or  after  birth — all  charge  of 
'Criminality  is  thenceforth  at  an  end. 

Proportion  of  children  horn  dead. — It  is  well  known  that  of  children  born 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  great  niimber  die  from  natural  causes  either 
during,  or  soon  after  birth  ;  and  in  every  case  of  child-murder,  death  will 
be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  some  cause  of  this  kind,  until  the  contrary 
appears  from  the  evidence.  This  throws  the  onus  of  proof  entirely  on  the 
prosecution.  Many  children  die  before  performing  the  act  of  respiration  ;  and 
thus  a  large  number  come  into  the  world  dead  or  still-born.  The  proportion 
of  still-lorn  among  legitimate  children,  as  it  is  derived  from  statistical  tables 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and  embracing  not  fewer  than  eight  millions 
of  births,  varies  from  one  in  eighteen  to  one  in  twenty  of  all  births.  ('  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Eev.'  No.  7,  p.  235.)  The  late  Dr.  Lever  found  that,  among  three 
thousand  births,  one  child  in  eighteen  was  born  dead.  In  immature  and  ille- 
gitimate children,  the  proportionate  mortality  is  much  greater, — probably  about 
one  in  eight  or  ten.  In  Gottingen  the  deaths  were  found  to  amount  to  one  in 
seven,  and  in  Berlin  to  one  in  ten  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiu-.'  vol.  36,  p.  172 ). 
Males  are  more  frequently  born  dead  than  females,  in  the  ratio  of  140  :  100, —  - 
while  themales  to  females  born,  has  only  a  ratio  of  106  :  100.  (Sir  J.  Simpson, 
'Edin.  Med.  and  Siu-.  Jour.'  Oct.  1844,  p.  395.)  The  facts  collected  by  Dr.' 
Talk  of  Berlin  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  1855,  out  of  12,689  births, 
11,995  were  born  living  and  694  dead,  which  would  represent  seventeen  born 
living  to  one  dead.  In  1859,  out  of  65,931  there  were  62,620  living  to  3,41'1 
dead,  a  proportion  of  eighteen  living  to  one  dead.  From  1856  to  1865  it 
wa-s' observed  that  out  of  100  born  dead  in  Berlin  there  were  56  males  to  44 
females.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1869,  1,  6.)  Mr.  Lowndes  of  Liver- 
pool has  recently  added  miich  to  the  statistics  of  still-births  by  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Obstetrical  Transactions'  for  1873  (vol.  14,  p.  283).  The  pre- 
ponderance of  still-births  among  males  is  ascribed  to  the  large  size  of  the  head, 
and  the  injury  thus  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  brain  during  delivery.  ('  An- 
nales  d'Hyg.'  1865,  2,  218,  225.)  Still- births  are  much  more  frequent  in  first 
than  in  after-pregnancies.    These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  Ave  are 
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estimating  the  probability  of  the  cause  of  death  being  natural.  Children  are 
much  more  frequently  born  dead  among  primijiarous  than  among  pluriparous 
women.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1865,  2,  443.)  According  to  Dr.  LaAvrence's  obser- 
vations, the  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  born  is  1  to  11  among  the  primi- 
parous  and  1  to  31*2  among  the  plui'iparous.  ('  Edin.  Med.  Joiu'.'  March  18G3, 
p.  815.)  In  most  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  the  woman  is  primiparous, 
and  the  child  is  illegitimate.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  necessary  to 
cause  a  registration  of  the  births  of  children  born  dead,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  non-registration  leads  to  many  children  being  disposed  of  as  still- 
born, Avhich  have  really  come  living  into  the  world,  biit  have  soon  died  from 
neglect,  exposure,  or  violence.  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  make  the  re- 
gistration of  the  births  of  still-born  children  compulsory,  and  to  render  it  penal 
to  bury  the  bodies  except  tmder  certain  restrictions.  The  difficulty  is  to  fix 
upon  a  term  of  uterine  life  at  and  beyond  which  all  children  born,  whether 
living  or  dead,  must  be  registered.  As  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not,  in  many 
cases,  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  on  this  point,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  weight  of  the  child  should  be  determined,  and  that  all  children  Avhose 
bodies  weighed  not  less  than  two  pounds,  should  be  submitted  to  registration 
before  they  could  be  legally  buried.  This  is  the  average  weight  of  a  child 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  a  period  at  Avhich  it  may  be  born  living. 
This  rule  would  exclude  the  majority  of  abortions  as  distinguished  from 
cases  of  premature  labour. 

Should  breathing  be  established  by  the  protrusion  of  the  child's  head  from 
the  outlet,  or  during  the  birth  of  the  body,  the  chances  of  death  from  natural 
causes  are  considerably  diminished.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Hunter  long  ago- 
suggested,  a  child  may  breathe  and  die.  Thus,  according  to  this  author, — '  If 
the  child  makes  but  one  gasp  and  instantly  dies,  the  lungs  Avill  swim  in  water 
as  readily  as  if  it  had  breathed  longer  and  had  then  been  strangled.'  In  gene- 
ral, it  would  require  more  than  one  gasp  to  cause  the  lungs  to  swim  readily  in 
water ;  but  waiving  this  point,  the  real  c^uestion  is, — If  the  child  breathed  af ter 
birth,  Avhat  could  have  caused  its  death  ?  The  number  of  gasps  which  a  child 
may  make,  or  which  may  be  required  for  the  lungs  to  SAvim  in  Avater,  is  of  no 
moment :  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  AA^hether  its  death  AA^as  due  to  causes, 
of  an  accidental  or  criminal  nature.  So  again  observes  Dr.  Hunter  :  '  We  fre- 
quently see  children  born,  Avho,  from  circumstances  in  their  constitution  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  labour,  are  biit  barely  alive,  and  after  breathing  a  minute  or 
tAvo,  or  an  hour  or  tAVo,  die  in  spite  of  all  our  attention.  And  Avhy  may  not 
this  misfortune  happen  to  a  Avoman  Avho  is  brought  to  bed  by  herself  ?  '  (Op. 
cit.)  The  substance  of  this  remark  is,  that  many  children  may  die  naturally 
after  having  been  born  alive ;  and  in  Dr.  Hunter's  time,  these  cases  Avere  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  attended  to.  In  the  present  day,  hoAvever,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent :  a  charge  of  child-murder  is  seldom  raised,  except  in  those  instances 
Avhere  there  are  the  most  obvious  marks  of  severe  and  mortal  injiu'ies  on  the 
body  of  a  child ;  and  miless  it  be  intended  to  defend  and  justify  the  practice 
of  infanticide,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  discoA^ery  of  violence  of  this  kind 
on  the  body  of  a  neAV-born  infant  renders  a  full  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances necessary.  Among  the  natural  causes  of  the  death  of  a  child  may  be 
enumerated  the  folloAving  : — 

1.  A  protracted  delivery. — The  death  of  a  child  may  proceed,  in  this  case, 
from  injury  suffered  by  the  head  during  the  violent  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
or  from  an  interruption  to  the  circulation  in  the  umbilical  cord  before  respi- 
ration is  established.  A  child,  especially  if  feeble  and  deHcate,  may  die  from 
exhaustion  under  these  circumstances.  This  cause  of  death  may  be  suspected 
Avhen  a  sero-sanguinolent  tumoiu-  (called  ceplialcematoma.,  or  caput  succeda- 
neum)  is  found  on  the  head  of  a  child,  and  the  head  itself  is  deformed  or  elon- 
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gated  : — internally,  by  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  The 
existence  of  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  might  corroborate  this  view ; 
but  in  primiparoiis  women  (among  whom  charges  of  child-mnrder  chiefly  lie) 
with  well-formed  pelves,  delivery  is  frequently  protracted.  It  is  presumed 
that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child,  excepting  those 
which  may  have  reasonably  arisen  from  accident  in  attempts  at  self- delivery. 

2.  Dehility. — A  child  may  be  born  either  prematurely  or  at  the  full  period, 
and  not  survive  its  birth,  owing  to  a  natural  feebleness  of  system.  This  is 
observed  among  immature  children  ;  and  it  is  a  condition  especially  dwelt  on- 
by  Dr.  Himter.  Such  children  may  continue  in  existence  for  several  hours, 
breathing  feebly,  and  may  then  die  from  mere  weakness.  These  cases  may 
be  recognized  by  the  immature  condition  of  the  body  and  the  appearance  of  a 
general  want  of  development. 

3.  Bleeding  from  laceration  of  the  navel-string. — A  child  may  die  from  loss  of 
blood,  owing  to  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  or  an  accidental  rup- 
ture of  the  umbilical  cord  (fmiis).  In  the  latter  case  it  is  said  the  loss  of  blood 
is  not  likely  to  prove  fatal  Avhen  breathing  has  been  established ;  but  instances  \ 
are  reported  in  which  children  have  died  from  bleeding  under  these  circum- 
stances. (Henke's  '  Zeitschrif  t,'  1839,  Erg.  H.  p.  200  ;  also  1840,  1,  347,  and 
vol.  2,  p.  105  ;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  2,  128.)  Bleeding  fi-om  the  cord  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  at  various  periods  after  birth,  and  has  led  to  the 
death  of  the  child.  ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July  1847,  p.  70.)  Death  from 
bleeding  may  be  commonly  recognized  by  the  blanched  appearance  of  the  body 
arid  a  want  of  blood  in  the  internal  organs.  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
in  which  the  cord  was  ruptured  close  to  the  abdomen  without  causing  the  death 
of  the  child.  It  was  formerly  a  debated  question  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
umbilical  cord  being  left  untied  after  cutting  or  laceration,  such  a  degree  of 
ligemorrhage  coidd  in  any  instance  occur  as  would  prove  fatal  to  a  child. 
The  cases  above  referred  to  render  it  iinnecessary  to  discuss  this  question. 
Bleeding  is  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  when  the  cord  is  divided  by  a  sharp  in-  j 
strument  than  when  it  is  lacerated ;  and  its  dangerous  effects  on  a  child  are 
likely  to  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  division  is  made  near  to  the  navel.  It 
has  been  improperly  described  as  a  case  of  infanticide  by  omission,  when  a  self- 
delivered  Avoman  neglects  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  cord  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  because,  it  is  said,  she  ought  to  know  the  necessity  for  this  in  order, 
to  prevent  the  child  dying  from  hfemorrhage.  Such  a  view  assumes  not  only 
malice  against  the  accused,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  her  distress  and  pain  she. 
must  necessarily  possess  the  knowledge  and  bodily  capacity  of  an  accoucheur — 
a  doctrine  Avholly  repugnant  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  This  ques- 
tion was,  however,  actually  raised  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Dash,  August 
1842.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  instance  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and 
that  its  death  had  been  caused  by  bleeding  from  the  lacerated  umbilical  cord. 
The  medical  witness  properly  admitted  that  the  cord  might  have  been  torn 
through  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  child  during  labour  ;  and  the  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  necessity, 
or  not  have  had  the  power  to  tie  it.  The  cord,  especially  when  short,  may 
become  accidentally  ruptured  during  delivery.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
to  Mr.  Mackie.  ('  Med.  Times,'  Jiily  24,  1847_,  p.  433.)  The  child  was  born 
alive  after  a  strong  pain ;  and  on  examination  it  was  f otmd  that  the  cord  was 
torn  through  at  about  an  inch  from  the  abdomen.  On  measuring  the  cord  it 
Avas  found  to  be  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.  In  another  case 
Avhich  occurred  to  Mr.  Beale,  in  Avhich  there  Avas  no  rupture  but  great  pain 
caused  to  the  Avoman  during  delivery,  it  was  only  five  inches  long.  ('  Lancet,' 
July  11,  1846.) 

Bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  navel-string  may  prove  fatal  several  days 
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after  birth,  even  wlieii  a  cliild  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the  navel- 
string  has  separated  by  the  natural  process.  Mr.  Willing  has  reported  a  case 
of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  spite  of  every  application,  the  child  died  from  loss 
of  blood  six  days  after  the  cord  had  separated.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March 
25,  1854,  p.  287.)  The  impossibility  of  arresting  the  bleeding  in  this  case 
appeared  to  dej^end  upon  a  great  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  a  con-- 
sequent  want  of  tendency  to  coagulation. 

4.  Compression  of  the  navel-string. — When  a  child  is  born  by  the  feet  or 
buttocks,  the  cord  may  be  so  compressed  under  strong  uterine  contraction  that 
the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  will  be  arrested,  and  the  latter 
will  die.  The  same  fatal  compression  may  follow  when,  during  delivery,  the 
cord  becomes  twisted  round  the  neck.  A  child  has  been  known  to  die  under 
these  circumstances  before  partui'ition,  the  cord  having  become  tmsted  round 
its  neck  in  the  uterus.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  Oct.  1840,  p.  122.)  Other  cases  from 
this  cause,  during  delivery,  will  be  found  in  the  same  joui-nal.  (Vol.  19, 
pp.  232,  233.)  On  these  occasions  the  child  is  sometimes  described  to  have 
died  from  strangulation,  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the  establishment  of 
respiration  such  a  form  of  expression  is  improper.  There  are  few  or  no  ap- 
pearances indicative  of  the  cause  of  death.  There  may  be  lividity  about  the 
head  and  face,  with  a  mark  or  furrow  on  the  neck,  and  congestion  of  the  brain 
internally  :  it  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is  always 
rbore  congested  than  that  of  an  adult. 

There  is  a  singular  cause  of  death  in  reference  to  the  umbilical  cord  which 
must  here  be  noticed.  It  is  well  known  to  accoucheurs  that  knots  are  some- 
times formed  in  the  cord.  The  body  of  the  child  in  its  movements  in  utero 
may  occasionally  pass  through  a  loop  of  the  cord,  forming  a  knot,  which  may 
be  tightened  by  its  further  movements,  or  remain  loose  until  delivery.  Dr. 
E.  Lee  observes  that  the  foetus  thereby  unconsciously  commits  suicide  hj  com- 
pressing the  vessels  and  arresting  all  circulation  between  it  and  the  placenta. 
The  f cetus  may  perish  before  birth,  or  it  may  die  from  the  compression  naturally 
produced  by  a  protracted  labour.  Such  an  accident  may  occur  by  the  foetus 
passing  through  a  loop  while  its  head  is  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
so  as  to  form  a  knot  at  the  very  moment  when  the  body  passes  into  the  world. 
Whether  the  child  had  breathed  efi^ectively  or  not  it  might  die  by  fatal  com- 
pression of  the  cord  before  its  birth  Avas  completed.  See  a  paper  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Eead,  U.S.,  with  a  variety  of  illustrations  of  umbilical  knots,  in  the 
'  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1861,  p.  381.  The  cause  of  death  would  always 
be  apparent  if  the  cord  could  be  obtained  for  examination.  The  cord  may  be 
the  means  of  producing  other  marks  of  injury  on  the  body  of  the  foetus  in 
xitero,  which,  however,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  eflfects  of  violence  in 
the  extra-uterine  state.  The  occasional  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus 
has  been  produced  by  a  tightly  constricted  cord.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  directed 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  in  the  'Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,'  for  Jan.  1,  1846, 
Dr.  Beatty  describes  the  case  of  a  foetus  in  the  fourth  month,  roimd  the  left 
arm  of  which  there  was  a  deep  groove  approximating  to  a  complete  separation 
of  the  limb.  A  coil  of  the  cord  was  in  this  groove  at  the  time  of  expulsion, 
and  if  continued  it  would  have  completed  the  amputation  of  the  arm. 

5.  Malformation.  Monstrosity. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  child  may 
Tdc  so  constituted  as  to  live  in  the  iiterus,  but  to  die  when  born,  from  defici- 
•ency  or  defect  of  certain  organs  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  extra-uterine 
life  as  it  is  manifested  by  respiration  and  an  altered  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Thus  the  absence  of  some  vital  organ  such  as  the  brain,  would  at  once  account 
for -a  child  dying  either  during  delivery  or  soon  after  its  birth.  Two  cases  are 
reported,  in  one  of  which  the  child  died  from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  the 
gullet, — the  pharynx  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac  ;  in  the  other,  the  duodenum 
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Avas  obliterated  for  more  than  an  inch,  and  this  had  occasioned  the  child's  death. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  542.)  In  a  third,  recorded  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  a  child 
was  suffocated  by  retraction  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  defect  of  the 
fra3mim.  ('  North  Join*.  Med.'  March  1849,  p.  278.)  An  enlargement  of  the 
■thyroid  gland  has  occasionally  led  to  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child  by  suifo- 
cation.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July  1847,  p.  64.)  The  non- establishment 
of  respiration  sometimes  arises  from  the  mouth  and  fa  vices  of  the  child  being 
filled  with  mucus.  Obstruction  of  the  air  passages  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  among  still-born  children. 

The  varieties  of  inalformation  are  very  numerous,  but  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  whether  they  are  such  as  to  account  for  death.    Persons 
are  not  allowed  to  destroy  monstrous  births  ;   and  the  presence  of  all  marks 
of  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.     It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  make  this  statement,  as  there  is  an  idea  among  the  vulgar  that  it  [ 
is  not  illegal  to  destroy  a  monstrous  birth.     Mr.  Pooley  of  Cirencester,  com- 
mimicated  to  me  a  case  Avhich  occurred  some  years  since  in  his  practice.     A 
,  lady  was  delivered  of  a  most  hideous  dicephalous  (two-headed)  monster.     In 
his  absence,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  friends,  the  nurse  destroyed 
it.     The  question  was — Was  this  woman  guilty  of  child-murder  ?     The  only 
case  in  reference  to  this  point  which  is  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers,  is  that 
of  two  women  who  were  tried  at  the  York  Assizes  in   1812,   for  droAvning  a 
child  which  was  born  with  some  malformation  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  likely  that  it  could  not  survive  many  hours.     It  did  not  appear 
that  there  had  been   any  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  act.     (Paris  and  Fonblanque,  '  Med.  Jur.' 
vol.  1,  p.  228.)  The  absence  of  malicious  intention  would  probably  lead  to  an 
acquittal  on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  such  an  act  would  doubtless  amount  to 
manslaughter  ;  the  degree  of  monstrosity  or  the  viability  of  the  offspring  can- 
not be  received  as  extenuating  circumstances.     As  to  the  first,  if  a  liberty  of 
judging  what  was  monstrous  and  what  not,  were  conceded  to  any  ignorant 
nurse,  children  simply  deformed  might  be  put  to  death  on  this  pretence  :  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  held  in  law  that  whoever  accelerates  death  causes  it, — hence 
the  fact  that  the  offspring  is  not  likely  to  live  more  than  a  few  hours  does  not 
justify  the  act  of  one  who  prematurely  destroys  it. 

6.  Spasm  of  the  Larynx. — Atelectasis,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  explained, 
implies  simply  an  unexpanded  state  of  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  it  is  complete, 
in  others  partial.  (See  illusti-ation,  fig.  154,  p.  338.)  It  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  diseased  condition,  as  the  body  of  the  child  may  be  otherwise 
healthy  :  the  lungs  themselves  are  in  a  normal  state,  and  they  can  be  easily  ex- 
panded by  the  artificial  introduction  of  air,  or  by  other  remedial  measures  when 
assistance  is  at  hand.  This  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  generally  due 
to  debility  in  the  child,  and  is  especially  a  cause  of  death  in  weakly  or  immature 
children.  But  strong  and  healthy  children  may  die  from  non- inflation  of  the 
lungs.  They  are  born  with  uterine  life,  and  on  coming  into  the  world  make 
attempts  at  inspiration,  but  as  Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  out,  OAving  to  spasm  of 
the  larynx  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  the  air  is  unable  to  enter — the  child 
dies,  and  on  inspection  no  air  being  found  in  the  lungs,  the  child  is  wrongly 
"pronounced to  have  been  born  dead.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1866,  p.  476.)  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  fauces  may  show  the  presence  of  mucus  or  meeonium 
or  a  condition  of  the  ej)iglottis,  which  may  account  for  non-respiration.  Dr. 
Hicks  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  the  new-born  child  make  these  in- 
spiratory efforts,  and  by  lifting  the  epiglottis.has.giveu  free  passage  to  the  air, 
and  the  child  has  been  saved.     (See  p.  342',  ante.)  '    , 

7.  Congenital  diseases. — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  a  child  may  be 
borii  labouring  under  such  a  degree  of  congenital  disease  as  to  render  it  in- 
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capable  of  living.  The  discovery  o£  any  of  tHe  foetal  organs  merely  in  a  morbid 
condition  amoimts  to  nothing  unless  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  degree  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  child's  death.  There  are,  -^doubtless, 
many  obscure  affections,  particularly  of  the  brain,  which  are  liable  to  destroy 
the  life  of  a  child  Avithout  leaving  any  well-marked  changes  in  the  dead  body. 
According  to  Dr.  Burgess,  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  are  the  usual  causes  of  death 
among  new-born  children,  the  latter  the  more  common.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26, 
p.  492  ;  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1843,  p.  G7.)  Probably  diseases  of  the 
lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  ;  because, 
by  indu-ectly  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration,  they  render  it  impossible  for  a 
child  to  live,  or  to  siu'vive  its  birth  for  a  long  period.  The  diseases  in  the  foetal 
state  are  principally  congestion,  hepatization,  tiibercle,  scirrhus,  and  oedema 
of  the  lungs — the  existence  of  any  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
They  render  the  structure  of  the  lungs  heavier  than  water,  and  thus. prevent 
them  from  acquiring  that  buoyancy  which  in  a  healthy  state  they  are  known 
to  possess.  It  is  not  common  to  find  the  lungs  diseased  throughout — a  portion 
may  be  sufficiently  healthy  to  allow  of  a  partial  performance  of  respiration.  , 
Conclusions. — The  folloAving  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
remarks : — 

1.  That  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  when  immature, 
are  born  dead  from  natural  causes, 

2.  That  a  child  may  die  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 
labour. 

3.  That  if  a  child  is  prematurely  born,  or  if  it  is  small  and  weak  even  at 
the  natui'al  period,  it  may  die  fr-om  mere  debility  or  want  of  power  in  the 
constitution  either  to  commence  or  to  continue  the  act  of  respiration. 

4.  A  child  may  die  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  accidental  rupture  of  the 
cord  during  delivery :  it  may  even  die  irom  this  cause  after  it  has  breathed. 

5.  That  fatal  bleeding  is  more  likely  to  occur  Avhen  the  cord  has  been  cut 
close  to  the  abdomen  than  Avhen  it  has  been  lacerated  or  cut  at  a  distance 
from  the  navel. 

G.  That  a  division  of  the  cord,  whether  by  rupture  or  incision,  without 
ligature,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal  to  a  healthy  mature  child. 

7.  That  a  child  may  die  from  accidental  compression  of  the  cord  during 
dehvery — the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  being  thereby  arrested 
before  or  after  breathing. 

8.  That  death  may  speedily  follow  birth  from  some  malformation  or  defect 
or  deficiency  of  important  organs. 

9.  That  a  child  may  die  from  congenital  disease  affecting  the  organs  of 
resjDiration  or  the  air-passages. 


CHAPTER  81. 

VIOLENT    CAUSES    OF    DEATH — FORMS  OF  VIOLENT  DEATH  UNATTENDED  WITH  MARES 

OF  EXTERNAL  VIOLENCE — SUFFOCATION DROWNING — IN  THE  SOIL  OF  PRIVIES 

POWER  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND  EXEKTION  IN  WOMEN  AFTER  DELIVERY — DEATH  OF 
THE  CHILD  FROM  COLD  AND  EXPOSURE  —  STARVATION — DEATH  FROM  IMMATURITY 

.      IN  CASES  OF    ABORTION. 

Violent  causes  of  death. — In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  those  modes 
of  death  Avhich  are  totally  independent  of  the  existence  of  congenital  disease 
or  other  natiu-al  causes.     It  is  proper  for  a  medical  jurist  to  remember  that 
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there  are  certain  forms  of  cliild-niurcler  which  are  not  necessarily  attended 
with  appearances  indicative  of  violence  ;  these  are  suffocation,  drowning,  ex- 
j)osiire  to  cold,  and  starvation.  (See  a  paper  on  the  violent  causes  of  death 
in  new-born  children,  by  Casper,  in  Lis  '  Vierteljahrsschrift '  for  1863,  vol.  2, 

1.    SUFFOCATION. 

This  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  new-born  children.  A  wet  cloth  may 
Tdc  placed  over  the  child's  moiith,  or  thrust  into  this  cavity,  either  during  birth 
•or  afterwards,  and  before  or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  To  the 
latter  case  only,  could  the  term  suiFocation  be  strictly  applied.  A  child  may" 
be  thus  destroyed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  closely  compressed  ruider  the 
bed-clothes  after  delivery,  or  by  its  head  being  thrust  into  straw,  feathers,  dust, 
■ashes,  and  similar  substances.  The  appearances  in  the  body  are  seldom  suf- 
-iicient  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  death,  unless  undue  violence  has 
been  employed.  There  is  commonly  merely  lividity  about  the  head  and  face, 
^vith  slight  congestion  of  the  lungs.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mouth 
.and  throat  should  be  made,  as  foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  this 
situation,  affording  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  suffoca- 
tion has  taken  place.  Thus  wood,  straAv,  feathers,  dust,  tow,  or  a  hard  plug 
■of  linen  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  have  been,  found  blocking  up  the  mouth 
.and  fauces,  drawn  into  these  parts  by  aspiration  when  the  mouth  of  a  child 
has  been  covered  with  such  substances.  (See  Smothering,  ante^  p.  92.)  If  a 
•child  has  lived  sufficiently  long  to  be  fed,  it  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  by 
the  entrance  of  portions  of  food  into  the  windj)ipe  and  air-passages.  The 
"following  case  in  reference  to  a  child  which  siu'vived  its  birth  thirty  days, 
"which  occurred  to  Mr.  Eoss  of  Guildford,  will  throw  a  light  upon  this  acci- 
dental cause  of  death  : — An  infant  thirty  days  old,  was  foimd  dead  in  bed ; 
the  mother,  a  married  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  stated  that  the  child 
ivas  healthy,  and  was  put  to  bed  after  having  sucked  well  at  7  p.m.  the 
jirevious  evening  ;  also  once  in  the  night  about  2  a.m.  On  awaking  at  4.30 
A.M.  she  found  the  child  dead.  It  was  lying  on  her  right  side — the  farthest 
side  from  the  father,  and  on  its  oa\ti  left  side  looking  towards  its  mother. 
When  seen  by  Mr.  Eoss  it  was  on  its  back ;  the  hands  were  clenched,  the 
lips  blue  and  pouting,  and  the  tongue  thrust  out  a  little  way  between  them. 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  or  of  flattening  of  the  features.  The  lungs 
and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  blood.  The  stomach  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  curdled  milk.  On  opening  the  larynx  a  small  quantity 
of  the  curd  of  milk  was  found  resting  on  the  vocal  chords  of  the  larynx  and 
lining  the  upper  two  or  three  rings  of  the  windpipe,  thus  completely  blocking 
Tip  the  tube,  which  in  calibre  Avas  not  larger  than  a  goosequill.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  previous  day  the  child  had  frequently  thrown  up  its  milk  ;  it  had 
probably  vomited  it  in  the  night  while  its  face  was  turned  towards  the  pillow, 
and  had  by  aspiration  drawn  a  portion  of  the  curd  of  milk  into  the  air-pas- 
sages, and  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.  An  infant  of  this  age  would  not 
have  the  power  to  relieve  itself  in  such  a  position.  This  was  the  cause  of 
death  assigned  at  the  inquest,  and  a  similar  cause  would  probably  be  more 
frequently  found  if  the  larynx  Avere  ahvays  examined  in  infants  alleged  to 
have  been  overlaid  during  sleep. 

A  ncAV-born  child  may  be  suffocated  by  having  its  head  held  OA^er  noxious 
vapoui-s,  such  as  the  exhalations  of  a  privy  or  of  burning  sulphur ;  and  it  is  here 
necessary  to  remind  a  medical  jurist  that  other  highly  poisonous  vapours,  e.g. 
chloroform,  may  be  used  by  a  criminal  Avithout  leaving  any  traces  upon  the 
,body — except,  possibly,  that  Avhich  may  depend  upon  their  peculiar  odour. 
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There  are  iew  of  these  cases  of  siifFocation  in  which  a  medical  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  death  could  be  given,  unless  some  circumstantial  evidence  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  witness  were  alloAved  to  say  whether  the  alleged  facts  Avere 
or  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  ('Annales  d'Hyg.'  1832,  vol.  1,. 
p.  G2I.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  even  clearly  proved  that  death  has  been  caused 
by  suffocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may  be  accidentally 
suffocated,  and  the  crime  of  murder  falsely  imputed.  Dr.  J.  M.  Duncan, 
quoting  the  observations  of  Dr.  Buhl,  states  that  obstruction  of  the  air-pas- 
sages by  mucus  and  other  matters  is  a  fi-equent  cause  of  death  in  new-born 
children.  Among  twenty-seven  children  dying  in  labour  or  shortly  after 
birth,  eleven  were  destroyed  by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  Avith  foreign 
matters,  or  presented  this  condition.  Eight  Avere  born  dead,  and  of  those 
Avhich  Avere  alive  at  birth,  none  surA'ived  the  first  day.  In  ten  of  the  cases 
the  obstruction  Avas  produced  by  a  greenish  or  greenish-broAvn  slimy  mass 
(meconium  and  mucus)  filling  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  In  tAvo  of  the  cases, 
in  Avhich  the  child  died  during  delivery,  air  Avas  found  in  the  lungs,  and  in 
only  one  of  these  the  air  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration  during 
birth.  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Med.  Jour.'  April  1863,  p.  924  ;  also  'Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  August  3,  1861,  p.  117.)  In  Dr.  Hicks's  case  (p.  342,  ante)  the 
base  of  the  tongue  in  a  new-born  child  Avas  so  draAvn  doAvn  by  spasmodic  action 
as  to  close  the  glottis  by  pressing  backAA^ards  the  epiglottis.  The  child  Avas 
saved  by  raising  the  epiglottis,  Avhen  air  rushed  in,  and  breathing  Avas  esta- 
blished ;  but  many  children  mtist  be  born  under  similar  conditions  Avhen  no 
assistance  is  at  hand.  Cases  of  this  kind,  hoAvever,  rarely  give  rise  to  charges 
of  child-miu-der,  as  no  air  is  found  in  the  lungs  and  there  are  no  marks  of 
Adolence  on  the  body.  A  child  might  be  killed  during  delivery  by  pressure 
applied  to  the  chest ;  this  might  be  such  as  not  to  produce  any  indication  of 
violence.  If  the  child  had  not  breathed,  there  Avoidd  be  nothing  to  shoAv  the 
mode  of  death  ;  but  if  air  had  entered  the  lungs,  then  the  usual  appearances 
Avould  be  found  in  these  organs  (p.  85,  ante).  In  dealing  Avith  a  case  of  this 
kind,  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  a  child  Avith  its  head  born,  but  detained 
in  the  outlet  by  the  size  of  its  shoulders,  might  die  from  pressure  exerted  on 
the  chest  by  the  A'agina.  It  might  have  breathed,  but  be  born  dead  Avith  the 
marks  of  suffocation  about  it.  There  is  another  accidental  cause  of  the  death 
-of  a  neAV-born  child  during  delivery.  The  membranes  or  caul  may  be  carried 
for^vard  over  the  head  and  face,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  mechanically 
prevented.  If  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  the  child,  although  born  living,  Avill 
die  soon  after  birth  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of  respiration.  If, 
Avhen  the  dead  body  is  found,  the  auembranes  are  no  longer  there,  the  cause 
of  the  prevention  of  respiration  Avould  not  be  apparent.  The  child,  although 
born  living,  AA^ould  probably  be  pronounced  to  have  been  born  dead.  (See 
case  by  Mr.  Hall,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  January  1863,  p.  126.)  The  de- 
livery of  a  child  Avith  a  mask  or  caul  around  its  head  is  not  an  uufrequent 
occm-rence.  In  June  1862  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  of  WarAA^ck,  communicated  to 
m.e  a  case  in  Avhich  a  child  so  born  Avas  alloAved  to  perish  by  those  Avho  had 
access  to  it.  The  caul  Avas  simply  not  removed,  so  that  breathing  could  not 
be  set  up.  The  child  AA^as  mature  and  healthy.  The  lungs  contained  no  air. 
There  Avas  congestion  of  the  brain  and  liA'idity  of  the  body,  but  no  mark  of 
violence.  There  Avas  some  evidence  that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and 
that  the  cause  of  death  Avas  the  prevention  of  respiration  by  omission  to  do 
that  Avhich  Avas  necessary.  As  the  medical  evidence  shoAved  that  the  child 
had  not  breathed,  the  Coroner  held  that  it  had  never  had  any  (legal)  existence, 
and  that  there  Avas  no  ground  for  any  further  investigation.  Dr.  Hunter,  Avho 
Avas  Avell  aAA^are  of  the  risk  to  Avhich  aAvoman  might  be  thus  exposed,  observes 
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in  relation  to  this  state  of  things :— 'When  a  woman  is  delivered  by  herself, 
a  strong  child  may  be  born  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very  few  minutes  for 
want  of  breath,  either  by  being  on  its  face  in  a  pool  formed  by  the  natural 
discharges,  or  upon  wet  clothes ;  or  by  the  wet  things  over  it  collapsing  and 
exchiding  air,  or  dra^vn  close  to  its  mouth  and  nose  by  the  suction  of  breath- 
ing. An  unhappy  woman  delivered  by  herself,  distracted  in  her  mind  and 
exlmusted  in  her  body,  will  not  have  strength  or  recollection  enough  to  fly 
instantly  to  the  relief  of  her  child.  (Op.  cit.  p.  35.)  It  may  be  added  that 
a  primiparous  female  may  faint  or  become  Avholly  imconscious  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  or,  if  conscious,  she  may  be  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
child,  and  thus  it  may  be  suiFocated  without  her  having  been  intentionally 
accessory  to  its  death.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  should  be  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  body,  or,  if  present,  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  and  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  acci- 
dental origin.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Dohow,  Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,  1864, 
2,  123.) 

An  infant  is  easily  destroyed  by  suiFocation.  If  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are 
kept  covered  for  a  few  minutes,  by  the  face  being  closely  Avrapped  in  clothes, 
asphyxia  may  come  on  mthout  this  being  indicated  by  convulsions  or  any 
other  marked  symptoms  (see  p.  92,  ante).  A  suspicion  of  miirder  may  arise 
in  such  cases ;  but  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances,  will  rarely  allow  the  case  to  be  carried  beyond  an  inquest. 
Sometimes  the  body  is  foimd  maltreated,  with  severe  fractures  or  contusions 
on  the  skull,  and  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck ;  concealed  in  a  feather 
bed  or  privy,  or  cut  up  and  burnt.  This  kind  of  violence  may  properly 
excite  a  suspicion  of  murder  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  allegation  of  death 
■from  accidental  suffocation  is  a  mere  pretence.  This,  however,  is  purely  a 
question  for  a  jury,  and  not  for  a  medical  Avitness.  Unless  the  case  is  of  a 
glaring  natiire,  the  violence  is  considered  to  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose rather  of  aiding  delivery  or  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  de- 
stroying it.  In  the  present  day  these  cases  of  death  from  accidental  suffoca- 
tion, when  properly  investigated,  can  never  involve  an  innocent  woman  in  a 
charge  of  murder,  although  the  facts  may  show  in  many  instances  that  the  death 
of  the  child  Avas  really  due  to  great  impi'udence,  gross  neglect,  or  culpable  in- 
difference on  her  part.  Thus  a  Avoman  knoAving  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  her  delivery  is  impending,  is  secretly  delivered  at  night.  The  child  is  born 
xmder  the  bedclothes;  no  effort  is  made  to  remoA^e  it,  and  it  necessarily  dies  from 
suffocation.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  a  woman,  as  Dr.  Hunter  suggests,  may  be 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  uncover  the  head  of  the  child  so  as  to 
alloAV  it  to  breathe.  In  others,  hoAvever,  there  is  no  desire  to  save  life  and  the 
child  is  found  dead.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Dr.  Dohrn,  of  Meldorf, 
in  Avhich  he  Avas  able  to  shoAV  that  the  child  had  breathed  and  had  probably 
come  into  the  Avorld  alive,  but  had  died  from  Avilful  neglect.  The  Avoman  Avas 
-conscious  of  her  delivery,  but  asserted  that  the  child  shoAved  no  sign  of  life 
after  birth.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1867,  2,  84).  Dr.  Dohrn's  report  fur- 
nishes a  model  for  the  investigation  of  cases  of  this  kind.  Such  a  case  may 
not  be  considered  as  miu-der,  but  it  inA'olves  something  more  than  a  mere  '  con- 
cealment of  birth.'.  If  there  is  a  real  intention  to  suppress  infanticide,  a  case 
like  this  should  be  treated  as  manslaughter.  Some  of  our  jiidges,  including 
Mr.  Justice  Brett  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  have  already  taken  the 
course  of  directing  the  jiuy  to  find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  Avhen  there  Avas 
proof  from  the  general  evidence  of  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference 
to  the  life  of  her  child  on  the  part  of  the  Avoman.  On  conviction  the  women 
have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years. 
.     The  folloAving  case  (ii!e^.. v.  iJibr?i6o_ys),  tried  in  1841,  Avi.ll  shoAV  that  in 
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this  country,  even  wlien  the  evidence  is  very  strong  against  a  person,  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  most  favourably  interpreted  towards  the  accused.  In  this 
instance  it  was  proved  that  the  body  of  the  child  was  discovered  in  a  box  con- 
taining wool ;  it  was  lying  on  its  abdomen,  with  its  face  raised  and  its  mouth 
open.  A  red  worsted  comforter  had  been  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  and  was 
tied  a  second  time  in  a  single  knot  over  the  chin.  In  the  mouth,  which  was 
open,  was  found  a  small  quantity  of  fine  flocks  of  wool.  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  the  left  lung  being  fully  inflated. 
The  brain  was  congested.  There  was  no  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the 
neck,  either  externally  or  internally.  Death  was  referred  to  obstructed  respi- 
ration (suffocation),  caused  partly  by  the  ligature  and  partly  by  the  wool  in  the 
mouth  ;  but  the  latter  was  considered  to  be  the  more  active  cause.  In  the  de- 
fence it  was  urged  that  the  ligature  could  not  have  produced  strangulation,  be- 
cause the  comforter  was  tied  upon  the  chin — that  the  medical  evidence  showed 
the  Avool  in  the  mouth  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  this  was 
probably  taken  into  the  mouth  by  the  child  itself  in  the  instinctive  act  of  breath- 
ing, and  not  put  there  by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  suffocation.  The 
child  had  probably  been  placed  carelessly  on  a  quantity  of  wool,  into  which 
it  had  sunk  by  its  own  weight,  and  this  had  caused  its  death.  It  is  reported 
that  the  judge  joined  in  this  view,  and  in  charging  the  jury  said,  that  had  the 
prisoner  intended  to  choke  the  child  with  the  wool,  she  would  have  inserted 
enoiigh  to  fill  its  mouth.  The  prisoner  Avas  acquitted.  In  this  case,  admitting 
that  the  evidence  did  not  bear  out  the  charge  of  murder,  still  it  is  clear  that 
death  Avas  caused  by  the  child  being  placed  on  its  face,  with  a  ligature  round 
the  neck,  in  a  close  box  filled  Avith  Avool.  A  ncAV-born  infant  could  no  more 
b)reathe  in  such  a  position  than  if  the  avooI  had  been  directly  thrust  into  its 
mouth.  Admitting  the  facts  to  have  been  as  represented,  there  appears  to 
have  been  in  this  case  something  more  than  an  accident ;  for  the  prisoner 
must  have  knoAvn  that  her  infant  Avas  not  likely  to  liA^e  long  under  such  cir- 
■cumstances,  and  had  the  child  been  a  Aveek  or  a  month  old,  she  Avould  pro- 
bably have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  or  murder. 

A  case  of  alleged  child-murder  by  suffocation  has  been  reported  by  the  late 
Dr.  Easton  of  GJasgoAV.  (Cormack's  '  Journal,'  Feb.  1 845.)  The  child  in  this 
case  Avas  suffocated  by  a  quantity  of  mud  having  been  forced  into  its  niouth  and 
throat ;  its  presence  in  the  gullet  Avas  incomj)atible  Avitli  its  having  entered  by 
gravitation.  In  the  case  of  Macintyre  (Glasgow  Aut.  Circ,  1829),  scA'^eral  small 
pieces  of  straw  Avere  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  child,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
Avhich  were  in  the  bed  AA^here  the  birth  took  place.  In  another  case,  rejiorted 
by  Dr.  Littlejohn,  it  was  found  that  a  mass  of  dough,  or  bread-pulp,  had  been 
forcibly  impacted  in  the  throat  and  larynx  of  the  child ;  it  Avas  found  to  be 
accurately  moulded  to  the  parts.  ('Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  521.) 
In  one  instance  a  plug  of  flax  Avas  discovered  in  the  moixth.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1863,  2,  395.) 

Any  foreign  substance  found  in  the  air-passages  should  be  most  carefully 
examined.  Dr.  Dohrn  giA^es  a  caution  in  this  respect  from  a  case  Avhich  fell 
under  his  notice.  The  body  of  a  ncAv-born  child  Avas  found  in  a  marshy  soil, 
and  from  an  examination  it  Avas  stated  that  it  had  breathed,  had  been  buried 
Avhere  the  body  Avas  found,  and  had  died  from  suffocation.  This  opinion  Avas 
chiefly  based  on  the  discovery  of  a  dark-coloured  substance  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  passages,  Avhich  was  pronounced  to  be  earth  from  the  marsh  in 
Avhich  the  body  Avas  buried.  The  Avoman  Avho  gave  birth  to  the  child  said 
she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  over  a  tub,  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  privy, 
that  the  child  fell  into  the  excrementitious  fluid,  and  that  she  afterAvards  removed 
the  body  and  buried  it  in  the  place  where  it  Avas  discovered.  Her  story  AA^as 
corroborated  by  a  subsequent  examination  made  by  Dr.  Dohrn ;  for  he  found 
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that  the  dark  substance  present  in  the  air-passages  and  in  the  cesophagus  was 
not  part  of  the  earthy  soil  in  which  tlae  body  had  been  buried,  but  dried  f aacal 
matter.  This  discovery  of  the  real  natrure  of  the  substance  exonerated  the  wo- 
man from  the  charge  of  murder.     (Horn's  'Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  2,  98.) 

Post-mortem  cqypearances. — These  are  fully  described,  in  reference  to  adults, 
at  page  85  ante ;  and  they  are  similar  in  new-born  children,  provided  respi- 
ration has  been  fully  performed.  M.  Tardieu  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  discovery  of  subpleural  or  pixnctif orm  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs  of  children : 
he  has  also  noticed  small  eiFusions  of  blood  on  the  surface  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thymus  gland.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  379.)  If  the  hmgs 
float  on  water,  as  the  result  of  breathing,  then  the  appearances  described  will 
be  met  with  :  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  three  instances,  M.  Tardieu 
met  Avith  similar  appearances  in  children  whose  lungs  had  not  received  air, 
and  sank  when  placed  on  water.  They  were  children  prematurely  born,  and 
under  conditions  which  prevented  full  vital  development.  One  born  in  the 
Hospital  of  Eiboisiere  uttered  several  cries,  but,  in  sjoite  of  this,  the  lungs 
contained  no  air.  The  subpleural  ecchymoses  met  with  in  children  under 
these  circumstances,  are  ascribed  by  M.  Tardieu  to  the  efforts  made  to  breathe 
after  birth  (loc.  cit.). 

Much  has  been  written  toiiching  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  death  from 
suffocation  in  new-born  children.  A  reliance  on  the  presence  of  these  punc- 
tiform  ecchymoses  may,  it  appears,  mislead  a  medical  jurist,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing case  published  by  Drs.  Douillard  and  Gallard.  A  child  was  born  at  the 
seventh  month,  and  died  in  about  six  days  from  congenital  weakness.  The 
lungs,  which  were  removed  for  the  sake  of  experiments,  presented  on  their  sur- 
face eighteen  or  twenty  of  those  small  subpleural  ecchymoses,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  death  fi-om  suffocation.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 
1,  201).  These  writers  justly  remark  that  those  who  find  siichan  appearance 
in  the  lungs  of  new-born  children  must  therefore  be  cautious  in  placing  reli- 
ance upon  it  as  a  proof  of  death  from  suffocation.  Some  observations  and 
experiments  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  have  also  been  made  by  Dr.  Ssa- 
binski.  (Horn's  'Vierteljahrs.'  1867,  2,  146.)  This  physician  states  that  in 
many  experiments  on  the  suffocation  of  animals  the  ecchymoses  were  found 
once  only  in  ten  cases.  He  thinks  that  an  anemic  or  bloodless  condition  of  the 
spleen  is  more  frequently  found  (op.  cit.  p.  159)  ;  but  this  state  of  the  spleen 
has  not  been  met  with  by  other  observers.  Congestion  of  the  lungs,  although 
a  common  appearance,  is  not  always  seen  in  death  from  suffocation  (page  97, 
ante).    Partial  emphysema  of  these  organs  has  been  occasionally  observed. 

At  page  91  ante  some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  suffocation  of  new- 
born children,  by  thrusting  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth.  In  May  1872 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Lancaster,  consulted  me  on  the  following  case.  A  servant  girl 
had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  This  child  was  found  alive  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  privy,  and  it  lived  a  few  minutes  after  the  dis- 
covery.  Its  jaw  Avas  broken,  its  cheek  torn,  and  the  mouth  contained  ashes,  some 
of  Avhich  were  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat.  The  body  Avas  blanched, 
and  there  had  evidently  been  a  great  loss  of  blood  from  the  Avounds  and  the 
torn  umbilical  cord.  There  Avas  no  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  nor  any  sub- 
pleural ecchymoses.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  Avas  stained  with 
ashes,  and  a  small  cinder  was  found  in  the  left  branches. 

In  this  case  there  Avas  no  question  respecting  live-birth,  as  the  child  Avas 
living  Avhen  found,  but  Avhat  Avas  the  cause  of  death,  and  Avas  this  accidental 
or  the  result  of  Adolence  Avilfully  applied  after  birth  ?  In  the  023inion  of  Dr. 
Moore  the  mouth  of  the  child  had  been  forcibly  torn  open  and  filled  Avith 
ashes  in  order  to  suffocate  it.  These  ashes  must  have  been  draAvn  by  aspira- 
tion into  the  air-passages,  and  death  Avas  caused  partly  by  suffocation  and 
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partly  by  hfemorrhage  from  tlie  wounds,  the  child's  body  being  bloodless-. 
The  condition  of  the  knigs  was  not  inconsistent  with  death  from  siifFocation. 
For  some  remarks  on  death  from  suffocation  in  child-murder,  with  reports  of 
cases,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Severin  Causse,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  122,  443. 

2.    DROWNING.  ' 

The  fact  of  drowning  cannot  be  verified  by  any  appearances  in  the  body 
of  a  child  which  has  not  breathed.  Thus,  if  a  woman  caused  herself  to  b& 
delivered  in  a  bath,  and  the  child  was  forcibly  retained  under  water  (a  case- 
Avhich  is  said  to  have  occurred),  it  would  of  course  die ;  but  no  evidence  o£ 
the  mode  of  death  would  be  found  in  the  body.  For  cases  in  Avhich  a  child 
was  thus  destroyed,  probably,  however,  through  accidental  circumstances,  see 
.  Cormack's  '  Edin.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796;  also  'Dublin  Med.  Press,'  March 
4,  1864,  p.  135.  After  respiration,  the  signs  of  drowning  will  be  the  same 
as  those  met  with  in  the  adult.  (See  p.  10  ante.)  The  main  question  for  a 
Avitness  to  decide  "will  be,  whether  the  child  was  put  into  the  water,  or  the 
vessel  containing  water,  living  or  dead.  Infanticide  by  drowning  is  by  no 
means  common ;  the  child  is  generally  suffocated,  strangled,  or  destroyed  in 
other  ways,  and  its  body  is  then  thrown  into  water  in  order  to  conceal  the 
real  manner  of  its  death.  The  discovery  of  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  in 
water,  must  not  allow  a  witness  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard :  although  a 
verdict  of  '  found  drowned '  is  so  commonly  returned  in  these  cases.  The 
body  should  be  carefully  inspected,  in  order  to  determine  what  was  really  the 
cause  of  death.  All  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  children  that  have 
died  by  drowning,  should  be  such  as  to  have  resulted  from  accidental  causes. 
The  throat  and  air-passages  should  be  particularly  examined.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Schraube,  it  Avas  clear,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the 
child  had  breathed,  but  no  Avater  Avas  found  in  the  lungs  or  stomach.  There 
Avas  a  furroAV  or  depression  around  the  neck,  such  as  Avould  be  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  a  ligatiu'e.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  Avas  that  this  child  had 
been  strangled,  and  its  body  thrown  into  Avater  after  death.  (Horn's  '  Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1867,  1,  302.)  The  reporter  gave  his  opinion  from  the  facts  that  the 
child  had  lived,  chiefly  OAving  to  the  state  of  the  lungs.  No  subtle  distinctions 
Avere  drawn  touching  the  question  Avhether  the  child  had  breathed  after  entire 
separation  fi'om  the  mother,  or  the  precise  time  at  AA'hich  the  cord  had  been 
applied  to  the  neck,  i.e.  before  or  after  its  complete  birth. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tvhole  of  the  body  of  a  child  shoiild  be  submerged, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  droAvning  ;  the  mere  immersion  of  the 
head  in  Avater,  or  the  covering  of  the  mouth  Avith  liquid,  Avill  suffice  to  produce 
the  usual  effects  of  asphyxia.  The  air-2Dassages  should  therefore  be  examined 
for  foreign  substances  Avhich  may  be  deposited  in  them.  A  case  occurred  in 
London  in  1842,  in  Avhich  a  Avoman  attempted  to  destroy  her  child  by  immer- 
sing its  head  only  in  a  bucket  of  Avater.  The  child  Avas  discovered  and  resus- 
citated. This  mode  of  destroying  children  by  droA\ming  may  easily  deceive  a 
medical  man.  He  Avould  commonly  look  for  evidence  of  the  submersion  of 
the  Avhole  body,  and  if  no  pond  or  Avell  Avere  near,  he  might  from  the  absence 
of  well-marked  post-mortem  appearances,  assign  death  to  some  natural  cause. 
Dr.  Lancaster  mentions  the  case  of  a  Avoman  Avho  droAA^ned  her  child,  but  Avho 
Avas  acquitted  at  her  trial  on  the  ground  that  no  Avater  had  been  seen  in  the 
room;  yet  there  Avere  Avitnesses  in  court  Avho  had  SAVorn  before  the  coroner's 
jury  that  Avater  Avas  in  a, pail  in  the  room,  and  Avas  taken  aAvay  after  the  death 
of  the  child.  ('Second  Annual  Report,'  1865,  p.  23.)  When  the  dead  body 
of  an  infant  is  found  in:  Avater,  it  does  not  necessarily  foUoAv  that  it  has  been 
-destroyed  by  droAvning;  a  sjiecial  examination  of  the  body  "will  be  required  to 
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-determine  this  point.-  (See  Drowning.)  Dr.  Walther  has  piibHshed  a  case  of 
interest  in  this  respect,  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrif t '  (1863,  2,  259). 

New-born  children  may  be  drowned  or  suffocated  by  being  thrown  into 
liquid  mild  or  into  the  soil  of  a  privy.  Sometimes  the  child  is  destroyed  by 
-other  means,  and  its  dead  body  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
Tnent.  Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  present,  the  phenomena  are 
those  of  drowning.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  soil  abounding  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium  may  be  found,  if  the  child  was  thrown  in  living,  in  the  air-pas- 
sages, gullet,  or  stomach.  The  mere  discovery  of  soil  in  the  mouth  would 
not  suffice  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  immersed.  The  presence 
■of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt,  straw,  or  ashes,  in  the  air-passages,  gullet, 
.£ind  stomach,  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  medical  proof  of  the  child  having 
been  living  when  immersed  in  the  dirt,  &c.,  and  that  the  substances  had  been 
drawn  into  the  passages  by  inspiration  or  the  act  of  swallowing.  This  subject 
has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  proofs  of  a  child  having  been 
b)orn  alive,  ante,  p.  379.  It  presents  a  wide  field  for  conflicting  medical 
■opinions.  In  Reg.  v.  Allridge  (Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1859),  the  dead  body 
■of  a  child  was  found  buried  in  a  garden.  On  examination  there  was  earth  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  as  well  as  in  both  nostrils  at  the  back  part;  and  parti- 
■cles  of  earth  were  found  in  the  windpipe  and  air-tubes  as  well  as  in  the 
stomach.  The  medical  witness  referred  the  death  to  suffocation,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  earth  must  have  been  inhaled.  Another  medical  Avitness, 
called  for  the  defence,  affirmed  that  the  earth  might  have  been  carried  into  the 
passages  of  the  body  accidentally  by  the  percolation  of  water  (in  eight  days), 
and  that  it  had  not  found  its  way  there  by  inhalation.  The  jury  upon  this 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  Although  the  mouth  and  throat  may  thus  accidentally 
receive  foreign  matters,  it  is  most  improbable  that  earth  should  be  carried  into 
the  air-tubes  or  stomach  by  rain-water.  The  child  was  probably  thrust  into 
the  earth  when  it  retained  some  power  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and  the 
earth  found  in  the  mouth  and  throat  might  be  assigned  to  the  violence  with 
■which  it  was  forced  into  the  soil.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  circumstances 
xmder  which  the  dead  body  is  found,  must  materially  guide  a  medical  opinion 
in  cases  of  this  nature.  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marklin  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
^chrift,'  1859,  2,  32),  and  by  Dr.  Simeons  in  the  same  journal  (1860,  2,  287  ; 
see  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  464). 

On  these  occasions,  the  defence  may  be: — 1.  That  the  child  was  born  dead, 
and  that  the  body  was  thrown  in  for  concealment ;  but  the  medical  evidence 
may  show  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  had  probably  been  born  living. 
2.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  child  breathed  for  a  few  moments  after  birth, 
but  then  died,  and  that  the  female  thus  attempted  to  conceal  the  body.  A 
medical  witness  may  be  here  asked,  Avhether  a  woman  could  have  had  power 
to  convey  the  body  to  the  place — a  point  which  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
conceded.  3.  It  is  most  commonly  urged,  that  the  woman  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  privy,  was  there  delivered  vnconscioush/  or  unexpectedly  ;  that 
her  waters  had  broken,  and  that  she  had  no  idea  of  anything  more  having 
happened ;  or  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her,  and  was  either  suffo- 
cated or  prevented  fi-om  breathing.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Dec.  21, 
1861,  p.  646.)  All  these  circumstances  may  readily  occur,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  explanation  may  be  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  medical  facts. 
(See  a  case  by  M.  Adelon,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  453  ;  also  Casper's  'Kli- 
nische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  585.)  Thus  the  head  or  the  limbs  of  a  child  may 
be  found  to  have  been  separated  or  divided  by  some  cutting  instrument,  or 
■a  cord  or  other  ligature  may  be  found  tightly  bound  around  its  neck,  or  there 
may  be  a  tightly-fitting  jolug  in  the  throat.  Then,  again,  the  body  may  be 
entire,  but  the  umbilical  cord  may  be  cleanly  cut.     This  would  tend  to  set 
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aside  the  explanation  of  the  child  having  accidentally  dropped  from  the 
female  :  iDecause  in  such  an  accident  the  cord  should  be  found  riqitMred.  The 
practitioner  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  divided  ends  of  the 
cord  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  or  a  rupture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  section  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Liverpool,  has  published  a  case  of  some 
interest  in  this  point  of  view.  The  child  fell  from  the  mother,  and  the  cord 
broke  spontaneously.  '  The  torn  ends  were  nearly  as  sharp-edged  and  fiat 
as  if  ciit.'  ('  Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  985.)  This  case  goes  to  prove  that  a  care- 
less or  hasty  examination  of  the  ends  of  the  cord  may  lead  to  a  serious  mis- 
take. Sometimes  the  mark  of  a  previous  cut  may  be  found  on  the  cord  near 
one  of  its  divided  ends — the  first  cut  with  scissors  not  having  effectually 
divided  it.  In  a  case  tried  at  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1852,  Mr.  Gardner  proved^ 
in  reference  to  the  body  of  a  child  which  had  been  found  in  a  privy,  that  the 
cord  had  been  ineffectually  cut  in  one  spot  previous  to  its  complete  division 
in  another  part.  The  cord  had  been  also  pulled  out  after  this  cut,  so  as  to 
elongate  the  vessels;  hence  they  projected  from  one  part  of  the  sheath  at  one 
cut  portion,  Avhile  they  were  retracted  in  the  other.  This  accurate  observa- 
tion showed  not  only  that  the  cord  had  not  been  ruptured  by  the  child  acci- 
dentally falling  from  the  mother,  hvA  it  served  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
placenta,  which  was  found  concealed  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  When  the 
cord  is  lacerated,  this  Avill  be,  C(eteris  paribus,  in  favoiu'  of  the  woman's  state- 
ment as  to  the  mode  in  which  her  delivery  occurred.  (For  a  case  involving 
this  question,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  10,  p.  374.)  Another  fact  in  her  favour 
will  be  the  absence  of  any  marks  of  intentional  violence  about  the  body.  It 
is  remarkable  that  infants  exposed  to  death  under  these  circumstances  some- 
times show  a  great  tenacity  of  life.  One  case  of  this  kind  Avhich  occurred  to 
Dr.  Moore  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (p.  395).  The  following,  which  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Tenneson,  is  of  some  interest  in  this  respect  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1872, 1,  438) : — In  this  case  a  ncAv-born  child  recovered  after  it  had  remained 
four  hours  in  a  drain-pipe  connected  with  a  cesspool  which  received  the  soil 
of  privies.  A  girl  was  charged  with  attempted  child-murder.  It  was  proved 
that  she  had  been  recently  delivered.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  to  the 
privy  for  a  natural  purpose,  and  was  there  stiddenly  delivered.  A  full-grown 
child  was  foimd  in  the  large  drain-pipe,  between  the  privy  and  the  cesspool. 
It  was  alive,  and  Avas  restored  by  the  Avarm  bath  and  other  means.  On  exa- 
mining it,  there  Avas  no  mark  of  A^olence ;  the  cord  had  been  ruptured  as  by 
a  fall,  Avhile  there  Avas  nothing  to  shoAV  an  attempt  at  murder.  The  appearances 
presented  by  the  body  of  the  child  were  consistent  Avith  the  Avoman's  state- 
ments. The  preservation  of  its  life  AA'as  remarkable.  The  first  part  of  the 
drain-pipe  was  Avide  enough  to  admit  the  body,  Avhich  lodged  at  the  loAver  part, 
near  a  bend.  It  Avas  thus  saved  from  falling  into  the  cesspool.  The  drain- 
pipe contained  air  and  no  seAver  gases — hence  the  child  could  breathe,  and 
before  removal  it  Avas  heard  to  cry.  M.  Devergie  suggested  that  its  life  had 
been  saved  owing  to  the  noxious  gases  being  kept  doAvn  by  the  drying  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

In  a  case  AAdiich  occurred  to  Dr.  Wharrie,  in  Avhich  the  child  fell  fi-om  a 
Avoman  AAdiile  sitting  over  a  large  jug  containing  Avater,  and  from  the  state  of 
the  lungs  it  AA^as  evident  there  had  been  no  respiration,  the  cord  Avas  found 
tied.  As  the  child  Avas  removed  from  the  vessel  dead,  the  ligature  must  have 
been  applied  after  death,  and  the  body  replaced  in  the  jug.  DroAvning  may 
be  the  result  of  accident  fi-om  sudden  deliA^ery.  A  Avoman  in  an  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy,  Avhile  sitting  on  a  chamber- vessel,  Avas  suddenly  delivered. 
The  child  fell  into  the  fluids  in  the  vessel,  and  before  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered, it  Avas  dead.  In  December  1864,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Liverpool,  commimi- 
cated  to  me  the  folloAving  case  : — A  Avoman  Avho  had  already  had  tAvo  iUegi- 
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timate  children,  deliyered  herself  of  a  third,  and  alleged  that  it  was  still-born. 
Mr.  Parker  examined  the  body  of  the  child,  which  was  of  average  size.  The 
head  and  face  were  much  congested,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  bloody 
fluid  from  the  nostrils.  The  eyelids  were  discoloured ;  the  lips  Avere  sepa- 
rated, swollen,  and  livid  ;  the  chest  was  arched.  The  navel-string  had  been 
cut  but  not  tied,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  it.  The  kings  had 
all  the  usual  foetal  characters  ;  they  sank  in  water  when  cut  into  small  pieces. 
There  was  dark  fluid  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  It  came  out  in 
evidence,  at  the  inquest,  that  the  woman  was  delivered  while  sitting  on  the 
chamber-utensil,  Avhen  the  Avhole  contents  of  the  uterus  at  once  passed  from 
her — the  child  and  afterbirth  Avith  the  Avaters.  A  neighbour  came  in  and 
placed  the  Avoman  in  bed,  but  omitted  to  look  to  the  child,  Avhich  Avas  soon 
afterAvards  found  dead.  Mr.  Parker  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  child  had 
not  breathed.  His  conclusion  Avas  that  it  had  probably  been  born  alive,  but 
had  died  from  prevention  of  breathing  at  its  birth,  oAving  to  the  Avant  of  pro- 
per attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  children  are  thus  born  alive,  but 
they  do  not  continue  to  live  after  birth,  OAving  to  the  accidental  or  criminal  pre- 
vention of  respiration.  Such  cases  are  always  open  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  arose  from  accident,  and  it  is  right  that  a  Avoman  charged  Avith  child- 
murder  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  them.  Tavo  instructive  cases  are  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Carson,  of  Coleraine,  Avhich  show  that,  alone  and  unassisted, 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  placed  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  suspicion,  although  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  her 
child.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Jan.  26,  1861,  p.  99 ;  see  a  case  in  Cas- 
per's '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  2,  36 ;  also  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
Jan.  1805,  vol.  1,  p.  40;  and  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  173.) 

Circumstaniial  evidence. — Whether,  in  any  instance,  the  droioning  of  a 
child  Avas  accidental  or  criminal,  must  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  determine 
from  all  the  facts  laid  before  them.  The  situation  in  which  the  body  of  an 
infant  is  found  may  plainly  contradict  the  supposition  of  accident.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  child  may  be  accidentally  drowned  by  its  mouth  falling  into  a 
pool  of  the  discharges  during  delivery,  although  this  Avould  be  rather  a  case 
of  suffocation  (ante,  p.  393).  The  throat,  Avindpipe,  and  stomach  of  the  child 
should  always  be  examined  on  these  occasions,  as  mud,  sticks,  straAv,  ashes, 
Aveeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found,  indicating,  according  to  circum- 
stances, that  the  child  had  been  put  into  the  water  living,  and  that  it  had  been 
droAvned  in  a  particular  pond  or  vessel. 

3.    COLD    AND    EXPOSURE. 

A  new-born  child  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  simply  exposing  it  unco- 
vered, or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold  atmosphere.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
there  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or  these  may  be  slight  and 
evidently  of  accidental  origin.  In  death  from  cold  the  only  appearance  occa- 
sionally met  Avith  has  been  congestion  of  the  brain,  Avith  or  without  serous  effu- 
sion in  the  ventricles.  (See  '  Cold,'  ante,  p.  137).  The  evidence  in  these  cases 
must  be  purely  circumstantial.  The  medical  Avitness  may  have  to  consider 
how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was  found — the  kind  of  exposure,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  Avould  suffice  to  account  for  death  from  the  alleged 
cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  ncAv-born  child  is  easily  affected  by  a  Ioav 
temperature,  and  that  Avarm  clothing  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  its  life. 
An  inspection  of  the  body  should  never  be  omitted  on  these  occasions,  because 
it  might  turn  out  that  there  was  some  latent  cause  of  natural  death  Avhich  Avould 
at  once  do  away  with  the  charge  of  murder.  Admitting  that  the  child  died 
from  cold,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire  whether  the  prisoner  exposed  it. 
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"with  a  malicious  intention  that  it  should  thus  perish.  Unless  wilful  malice  be 
made  out,  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of 
any  wilful  intention  to  destroy  the  child,  there  may  have  been,  however,  such  a 
degree  of  culpal^le  negligence  or  reckless  indiiFerence  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
as  to  justify  a  conviction  for  manslaughter.  In  general,  women  recently  deli- 
vered do  not  exjiose  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  abandoning  them :  hence  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  convictions  for 
child-murder  where  cold  was  the  cause  of  death,  although  some  medical  jurists 
have  called  this  infanticide  by  omission.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Walters  (Oxford 
Autumn  Assizes,  1841),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  while  travelling  in  a 
waggon,  had  suddenly  left  the  vehicle,  and  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  child, 
Avhich  Avas  afterwards  found  dead  and  exposed  on  the  road.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive ;  for  it  was  heard  to  cry  after  it  was 
abandoned  by  its  mother,  who  appeared  to  have  carried  it  some  distance  after 
it  was  born.  The  child  had  died  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  woman  Avas 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  transportation.  (For 
other  medico-legal  cases  of  death  froin  cold,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1836  ; 
also  1840,  1,  168,  Erg.  H.)  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  T'Ta^ers  (Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, Jan.  1849),  the  judges  held  on  appeal  that  the  count  which  charged  the 
prisoner  with  causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  throAving  it  on  a  dust-heap,, 
and  leaving  it  exposed,  was  good,  and  the  conviction  Avas  affirmed.  Dr.  Turner 
reported  to  the  Medico-legal  Society  of  Paris  the  folloAving  case  : — A  girl,  Avho 
stated  that  she  Avas  not  aAvare  of  her  pregnancy,  Avas  suddenly  delivered  while 
sitting  on  a  night-stool.  According  to  her  account,  she  fainted,  and  on  coming 
to  herself  she  found  the  child  on  the  floor  dead.  The  child  had  fully  breathed, 
the  umbilical  cord  had  been  cut,  and  there  Avas  no  mark  of  violence  on  the 
body.  The  cause  of  death  Avas  assigned  to  exposure,  and  the  absence  of  those 
attentions  required  by  a  neAV-born  child,  as  Avell  as  to  congenital  debility. 
('Ann.  d'llyg.'  1*868,  2,  173.)  The  Avoman  was  found  guilty  of  causing  the 
death  of  her  child  by  imprudence,  inattention,  and  negligence.  She  Avas  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  costs  of  the  trial.  See  also  a  similar 
case  by  Dr.  Bohm.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1865,  2,  98).  A  case  of  infanticide, 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  Avith  an  account  of  the  appearances  in  the  body, 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Otto.    (Horn's  'Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  148.) 

4.    STARA^^TION. 

A  new-born  child  kept  long  Avithotit  food  Avill  die,  and  no  evidence  of 
the  fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body.  There  may  be 
no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  any  pathological  changes  internally,  to 
account  for  death.  This  is  a- rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be  ac- 
cidentally combined  Avith  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the  mother, 
it  is  necessary  to  shoAv  that  the  child  was  AvilfuUy  kept  Avithout  food,  Avith 
the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  imprudence  Avill  not 
make  the  case  infanticide,  although  it  may  be  siich  as  to  justify  a  charge  of 
rnanslaiTghter.  The  only  appearance  likely  to  be  found  on  examination  of  the 
body,  Avould  be  complete  emptiness  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Without  cor- 
roborative circumstantial  CAddence,  this  Avould  not. suffice  to  establish  the  cause 
of  death  :  a  medical  Avitness  could  only  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  the 
point.  In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of  foods.  (See  Starvation,  p.  141, 
ante.) 

5.    UDIATUIUTY. 

From  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  it  Avould 
appear  that  if  by  the  perpetration  of  abortion,  or  the  criminal  inducement  of 
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premature  labour,  a  child  be  born  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine  life 
tliat  it  dies  merely  from  immaturitii^  the  person  causing  the  abortion,  or  leading 
to  the  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  A  midwife  was 
alleged  to  have  perjDetrated  abortion  on  a  female  who  was  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  born  living,  but  died  five 
hours  after  its  birth.  There  was  no  violence  offered  to  it ;  and  its  death  ap- 
peared to  be  due  entirely  to  its  immaturity.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  the  foetus  or  child  lived 
after  its  birth.  • 


CHAPTER   82. 

violent  causes  of   death  in  new-born  childeen 3iaeks   of   violence   on 

the   body wounds — cuts   and   lacerations fractures   of    the    skull 

accidental  and  criminal — sudden  delivery pains  of  laijour  mistaken 

■ — Grower  of  exertion  and  locomotion — delivery  in  the  erect   posture 
• — violence  in  self-delivery. 

A:^I0NG  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  upon  the  body  of  the 
child  certain  marks  or  appearances,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  violence, 
may  be  mentioned  Avoimds,  strangulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.  wounds. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  violent  death  in  cases  of 
infanticide.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  which 
has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  principal  questions  which  a  medical 
witness  has  to  answer  are  : — 1.  Whether  the  wounds  were  inflicted  during  or 
after  birth,  or,  to  adopt  the  legal  view  of  the  matter,  before  or  after  the  child 
was  entirely  in  the  world  in  a  living  state  :  for,  according  to  the  decisions  of  our 
judges,  a  child  is  not  considered  living  in  law,  at  least  its  destriTCtion  does  not 
appear  to  be  murder,  until  the  body  is  entirely  born  from  the  body  of  the 
mother.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  medical  witness  to 
return  any  answer  to  a  question  put  in  this  form.  All  that  medical  evidence 
can  pretend  to  show  is,  whether  a  child  was  living  or  not  when  the  wotmds  were 
produced:  for  whether  the  ivlwle  of  its  body  was  or  Avas  not  in  the  world  at 
this  time,  they  will  possess  precisely  the  same  characters.  In  a  few  cases  only, 
a  conjectmal  opinion  m.ay  be  formed  from  the  nature,  extent,  and  situation  of 
these  injuries. — 2.  The  witness  will  be  required  to  state  Avhether  the  woiuids 
were  inflicted  before  or  after  death. — 3.  Whether  they  were  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  death. — 4.  Whether  they  originated  in  accident  or  criminal  design. 
The  child  may  have  been  destroyed  by  burning,  and  evidence  must  then  be 
sought  for  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  skin.  All  these  questions 
have  been  fully  considered  in  treating  the  subject  of  Wounds  (vol.  1,  p.  449), 
and  they  therefore  do  not  require  any  fm-ther  notice  in  this  place. 

A  case  of  infanticide  Avas  tried  at  the  Buckingham  Summer  Assizes,  1840 
{Reg.  v.  Wood),  in  Avhich  the  main  question  Avas,  Avhether  five  severe  Avounds 
f oimd  on  the  head  of  a  child  Avere  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  and  acciden- 
tally or  criminally.  The  mother  confessed  that  the  child  Avas  born  alive  and 
had  cried,  but  that  it  had  died  in  five  minutes  after  its  birth.  Its  body  Avas 
buried,  and  it  Avas  asstmied  that  the  woimds  might  have  been  accidentally  in- 
flicted after  death  Avith  a  spade  which  had  been  used  for  the  burial..  The  medi^ 
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cal  witness  attributed  death  to  tlie  wounds,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  Lot 
have  been  accidentally  produced ;  but  he  very  properly  admitted,  in  cross- 
examination,  that  the  wotmds  Avould  have  presented  the  same  apjDearances  had 
they  been  inflicted  immediately  after  death,  while  the  blood  was  in  a  fluid  state. 
Answers  to  questions  of  this  kind  can  of  course  be  given  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  body  has  been  examined  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  wounds. 
It  Avould  be  extremely  hazardous  to  pronounce  an  opinion  when  the  child  has 
been  long  dead.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v,  Taylor  (York  Lent  Assizes,  1843),. 
the  child  had  been  dead  about  a  year ;  its  body  Avas  found  in  a  garret,  but  it 
was  so  much  dried  up  that  the  medical  witnesses  Avere  unable;  Avith  certainty^ 
to  state  the  sex.  The  left  arm  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  on  the 
throat  Avas  a  cut  extending  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  Avhich  Avas  considered  to- 
have  been  made  by  some  sharp  instrument ;  and  from  the  retraction  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  the  Avitnesses  thought  that  it  must  have  been  produced  either 
during  life  or  immediately  after  death.  The  prisoner  Avas  acquitted.  In  this- 
case  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  medical  reasons  for  the  opinioru 
expressed  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Avound  had  been  caused.  Certainly 
the  retraction  of  the  edges  could  furnish  no  evidence  in  a  Avomid  produced  a 
year  before,  in  a  body  so  dried  up  as  to  render  the  recognition  of  the  sex  diffi- 
cult. This  may  have  been  a  case  of  child-murder,  but  there  Avas  no  medical 
proof  of  it :  it  Avas  not  even  proved  that  the  child  had  come  into  the  Avorld 
living. 

Incised  Avounds  foimd  on  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  may  be  referred  to 
the  use  of  a  knife  or  scissors  by  the  prisoner  in  attempting  to  sever  the  navel- 
string,  and  they  may  therefore  be  due  to  accident.  This  point  should  not  be 
forgotten,  for  a  Avound  even  of  a  severe  kind  might  be  thus  accidentally  in- 
flicted. In  such  cases  we  should  ahvays  expect  to  find  the  naA-el-string  cwf, 
and  not  lacerated.  The  end  of  it  may,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  be 
stretched  ovX  on  a  piece  of  Avhite  card.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wales  (Central 
Criminal  Court,  Sept.  1839),  it  AA^as  proved  that  there  AA^as  a  Avound  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  child,  not  involving  any  important  blood-vessels,  al- 
though it  had  caused  death.  The  medical  Avitness  alloAved  that  it  might  have 
been  accidentally  inflicted  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  As  this  question  may  be  unexpectedly  put  at  a  trial,  a  Avitness  should 
prepare  himself  for  it  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Avound  and  of  the  navel- 
string.  This  Avill  in  general  suffice  to  shoAV  Avhether  an  incised  Avoimd  has 
been  produced  accidentally  in  the  manner  alleged,  or  by  criminal  design.  Intra- 
uterine Avounds  have  been  in  some  cases  met  Avith.  Dr.  Priestley  has  described 
one  which  involved  a  part  of  the  scalp.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  12, 
1859.)     These  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  extra-uterine  Avounds. 

Marks  of  external  violence,  hoAvever  slight,  should  not  be  OA^erlooked :  minute 
punctiu-es  or  incisions  externally  may  correspond  to  deep-seated  injury  of  Adtal 
organs.  The  spinal  marroAV  is  said  to  have  been  Avounded  by  needles  or  sti- 
lettoes introduced  betAveen  the  vertebras,  the  skin  having  been  draAvn  down 
before  the  wound  Avas  inflicted,  in  order  to  give  to  it  a  valvular  character,  and  to 
render  it  apparently  superficial.  The  brain  is  also  said  to  have  been  Avounded, 
by  similar  Aveapons,  throiagh  the  nose  or  the  thinner  parts  of  the  skull  (the 
fontanelles).  In  some  instances  the  body  of  a  child  is  found  ciit  to  j)ieces^ 
and  the  allegation  in  defence  may  be  that  the  child  Avas  still-born,  and  the  body 
had  been  thus  treated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Dr.  Toulmouche 
has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  Avhich  Avas  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  France  in 
1852.  As  the  Avoman  had  not  destroyed  the  lungs,  experiments  on  these  organs 
gave  satisfg,ctory  results  of  perfect  respiration.  The  caAdties  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  Avere  empty  :  the  body  Avas  generally  drained  of  blood,  and  the 
skin  throughout  very  pale.  This  led  to  the  inference  that  the  mutilations 
must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  child  Avas  living ;  and  as  all  the  parts  Avere 
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healtliy,  and  no  natural  cause  of  death  was  apparent,  Dr.  Toulmouche  ascribed 
the  death  of  the  child  to  the  wounds.  The  woman  was  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  confinement  in  the  galleys.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1853, 
vol.  2,  p.  200.)  In  this  country  she  would  probably  have  escaped  under  a 
verdict  of  '  concealment  of  birth,'  and  have  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. 

Marks  of  violejiee  on  the  head. — It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  {ante,  p. 
386)  that  during  a  protracted  delivery  there  is  formed  on  the  head  of  a  child 
a  tumour  containing  either  serum,  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Non-pro- 
fessional persons  may,  Avhen  a  woman  has  been  secretly  delivered,  ascribe  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  to  violence,  whereas  it  may  really  have  been  produced  by 
natural  causes.  The  tumour  is  generally  situated  on  one  of  the  parietal  bones, 
its  situation  depending  on  that  part  of  the  body  which  presents  diu:ing  delivery. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  the  scalp  is  firmly  compressed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  and  siibsequently  by  the  os  externum.  This  pressure  interferes 
Avith  the  circulation  through  the  skin,  and  causes  the  compressed  portion  of  the 
scalp  to  swell.  In  the  simplest  form  of  this  tumour  serum  only  is  foundjn  the 
swollen  part :  occasionally  this  is  mixed  with  blood,  and  there  are  small  ecchy- 
moses  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  the  pericranium  and  skull,  but  there  is  gene- 
rally no  injury  to  the  bones,  nor  is  there  any  laceration  of  the  skin  externally.  In 
other  cases  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  tumour  either  under  the  scalp,  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  skull  (pericranium),  or  within  the  skiill  itself.  The  term 
Cephalcematoma  or  Cajmt  succedaneum  is  applied  to  tumoius  which  have  this 
natural  origin  (p.  386,  ante).  The  sanguineous  variety  is  more  hkely  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  effects  of  violence  than  the  serous  tiiniour ;  but  it  is  identified 
by  the  scalp  being  always  uninjured,  although  this  may  present  redness  and 
lividity. 

Violence  from  blows  or  falls  which  would  produce  bloody  effusions  beneath 
the  scalp,  or  within  the  skull,  would  in  general  be  indicated  by  injury  to  the 
skin  or  by  fracture  of  the  bones.  At  the  same  time  the  following  case,  which 
occiu-red  to  Dr.  West,  shows  that  caution  is  required  in  forming  an  opinion. 
A  child  died  twenty-three  days  after  birth.  The  tumour  (cephala^matoma)  was 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  originally,  but  it  had  extended  so  as  nearly  to  cover 
the  right  parietal  bone.  On  dissection  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  beneath  which  was  a  layer  of  dense  fibrinous  matter.  The  right  parietal 
bone  presented  a  fissure  with  clean  edges  rtmning  from  the  coronal  suture 
obliquely  backwards  and  upwards.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  was  an 
effusion  of  blood  betAveen  the  cranium  and  dura  mater  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  occupying  the  Avhole  of  the  hoUoAV  of  the  parietal  bone. 
There  was  no  reason  to  doiibt  that  the  fracture  and  effusion  Avere  the  results 
of  comj)ression  during  delivery ;  they  had  not  been  occasioned  by  external 
violence.  ('  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc'  vol.  28  :  see,  for  further  information 
on  this  subject,  '  Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,'  p.  66.) 

Fractures  of  the  shull.  Effusions  of  blood. — The  only  injiiries  to  the  head 
Avhich  require  to  be  specially  considered  in  relation  to  infanticide,  are  fractures 
of  the  skull ;  and  here  the  question  to  which  Ave  may  chiefly  confine  our  atten- 
tion is,  Avhether  the  fracture  arose  from  accident  or  criminal  violence.  The 
rules  for  determining  Avhether  these  injm-ies  were  inflicted  during  life  or  after 
death  haA-e  been  elscAvhere  considered.  (See  "Wounds,  vol.  1,  p.  662.)  It  may 
be  remarked  that  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  Avhich  a  fracture  before  death 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  fracture  recently  after  death  from  some  other  cause. 
It  has  been  said,  that  in  post-mortem  fractures  the  edges  are  smooth,  and  not 
infiltrated  Avith  blood ;  also  that  the  blood  effused  is  not  coagulated.  No  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  these  appearances.  They  may  be  equally  met  AA'ith  in 
violence  to  the  living  or  recently  dead  body.     On  this  question,  as  Avell  as  ou 
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accidental  fractures  of  the  skull  during  delivery,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Skrzeczka. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  227;  also  ' Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  69;  and  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  220.)  Dr.  Adamkiewicz  has  published  some  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  came  before  him,  in  Horn's  '  Yierteljahrs- 
schrift,'  1864,  2,  211, 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  great  violence 
may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition  without  necessarily  giving 
rise  to  fracture,  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  such  an  injury  may  occur 
by  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  forcing  the  head  of  a  child  against  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis.  Even  the  violent  compression  which  the  head  sometimes 
experiences  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  may  suffice  for  the  production 
of  fracture.     (See  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  75.) 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  description  of  these  injuries,  illustrations 
are  annexed.     Figures  172  and  173  represent  the  skull  of  a  child  at  maturity ; 

Pig.  172,  Fig.  173. 


The  skull  of  the  child  at  the  ninth  month  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  natural  size. 
View  of  the  vertex.  Lateral  view. 

they  are  taken  from  specimens  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  a  «,  the  frontal 
bone,  divided  by  a  suture  in  the  centre :  h  b,  the  parietal  bones  (most  com- 
monly the  seat  of  fracture),  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  which  marks 
the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Another  line  marks  their  separation  from 
the  frontal  bone ;  this  represents  the  course  of  the  coronal  suture :  c,  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  separated  from  the  parietal  bones,  h  b,  by  the  lambdoidal  suture ; 
d,  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone ;  e,  the  interior  f  ontanelle — a  space 
between  the  parietal  bones  and  the  frontal  bone.  The  shaded  space  represents 
the  membrane  Avliich  at  this  age  supplies  the  place  of  bony  matter.  The  pos- 
terior fontauelle  is  situated  between  the  two  parietal  bones  and  the  occipital 
bone :  it  is  here  scarcely  seen,  owing  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  skull  ig 
viewed. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-born  children 
were  always  indicative  of  criminal  violence  ;  but  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  obstetric  practice  have  established  the  certainty  of  their  accidental  occur- 
rence. These  accidental  fractures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  generally  slight : 
they  commonly  amount  merely  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  beginning  at  the 
sutures,  and  extending  downwards  for  about  an  inch  or  less  into  the  body  of 
the  bone.  The  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are  the  only  bones  liable  to  be  fissured 
or  fractured  during  the  act  of  parturition.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
reported,  the  j)arietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of  fracture.  ('  Ameri- 
can Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1853,  p.  254  ;  and  American  edition  of  the  'Manual 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  by  Dr.  Hartshorne.) 

The  most  complete  history  of  these  accidental  injuries  to  the  skull  of  a  new- 
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bom  child  lias  been  given  by  Di*.  Schworei',  of  Freiburg.  ('  Beytrnge  zur 
Lehre  von  clem  Thatbestande  des  Kindermordes,  etc.,  nebst  Mittbeilting  eines 
Falles  von  todtlicliem,  wiibrend  der  Geburt,  ohne  Einwirkrmg  ausserlicher 
Gewalt  entstandenem  Schadelbrucke  eines  Kindes.'  Freiburg,  1836,  p.  38.) 
In  one  instance,  be  himself  delivered  a  woman  after  a  labour  of  twenty-seven 
hours.  While  the  head  of  the  child  was  at  the  outlet,  the  uterine  contractions 
ceased  for  an  hour  ;  the  child  was  then  suddenly  expelled,  and  Dr.  Schworer 
received  it  in  his  hands,  so  that  its  body  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any- 
thing that  could  produce  physical  injury.  The  child  did  not  breathe  when 
born,  but  it  showed  evident  signs  of  life.  The  iDulsations  of  the  heart  and 
lunbilical  cord  were  distinctly  perceived ;  these  gradually  ceased,  and  no  effort 
could  restore  the  child  or  bring  aboiit  respiration. 

The  most  important  fact  connected  with  the  body,  was  the  condition  of  the 
head.  There  was  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
chiefly  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  beneath  this  a  quantity  of  dark-co- 
loured blood  Avas  effused.  Two  fissures  or  slight  fractures  were  perceived  in 
this  bone — one  (b)  passing  from  the  sagittal  suture  towards  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  (see  fig.  174,  a,  5,)  ;  and  a  second,  about  an 
inch  long  (a),  passing  from  the  lambdoidal  suture  at  the  back  part  of  the  parie- 
tal bone,  also  towards  the  centre.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  fissiu-es 
or  fractiu-es  in  the  bone,  with  the  effusion  of  blood  beneath,  were  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  uterus  alone  during  delivery. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  taken  in  a  reduced  form  from  those  given  by 
)Schworer.    Fig.  174  represents  the  exterior  of  the  bony  skull,  and  fig.  175  the 
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Fractures  of  the  foetal  skull  during  birth. 
External  view.  Internal  Tiew. 


interior  ;  c  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  fissure  on  the  inside  ;  f?  re- 
presents the  situation  between  the  two  fissures  of  an  effusion  of  blood,  amouint- 
ing  to  about  two  drachms  in  a  coagulated  state — it  was  between  the  arachnoid 
membrane  and  the  dura  mater ;  e  indicates  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
or  great  blood-vessel  of  the  brain. 

From  these  appearances,  and  in  an  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
Dr,  Schworer  considers  that  the  following  conclusions  would  have  been 
drawn : — 1st,  that  this  child  was  born  capable  of  living,  and  probably  lived 
after  its  birth  ;  and  2ndly,  that  it  had  died  a  violent  death  from  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  head.  A  woman  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  secret  might, 
although  innocent,  have  thus  been  compromised  in  a  charge  of  murder  (op. 
cit.  p.  44).  As  the  lungs  sank  in  water  entire  and  divided,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  this  country  the  case  would  have  been  stopped  by  a  coroner's 
jury,  on  medical  evidence  that  the  child  was  still-born.    Supposing,  however, 
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that  further  proceedings  had  been  taken,  the  ainount  of  violence  to  the  head 
was  comparatively  too  slight  to  justify  a  medical  opinion  that  it  absolutely 
indicated  an  act  of  miu'der.  The  bones  were  merely  fissured,  not  dashed  in  or 
displaced,  and  the  brain  was  uninjured ;  the  fissures  Avere  slight,  and  the  amoimt 
of  blood  effused  was  very  small  for  an  act  of  homicidal  violence  involving  the 
skull.  Dr.  Schwurer  is  right  in  suggesting  that  such  cases  should  inspire  cau- 
tion in  giving  medical  opinions ;  but  medical  men  are,  at  least  in  the  present 
day,  prepared  to  make  fiill  allowance  for  the  accidental  occiu'rence  of  such 
injuries  as  these  during  labour. 

A  case  is  reported  in  Casper's  '  Wochenschrift '  (Oct.  1840),  in  which  about 
half  a  drachm  of  blood  was  effused  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  Avas 
compressed  in  the  centre,  and  presented  a  radiated  fracture.  Clots  of  blood 
Avere  found  on  the  dura  mater.  (See  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Eev.'  a'oI.  21, 
p.  254,  and  a^oI.  7,  p.  333.)  In  a  third  case,  Avhere  there  Avas  deformity  of 
the  pelvis,  the  child  Avas  born  dead,  and  there  Avere  two  fissiu-es,  about  an  inch 
long,  in  the  left  parietal  bone ;  and  both  parietal  bones  Avere  considerably  flat- 
tened. (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  Sept.  1837.)  Dr.  West  has  reported  the 
following  case  of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  Avhich  occurred 
to  Dr.  Gotz,  during  a  natural  but  tedious  labour,  in  Avhich  the  head  of  a  child 
was  five  hours  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  although  the  pelvis  Avas  Avell-formed. 
There  Avere  three  fissures  in  the  bone — one  running  into  the  sagittal  suture, 
one  to  the  inner  inferior  angle,  and  the  other  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  bone.  The  child  Avas  still-born.  Much  blood  Avas  effused  beneath 
the  scalp,  but  none  under  the  skull.     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  288.) 

In  respect  to  these  accidental  fractures  and  effusions  of  blood  from  uterine 
action,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  in  general  recognized  by  their  very 
slight  extent.  In  cases  of  murder  by  violence  to  the  head,  the  injuries  are 
commonly  much  more  severe  :  the  bones  are  driven  in,  the  brain  protrudes, 
and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  scA^ere  injuries  as  these  cannot 
arise  accidentally  fi-om  the  action  of  the  uterus  during  partiuition.  See  report 
of  a  case  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  Avhich,  in  addition  to  severe  injuries  to  the  brain, 
coal-dust  and  minute  pebbles  Avere  found  driA^en  into  the  slcin  of  the  head  by 
the  body  being  throAvn  from  a  height.  ('  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  492.) 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  Avoman  Avas  unex- 
pectedly seized  Avith  labour,  that  the  child  Avas  expelled  suddenly  by  the 
violent  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  injuries  might  haA^e  arisen  from 
its  head  coming  in  contact  Avith  some  hard  STU'face — as  a  floor  or  pavement.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  Avoman  may  be  thus  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  deli- 
vered Avhile  in  the  erect  posture,  althougli  this  is  not  common  among  primi- 
parous  Avomen,  and  that  severe  injuries  may  be  thus  accidentally  jiroduced  on 
the  head  of  a  child. 

Dr.  Hicks  has  properly  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  fractures  orfis- 
siu'es  of  the  bones  of  the  head  being  caused  by  lateral  pressure  of  the  skull 
from  the  hands  of  the  mother  in  order  to  aid  her  delivery.  It  Avould  appear^ 
hoAvcA'er,  from  his  experiments  on  this  subject  that  such  injuries  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  distinguished  from  those  Avhich  are  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
at  murder.     ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1806,  p.  473  ;   also  p.  415,  iwst.) 

Sudden  delivery.  The  j^ains  of  labour  mistalcen  for  other  sensations. — ^In 
cases  like  that  reported  by  Dr.  Wharrie  (p.  398,  ante),  Avherea  Avoman,  under 
the  impression  that  she  Avas  about  to  have  a  motion,  sat  OA'er  a  large  Avater-jug 
and  Avas  delivered  of  a  child,  it  is  proper  to  make  full  alloAvance  for  a  mistake 
Avhich  may  be  comjoatible  Avith  innocence.  A  Avoman  is  often  rmable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sense  of  fulness,  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  child,  from  the 
feeling  which  leads  her  to  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  have  an  eA^acuation ; 
•and  thus  it  is  dangerous,  A\'hen  a  labour  has-  adv^-nced,  to  allow  heri  to  yield 
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to  tills  feeliiig,  for  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  the  child  may  be 
•suddenly  born.  Mr.  Eankin,  of  Carlnke,  has  reported  two  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  criminality.  In 
one,  a  primipara,  the  child  was  actually  born  under  these  circumstances,  but 
its  life  was  fortunately  saved ;  had  there  been  no  other  convenience  than  a 
l^rivy,  it  must  have  been  inevitably  lost.  In  the  second,  although  a  case  of 
third  pregnancy,  the  pluriparous  woman  was  equally  deceived  by  her  sensations. 
('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Jan.  1846,  p.  11 ;  see  also  a  case  in  which  tAvins  Avere 
thus  born,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  2,  1861,  p.  235.)  It  is  true  that 
this  alleged  mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent  and  specious  defence  on 
•charges  of  child-murder ;  but  still  a  medical  jurist  is  bound  to  admit,  that  an 
accident  Avhich  occurs  to  women  of  the  middle  class,  may  also  occur  to  the 
2)Oor  without  necessarily  implying  guilt.  (For  a  case  of  rapid  deli^^ery  in  a 
p)rimipara,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Feb.  6,  1858.). 

Power  of  exertion  in  recenthj^delivered  loomen. — On  these  occasions,  a  Avit- 
mess  AA'ill  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the  strength  or  capability 
-for  exertion  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of  Avomen  shortly  after  childbirth. 
Dr.  Alison  remarks,  that  many  medical  practitioners,  judging  only  from  Avhat 
they  have  observed  among  the  middle  or  higher  ranks,  are  liable  to  be  led 
into  an  erroneous  opinion,  Avhich  may  affect  their  evidence.  He  mentions  a 
case,  in  Avhich  a  Avoman  accused  of  child-murder  AA^alked  a  distance  of  tAventy- 
eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  Avith  her  child  on  her  back,  two  or  three  days  after 
.  lier  deliA^ery.  (Case  of  AncZerso^,  Aberdeen  Spring  Circ.  1829.)  Instances 
have  even  occurred  in  Avhich  AVomen  have  Avalked  six  and  eight  miles,  on  the 
Tery  day  of  their  deli\^ery,  Avithout  sensible  inconvenience.  ('  Criminal  LaAV,' 
p.  161.)  In  one  case  {Smith,  Ayr  Spring  Circ.  1824),  the  Avoman  Avas  engaged 
in  reaping, — she  retired  to  a  little  distance,  effected  her  delivery  by  herself, 
and  Avent  on  Avith  her  Avork  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  appearing  only  a  little 
p)aler  and  thinner  than  usual  !  In  the  case  of  Macdougal  (Aberdeen  Spring 
Circ.  1823),  the  prisoner,  Avho  AA^as  sleeping  in  bed  Avith  tAvo  servants,  rose,  Avas 
•delivered,  and  returned  to  bed  without  either  of  them  being  conscious  of  Avhat 
had  occurred.  Cases  like  the  last  have  often  presented  themselves  in  the  English 
Courts.  A  firm  resolution,  Avith  a  strong  desire  to  conceal  her  shame,  may  en- 
able a  woman  to  perform,  immediately  after  her  delivery,  acts  connected  Avith 
the  disposal  of  the  body  of  her  child,  Avhich,  from  ordinary  experience,  might 
appear  to  be  much  beyond  her  strength.  In  Reg.  v.  Alay  (Court  of  Exchequer, 
May  1857),  for  concealment  of  birth,  it  Avas  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  do- 
mestic servant,  had  been  sent  to  market  Avith  some  poultry.  On  her  return, 
she  asked  the  boy  Avho  drove  the  cart  to  stop.  He  did  so  :  she  got  out  and  Avent 
to  a  recess  in  the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  five  minutes  she  Avas 
observed  foUoAving  the  cart,  and  she  Avalked  home  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  She  Avent  about  her  usual  Avork  on  that  and  the  folloAving  day.  She 
had  been  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  recess,  and  it  Avas  subsequently  found  there. 
One  Avitness  heard  it  cry,  but  it  soon  died  (p.  178,  ante). 

Delivery  in  the  erect  posture. — A  case  of  sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture in  a  j)rimiparous  Avoman,  Avithout  injury  to  the  child,  is  reported  by  Dr.  W. 
Burke  Ryan,  in  the  'Lancet'  (June  21,  1845,  p.  707).  The  lunbiUcal  cord 
Avas,  in  this  instance,  ruptured  at  the  distance  of  about  tAVO  inches  from  the 
navel.  This  gentleman  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  second 
case,  which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  October  1852.  A  Avoman  Avho  had  borne 
a  child  Avas  suddenly  delivered  Avhile  standing.  The  child  fell  to  the  floor  on 
its  vertex,  and  the  cord  Avas  ruptured.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  escaped  from 
the  part  struck,  but  there  Avas  no  open  Avound  or  fracture  of  the  bones,  and  the 
•child  sustained  no  injury.  In  the  case  of  another  primiparous  Avoman,  sudden 
■delivery  took  place  Avhile  she  Avas  in  the  act  of  sitting  doAvn.     The  child  Avas 
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forcibly  expelled,  and  fell  with  its  head  on  the  floor  of  the  room  ;  it  was  taken 
lip  dead,  the  cord  being  still  attached  to  it,  and  the  placenta,  which  came  away 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child.     ('  Med  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  808.) 

It  appears,  from  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Klein,  that  fractures  of  the  skull  even 
imder  these  circumstances  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Out  of  183  cases  reported! 
by  him,  in  Avhich  the  women  were  rapidly  delivered  while  sitting,  standing,  or 
inclined  on  the  knees — the  child  falling  on  the  ground  or  floor — there  was  only 
one  instance  in  which  a  child  was  killed  ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  instance- 
in  Avhich  the  bones  of  the  skull  Avere  fissured  or  fractured,  so  far  as  could  be- 
ascertained  by  extei'nal  examination.  (Devergie,  vol  1,  p.  361  :  Briand,  -p. 
271.)  Chaussier  performed  some  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  still-born  chil- 
dren, allowing  them  to  fall  with  their  heads  downwards  on  a  paved  floor,  from 
a  height  of  eighteen  inches :  and  he  found  that,  out  of  fifteen  cases,  one  or 
other  of  the  parietal  bones  was  fractured  in  twelve.  Although  these  results 
are  conflicting,  yet  Klein's  observations  appear  more  to  the  purpose ;  because 
they  were  made  under  circumstances  in  Avhich  the  question  woxild  really  arise 
in  a  case  of  infanticide.  They  are  strikingly  suj^ported  by  the  following  case, 
Avhich  occurred  to  Mr.  Blacklock.  ('  Lancet,'  July  26,  1845.)  A  married 
woman  Avas  suddenly  delivered  Avhile  standing :  the  child  fell  to  the  floor,  but 
susta,ined  no  injury  ;  the  navel-string  ^vas  ruptured  close  to  the  navel.  (See 
also  Dr.  Ryan's  case,  supra.)  A  case  analogous  to  these,  also  in  a  primipara, 
is  reported  in  the  '  Gazette  Medicale'  (26  Juin  1847).  A  Avoman,  ajt.  27,  Avas 
delivered  of  a  child  Avhile  in  the  act  of  Avalking  to  an  hospital,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  She  stated  that  she  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  child, 
Avhich  she  brought  in  her  apron,  Avas  mature  and  liA-ing':  the  navel-string  had 
been  ruptm-ed  close  to  the  abdomen.  (See  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Pickford,  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  371.)  A  more  recent  instance  has  been  reported  by  Mr. 
Dermott.  ('  Lancet,'  March  12,  1853,  p.  245.)  A  young  married  Avoman,  set. 
23,  pregnant  of  her  first  child,  was  delivered  stiddenly  Avhile  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture. The  child,  Avhich  Avas  healthy  and  full-groAvn,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  cord  was  broken  off  Avithin  three  inches  of  the  navel :  it  Avas  separated  as 
cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  diA'ided  by  an  accoucheur.  Excepting  the  production 
of  a  SAvelling  on  the  forehead  from  a  bruise,  the  child  had  sustained  no  injiuy 
by  this  sudden  expulsion.  A  similar  case  occiu-red  to  Dr.  Chevers.  ('  Med. 
Jm-.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  253.)  Dr.  Coleman  ('  Lancet,'  Oct.  1,  1864,  p.  377) 
met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  married  Avoman,  Avhile  standing  by  the  AvindoAvof 
her  bed-room,  Avas  suddenly  delivered  in  his  presence  ;  she  had  had  no  Avarn- 
ing  pains,  and  up  to  an  hour  of  her  delivery  had  been  quite  Avell.  The  child 
had  fallen  on  the  floor,  but  sustained  no  injury  ;  the  navel-string  Avas  rup- 
tured at  one  inch  from  the  abdomen  ;  it  was  bleeding,  but  this  Avas  soon  stopped 
by  a  ligature.  The  mother  and  child  did  Avell.  Mr.  TAvitchell  met  Avith  a 
case  in  Avhich  a  young  Avoman,  ast.  17,  Avas  suddenly  delivered  Avhile  engaged 
in  ironing.  The  child  fell  on  the  floor,  i>uptimng  the  cord  three  inches  from 
the  umbilicus,  but  sustained  no  injury,  ('Lancet,'  1864,  vol,  2,  p.  477.)  M,C,, 
a3t.  23,  single,  Avas  suddenly  delivered  of  afull-groAvn  male  child  at  5.30  a.m., 
January  5,  1864,  She  stated  that  betAveen  4  and  5  a.m.  she  felt  griping  pains. 
She  suspected  that  her  labour  Avas  coming  on,  and  she  Avalked  to  a  friend's 
house,  at  600  yards'  distance,  to  be  confined.  When  she  had  proceeded  half 
Avay,  shcAvas  suddenly  delivered,  Avhile  in  the  erect  position,  and  her  child  fell 
upon  the  pavement.  The  navel-string  Avas  ruptured  transversely  four  inches- 
from  the  navel,  and  the  placenta  Avas  expelled.  She  Avalked  to  the  place  where 
she  intended  to  be  confined,  carrying  the  child,  Avhich  she  had  Avrapped  in  a, 
petticoat.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  Avas  seen  by  a  surgeon ;  he  found  her 
in  bed  looking  perfectly  Avell,  free  from  pain,  and  merely  complaining  of  cold. 
This  Avas  her  first  child  :  it  Avas  Avell  noiu-ished  and  healthy-looking.     The 
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only  injury  which  it  had  sustained  by  the  fall  was  on  the  left  parietal  bone, 
at  the  junction  Avith  the  coronal  suture ;  there  was  here  a  soft  tumotu- between 
two  and  three  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter,  which  was  slightly  ecchymosed. 
Both  mother  and  child  did  well,  and  the  tumour  entirely  disajjpeared  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  The  cord  had  been  tied  after  the  Avoman's  arrival  at  the 
house.  ('Lancet,' vol.  1,  1854,  p.  G37.)  For  another  case  in  which  tmns 
were  suddenly  born  without  any  previous  warning,  see  '  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,'  March  2,  1861.  These  observations  lead  to  the  inference  that  fractures 
of  the  skull  are  not  likely  to  occur,  yet  Ave  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
occurrence  :  hence  a  barrister  is  fully  justified  in  endeavouring  upon  this  groiuid 
to  exculpate  a  person  charged  Avith  child-miu-der. 

Dr.  SAvayne,  of  Bristol,  has  published  in  the/  Association  Journal '  (Oct.  14, 
1853,  p.  901)  a  case  Avhich  shoAvs  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child  may  be 
produced  Avhen  a  Avoman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In  this  instance  there 
wasmerely  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  and  the  cord  Avas  ruptured 
(not  cut)  three  inches  from  the  navel.  The  child  did  not  suffer  from  the  fall, 
and  continued  Avell  until  six  days  after  its  birth,  Avhen  it  Avas  seized  Avith  convul- 
sions and  died.  A  fissure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  Avas  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A  clot  of  blood  Avas  found  in  this  situation 
betAA^een  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  and  there  Avas  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
membranes  ;  Avith  this  exception  there  Avas  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  body. 
Dr.  Tenbern  has  reported  a  case  in  Avhich  the  child  died  from  injiuy  to  the 
head  by  falling  from  the  body  of  the  mother  in  an  unexpected  delivery. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  1,  113.)  The  cause  of  death  Avas  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain ;  and  in  this  case  there  Avas  no  fractiu-e  or  fissm-e  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull.  In  another  case  Avhich  occurred  to  Dr.  Ivlusemann  there  AA'as 
sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  posture,  the  child  falling  Avith  its  head  on  a  deal 
floor.  A  large  fissure  was  found  in  the  right  parietal  bone  and  there  Avas  a  great 
effusion  of  blood,  AAdiich  had  caused  the  death  of  the  child.  There  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  Avoman's  story.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,  1866,  1, 165  ; 
see  also  the  same  journal,  1871,  2,  26.)  In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases  of  de- 
livery in  the  erect  postui'e,  the  umbilical  cord  Avas  torn  through  at  about  tAvo 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  body. 

Dr.  Porter  Smith,  of  Bath,  communicated  to  me  a  case,  Avhich  occm-red  in 
November  1856,  in  which  the  facts  Avere  similar  to  those  above  related.  In 
consequence  of  the  concealment  of  the  body,  hoAvever,  the  mother  Avas  charged 
with  the  murder.  The  right  parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  there  Avas  effu- 
sion of  blood  internally,  but  there  Avas  no  mark  of  external  violence.  The 
cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a  distance  of  tAVO  and  a  half  inches  from  the  navel. 
The  stomach  of  the  child  contained  the  usual  albuminous  and  mucous  matters 
of  the  fffital  state,  Avithout  any  appearance  of  food.  The  lungs  Avere  inflated 
and  highly  crepitant ;  the  foramen  OA'ale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  Avere  in  their 
foetal  condition.  The  child  had  probably  been  droAvned  in  the  discharges  fi-om^ 
AA'-ant  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  AVoman,  Avho  admitted  that  the 
child  fell  from  her  suddenly,  Avas  acquitted.  Dr.  Olshausen  has  published 
four  cases  of  sudden  delivery,  in  each  of  Avhich  the  child  dropped  from  the 
woman,  and  in  tAvo  of  them  there  Avere  fissures  ui  the  parietal  bones.  The 
children  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accidents.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
Sept.  1860  ;  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  279.)  Other  cases  of  rapid 
delivery  in  the  erect  posture  are  reported  in  the  '  Lancet '  (Jan.  5,  1861,  p.  13). 
In  these  there  Avas  no  injtuy  to  the  child,  although  in  one  case  the  deliA^ery 
took  place  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

A  medical  Avitness  AA^ould  find  no  difficrdty  in  determining  the  probability  o£ 
this  explanation  of  the  accidental  origin  of  such  fi-actures,  if  he  Avere  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  connected  Avith  the  delivery.    But  the  acquisition 
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of  this  knowledge  must  be  accidental ;  and  it  will,  in  general,  be  out  of  liis 
power  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  the  fractures  will  be  accompanied  by  incisions, 
punctures,  or  lacerations  of  the  scalp  or  face  :  in  such  cases,  although  the  origin 
of  the  fractin-es  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  alleged  fall  during  parturition, 
the  cause  of  the  [other  injuries  would  still  remain  to  be  explained.  (See 
the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Reeve,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  February  1839,  and  Reg.  v. 
Stevens,  Bodmin  Lent  Ass.  1845.)  Injuries  of  this  nature,  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  bruises  or  contusions  as  well  as  fractures  not  connected  with  each 
other  in  various  parts  of  the  skull,  and  depending  on  different  acts  of 
violence,  would  be  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  accidental  fall.  Dr. 
Caspari  met  with  the  following  case.  A  girl  was  delivered  in  secrecy.  She 
at  first  denied  that  she  had  had  a  child,  but  afterwards  produced  the  dead 
body.  It  was  mature  and  had  breathed.  There  were  some  marks  as  of  pres- 
sure about  the  neck,  and  extensive  elFusions  of  blood  beneath  the  scalp  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  head.  There  was  no  fracture,  but  a  fissure  in  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  head.  She  said  she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  while  standing 
up,  and  found  that  the  child  had  fallen  from  her  and  was  dead.  Dr.  Caspari 
considered  that  this  would  not  explain  the  condition  of  the  head,  which  pre- 
sented the  efiiects,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  distinct  acts  of  violence,  and  the 
death  of  the  child  was  referred  to  the  injui-ies  found  on  the  head.  The  woman 
afterwards  confessed  that  she  Avas  delivered  Avhile  lying  on  the  bed,  and  that 
she  had  then  struck  the  child  on  the  head  and  body  with  a  wooden  shoe.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrs.'  1870,  2,  204.) 

The  following  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Kesteven,  of  Holloway  : — An  inopiest 
Avas  held  in  February  1854  on  the  body  of  a  female  infant,  of  which  a  young- 
woman  had  been  delivered  on  the  21st  of  December  1853.  The  infant  had 
been  born,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  mother,  in  the  pan  of  a  water- 
closet  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  and  was  afterwards  carried  by  her  up 
two  pair  of  stairs,  and  placed  beside  her  in  bed.  She  admitted  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive,  but  stated  that  it  was  dead  when  she  lifted  it  up  from  the 
pan  to  carry  it  to  the  bedrooni.  The  navel-string  was  torn  at  the  distance  of 
four  inches  from  the  abdomen.  The  child,  she  alleged,  had  fallen  into  the 
Avatercloset  pan.  No  trace,  however,  of  blood  or  other  discharge  was  found 
on  or  near  the  seat  of  the  closet ;  while  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cham- 
ber the  floor  was  stained  with  blood,  Avhich  had  been  imperfectly  wiped  up. 
On  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  infant,  it  was  found  to  be  a  Avell -formed 
mature  child,  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  lungs  had  been  fully  expanded 
to  their  margins,  covering  the  heart,  and  floating  on  water  with  or  without  the 
latter  organ.  The  scalp  presented  no  trace  of  injury ;  there  was  only  the 
usual  scalp -tumoiu",  and  on  dividing  the  skin  there  was  some  ecchymosis  at 
this  part.  The  bones  of  the  skull  were  found  extensively  fractured.  There 
was  a  horizontal  fracture  nearly  an  inch  long  over  each  orbital  prominence ; 
upon  the  right  frontal  eminence  the  bone  was  broken  and  depressed,  in  an 
acute  triangular  form,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  parietal  bones 
on  each  side  were  fractured  vertically  fi'om  their  eminences  downwards,  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  on  the  left  side  the  lower  end  of  this 
fissure  was  joined  by  another  of  similar  extent,  passing  horizontally  forwards 
at  a  right-angle  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  Several  smaller  fractures  Avere  found 
at  different  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull ;  they  Avere  not  apparently 
■connected  Avith  each  other.  Within  the  cranium,  blood  Avas  extraA'asated  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  membranes.  No  fractiu-es  Avere  detected 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  mother  alleged  that  the  injuries  to  the  head 
Avere  OAving  to  the  child  having  fallen  into  the  j)an  of  the  closet.  This  ex- 
planation, hoAvever,  AA'^as  inadmissible,  as  it  Avas  very  doubtful  Avhether  the  body 
of  the  child  had  been  in  the  pan  at  all.   Even  supposing  the  child  to  have  thus 
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iallen,  the  distance  was  too  small  to  have  caused  such  an  amount  of  injury 
situated  on  various  parts  of  the  skull ;  besides  Vidiich,  as  the  child  would  have 
passed  in  an  oblique  direction  forwards  from  the  outlet,  it  would  probably 
have  glided  safely  down  by  the  side  of  the  pan.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  injuries  were  inflicted,  it  was  suggested  that  they 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  mother  having  fallen  upon  the  child  on  her 
Avay  upstairs ;  and  this  hypothesis  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  coroner's 
jury.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  child's  death  was  caused  by  the  injuries 
to  the  head ;  and  the  jury  took  what  is  called  a  lenient  view  of  the  facts,  in 
rejecting  the  woman's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  violence,  and  in  assuming 
that  such  a  variety  of  severe  injiu-ies  to  the  bones  of  the  head  could  have  been 
jjroduced  by  the  mother  falling  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  (See  another 
case  in  '  Med,  Times  and  Gaz,'  April  4,  1857,  p.  347,) 

In  Eeg.  v.  Gibson  (Gloucester  Assizes,  1864),  the  medical  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  skull  of  the  child  was  f  ractiu-ed  and  much  blood  was  effused 
on  the  brain.  The  right  lung  contained  air — and  the  left  lung  also,  but  in 
smaller  quantity ;  they  both  floated  on  water.  The  prisoner  admitted  to  the 
Avitness  that  the  child  cried  twice,  and  accounted  for  the  fracture  of  the  skidl 
by  asserting  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  in  a  lane.  She  wrapped  it  up, 
and  soon  afterwards  found  that  it  was  dead.  A  stone  having  blood  and  hair 
iipon  it  was  picked  iip  near  the  body.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  al- 
leged murder.  In  Beg.  v.  Strangeways  (C.  C.  C.  Dec.  1864),  there  was  not  only 
a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  the  throat  was  cut,  and,  according  to 
the  medical  evidence,  Avith  a  knife.  From  the  state  of  the  lungs  it  was  evident 
that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  the  medical  witness  declined  to  say  that  it  had 
had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother.  Tlie  defence  here  was,  that  the 
child  had  dropped  from  her  while  she  Avas  standing  at  her  work,  and  that  it  fell 
on  the  kitchen  fender.  There  AA'ere,  hoAvever,  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  fender, 
and  the  Avound  in  the  throat  Avas  inconsistent  Avith  such  a  statement.  .  The 
medico-legal  importance  of  this  subject  Avill  be  further  apparent  from  the  evi- 
dence given  in  a  case  tried  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  NeAV  York  in  November 
1834.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  18,  p.  44.)  One  of  the  Avitnesses  in  this  case  posi- 
tively denied  that  the  bones  of  the  head  could  be  fractured  by  the  action  of 
the  uterus  dui-ing  parturition  !  It  appeared  highly  probable  that  the  fracture 
had  in  this  instance  been  occasioned  by  the  accidental  fall  of  the  child  during 
delivery ;  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Dr.  Wharrie  has  published  a  case,  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge,  in  Avhicli 
it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  a  child  was  produced  by  the  ex- 
pulsive action  of  the  iiterus.  The  body  had  been  found  secretly  buried ;  it 
Avas  fully  developed,  but  the  child  had  evidently  not  breathed.  The  navel- 
string  had  been  cut  and  tied  ;  six  inches  of  it  still  remained  attached  to  the  body. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  cranium,  near  the  summit,  there  Avas  a  small  effusion 
of  blood :  and  on  removing  this,  a  fissure  half  an  inch  in  length  Avas  found  in 
the  edge  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  close  to  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and 
near  the  posterior  fontanelle.  On  shaving  off  the  hair  there  Avas  no  discoloiu-a- 
tion,  nor  any  mark  on  the  skin  indicative  of  a  bloAV.  There  Avas  no  evidence 
to  show  that  any  violence  had  been  used  to  the  child  at  its  birth,  and  from 
the  description  of  the  fissure,  it  Avas  a  fair  presumption  that  it  had  arisen  from 
the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  dm-ing  delivery.  ('  Cormack's  Monthly 
Jour.'  Nov.  1845,  p.  847.)  The  possible  occurrence  of  an  accidental  injury  of 
this  kind  has  been  strained  in  several  cases  of  child-mui'der,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  fractures  Avhich,  hoAvever,  could  not  be  fairly  assigned  to  such  a  cause, 
A  case  Avas  tried  at  GlasgoAv,  in  April  1852  (case  of  Ann  Incin),  iuAvhich  the 
late  Dr.  Easton  gave  evidence.  There  Avas  no  doubt,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
that  the  child  had  fully  breathed,  and  there  Avas  violence  to  the  head  which 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for  its  death.  The  whole  extent  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  was  deeply  ecchymosed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  lying  beneath  the  ecchymosis.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  parietal  bone 
there  was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  fcir  fully  four  inches,  and  in- 
volving a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side ;  it  was  in  a  continuous 
even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depressed.  The  pericranium,  bones,  and  soft 
parts  in  the  track  of  the  f  ractvu-e  were  deeply  ecchymosed,  Avhile  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  clotted 
blood.  It  was  impossible  to  refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of 
the  uterus  in  delivery,  or  to  violence  applied  after  death.  The  prisoner 
alleged  that  the  child  was  still-born.  (See  '  Edin.  Monthly  Join-.'  June  1825.) 
In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  3Iussett  (Bury  Lent  Assizes,  1856)  the  head  of  a  child 
was  almost  flattened  from  the  violence  sustained.  It  Avas  clear  that  no  fall  or 
other  accident  could  explain  this  condition.  Some  fresh  blood  and  a  single 
hair  were  found  on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar,  for  Avhich  the  prisoner  accounted  by 
stating  that  she  had  there  killed  a  rabbit,  A  microscopical  examination,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  was  human  hair,  and  not  the  hair  of  a  rabbit.  (See  fig. 
106,  vol.  1,  p.  512,  No.  6.)  The  medical  evidence  established  from  the  state 
of  the  lungs  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  that  it  had  had  an  independent 
existence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  reader  will  find  an  elaborate 
medico-legal  paper  on  f  ractiu'es  of  the  skull  in  new-born  children,  by  the  late 
Prof essor  Casper,  in  his  'Vierteljahrsschrift '  (1863,  I,  1,  andbyDr.TViebeckCy 
of  Ilildesheim,  in  the  same  journal,  1871,  1,  86). 

Length  of  the  umbilical  cord. — -It  has  been  recommended  on  these  occasions, 
that  we  should  observe  the  length  of  one  or  both  portions  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  notice  whether  it  is  cut  or  lacerated,  as  these  facts  may,  it  is  presumed, 
throw  some  light  on  the  question.  But  a  medical  witness  can  seldom  procure 
the  entire  cord  for  examination,  although  it  will  generally  be  in  his  power  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  cut  or  lacerated,  by  examining  the  portion  Avhich  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  child.  The  cord  varies  in  length — the  average 
being  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches :  but  it  has  been  met  Avith  so  short  as  six 
inches  ('  Lancet,'  June  13,  1846,  p.  660),  and  even  five  inches  ('  Lancet,'  July 
11,  1846,  p.  49).  In  atAvin-case  Avhich  occurred  to  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Guildford, 
the  cord  Avas  ovlj  four  inches  long.  (See  p.  387,  ante,  also  '  Lancet,'  Aug.  28, 
1841.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  instance,  Avhere  it  Avas  found  twice  tAvisted 
round  the  child's  neck,  it  Avas  fifty-three  inches  long.  Dr.  Churchill  found,  out 
of  391  cases,  that  the  shortest  cord  Avas  tAvelve  inches,  and  the  longest  fifty-foiu* 
inches  in  length.  In  January  1850,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  presented  to  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society  a  cord  fifty-nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  Wood  it  Avas  sixty-one  inches  long,  and  coiled  twice  round 
the  abdomen  of  the  child.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  263.)  As  the  Avliole  of  the 
cord  can  rarely  be  obtained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question,  Avhether 
it  Avas  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  falling  of  the  child  AAdthout  rupture. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  Avhen  the  cord  is  ruptured  from  accidental  causes 
during  deliA'-ery,  the  rupture  takes  place  either  near  to  the  placental  or  the 
navel  end,  more  commonly  Avithin  a  fcAV  inches  of  the  navel.  In  twenty-one 
of  the  cases  observed  by  Klein,  it  Avas  found  to  have  been  forcibly  torn  out  of 
the  abdomen ;  but  it  may  be  torn  or  lacerated  at  any  part  of  its  length,  al- 
though the  rupture  is  commonly  observed  near  to  one  extremity.  Among  the 
cases  of  sudden  delivery  Avhich  occurred  to  Dr.  Olshausen,  the  cord  Avas 
torn  through  at  three  inches  from  the  navel  in  one,  and  no, bleeding  followed. 
In  two  the  cord  Avas  torn  through  its  middle,  and  at  first  there  Avas  great  bleed- 
ing ;  in  three  other  cases  it  Avas  torn  close  to  the  navel,  and  no  bleeding  had 
occurred.  In  four  the  cord  Avas  torn  at  fiA'e  or  six  inches  from  the  navel,  and 
tliere  Avas  no  bleeding,  although  it  remained  untied  for  ten  minutes. 

In  Reg,  v.  Ilartin  (Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1860),  the  medical  witness  Avas 
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asked  by  the  jiicTge  Avlietlier  a  rupture  of  the  cord  might  not  lead  to  fatal  bleed- 
ing. The  above  facts  show  that  a  rupture  of  the  cord  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
even  "when  the  circiunstances  are  unfavourable  to  the  child  by  reason  of  the 
■closeness  of  the  rupture  to  the  abdominal  end.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
examination  of  the  cord  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  origin  of  these  acci- 
-dental  fractures  of  the  cranium  during  delivery. 

Effusions  of  Mood. — In  fi-actures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  new-born 
-children,  the  presence  of  effusions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or  on 
the  membranes  within,  is  one  of  the  most  common  apjaearances.  Effusions  of 
blood  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  new-born 
■children,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  criminal  violence.  Each  case, 
however,  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it.  Effusions  on  the 
iTiembranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  generally  the  results  of  great 
violence  to  the  head.  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  Elsiisser  (Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  2,  228) ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Simon  (in  Horn's 
■'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1864,  2,  50). 

Injuries  accidentally  sustained  in  utero. — A  practitioner  must  remember 
that  if,  Avhile  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  a  female  should  accidentally 
iall,  the  child  may  sustain  an  injury  by  a  blow  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 
This  is  not  to  be  strained  into  a  specious  defence  for  violence  which  has  ob- 
viously occiu-red  subsequently  to  birth,  but  the  fact  itself  is  of  sufficient  import- 
•ance  to  merit  attention,  as  the  following  case  Avill  show : — A  pregnant  woman, 
within  five  days  of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  fell,  while  running,  so  that 
her  abdomen  struck  sharply  against  an  angular  stone.  There  Avas  an  imme- 
diate loss  of  blood,  and  the  movements  of  the  child  ceased.  Four  days  after 
the  accident,  parturition  came  on.  Dr.  Stanelli  found  the  head  of  the  child 
much  enlarged,  and  in  a  putrid  state.  The  woman  died  in  an  hour.  On  exa- 
mining the'  child,  the  skull  was  found  almost  crushed,  the  parietal  having 
become  separated  from  the  temporal  bones  as  if  by  external  violence.  The 
marks  of  injury  were  entirely  confined  to  the  head.  ('  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,' 
l^ov.  7,  1846,  p.  523.) 

In  injiu'ies  of  this  kind  resulting  from  falls,  it  is  j^robable  that  the  child 
Avill  be  born  dead ;  there  may  also  be  marks  of  violence  on  the  abdomen  of 
the  woman.  Some  observers  have  described  cases  in  which  the  limbs  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  have  become  deeply  indented  or  spontaneously  amputated,  by 
the  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  around  them.  ('  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,' 
Jan.  1846,  p.  153.)  It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  these  or  other  accidental 
injuries  before  birth  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  violence  inflicted  on  the  body 
of  a  child  after  its  birth.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  '  Med,  Times  and  Gazette '  (Dec.  10,  1853,  p.  604),  by  Mr.  Mac- 
laughlin,  in  Avhich  a  child  Avas  born  Avitllout  limbs.  It  is  difiicult  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  a  singular  case  as  this ;  but  practically,  it  could 
have  occasioned  no  medico-legal  difficulty  had  the  body  of  the  child  been  found 
dead,  since  the  absence  of  the  limbs  could  not  have  been  referred  to  an  act  of 
■mutilation.  Dr.  H.  Barker,  of  Bedford,  has  directed  attention  to  the  subject 
■of  intra-uterine  fractures,  in  their  pathological  and  medico-legal  relations.  He 
-advises  that  the  bones  of  the  body  should  be  examined  in  reference  to  their 
strength,  osseous  development,  and  other  physical  characters.  It  will  probably 
be  found,  as  in  fractures  in  adidts  from  slight  causes,  that  the  bones  are  un- 
naturally brittle  :  in  such  a  case,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  occur- 
.a-ence  of  an  intra-viterine  fracture,  as  the  resiilt  of  a  fall  diu'ing  pregnancy, 
('  On  Intra-uterine  Fractures,'  p.  21,  1857.) 

Twisting  of  the  nech. — Children  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth 
T^y  the  neck  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displacement  of  the  cervical 
vertebr£e,  with  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  may  occur  and  destroy  life.  Such 
injuries  are  immediately  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the  body.     It  should 
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be  remembered  that  the  neck  of  a  child  is  very  short,  and  that  it  always  pos- 
sesses considerable  mobility. 

Violence  in  self-delivery. — When  the  marks  of  violence  found  on  the  head,, 
neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  an  accidental  fall,  it  is- 
common  to  ascribe  them  to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her  attempts  to 
deliver  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidental  result  of  these- 
efforts.  A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon  the  nature,  situa- 
tion, and  extent  of  the  injuries ;  and  each  must  be  therefore  decided  by  the- 
circumstances  attending  it.  {Reg.  v.  Horder,  Abingdon  Summer  Assizes,  1840; 
Heg.  V.  Trilloe,  Hereford  Summer  Assizes,  1842 ;  and  Beg.  v.  Turner,  Wor- 
cester Winter  Assizes,  1843.)  In  tAvo  of  these  cases  the  children  were  admitted 
to  have  been  born  living :  in  the  one  the  violence  was  chiefly  confined  to  the- 
head,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted ;  in  the  other  the  marks  of  violence  were- 
upon  the  neck,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  These  cases  show  the  ixncer-- 
tainty  attendant  on  this  kind  of  defence.  (For  other  instances,  see  the  '  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Eev.'  vol.  8,  p.  521.)  Sanguineous  tumours  simulating  fractures 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  heads  of  new-born  children  (p.  403,  ante).  These 
depend  on  natural  caiTses,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  marks  of  violence 
■wilfully  inflicted.  (' Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1082.)  They  may  be  known  bythe- 
unrufiled  state  of  the  skin.  A  medical  witness,  however,  should  be  prepared  to- 
allow  that  a  woman  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  o-ndng  to  pain  and  anxiety, 
may  be  deprived  of  all  judgment,  and  may  destroy  her  offspring  without  beings 
conscious  of  what  she  is  doing.  It  is  therefore  a  sound  principle  of  law  that 
mere  appearances  of  violence  on  a  child's  body  are  not  per  se  sufficient,  unless 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  violence  Avas  knowingly  and  intention- 
ally inflicted,  or  the  appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indi- 
cate intentional  murder.  (Alison.)  But,  judging  from  cases  which  have  hitherto 
occurred,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  appearances  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  a  jury  sufficient  to  indicate  wilful  murderous  violence. 

When  the  skull  of  a  new-born  infant  is  found  to  be  fractured,  the  question 
put  to  a  medical  witness  may  be — Is  the  degree  of  injury  such  as  to  be  con-, 
sistent  with  the  view  that  it  was  accidentally  caused  dm-ing  delivery,  either  by 
the  woman  herself,  or  by  some  person  who  was  present  ?  Dr.  Hicks  was  called 
by  a  midwife  to  aid  the  delivery  of  a  woman.  On  examination  he  observed 
that  the  skull  was  fractured  through  the  parietal  bone  on  one  side,  and  there- 
was  a  slight  "fracture  of  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  with  a  scalp-tumour. 
The  head  of  the  child  was  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fractures  had 
been  produced  by  the  midwife  in  her  attempts  to  push  the  head  back  into  the- 
cavity.  The  woman  was  delivered  by  instruments,  and  in  such  a  case  a  wo- 
man would  not  be  able  to  deliver  herself.  In  another  instance  a  new-born 
child  had  a  fracture  through  the  arch  of  the  skull,  from  one  side  to  the  other,, 
and  a  fracture  in  the  frontal  bone  on  one  side.  The  jaw  was  broken,  the- 
angle  of  the  mouth  lacerated,  and  the  arm-bone  (os  humeri)  was  also  frac- 
tured. With  this  amount  of  injury  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  ecchymosis  externally.  The  woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  the- 
child  was  charged  before  a  magistrate  Avith  Avilful  murder ;  and  the  question 
was.  Had  she,  in  attempts  to  aid  delivery,  produced  this  violence  on  the  body^ 
by  seizing  the  head  and  violently  compressing  it,  or  had  the  injuries  resulted! 
from  the  body  falling  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Conflicting  medical  opinions 
Avere  given,  but  Dr.  Hicks,  who  Avas  called  as  a  skilled  expert,  admitted  that 
the  injuries  might  have  been  possibly  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  the  child  in 
her  attempts  at  self-delivery. 

We  have  elscAvhere  considered  hoAv  far  falls  may  produce  fractures  and: 
other  marks  of  violence  on  the  skull  of  a  neAV  born  infant,  but  it  Avill  noAV  be- 
necessary  to  determine  how  far  pressure  on  the  head  may  produce  fractures. 
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whicli  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  o£  miirder.  A  woman  in  self- delivery  can 
only  resort  to  pressure.  Dr.  Hicks  performed  various  experiments  on  the 
heads  of  still-born  infants.  In  one  instance  hj  sudden  lateral  pressure  he 
produced  a  fracture  through  the  arch  of  the  cranium,  iDut  the  bones  generally 
yielded  to  the  force  without  breaking.  When,  however,  one  side  of  the  head 
was  laid  on  a  hard  and  resisting  surface  like  the  floor,  and  the  other  side  was 
compressed  firmly  and  suddenly,  a  fracture  was  produced  in  the  parietal  bone 
to  the  centre,  although  the  bones  of  the  head  were  firmly  ossified.  In  two 
other  experiments  on  large  children  with  firmly  ossified  skidls,  lateral  pres- 
sure with  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  caused  no  fracture  or  injury  such  as 
could  be  mistaken  for  homicidal  violence.  There  was  a  fissure  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  the  left  parietal  bone,  produced  not  so  much  by  pressure  as  by  an 
indentation  of  the  bone.  The  appearances  produced  by  pressure  on  the  head 
of  a  still-born  child,  after  a  severe  laboiu',  were  as  follows  : — there  Avas  a  large 
bloody  scalp-tumour  over  the  right  parietal  and  occipital  bones ;  liquid  blood 
oozed  out  on  section ;  and  the  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  skull  were  highly 
congested,  especially  on  the  part  beneath  the  scalp-tumour.  The  fissure  pro- 
duced on  the  jDarietal  bone  was,  however,  too  slight  to  be  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  homicidal  violence.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Casper,  '  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift,'  1863,  1,  20.)  It  follows,  from  these  experiments  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  new-born  children,  that  fi-actru'es  of  the  skull  are  not  easily  pro- 
duced imder  the  conditions  in  which  a  woman  would  be  placed  in  dehvering 
herself.  The  bones,  as  in  natural  delivery,  yield  to  great  pressm-e  without 
breaking.  Their  composition  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  the  yielding  of  the  parts 
in  the  situation  of  the  siitures,  tend  to  counteract  the  effects  of  manual  violence 
thus  applied  to  the  head. 

Severe  fractures  with  great  depression  of  the  bones,  and  the  co-existence  of 
lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  with  severe  injuries  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  their  production  in  self-delivery.  Never- 
theless, as  in  the  following  case  (Meg.  v.  Sheppard^  Winchester  Winter  Assizes, 
1863),. such  violence  even  when  plainly  homicidal  may,  under  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  be  treated  as  accidental.  The  medical  evidence  in  this  case  showed 
that  the  new-born  child  had  breathed,  and  there  was  no  apparent  natural  cause 
for  death.  There  were  marks  of  finger-nails  on  the  neck,  evidently  indicating 
attempted  strangulation.  The  bones  on  each  side  of  the  head  were  crushed 
inwards  ;  there  was  much  blood  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull, 
and  this  had  caused  pressure  on  the  brain.  A  fall  from  a  standing  labour,  or 
accidental  force  applied  during  delivery,  cotild  not  have  produced  these  ap- 
pearances. They  were  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  two  medical  witnesses,  by  the 
direct  application  of  violence  to  the  head  of  the  child,  and  more  than  one  blow 
must  have  been  given  to  have  produced  them.  In  charging  the  jury  upon  the 
cause  of  death,  the  learned  judge  is  rejDorted  to  have  said : — '  The  medical 
men  had  attributed  it  to  the  combined  effect  of  strangulation  and  violence  to 
the  head.  It  might,  however,  be  a  theory  that  the  struggles  of  a  young  woman 
during  parturition  might  have  occasioned  the  injuries,  or  she  might  in  her  weak- 
ness have  fallen  upon  the  child  while  on  the  floor.  Did  the  medical  evidence 
satisfy  them  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  yoimg  woman  had  murdered 
her  child  ?  '  The  jury  retiu-ned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  It  is  obvious  from 
this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  amount  of 
violence  affecting  the  head  of  a  new-born  child  which  might  not  be  theoreti- 
cally assigned  to  the  act  of  a  woman  in  self-delivery  :  medical  facts  and  opinions 
are  generally  disregarded  in  these  cases. 

Conclusions. — The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  contents  of  this 
chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  new-born  child  may  die  from  violent  causes  of  an  accidental  nature. 
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2.  That  some  fonns  of  violent  death  ai<e  not  necessarily  attended  Avith  ex- 
ternal signs  indicative  of  violence. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  during  delivery. 

4.  That  the  usual  marks  of  death  from  suffocation  or  drowning  are  not 
apparent,  except  in  the  bodies  of  children  which  have  breathed. 

5.  That  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  may  often  furnish  important  evi- 
dence. 

6.  That  some  females  recently  delivered  may  have  strength  to  exert  them- 
selves and  walk  great  distances. 

7.  That  a  new-born  child  may  speedily  die  from  exposure  to  cold  or  from 
want  of  food. 

8.  That  slight  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  uterus  on  the  head  of  the  child  during  delivery. 

9.  That  women  may  be  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  an  erect  posture  : 
the  umbilical  cord  is  under  these  circumstances  sometimes  ruptured,  and  the 
child  may  or  may  not  sustain  injury  by  the  fall. 

10.  That  the  violence  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  may  be  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  attempts  innocently  made  by  a  female  to  aid  her  delivei-y. 


CHAPTER   83. 

DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  STRANGULATION STRANGULATION  BY  THE  NAVEL- 
STRING — ACCIDENTAL  MARKS  RESEMBLING  THOSE  OF  STRANGULATION  —  CONSTRIC- 
TION   BEFORE    AND    AFTER    DEATH — BEFORE    AND    AFTER    RESPIRATION BEFORE 

AND  AFTER  ENTIRE  BIRTH BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  SEVERANCE  OF    THE  NAVEL- 
STRING — CONSTRICTION    WITHOUT    ECCHYMOSIS — DEATH    FROM    POISONING. 

Among  the  forms  of  violent  death  which  are  almost  always  attended  with  ap- 
pearances indicative  of  criminal  design  are  the  following  : — . 

7.    STRANGULATION. 

The  destruction  of  a  ncAV-born  child  by  strangulation  is  not  an  unfrequent 
form  of  child-murder  :  and  here  a  medical  jurist  has  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty, that  the  strangulation  may  have  been  accidentally  produced  by  the  twist- 
ing or  coiling  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  the  neck  Avhile  in  the  uterus  (see 
p.  388,  ante)  or  during  delivery.  We  must  not  hastily  conclude,  from  the  red 
and  swollen  appearance  of  the  head  and  face  of  a  child  when  found  dead,  that 
it  has  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  errors  were 
formerly  made  Avith  respect  to  this  appearance ;  for  Dr.  Hunter  observes, — 
'  When  a  child's  head  or  face  looks  SAVollen,  and  is  very  red  or  black,  the  Aailgar, 
because  hanged  people  look  so,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
strangled.  But  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  midAvifery  knoAv  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  in  natural  births,  and  that  the  sAvelling  and  deep 
colour  go  gradually  off  if  the  child  live  but  a  fcAV  days.  This  appearance  is 
particularly  observable  in  those  cases  Avhere  the  navel-string  happens  to  gird 
the  child's  neck,  and  AA'here  its  head  happens  to  be  born  some  time  before  its 
body.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  27.) 

Strangulation  hij  the  navel-string. — Strangulation  by  the  navel-string  can 
of  course  refer  to  those  cases  only  in  Avhich  it  becomes  firmly  tAvisted  round  the 
neck  after  the  respiratory  process  has  been  established.     This  is  rather  a  rare 
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occnrrence,  because  under  these  circumstances  death  more  commonly  takes 
place  by  compression  of  the  cord,  and  by  the  consequent  arrest  of  circulation 
before  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed.  The  only  internal  appearance  met 
with  in  death  from  this  cause  is  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The 
presence  of  ecchymosis  on  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  livid  ity  of  the  face,  is  very 
common  in  new-born  children  when  the  labour  has  been  tedious  and  difficult ; 
and  therefore,  unless  there  were  some  distinct  marks  of  pressure  about  the 
neck,  with  a  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  such  appearances  would  not  justify  any 
suspicion  of  death  fi-om  strangulation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  strangulation  produced  by  the  wilful  appli- 
cation of  any  constricting  force  to  the  neck,  would  be  known  from  the  acci- 
dental strangulation  caused  by  the  cord,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case 
there  Avould  be  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  mark  or  depression  on  the  neck.  But 
it  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  such  a  mark  is  not  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  homicidal  strangulation.  Severe  violence  to  the  neck  commonly  pro- 
duces in  the  seat  of  constriction  not  only  ecchymosis,  but  a  laceration  of  the 
skin,  muscles,  and  Avindpipe ;  but  these  appearances  are  not  ahvays  found.  In 
April  1861  Dr.  Evans,  of  Sunderland,  commimicated  to  me  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  a  neAV-born  child  Avhich  had  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  Great 
violence  had  been  used,  but  there  Avas  no  trace  of  discolouration  in  the  course 
of  the  ligature,  or  of  ecchymosis  in  the  tissues  beneath.  The  muscles  com- 
pressed Avere  very  dark  in  colour.  The  skin  had  been  so  compressed  as  to  giA'e 
the  impression  of  coarse  toAvelling  of  a  close  texture  having  been  used.  In 
most  cases  Avhen  a  ligature  is  applied  during  life  the  skin  on  each  side  becomes 
much  SAvoUen,  and  presents  an  oedematous  character.  This  indicates  an  ajopli- 
cation  of  violence  Avhen  there  is  still  some  vital  poAver  in  the  body  of  the  child. 
The  naA'el- string  itself  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  constriction,  and  the  mark 
or  depression  may  sometimes  present  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Among- 
various  cases  Avhich  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement,  is  the  fol- 
loAA'ing,  reported  by  Mr.  Foster.  In  April  1846  he  Avas  summoned  to  attend 
a  lady  in  labour  Avith  her  first  child.  The  labour  Avas  of  a  lingering  kind, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  head ;  and  the  child  came  into  the  Avorld  dead.  The 
navel-string  Avas  found  coiled  three  times  round  the  neck,  passing  under  the 
right  armpit ;  and  upon  removing  it,  three  parallel  discoloured  depressions  Avere 
distinctly  evident.  These  extended  completely  round  the  neck,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  course  taken  by  the  coils.  The  child  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  strangled.  ('  ]\Ied.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  Had  this  child  been  born 
secretly,  and  the  cord  removed,  this  state  of  the  neck  might  have  created  a 
strong  suspicion  of  homicidal  violence.  Strangulation  after  birth  could  not,. 
hoAvever,  have  been  alleged,  because  there  Avould  have  been  no  proof  of  respi- 
ration. When  a  blue  mark  is  found  on  the  neck  of  a  child  Avhose  lungs  retain 
their  foetal  characters,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  cceteris  paribus,  that  it  has  been 
accidentally  occasioned  by  the  tAvisting  of  the  u.mbilical  cord  during  delivery. 
Mr.  Price  has  communicated  to  the  same  jotirnal  the  account  of  a  case  in  Avhich 
the  cord,  Avhich  Avas  short,  Avas  so  tightly  tAvisted  around  the  neck  of  the  child, 
that  he  Avas  compelled  to  divide  it  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished. 
There  Avas  in  this  instance  a  deep  grooA'e  formed  on  the  neck,  conveying  the 
impression  to  himself  and  a  medical  friend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  knoAV- 
ledge  of  the  facts,  they  Avould  have  been  prepared  to  say  that  the  child  had 
been  AvilfuUy  strangled  by  a  rope.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  a'oI.  38,  p.  40.)  A  diagnosis 
might  have  been  formed,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  examining  the  state  of 
the  lungs.  Dr.  Mutter  met  Avith  a  case  in  Avhich  a  child  Avas  born  dead,  and 
the  cord  Avas  tightly  tAvisted  round  its  neck ;  AA^hen  removed,  the  neck  exhibited 
a  livid  circle  of  a  finger's  breadth,  smooth  and  shining ;  but  on  cutting  into  this 
mark,  no  subcutaneous  ecchymosis  Avas  found.  ('  North.  Jour.  Med.'  Jan.  1845, 
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p.  190.)  In  Reg.  v.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1860),  tlie  material  question 
was,  Avliether  a  mark  round  tlie  neck  had  been  caused  accidentally  by  the 
navel-string  :  this  was  denied  by  the  medical  witness.  This  question  also  arose 
in  another  important  case — Eeg.  Y.Pyne  (Gloucester  Winter  Assizes,  1858). 
Dr.  Williamson,  of  Leitb,  has  directed  attention  to  an  important  fact  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  new-born  child,  and  the  medical  opinions 
Avhich  may  be  expressed  ft-om  their  condition  as  furnishing  evidence  of  live- 
birth.  Referring  to  Mr.  Price's  case,  in  which  the  cord  was  tightly  twisted 
round  the  neck  of  the  child,  he  states  that  in  similar  cases  which  have  occurred 
to  himself,  the  child  has  breathed  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  head ;  but, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  the  child  would  have  been  strangled  and 
born  dead  unless  he  had  divided  it.  Thus,  then,  a  child  might  die  apparently 
strangled,  and  not  be  born  alive,  although  it  might  have  so  breathed  during 
birth  that  the  lungs  would  present  all  the  characters  of  respiration.  If  the 
circumstances  were  not  known,  a  medical  man  might  be  led  to  say  that  the 
■child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  ('Edin. 
Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1858,  p.  714.)  The  proof  of  respiration,  as  it  has  been  else- 
where stated,  is  not  a  proof  of  live-birth  (p.  358,  ante). 

From  these  cases  it  will  be  perceived  that  ecchymosis  in  the  depression  llir- 
uishes  no  distinction  between  constriction  produced  by  criminal  means  and 
that  which  may  result  accidentally  fi'om  the  navel-string.  In  the  following- 
case  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  127),  a  woman  charged  Avith  the  murder  of  her 
child  by  strangulation  ajspears  to  have  been  unju.stly  condemned.  The  child 
had  fully  and  perfectly  respued  : — the  lungs  weighed  one  thousand  grains,  and, 
when  divided,  every  portion  floated  on  water,  even  after  firm  compression. 
There  was  a  circular  depression  on  the  neck,  which  was  superficially  ecchy- 
mosed  in  some  parts.  From  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  this  appeared  to  have 
been  a  case  in  which  a  mark  on  the  neck  was  accidentally  produced  by  the 
umbilical  cord,  during  attempts  at  self-delivery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  :  she 
Avas  nevertheless  convicted  and  condemned  to  a  severe  pimishment,  chiefly  from 
the  opinion  expressed  by  two  medical  witnesses,  that  a  soft  and  yielding  sub- 
stance like  the  umbilical  cord  could  not  produce  a  depression  and  ecchymosis 
on  the  neck  of  a  child  during  birth.  They  attributed  the  mark  to  the  wilful 
application  of  a  ligature  like  a  garter ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Negrier 
clearly  show  that  the  umbilical  cord  has  sufficient  strength  to  produce  fatal  con- 
striction ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  loc.  cit.). 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  'Annales  d'Hygiene '  (at  p.  428)  will  be  found  the 
report  of  another  case,  suggesting  many  important  reflections  in  regard  to  the 
medical  jurisprudence  of  infanticide.  In  this  instance  the  navel-string  and 
the  membranes  were  actually  used  by  the  woman  as  a  means  of  strangulation ; 
the  child  had  not  breathed,  but  was  thereby  prevented  from  breathing.  There 
was  superficial  ecchymosis  on  each  side  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  child  Avas  born  with  the  cord  aromad  its  neck,  and  that 
it  Avas  from  this  circumstance  accidentally  strangled  ;  but  the  medical  evidence 
tended  to  show  that  the  cord  had  been  violently  stretched,  and  employed  as  a 
means  of  strangulation.  The  child  had  not  breathed^  and  the  medical  Avit- 
nesses  considered  that  it  had  been  born  dead,  OAving  to  the  violence  tised  by 
the  woman.  The  cause  of  death  here  was  certainly  not  strangulation,  but 
arrested  circulation.  In  the  meantime,  the  case  proves  that  ecchymosis  (a  blue 
mark)  maybe  the  result  of  violent  constriction  produced  by  the  navel-string. 
(See  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  J/arifm, Leaves  Lent  Assizes,  1860;  Henke's  'Zeitschrift,'  . 
1837,  4,  352  ;  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1838,  p.  282 ;  and  Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  2,  55.)  A  case  occiured  to  Mr.  M'Cann.  in  Sep- 
tember 1838.  in  Avhich  the  navel-string,  Avhich  was  of  its  full  length,  had  been 
used  as  the  means  of  strangulation.     It  Avas  twisted  once  round  the  neck. 
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passed  under  the  left  arm,  over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  neck  agaui,  form- 
ing a  noose  or  knot,  Avhich,  pressing  upon  the  throat,  must  have  caused  strangu- 
lation, as  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and  there  Avere  other  clear  indications  of 
the  child  having  been  strangled.  The  hydrostatic  test  applied  to  the  lungs 
proved  that  respiration  had  been  performed. 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  deep,  broad,  much  ecchymosed,  and  there  is 
extravasation  of  blood  beneath,  Avith  injury  to  the  muscles  or  trachea,  and 
Tuffling  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  these  appear- 
ances to  accidental  pressure  by  the  navel-string.  The  lividity  produced  by 
it  in  the  cases  hitherto  observed  has  been  only  slight  and  partial,  and  imac- 
(Companied  by  laceration  of  the  skin,  or  injiuy  to  deep-seated  parts.  (For  an 
instructive  case  in  reference  to  this  point,  by  Dr.  Scott,  see  '  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  G2.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  homicidal  strangulation, 
anuch  more  violence  being  used  than  is  necessary  for  destroying  life,  we  may 
■commonly  expect  to  find  great  ecchymosis  and  extensive  injury  to  the  sur- 
Tounding  soft  parts.  On  some  occasions  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  round  the  neck ;  or,  if  this  be 
mot  found,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  having  been  used  will  be  discovered  in 
the  indentations  or  irregularly-ecchymosed  spots  left  on  the  skin — the  de- 
pressed portions  of  skin  being  generally  white,  and  the  raised  edges  livid  or 
^edematous. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  child  can  be  born  with  the  navel-string  so 
tightly  round  the  neck  as  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  skin  and  ecchy- 
mosis, i.e.  to  simulate  homicidal  strangulation,  and  at  the  same  time  perform 
the  act  of  respiration  fully  and  completely.  It  is  important,  therefore,  when 
this  hypothesis  is  raised  in  order  to  account  for  a  suspicious  mark  on  the  neck, 
to  examine  closely  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Unless  the  cord  is  designedly  put 
roimd  the  neck  of  the  child  after  the  head  has  protruded,  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pulsive efforts  of  the  uterus,  when  a  coil  has  become  accidentalhi  twisted  round 
the  neck,  would  be  to  tighten  it,  compress  the  vessels,  and  kill  the  child  by 
arresting  the  maternal  circulation,  at  the  same  time  that  this  pressure  would 
effectually  prevent  the  act  of  breathing.  Hence  the  lungs  usually  present 
the  appeai-ances  met  with  in  still-born  children  generally ;  but  the  case  which 
occim-ed  to  Dr.  Williamson  (p.  418)  shows  that  this  state  of  things  may  some- 
times occur,  and  that  a  child  may  breathe,  and  die  strangled  by  the  umbilical 
cord  before  its  body  is  entirely  born.  Medical  Avitnesses,  hoAvever,  should  not 
be  too  ready  to  accept  such  a  suggestion :  a  careful  examination  of  the  neck 
Avill  shoAV  whether  a  ligature  has  or  has  not  been  Avilfully  applied  after  birth. 
In  Reg.  v.  Robinson  (LcAves  Summer  Assizes,  1853),  there  Avas  around  the 
neck  a  mark  of  a  ligature  Avhich  had  been  tied  very  tiglitli/.  The  child  had 
fully  breathed,  and  according  to  the  medical  evidence  it  had  died  from  stran- 
gulation, oAving  to  an  accidental  tAvisting  of  the  cord  during  delivery.  {Reg. 
V.  Pratley,  Oxford  Summer  Assizes,  1853.)  In  examining  a  suspicious  mark 
round  the  neck  of  a  new-born  infant,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  it  does 
not,  by  its  form  or  course,  present  some  peculiar  indentations  or  irregularities^ 
Avhich  may  render  it  certain  that  some  kind  of  ligature  has  been  AvilfuUy  em,-;, 
ployed  after  birth.  When  it  is  found  that  a  child  has  fully  breathed,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deeply-ecchymosed  or  an  oedematous  mark  on  the  neck  Avith  injury 
to  the  skin  and  muscles  is,  cceteris  paribus,  presumptive  of  homicidal  strangu- 
lation. Death  from  accidental  constriction  by  the  cord  during  delivery  shoidd, 
as  a  general  rule,  leave  the  kings  in  their  foetal  condition. 

Marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  may  be  accidentally  produced  by  the  navel- 
string  AAdthout  necessarily  destroying  the  child's  life.  Tavo  cases  of  this  kind 
are  reported  by  Professor  Busch  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  10,  p.  579)  : 
thus  a  child  may  be  destroyed  without  ecchymosis  being  a  necessary  conse- 
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quence  of  the  constriction  produced  by  it.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Hanff,  Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift,'  1836,  Erg.  H. ;  also  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieii,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 
1,  149.)  There  is  much  less  risk  of  strangulation  from  twisting  of  the  cord 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Out  of  190  cases,  Dr.  Churchill  foimd  the  cord 
round  the  neck  in  fifty-two  children,  and  the  shortest  cord  so  disposed  was 
eighteen  inches  long  ;  Dr.  Negrier  found  it  round  the  neck  in  twenty  cases  out 
of  16G  natiiral  labours.     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  137.) 

Insulated  or  detached  marks  of  ecchymosis,  as  from  local  pressiu'e  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  twisting  of  the  navel-string. 
Other  accidental  causes  may,  however,  here  come  into  operation.  In  Her/,  v. 
Sampson  (Bodmin  Lent  Assizes,  1853),  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a  mark 
on  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  it  was  charged  against  the  prisoner  that  this  had 
been  caused  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  i.e.  by  pinching  the  windpipe.  The 
mark  was  described  as  being  of  a  red  colour,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length  ;  it  was  suggested  in  defence,  that  it  might  have  been  produced  by  the- 
tying  of  a  cap.  The  medical  witness  stated  that  it  Avas  below  the  spot  where 
a  cap  would  be  generally  tied,  but  the  mark  might  by  possibility  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  knot  of  a  tie.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  admitting 
tills  kind  of  defence,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  tying  of  a  cap  may  have  been 
the  means  by  which  death  by  strangulation  Avas  effected. 

The  apj)earances  met  Avith  in  the  body  in  death  from  strangulation  have 
been  elseAvhere  fully  considered  (p.  60,  ante).  The  facts  of  a  case  commxmi- 
cated  to  me,  in  March  1865,  by  Mr.  Cann,  of  DaAvlish,  Avill  serve  to  show  the 
appearances  as  they  may  present  themselves  in  a  new-born  child.  A  raaid- 
servant  in  a  family  Avas  secretly  deliA'ered  of  a  child.  When  the  body  Avas 
found,  it  Avas  observed  to  be  full-groAvn,  and  there  Avas  a  piece  of  tape  Avhicb 
Avent  twice  round  the  neck,  and  had  been  tied  tightly  in  a  boAV.  The  tongue  pro- 
truded between  the  lips  ;  tAVO  deep  furroAvs  were  foimd  round  the  neck  after  the 
removal  of  the  tape  ;  there  Avas  great  oedema  Avith  SAvelling  of  the  skin  betAveen 
and  above  them,  and  the  right  hand  Avas  clenched.  The  lungs  Avereof  a  light-red 
colour  :  they  filled  the  chest,  Avere  highly  crepitant,  and  floated  readily  on  Avater^ 
even  Avhen  diAaded  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  these  had  been  submitted  to  strong- 
pressure.  They  Aveighed,  hoAvever,  only  626  grains.  The  heart  Avas  healthy  r 
the  right  side  contained  some  coagula  of  blood — the  left  side  was  empty  ;  the 
foramen  ovale  Avas  open.  The  scalp  Avas  much  congested,  the  congestions  almost 
amountmg  to  small  effusions  of  blood  ;  the  pia  mater  AA^as  also  congested.  The 
inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  Avere,  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive  and 
that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  The  lungs  were  as  light  as  they  usually 
are  in  the  fcetal  state,  shoAving  that,  although  they  had  received  air,  the  prd- 
monary  circulation  had  not  been  perfectly  established. 

Accidental  marlcs  resembling  those  of  strangulation. — On  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  of  a  child  a  mark  or  depression  is  sometimes  accidentally  produced  by 
forcibly  bending  the  head  forwards  on  the  chest,  especially  Avhen  this  has  been 
done  rejDcatedly  and  recently  after  death,  Avhile  the  body  is  Avarm.  It  may  occur, 
also,  as  an  accident  during  labour.  Such  a  mark  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
effect  of  homicidal  violence.  It  has  been  a  question  whether,  independently  of 
the  constriction  produced  by  the  umbilical  cord,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  might 
not  cause,  during  its  contractions,  an  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  neck.  I  am. 
not  aAvare  that  there  is  any  case  reported  Avhich  bears  out  this  vieAV ;  and  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  any  such  result  should  foUoAV. 

The  discolouration  may  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches — situated  in  the 
forepart  of  the  neck,  and  evidently  not  arising  from  the  employment  of  any 
ligature.  These  marks  may  depend  on  the  forcible  aj^plication  of  the  fingers  to 
the  neck  of  the  child,  and  the  indentations  have  been  knoAvn  to  correspond — a 
fact  Avhich  has  fit  pjice  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  pressiu-e  and  the  mode 
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of  death.     Impressions  of  nails  or  fingers  on  the  neck  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  they  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  at  strangulation.     Accident 
during  self-delivery  may  lead  to  their  production.     (See  case  by  Dr.  Adara- 
kie^yicz,  of  Eastenburg,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1808,  2,  308.)     At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  superficial  mottling  of  the  skin  occurs 
after  death  in  new-born  infants,  in  parts  where  moderate  joressure  only  may 
have  been  accidentally  made.     This  would  not  be  attended  Avith  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  its  true  natiu'e  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing  the 
discoloured  spots  with  the  sru-rouiMing  skin.     It  may  be  alleged,  in  defence, 
that  such marks  might  have  been  accidentally  produced.      1.  By  the  forcible 
pressiu-e  produced  by  the  child's  head  during  laboiu-,  an  explanation  which  is 
Jiighly  improbable,  if  respiration  has  been  performed — although  a  child  has 
been  known  to  breathe  in  breech-presentations,  while  the  head  was  still  in 
the  vagina.     2.  They  will  be  more  commonly  referred  to  a  violent  attempt 
made  by  a  Avoman  at  self-delivery,  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain.     This  expla- 
nation is  admissible,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries  which,  by  any  reason- 
able construction,  might  be  received  during  labour ;   but  supposing  the  marks 
.to  have  been  certainly  produced  after  the  complete  birth  of  the  body,  it  will 
not  of  coiu'se  apply.     The  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Anclife  (Nottingham  Lent 
Assizes,  1842)  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  attention;   for  it  aj)pears  to  me  to 
^how  that  a  defence  of  this  kind  may  be  sometimes  strained.     The  evidence 
proved  that  the  prisoner  was  delivered  of  a  child,  tmder  much  suffering,  on 
a  stone  floor,  and  in  the  presence  of  another  woman- — a  witness.     The  child 
was  born  alive,  and  Avas  heard  to   cry  several  times.     The  witness  left  it  in 
charge  of  its  mother,  and  on  returning  shortly  afterAvards,  she  found  it  dead 
with  black  marks  upon  its  throat.     The  female  midwife,  Avho  separated  the 
child  from  the  mother,  deposed  that  it  gave  a  sort  of  half-cry  :   she  thought 
it  Avas  dead  Avhen  she  first  saAv  it,  and  the  marks  on  the  neck  Avere  not  more 
than  a  Avoman  might  have  caused  in  attempting  to  deliver  herself.  The  medi- 
cal evidence  proved  that  there  Avere  many  ecchymosed  marks  about  the  throat 
-of  the  child,  as  Avell  as  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  blood  Avas  effused 
beneatli  them.     The  marks  might  have  been  produced  by  the  fingers  ;  death 
liad  been  caused  by  pressure  on  the  Avindpipe.     The  judge  left  it  to  tlie  jury 
to  say  Avhether  the  marks  of  violence  might  not  have  been  unconsciously  in- 
ilicted  by  the  prisoner  herself  during  labom-.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
■'jiot  guilty.'    (See  also  a  case  by  Bellot,  .'  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  2,  205.)     Prof. 
.■Skrzeczka  has  reported  tAvo  cases  of  some  interest  in  Avhich  effusions  of  blood 
were  found  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  neck  of  new-born  children.    Such  an 
appearance  might  induce  a  medical  Avitness  to  affirm  that  great  violence  had 
been  applied  to  the  neck  with  criminal  intention.     The  fact  is,  hoAvever,  they 
may  be  often  OAving  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Avoman  in  self-delivery.  (Horn's  • 
'Vierteljahrs.'  1869,  1,  129;   '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  231.) 

It  is  obvious  from  numerous  acquittals  that  a  jury  are  ready  to  act  itpon 
any  suggestions,  hoAvever  improbable,  to  accomit  for  marks  of  violence  on  the 
neck  of  a  ncAv-born  child.  In  Reg.  v.  Ashton  (LcAves  Lent  Assizes,  1858),  it 
was  j)roved  by  the  medical  evidence  that  the  child  Avas  found  dead  in  the  soil 
of  a  privy  Avith  a  piece  of  riband  tied  tightly  round  the  neck,  the  mark 
of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  tAvo  deep  cuts  in  the  throat,  and  about  seventeen  punc- 
tured Avounds  on  the  body,  of  Avhich  one  had  penetrated  the  heart.  The  medi- 
cal Avitness  stated  he  had  no  doubt  the  child  Avas  born  alive,  and  that  these 
injuries  Avere  the  caiise  of  death.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  suggested  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  existence  after  entire  birth  of  the  body,  and  the  injuries 
found  on  the  child  Avere  '  very  probably  the  result  of  accident  in  the  course  of 
self-delivery  by  an  unhappy  young  creature  like  the  prisoner! '  The  jury 
accepted  this  lenient  but  inconsistent  view  of  the  medical  facts,  and  acquitted 
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lier  of  the  murder.  In  Eeg.  v,  Parlcinson  (LiTerpool  Lent  Assizes,  1859), 
some  suspicious  marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  Avere  referred  to  the  accidental 
tightening  of  the  string  of  a  cap.  The  cases  of  Beg.  v.  Money  (Norfolk  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1858),  and  Beg:  v.  Grachj  (Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1858),  fur- 
nish additional  illustrations  of  the  impunity  -with  which  new-born  children 
may  be  destroyed  by  strangulation. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the  necks 
of  new-born  children,  Mr.  Harvey  has  pointed  out  one  of  a  singular  kind.  In 
February  1846   he  was  jjresent  at  a  deli-^ery  in  which  a  child  was  expelled 
rather  suddenly  ;   and  after  making  two  or  three  convulsive  gasps,  it  died. 
Whilst  endeavouring  to  restore  animation,  he  observed  a  bright-red  mark  ex- 
tending completely  across  the  upper  and  forepart  of    the  neck,  from  one  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  strangulation 
Avith  a  cord,  except  that  the  mark  Avas  not  continued  round  to  the  back  of  the 
neck.     It  Avas  of  a  A'ivid  red  colour,  and  not  like  a  bruise  or  ecchymosis  :  it 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  recent  excoriation.     It  Avas  most  clearly- 
defined  in  front,  AA'here  it  Avas  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it 
became  diffused  at  the   sides.     The  face  Avas  not  SAvoUen,  and  there  Avas  nO' 
fulness  of  the  veins.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  379.)     A  distinction  in  this  in- 
stance might  have  been  based  upon  the  colour  of  the  mark — the  unabraded 
state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  congestion  of  the  face  and  venous- 
system.     Nevertheless,  the  case  is  of  some  importance,  and  the  facts  shoidd 
be  borne  in  mind   during  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  ncAV-born  child 
alleged  to  have  been  strangled.     Another  case,  Avhich  Avasthe  subject  of  a  co- 
roner's inquest,  Avas  published  by  Mr.  Rose  in  the  same  joiirnal( vol.  37,  p.  530),. 
in  Avhich  red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  neAV-born  child  Avere  mis- 
taken for  the  effects  of  A'iolence  applied  to  the  nostrils  during  a  supposed  attem2:)t 
at  suffocation.  Mr.  Eose  examined  them  closely,  and  considered  that  they  Avere 
na^vi  (mother's  marks),  and  had  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  death  of  the  infant. 
Constriction  before  or  after  death — before  or  after  respiration. — A  medical 
Avitness  is  sometimes  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  he  Avill  undertake  ta 
swear  that  the  ligature  or  the  fingers  had  been  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child 
before  or  after  its  death,  or  before  or  after  it  had  breathed.     It  is  proper  to 
observe  that,  so  far  as  external  marks  of  strangulation  are  concerned,  there  is- 
no  difference   in  the  appearances,  Avhether  the  constriction  takes  place  during- 
lif e,  or  immediately  after  death,  Avhile  the  body  is  Avarm.  Casper's  experiments 
render  it  highly  probable  that  Avhen  a  constricting  force  is  applied  to  the  neck 
of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  ivithin  an  hour  after  death,  the  marks  cannot  Avith 
certainty  be  distinguished  by  any  appearance  from  those  made  on  a  living- 
body.     (' Wochenschrift,'  Jan.  1837  ;   see  also  p.  63,  ante.)     With  regard  to 
the  second  j^oint.  it  may  be  stated,  that  Avhether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not, 
provided  it  is  living  and  the  blood  circulating,  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck 
Avill  present  precisely  the  same  characters.     The  foUoAving  instance  is  related 
by  Casper: — The  body  of  a  ncAv-born  child  Avas  found  concealed  in  a  cellar, 
and  the   mother  Avas  charged  Avith  having  murdered  it.     She  confessed  that 
she  had  heard  the  child  cry  at  the  birth,  but  that  it  soon  died.     In  about  an 
hour  afterAvards,  she  tied  tightly  round  its  neck  a  band  made  of  a  fcAV  straAvs, 
Avhich  she  hastily  tAvisted  together,  in  order,  as  she  alleged, '  to  prevent  it  from 
awaking.'     On  the  fifth  day  the  body  Avas  examined :  the  child  Avas  mature, 
Avell  formed,  and  had  evidently  breathed.     The  examiners  referred  death  to 
strangulation ;   the  Avoman  Avas  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.     An  appeal  Avas  made   against  this  sentence,  and   Casper's  opinion  Avas 
called  for  on  the  propriety  of  the  medical  inference  of  strangulation  during 
life,  from  the  mark  foimd  on  the  neck.     The  Avitnesses  had  stated  '  that  each 
straAv  in  the  band  had  produced  a  well-defined  depression,  Avhich  Avas  whiter 
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than  the  surrounding  skin,  while  the  little  folds  or  elevations  between  the 
straws  were  red ;  and  on  cutting  into  these  reddened  portions,  a  slight  effusion 
of  blood  was  found  beneath.'  Casper  gave  his  opinion,  that  this  effusion 
(ecchymosis)  might  have  resulted  from  the  application  of  the  straw-band  soon 
after  death  while  the  body  Avas  warm  ;  and  the  circumstantial  evidence  allowed 
that  the  ligatm-e  might  have  been  applied  at  any  time  within  an  hour  after 
death.  Hence  he  declared  that  there  was  a  want  of  proof  that  this  child  had 
died  from  strangulation.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  the  punishinent  was 
mitigated.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  by 
Casper,  since  the  mark  was  undoubtedly  such  that  it  might  have  been  pro- 
duced either  before  or  recently  after  death,  while  the  body  was  warm.  Which 
of  these  two  suppositions  Avas  the  more  probable,  and  Avhether  it  was  more 
likely  that  a  ligature  should  be  put  round  a  child's  neck  an  hour  after  death 
to  prevent  it  from  aAvaking  (?),  or  before  death  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  de- 
stroying it,  it  Avas  of  course  for  a  jiuy  and  not  for  a  medical  Avitness  to  decide. 
If  there  Avas  nothing  more  in  the  prisoner's  favour  than  her  OAvn  statement  as 
to  the  time  Avhen  she  applied  the  ligature,  and  her  object  in  applying  it,  it  is 
certain  that  a  A^ery  humane  interpretation  Avas  put  on  the  facts.  If  the  Court 
believed  Casper's  opinion  to  be  correct,  the  Avoman  should  have  been  alto- 
gether acquitted,  instead  of  having  the  pimishment  merely  commuted.  It  can 
be  no  crime,  hoAvever  absurd  and  unaccountable  it  may  appear,  for  a  person 
to  place  a  ligature  round  the  neck  of  a  child  after  death,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearances  of  strangulation. 

When  such  an  extraordinary  plea  as  this  is  raised,  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  a 
jury  to  consider  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  to  judge  of  such  a  de- 
fence on  the  principles  of  common-sense.  If  carried  too  far,  no  one  Avho  Avas 
not  seen  by  others  to  perpetrate  the  act,  could  be  convicted  of  homicidal 
strangulation.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  \.  Wren  (tried  at  the  Winchester  Lent 
Assizes,  ISIO)  the  medical  evidence  Avent  to  shoAV  that  the  child  had  breathed, 
and  Avas  born  alive.  Thei"e  Avas  a  piece  of  tape  tied  round  its  neck  very  tightly, 
and  fastened  behind,  and  there  was  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  beneath ;  the 
tongue  AA'as  livid  and  sAvollen,  and  blood  Avas  effused  beneath  the  scalp.  The 
medical  Avitness  admitted  that  the  mark  on  the  neck  might  have  been  produced 
after  death ;  and  as  he  could  not  therefore  positively  say  that  the  child  had 
been  destroyed  by  strangulation,  the  prisoner  AA^as  acquitted.  (See  also  Reg. 
V.  Hijland,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Aug.  1841.)  In  Reg.  v.  Green  (C.  C.  C.  Feb. 
1860)  the  body  of  the  child  Avas  found  Avith  a  riband  roimd  its  neck,  so  tightly 
applied  that  the  parts  on  each  side  Avere  SAVollen.  Death  Avas  referred  to  stran- 
gulation, but  it  Avas  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  riband-ligature  might 
have  been  jilaced  there  as  an  ornament  or  as  part  of  the  dress ;  and  as  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  not  made  until  forty-eight  hours 
after  death,  it  Avas  assumed  that  the  tightening  of  the  ligature  AA^as  only  appa- 
rent, and  the  result  of  asAvelling  of  the  parts  after  death  !  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  In  a  similar  case,  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  April 
1865  {Reg.  v.  Morgan)  a  string  such  as  is  used  for  securing  parcels  Avas  tied 
very  tightly  round  the  child's  neck.  The  lips  Avere  SAVoUen,  the  face  Avas  puffy, 
the  tongue  protruded,  and  there  Avas  a  deep  indentation  round  the  neck  in  the 
course  of  the  ligature.  The  lungs  were  found  to  be  fully  distended  Avith  air, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  strangulation.  The  suggestion  in  the  defence  Avas,  that  the  woman 
had  employed  the  ligature  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  delivery.  The  late 
Mr.  Justice  Shee,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  they  '  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child 
had  died  from  strangulation,  that  the  prisoner  strangled  it  intending  to  destroy 
itj  and  that  the  child  lived,  after  it  AA^as  entirely  detached  from  the  person  of  its 
mother  except  by  the  umbilical  cord.  There  Avas  no  doubt  the  child  had  died 
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from  strangulation,  and  that  the  ligature  was  put  round  its  neck  by  the  pri- 
soner. If,  however,  she  tied  it  to  assist  the  birth,  and  in  so  doing  uninten- 
tionally destroyed  the  life  of  the  child,  she  was  not  guilty  on  the  capital  charge ; 
but  if  she  tied  it  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  or  if  she  tied  it  after  the 
child  Avas  fully  detached  (excejDt  by  the  umbilical  cord)  with  that  intention, 
then  she  was  guilty  of  murder.'  Dr.  Lankester  speaks  of  a  case,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  where  a  child  was  found  strangled  with  a  stocking  tied  tightly 
round  its  throat.  The  Avoman  Avho  was  charged  Avith  the  murder  was  acquitted 
on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  tied  the  stocking  round  the  neck  of  the 
child  in  order  to  assist  her  in  delivering  herself.  ('  Second  Annual  Report,' 
18G5.)  That  such  a  defence  is  too  easily  admitted  and  is  Avholly  inconsistent 
Avith  the  facts,  is  proved  by  another  case  {Reg.  \.  Baher,  C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1866). 
The  medical  man  Avho  examined  the  dead  body  of  the  child  gave  the  folloAV- 
ing  account  of  the  appearances  :; — The  tongue  Avas  SAVoUen,  and,  Avith  the  eyes, 
protruded,  and  a  tape  was  passed  three  times  round  the  neck.  It  had  been 
passed  once  round  and  douhle-Jcnotted,  and  then  passed  round  tAvice  and  again 
double-knotted  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  On  removing  the  ligature  there 
Avas  a  deej)  indentation  in  the  neck  and  much  discoloui-ation.  The  results  of 
further  examination  convinced  him  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  that  it 
had  died  from  strangulation.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  could  not  say 
Avhether  the  child  Avas  completely  separated  from  the  mother  when  the  stran- 
gulation took  place. 

Coimsel  for  the  defence  adopting  the  ansAver  thus  elicited  from  the  surgeon 
in  cross-examination,  asked  Trhat  evidence  there  Avas  on  Avhich  the  jury  could 
come  to  the  conclusion,  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of  laAv,  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed  at  all !  There  Avas  no  doubt,  he  said,  the  child  had  died  of  stran- 
gulation produced  by  the  ligature  found  round  the  neck  ;  but  he  argued  that 
the  strangulation  had  been  caused  in  the  efforts  of  the  mother  to  deliver  her- 
self Avhen  she  Avas  in  all  the  agonies  and  throes  of  parturition,  the  ligature 
having  been  resorted  to  by  her  to  aid  the  delivery.  The  Avoman  Avas  acquitted 
of  the  charge.  If  this  mode  of  aiding  deliA'ery  Avere  generally  adopted,  but 
few  children  Avould  be  born  living.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  Avith  a  child  at 
birth,  shoidd  be  treated  at  least  as  manslaughter  if  the  intention  to  kill  is  not 
proved. 

Constriction  Ijefore  or  after  entire  hirth.- — Judging  from  Avhat  has  occurred  on 
seA'eral  recent  trials  a  medical  Avitness  must  prej)are  himself  for  another  and  a 
still  more  difficult  question.  Let  us  suj^pose  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  liga- 
ture was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  while  it  was  living,  and  after  it  had 
breathed ;  it  may  be  inquired  Avhether  it  Avas  applied  before  or  after  the  legal 
birth  of  the  child,  oi-,  as  some  judges  have  laid  doAvn  the  rule,  before  or  after 
an  independent  circulation  has  been  established  in  the  child's  body.  In  the 
case  of  Rex  v.  Enochs  it  Avas  held  '  that  there  must  be  an  independent  circu- 
lation in  the  child  before  it  can  be  accounted  aliA^e.'  (Archbold,  p.  367.)  By 
an  '  inde^jendent  circulation  '  Ave  can  only  understand  that  condition  in  Avhicli 
breathing  is  established,  and  blood  no  longer  passes  from  the  mother  to  the 
child.  Thus,  this  state  Avould  be  proved  by  a  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  cord, 
and  the  crying  or  audible  respiration  of  the  child.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  this  is 
tantamount  to  insisting  upon  absolute  proof  of  respiration,  as  evidence  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  entirely  conflicts  Avith  the  opinions  of  other  judges,  Avho  have 
held  that  proof  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  on  a  charge  of  miuder,  because 
a  child  might  be  born  alive  and  not  breathe  for  some  time  after  its  birth. 
{Rex  V.  Brain,  Archbold,  p.  367.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  presence  of 
an  independent  circulation  be  the  test  of  a  child  being  legally  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  A'iolence,  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  is  certainly  not  necessary  for  this ; 
because,  as  it  is  well  knoAvn,  respiration  may  be  established,  a,nd  consequently 
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an  independent  circulation  acquired,  before  the  body  of  the  child  is  entirehj 
horn.  Here,  again,  this  judgment  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those  judges 
who  have  repeatedly  held  that,  Avhether  a  child  has  breathed  or  not,  entire 
live-birth  must  be  proved.  One  of  the  most  common  judicial  objections  to 
the  hydi'ostatic  test  is,  that  a  child  may  breathe,  i.e.  substantially  acquire  an 
independent  circulation,  but  die  before  its  body  is  born.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  difficult  to  say  what  medical  evidence  is  required  to  prove.  If  an 
independent  circulation  alone  in  the  child  is  sufficient,  it  cannot  be  ahv^ays 
necessary  to  prove  the  entire  birth  of  the  body ;  but  if  proof  of  entire  live- 
birth  be  sufficient,  then  it  cannot  be  always  necessary  to  shoAV  that  the  child 
had  acquired  an  independent  circulation  when  violence  was  oiFered  to  it ! 

In  cases  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  it  has  been  held  that  the  quivering  or  spas- 
modic movement  of  a  lip  after  birth,  without  respiration,  independent  circu- 
lation, or  any  other  sign  of  vitality,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  child  was 
"born  alive,  and  that  it  had  thereby  acquired  civil  rights  which  it  could  trans- 
mit to  others — its  heirs.  Why  is  the  pi"Oof  of  an  independent  circulation  in 
a  child  to  be  demanded  of  medical  witnesses  in  a  case  involving  a  question  of 
its  murder,  when  such  a  proof  is  not  called  for  in  respect  to  its  acquisition  of 
civil  rights  ?  If  the  question  were  fairly  considered  by  all  the  judges,  probably 
proof  of  an  independent  circulation  in  this  sense  would  not  be  required  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  could  not  be  consistently  demanded,  in  the  face  of  other  decisions, 
that  proof  of  respiration  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  live-birth 
in  law,  even  in  cases  of  child-murder.  Among  cases  in  which  this  question 
has  been  raised,  one  occiu'red  on  the  Oxford  Spring  Circuit,  1841  (i?^*/.  v. 
Wright).  The  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  garden  ;  its  throat  was  com- 
pletely cut,  and  there  Avas  a  stab  under  the  left  arm.  G-urney,  B.,  is  reported 
to  have  stopped  the  case,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  had 
■'■  an  independent  existence  '  Avhen  the  "wounds  were  inflicted.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  one  form  of  murder  may  be  the  actual  prevention  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  circulation  or  existence  in  the  child,  as  Avhere  the 
navel-string  is  designedly  tied  before  the  commencement  of"  the  respiratory  I 
process.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ignorance  of  this  point  among  midwives  ■- 
may  be  a  cause  of  numerous  still-births.  In  the  meantime  one  fact  is  obvious, 
that  Avhether  the  means  of  strangulation,  if  that  be  the  form  of  murder,  be 
applied  to  the  neck  of  a  living  child  before  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  or 
afterwards,  before  the  establishment  of  an  independent  circulation  {i.e.  the 
act  of  respiration)  or  afterwards, — the  appearances  will  be  the  same ;  and  from 
these  it  Avill  be  impossible  to  say  at  which  particular  period  the  strangulation 
was  accomplished. 

Constriction  before  or  after  severance  of  the  navel-string. — There  is  still 
another  novel  form  Avhich  this  question  has  taken.  The  Avitness  may  perhaps 
be  asked  Avhether  the  strangulation  occurred  before  or  after  the  navel-string 
"was  severed.  It  Avould  appear  that  the  severance  of  the  cord  has  been  some- 
times regarded  in  laAv  as  a  test  of  an  independent  circulation  being  established 
in  the  child ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  depending  on  the  Avant  of  proper 
information  respecting  the  phenomena  Avhich  accompany  birth.  Eespiration, 
and  therefore  an  independent  circiilation,  may  exist  before  the  cord  is  divided; 
and  its  severance,  Avhich  is  never  likely  to  take  place  until  after  entire  birth, 
cannot  consequently  be  considered  as  a  boundary  betAveen  a  child  Avhich  is 
really  born  alive,  and  one  Avhich  is  born  dead.  A  premature  severance,  as  it 
was  just  noAV  stated,  might  positively  endanger  the  life  of  a  child,  instead  of 
giving  it  an  independent  existence.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  child  may  con- 
tinue to  live,  and  breathe  independently  of  the  mother,  before  the  division  of 
the  cord,  and  the  time  at  Avhich  the  severance  is  made  depends  on  mere  acci- 
dent.  Hence  the  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck  of  a  living  and  breathing 
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child  must  be  tlae  same  whether  the  cord  be  divided  or  not.  The  entire  birth 
of  the  body  is  now  considered  to  be  complete,  although  the  navel-striug  is  not 
divided.  This  question  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Morgan  (C.  C.  C.,, 
April  1865,  see  p.  423),  and  so  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Shee.  In  Reg.  v^ 
Raven,  however  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1865),  a  different  view  appears  to- 
have  been  taken  by  the  learned  judge,  Baron  Martin.  It  was  proved  that  the 
child  was  born  alive,  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  cried  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Fracture  of  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  death,  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  mother,  the  injury  was  inflicted  after  the  child  was  born,  but  before  the 
umbilical  cord  Avas  severed.  The  learned  judge  directed  the  jury  that,  if  they 
believed  the  injuries  Avere  inflicted  at  that  time,  and  that  the  child  died,  after 
the  cord  Avas  severed,  from  the  injuries  previously  received,  that  Avould  be 
murder  or  manslaughter  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  It  remains  doubtful,  from  this  ruling,  Avhether,  had  the  child 
died  before  the  cord  Avas  severed,  although  it  had  an  existence  independent  of 
its  mother,  the  killing  Avould  have  been  a  crime. 

The  folloAviug  cases  Avill  illustrate  the  difficulties  Avhich  a  Avitness  may  have 
to  encoimter  Avhen  it  is  alleged  that  a  new-born  child  has  been  destroyed  by 
Strangulation.  In  Rex  v.  Crutcliley  (Monmouth  Lent  Assizes,  1837),  the  body 
of  a  child  Avas  discovered  by  a  medical  man  (one  of  the  Avitnesses)  iTnder  the 
bed  of  the  prisoner,  aa^io  had  been  secretly  delivered.  There  Avas  a  riband  tied 
in  a  knot  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  have  prevented  respiration.  The  child 
had  evidently  been  dead  some  hours,  and  the  prisoner  alleged  that  it  AA^as 
born  dead.  On  inspection,  the  face  aa^^s  found  sAvollen  and  the  lips  Avere  livid ; 
the  lungs  contained  air,  and  Avere  of  a  florid  colom- ;  they  Avere  crepitant  and 
floated  on  water,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  breathed.  The 
A^essels  of  the  brain  Avere  gorged;  the  other  viscei-a  Avere  perfectly  healthy.  The 
medical  Avitness  attributed  death  to  strangulation  :  he  thought  that  the  ligature 
had  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the  umbilical  cord,  AA^hich  had  not  been 
tied,  Avas  severed  ;  but  the  reason  for  this  opinion  is  not  stated.  He  considered 
that  the  child  had  been  born  ivholli/  alive,  but  admitted  that  the  ligature 
Avould  have  produced  the  same  appearance  on  the  neck  had  it  been  applied 
before  the  complete  birth  of  the  child.  Another  Avitness,  hoAvever,  stated 
that  he  thought  the  ligature  might  have  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the 
entire  body  of  the  child  was  born.  The  defence  Avas,  that  the  ligature  had 
been  used  by  the  Avoman  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  herself  in  the  labour ; 
and  the  medical  evidence  alloAved,  Avhether  this  Avas  the  motive  or  not,  that 
it  had  been  applied  before  the  child  Avas  actually  born.  The  judge  directed 
the  jury  to  consider  Avhether  the  prisoner  AA'ilfuUy  killed  the  child;  if  so, 
AA'hether  the  killing  occurred  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  its  body ;  and 
lastly,  whether  the  killing  took  place  Avhile  it  Avas  still  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  mother.  Unless  the  child  AA'as  destroyed  after  entire  birth,  the  prisoner 
Avould  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal :  if  destroyed  Avhile  still  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  mother,  the  point  Avould  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges. 
The  prisoner  AA^as  acqiiitted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  provided  a  child 
be  born  entirely  in  a  living  state,  the  destruction  of  it  Avould  be  murder, 
Avhether  the  naA^el-string  Avas  severed  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Byron  (Chester  Aut.  Ass.  1838),  the  dead  body  of  a 
child  Avas  found  Avith  a  rag  tied  round  its  neck,  Avhich,  in  the  ojjinion  of  a 
medical  Avitness,  had  caused  death  by  strangulation ;  but,  on  being  questioned 
by  the  judge,  he  admitted  that  the  appearances  might  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  prisoner  had  applied  the  rag  and  produced  them  in  attempting 
to  deliver  herself.  In  Reg.  v.  Millgate  (Central  Criminal  Court,  Nov.  1842) 
a  child  Avas  discovered  dead,  and  on  examination  the  face  Avas  livid,  the  tongue 
protruded,  and  the  hands  Avere  clenched.     On  the  neck  Avas  a  ligature  Avhich 
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lad  been  passed  round  it  four  times,  and  was  tied  tightly.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  congested,  the  lungs  were  partially  inflated,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  was  healthy.  The  medical  witness  thought  that  the 
child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  died  fi'om  the  effects  of  the  ligature  on  the 
neck.  The  judge  directed  the  jiuy  that  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child 
was  completely  born  at  the  time  the  ligature  was  placed  round  the  neck.  The 
23risoner  was  acquitted.  In  another  case,  Reg.  v.  Webster  (Worcester  Lent 
Ass.  1839),  the  following  facts  were  deposed  to  by  the  sm-geon  :• — The  child 
Avas  full-grown,  and  was  born  alive ;  this  was  inferred  from  the  lungs  being 
completely  inflated.  A  ligature  was  found  on  the  neck ;  it  had  been  passed 
round  tAvice,  was  very  tight,  and  fastened  in  a  knot :  it  had  caused  two  deep  in- 
dentations. The  vessels  of  the  scaljj  and  brain  were  distended  with  blood,  but 
there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence.  Death  was  caused  by  strangulation. 
The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  child 
was  wholly  born  into  the  world  alive ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  prisoner  had 
knowingly  and  wilfully  destroyed  it  after  it  was  born.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted. The  following  case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Massey,  of  Nottingham,. 
is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet '  (Nov.  9,  1867,  p.  576).  The  child  was  mature  ;. 
the  umbilical  cord  had  not  been  tied ;  it  was  torn  and  jagged  at  the  end. 
There  was  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  mouth  was 
open ;  the  tongue  protruded  between  the  lips.  There  was  general  lividity  of 
the  head  and  face.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  well-defined 
circular  mark  or  indentation  about  two  lines  in  breadth.  This  mark  corre- 
sjionded  to  a  stay-lace,  with  which  the  bundle  containing  the  dead  body  of 
the  child  was  tied.  The  skin  in  the  indented  part  was  thin,  semi-transparent  and 
parchment-like.  There  were  linear  impressions  of  the  threads  of  the  tape  tcv 
be  seen  on  it.  There  was  no  extravasation  of  blood.  The  lungs  filled  the 
chest ;  they  were  of  a  bright-red  colour  ;  they  Aveighed  tAvelve  drachms.  They 
floated  on  Avater  entire,  as  well  as  Avhen  divided  into  small  pieces ;  and  they 
floated  when  the  divided  portions  Avere  comj^ressed.  They  crepitated  on  cutting, 
and  Avhen  the  cut  portions  Avere  squeezed,  frothy  blood  escaped.  The  cavities 
of  the  heart  contained  dark  blood,  and  the  AA^hole  nervous  system  Avas  gorged. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  A\dtness  these  facts  established  :  1,  that  the 
child  Avas  born  alive ;  2,  that  it  died  from  strangulation ;  3,  that  the  mark  on 
the  neck  Avas  not  produced  by  the  navel-string,  but  by  some  ligature  inten- 
tionally applied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  full  and  perfect 
respiration  and  an  independent  circulation  in  the  chiki  Avere  proved.  All  this. 
Avas  admitted,  but  the  question  at  the  trial  Avas  Avhether  the  ligatiire  AA'as  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  the  child.  This  did  not 
admit  of  a  positive  answer,  and  the  prisoner  Avas  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
raiu'der. 

Constriction  ivitJwut  ecclvjmosis. — It  may  be  an  important  question  whether^ 
in  these  instances,  the  absence  of  any  mark  or  discolouration  of  the  skin  by 
a  ligature,  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  means  of  constriction  not  having- 
been  applied  dm-ing  life.  What  Ave  are  entitled  to  say  from  observed  facts 
is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the  ligature  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  con- 
striction, either  in  a  living  or  a  dead  child  :  although  we  might  expect  that  there 
Avould  be  fcAv  cases  of  child-murder  in  AA^hich,  when  strangulation  Avas  resorted 
to,  there  would  not  be  some  ecchymosed  mark  or  discolouration,  chiefly  on  the 
presumption  that  great  and  imnecessary  force  is  suddenly  applied.  Besides, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  slighter  force  would  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin 
of  a  new-born  infant  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  that 
of  an  adult.  When  there  is  no  mark  from  a  ligature,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  show  that  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  strangulation,  as  in  the 
following  case  {Reg.  v.  Hagg),  Avhich  Avas  tried  at  the  Carlisle  Summer  Assizes 
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in  1841.  The  medical  evidence  was  to  this  effect : — The  deceased  child  was 
discovered  with  a  tape  tied  tightly  round  its  neck.  It  was  fuU-gro^vn  and 
healthy,  and  had  been  born  alive,  as  respiration  had  been  fully  established. 
The  lungs  filled  the  chest,  floated  on  water,  and  crepitated  Avhen  pressed. 
Prom  the  Hvid  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  congested  state  of  the 
brain,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface,  combined  Avith  the  ligatiu-e 
round  the  neck,  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  child  had  died  from 
strangulation.  On  cross-examination,  they  said  that  a  child  may  breathe  when 
partially  born.  The  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  of  itself  an  uncertain 
test,  if  the  body  is  at  all  decomposed.  With  other  tests  it  affords  a  proof  of 
a  child  having  been  born  alive.  One  witness  said  the  ligature  had  produced 
no  mark  of  discolouration  on  the  neck,  Avhile  others  said  it  was  perceptible. 
The  inference  is  that  the  mark  could  not  have  been  very  apparent,  or  there 
"would  have  been  no  discrepancy  on  this  point.  It  was  ingeniously  urged  in 
the  defence  that  the  child  could  not  have  died  from  strangulation,  because  a 
tape  tied  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  cause  death  in  this  manner,  would 
necessarily  leave  a  discoloiu-ation  of  which  no  person  could  have  any  doubt. 
The  prisoners  were  convicted.  Had  the  defence  been,  as  in  the  former  cases,  that 
there  was  no  proof  whether  the  ligature  had  been  applied  before  or  after  entire 
birth,  or  the  establishment  of  an  independent  existence  in  the  child,  the  result 
might  have  been  different.  From  the  cross-examination  it  will  be  seen  how 
certain  stock  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  are  ingeniously  made  to  affect 
medical  evidence.  An  answer  to  a  general  question  is  rendered  applicable  to 
^particular  case.  A  witness  admits  on  a  trial  that  the  lungs  may  float  from 
putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation — in  short,  from  any  other  causes  than  respi- 
ration. If  this  answer  be  not  qualified,  an  impression  is  immediately  con- . 
Yeyed  to  the  Court,  and  not  always  removed  by  a  re-examination,  that  some 
of  these  causes  may  have  given  rise  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  this  par- 
ticular instance ;  when,  in  fact,  there  may  not  have  been  the  least  trace  of 
putrefaction,  nor  the  least  ground  for  suspecting  that  artificial  inflation  had 
been  j^ractised.  As  contrasts  to  this  case,  see  report  of  one  which  occiu-red 
to  Mr.  Coales  (G.  H.  Kep.  1842) ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Scott  ('Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  J.'  vol  26,  p.  62). 

8.  Poisoning. 

This  is  placed  among  the  probable  means  of  perpetrating  child-murder,  but 
we  rarely  hear  of  neiv-born  children  being  thus  destroyed.  The  earliest  age 
at  which  I  have  known  a  trial  to  take  place  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  i')oison 
was  two  months.  {Rex  v.  South,  Norf.  Aut.  Circ.  1834.)  A  quantity  of 
arsenic  was  given  to  an  infant,  and  it  died  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after 
the  administration  of  the  poison.  At  this  age  the  case  can  scarcely  be  called 
one  of  infanticide  in  a  medico-legal  sense,  because  all  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  Avould  be  the  cause  of  death ;  the  question  of  life  or  live-birtli 
Avould  not  reqiiire  to  be  entered  into.  If,  in  a  case  of  chikl-murder,  death 
from  poison  should  be  suspected,  the  poison  must  be  sought  for  in  the  usual  way. 
Some  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  a 
Tveek  or  two  after  birth,  by  the  administration  of  opium  or  excessive  doses  of 
purgative  medicine.  M.  Severin  Causse  refers  to  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
■occurred  in  Prance.  A  woman  was  sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment  for 
.!the  crime  of  poisoning  her  new-born  child  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  another  case  a  woman  was  convicted  of  poisoning  her  infant  with  phos- 
phorus scraped  fi-om  lucifer  matches.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  124.)  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  presence  of  the  poison  imder  these  cir- 
cumstancea.  In  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  on  the  napkins  used  for  the 
■child.     {Reg.  v.  North,  Guildford  Summer  Ass.  1846.) 
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In  cases  in  "wliich  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison  there  is  generally  great 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  act  of  administration  to  the  guilty  person.  The  fluid 
food  given  to  them  renders  the  admixture  of  poison  easy,  and  as  many  persons 
may  have  access  to  this  food,  it  is  often  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  criminal. 
In  one  instance  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  an  illegitimate  child  had  been 
placed  out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  woman  in  good  social  position.  It  was 
noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was  sick,  and  after 
repeated  attacks  of  illness  the  child  died.  On  inspection  arsenic  was  found 
in  the  body,  and  this  was  beyond  doubt  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  no 
suspiciori  against  the  niu'se ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  fell  on  the  mother,  from  the 
circimistances  above  mentioned.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  the  child 
was  not  at  any  time  fed  by  the  mother  when  she  visited  it,  and  that  the  mother 
had  no  access  to  the  child's  food.  No  poison  coiild  be  traced  to  her  possession, 
and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nurse,  who  was  present,  to  give  anything  to  the 
infant.  The  only  fact  that  transpired  Avas  that,  at  each  visit,  she  took  it  in 
her  arms,  and  was  observed  to  rub  its  gums  with  her  finger,  and  soon  after  her 
visit,  sickness  followed.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  concealed 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  imder  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  thus  ad- 
ministered the  poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child  ! 

Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
remarks  : — 

1.  That  congestion  of  the  face  and  head  in  a  ncAv-born  child,  is  not  a  proof 
of  death  from  strangulation. 

2.  That  strangulation  can  take  place  only  in  children  which  have  breathed, 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  accidental  twisting  o£ 
the  navel-string  round  its  neck, 

4.  That  the  navel-string  may  produce  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  depression  on 
the  neck,  like  any  other  ligature. 

5.  The  marks  on  the  neck,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  may  resemble 
those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

6.  That  the  effect  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  by  the  navel-string  or 
any  other  ligature,  is  the  same  if  the  child  be  living.,  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  breathed. 

7.  That  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  child  has  been  imrtially  or  en- 
tirely born. 

8.  That  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  the  neck  of  a  living  child  is  the  same 
whether  the  navel-string  has  or  has  not  been  severed. 

9.  That  a  new-born  child  may  die  from  strangulation  without  this  fact 
being  necessarily  indicated  by  ecchymosis  on  the  neck.  This  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amount  of  force  used. 


CHAPTER  84, 

EXAMINATION    OF    A    WOMAN    CHARGED  WITH    CHILD-MURDER — MEDICAL    RESPONSI- 
BILITY— ACTIONS    FOR    DAMAGES SUMMARY    OF    MEDICAL    EVIDENCE    ON    TRIALS 

FOR  CHILD-MURDER VERDICTS  OF  JURIES — RECENT  VERDICTS  OF  MANSLAUGHTER 

IN    THESE    CASES DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  AFTER  BIRTH    FROM  INJURIES  RECEIVED 

DURING   DELIVERY, 

Examination  of  women.  Medical  responsihility.- — In  general,  it  is  the  mother 
of  the  child  who  is  charged  Avith  the  murder,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  connect  her  with  the  child,  to  determine  whether  she  has 
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or  has  not  been  recently  delivered.  Medical  evidence  may  show  tliat  the  date 
of  delivery  does  or  does  not  correspond  with  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  child.  The  usual  appearances  in  cases  of  recent  delivery  both  in  the 
living  and  dead  body,  have  been  elsewhere  fully  described.  (See  Delivery,  ante, 
p.  IGO.)  These  appearances  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  time  at  Avhich 
the  examination  is  made.  M.  Toulmouche  has  reported  in  detail  several  cases 
showing  the  post-mortem  appearances  met  with  at  different  dates.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  349.)  Among  other  points,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  of  the  woman,  since  this  examination  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  truth  of  a  defence  as  to  rapid  or  protracted  delivery. 
Unless  an  examination  of  the  Avoman  is  made  Avithin  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
lifter  delivery,  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  in  general  be  obtained. 

If  the  reputed  mother  of  the  child  is  dead,  a  coroner  or  magistrate  may  issue 
:an  order  for  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  the  case  will  present 
no  difficulty ;  if  living,  a  serious  question  may  arise  as  to  medical  responsi- 
bility. In  general,  a  woman  consents  to  be  examined,  but  it  may  happen  that 
she  refuses  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.  An  innocent  woman  is  just 
:as  likely  to  refuse  permission  as  one  Avho  is  guilty ;  but,  if  circumstances  point 
to  one  out  of  several  women  in  a  household,  the  refusal  to  permit  an  examin- 
■ation  Avould  of  course  be  interpreted  against  her.  It  has  happened  on  mor6 
than  one  occasion  that  medical  men  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
■enforcing  an  examination  of  a  suspected  woman,  and,  by  threats  or  otherAvise, 
liave  compelled  her  to  undergo  this.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  in  the  highest 
clegree  indecent  and  improper ;  it  is  only  Avhen  a  Avoman  Avillingly  consents  to 
]be  examined,  that  a  medical  man  is  justified  in  making  an  examination,  and 
jgiving  evidence  thereon.  It  Avould,  hoAvever,  be  proper  in  such  a  case  to  give 
jlier  the  warning  Avhich  every  magistrate  and  coroner  is  bound  to  give  to  any 
•Svoman  charged  with  miu-der,  before  requiring  an  ansAver  to  a  question  Avhich 
may  be  used  in  evidence  against  her  at  the  subsequent  trial. 

The  case  is  widely  different,  hoAvcA^er,  Avhen  a  medical  man  takes  this  au- 
thority upon  himself,  and  compels  a  suspected  Avoman,  unAvillingly,  or  under 
duress,  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.  By  taking  this  illegal  course,  he 
is  forcibly  compelling  a  Avoman  accused  of  murder,  to  produce  positive  proof 
of  her  guilt — such  a  course  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
l^uglish  jurisprudence.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  officiousness  on  the 
part  of  a  medical  man  are  aa^cII  illustrated  by  the  folloAving  cases.  The  first 
•of  them  is  noticed  in  the  '  Lancet,'  May  29,  1869.  A  surgeon  and  an  inspector 
of  jDolice,  at  Hitchin,  insisted  upon  examining  two  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  in  order  to  determine  Avhether  either  of  them  had  been  lately  de- 
livered of  a  child.  This  Avas  against  their  consent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
liusband  and  father.  He  brought  an  action  against  them,  and  recovered 
■damages.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  2, 1871,  p.  333.)  The  other  case  Avas  that  of  Weir 
<ind  Wife  Y.Hodgson  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1861).  The  dead  body  of  a 
child  had  been  foun*d  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff".  The  defendant,  a  sur- 
geon, Avent  Avith  an  inspector  of  police  to  see  Mrs.  "Weir  ;  and,  having  informed 
lier  that  she  Avas  suspected  of  having  had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come 
to  examine  her  by  the  authority  of  the  laAV,  and  that  she  must  submit.  She 
refused  at  first,  and  proposed  to  send  for  a  medical  man  Avhom  she  kneAv.  In 
the  end  the  def endaiit  examined  her,  and  there  Avas  no  ground  for  the  charge. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  200Z.  damages  for  the  assault.  The  police  can  give 
no  legal  poAver  to  a  medical  man  to  make  such  an  examination  in  a  suspected 
case,  and  the  ultimate  consent  of  the  Avoman,  if  extorted  by  threats  or  intimi- 
dation, will  be  no  ansAver  to  a  charge  of  indecent  assault. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  Avork,  it  Avas  stated  that  a  medical  man  might 
be  justified,  if,  before  proposing  an  examination,  he  obtained  an  order  fi-om  a 
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magistrate  or  other  official  person ;  but,  owing  to  some  recent  proceedings,  the 
■question  here   presents  itself — -Who  is  empowered  to  give  legal  authority  to 
a  medical  man  to  examine  a  w-oman  under  such  circumstances,  i£  she  refuses 
to  undergo  it  voluntarily?     Except  on  one  recent  occasion  (August  1871),  I 
:am  not  aware  that  coroners  and  magistrates  have  claimed  and  exercised  such 
an  authority.     It  simply  amounts  to  this — A  woman  lying  under  a  charge  of 
murder  is  compelled  by  the  order  of  a  coroner  to  produce  evidence  against, 
herself  !    According  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  office  and  duties  of  coroners,  I 
uo  such  power  as  that  hereby  claimed  is  conferred  either  by  custom  or  statute.  1 
It  would  be  quite  exceptional  and  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of  British  I 
jurisprudence  if  such  a  power  were  conferred.     Even  in  recent  legislation  on 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  where  statutory  power  is  given  to  examine  women 
suspected  to  be  labouring  under  a  loathsome  disease,  a  woman  cannot  be  forced 
against  her  will  to  undergo  a  physical  examination.     The  penal  law  goes  no 
fm-ther  than  this :  if  she  refuses,  she  may  be  sentenced  to  punishment. 

In  reference  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  women  charged  with  child-  \ 
murder,  there  is  no  statute  which  authorizes  such  a  proceeding.  Any  coroner  \ 
issuing  such  an  order  to  a  medical  man  would  be  acting  vlti^a  vires,  and  any  j 
medical  man  obeying  it,  might  render  himself  liable  to  heavy  damages  for  an  ' 
indecent  assault,  as  in  the  case  of  Weir  and  Wife  v.  Hodgson. 

In  August  1871  a  case  occurred  near  Leominster,  Avhich  has  placed  the 
question  of  medical  responsibility  in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  in  a  painful 
light.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  a  clergyman,  committed  suicide  rather  than 
submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  two  medical  men  under  the  order  of  a 
coroner.  The  coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  in  a  case  of  al- 
leged infanticide.  A  suspicion  arose  that  this  young  lady  had  been  recently 
delivered.  Two  medical  gentlemen,  armed  with  a  written  order  from  the 
coroner,  Avent  to  the  rectory  where  she  was  residing,  and  requested  an  in- 
terview with  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  had  recently  had 
a  child.  She  refused  to  see  them,  and  subsequently  destroyed  herself.  All 
the  particulars  of  this  tragedy  have  not  been  made  known,  but  the  attempt  to 
examine  this  young  woman  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  against  her 
on  a  charge  of  child-miu-der  appears  to  have  had  siich  an  effect  on  her  mind  as 
to  lead  to  suicide.  The  fragmentary  particulars  of  this  sad  case  will  be  found- 
in  the  '  Lancet '  for  1871,  2,  pp.  333,  474,  and  477.  The  medical  gentlemen,  in 
endeavouring  to  justify  themselves  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  matter, 
relied  upon  the  written  order  of  a  coroner,  but  they  have  not  piiblished  the  order. 
The  editor  of  the  '  Lancet,'  in  commenting  on  this  case,  says  truly  enough, 
that  no  coroner,  even  of  '  tAventy-eight  years'  standing,'  can  order  the  perform- 
ance of  an  illegal  act,  and  should  he  do  so,  refusal  to  obey  it  is  clearly  justifi- 
able. In  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  and  as  a  guide  in  future  cases  of 
this  kind,  he  procured  a  legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  is  here  subjoined  : — 

'  After  diligent  search  on  the  subject  of  a  Coroner's  authority,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  an  order  for  the  physical  examination  of  a  woman,  in  a  case  of  • 
suspected  infanticide  and  concealment  of  birth,  is  grossly  illegal.  Such  a  method  ■ 
of  obtaining  evidence  is  completely  at  variance  Avith  our  princii^les  of  justice ; 
and  I  can  find  no  authority  for  it  anywhere. 

.  '  The  practice  of  searching  persons  in  custody  is  simply  a  police  regulation 
for  purposes  of  safety,  to  prevent  suicide,  and  for  the  discovery  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  has  no  analogy  to  searching  a  woman's  person  in  order  to  obtain 
evidence  of  concealment  of  birth, 

'  The  coroner  issuing  such  an  order,  and  the  medical  man  acting  under  it, 
would  alike  be  liable  to  heavy  damages  in  an  action  ;  and  every  surgeon  acting 
imder  the  orders  of  the  police,  or  any  other  authority,  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
order  is  not  in  excess  of  their  jurisdiction. 
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'  Whether  any,  and  if  so  what-,  change  in  the  law  on  the  present  subject  is 
desirable,  is  a  matter  not  now  in  debate  ;  but  the  question,  whenever  opened, 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  wide  one.'     ('  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  477.) 

This  appears  to  be  not  merely  a  legal,  but  a  plain  common-sense  view  of  the 
question  at  issue.  No  decision  on  this  question  may  have  been  hitherto  made 
by  the  judges,  but  if  they  denounce  in  the  severest  language  the  conduct  of 
the  police  or  of  medical  men  in  putting  questions  to  and  extracting  criminatory 
answers  from  a  woman  charged  with  child-murder,  they  are  not  likely  to  spare 
a  coroner  who  obtains  from  a  woman  by  force  and  intimidation  evidence  of  her 
criminality  by  a  compnlsory  physical  examination  !  If  there  is  no  judicial  deci- 
sion to  be  found  relevant  to  this  claim  to  extract  evidence  by  force,  it  is  because 
no  coroner  has  hitherto  ventured  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power  over  a  woman 
charged  Avith  a  capital  crime.  In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  profession 
should  remember  that  an  illegal  claim  made  by  a  coroner  will  not  exonerate 
them  from  the  responsibility  for  an  assault.  In  the  above-mentioned  case,  the 
medical  men  appeared  to  have  considered  that  the  coroner  had  power  to  issue 
such  an  order  imder  the  Medical  Witness's  Act  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  89),  but  had 
they  referred  to  the  Act,  they  would  have  seen  that  this  only  empoAvers  a 
coroner  to  make  an  order  for  the  examination  of  a  dead  body.  It  refers  to  the 
examination  of  the  dead  child,  and  not  of  a  living  Avoman.  ('  Sewell  on  Coroners,' 
p.  64  et  seq.) 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  examination  of  Avomen  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion and  concealment  of  birth. 

Summary.  Frequent  acquittals  in  spite  of  medical  evidence  of  criminality. 
— From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  Avill  be  seen,  that  the  two  great  points' 
to  be  established  by  medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder  are:  1st, 
that  a  child  Avas  entirely  horn  living  Avhen  the  alleged  violence  Avas  applied  to 
it;  and  2ndly,  that  its  death  Avas  due  to  that  violence  and  to  no  other  cause 
whatsoever.  The  leniency  Avitli  Avhich  these  cases  are  regarded  by  the  law, 
and  the  extreme  rigour  Avith  Avhich  medical  evidence  of  Uve-hirth  as  Avell  as  of 
the  cause  of  death  is  treated,  must  shoAV  that  they  Avho  consider  that  the  use  of 
the  hydrostatic  test  can  ever  lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  Avoman,  have 
taken  a  very  limited  and  incorrect  vieAV  of  the  subject.  The  question  of  mur- 
der rests  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  upon  clear  and  imdoubted  proof  of  ,the 
cause  of  death ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  must  be  sIioaati  that  the  violence  was 
criminal,  and  not  by  any  reasonable  construction  accidental.  Then  it  shoxdd 
be  proved  that  this  violence,  if  criminal,  had  been  ajDplied  to  the  body  of  a 
child  at  a  particular  period — i.e.  after  entire  birth  ;  a  condition  Avhich,  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  can  rarely  admit  of  conclusive  medical  proof.  If 
strangulation,  for  example,  be  rendered  probable  from  the  facts,  the  Avonian 
cannot  be  convicted  unless  proof  is  afforded — 1st,  that  the  child  AA^as  Avilfully 
strangled  after  its  entire  body  was  born ;  and  2ndly,  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  produced  the  marks  of  strangulation  in  her  convulsive  or  half- 
conscious  attempts  at  self-delivery.  Medical  evidence  can  rarely  be  in  a 
condition  to  establish  Avith  absolute  certainty  either  of  these  points,  and  the 
assumption  Avill  therefore  be,  as  in  the  numerous  cases  already  reported,  in 
faA'our  of  the  accused  person. 

A  serious  question  Avill  probably  here  suggest  itself,  from  the  number  of  im- 
possible  medical  proofs,  so  to  term  them,  Avhich  the  laAV  requires  in  these  cases, 
namely — Hoav  can  a  conviction  for  child-murder  ever  take  place  Avhen  there 
are  no  eye-Avitnesses  to  the  crime  ?  The  ansAver  is,  that  these  difficulties  may^ 
not  be  raised  in  the  prisoner's  favour ;  but  this  of  course  is  a  matter  of  accident. 
On  most  charges  of  infanticide,  if  the  counsel  for  the  defence  insisted  upon 
distinct  medical  proof  of  the  child  having  been  entirely  horn  alive  Avhen  the 
violence  Avas  offered  to  it ;  or  that  respiration,  if  clearly  established  by  evidence, 
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took  place,  not  during  laboiii-,  but  after  complete  birth,  or  after  the  child, ha'd 
acquired  an  independent  circulation— neither  of  these  proofs  could  be  aiforded, 
and  the  case,  so  far  as  medical  evidence  was  concerned,  Avould  fall  to  the  ground. 
■That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  case,  tried  at  the  Lancaster  Lent  Assizes  of  1846  {Heg.  v.  Hacking). 
A.  female  servant  who  had  attempted  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  her  infant  child.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had.  been 
delivered  of  a  child,  and  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  its  throat 
had  been  cut  with  some  thin-bladed  sharp  instrument^ — a  2'>ortion  of  the 
■gullet  and  windpipe  having  been  cut  away.  The  prisoner  stated  that  the  child 
was  born  dead,  and  confessed  that  she  had,  as  she  believed,  cut  its  throat  with 
a  penknife,  which  she  had  afterwards  wiped  and  put  away.  The  weapon  was 
fotmd  in  her  pocket.  The  medical  witness  deposed  that  the  child  had  certainly 
breathed,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  been  born  alive.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  child  might  breathe  Avhen  partially  born,  and  die  before  it  was 
wholly  born  ;  also  that  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  whether  inflicted  before 
or  immediately  after  death,  would  be  similar ;  and  it  Avas  impossible,  from  the 
examination,  to  say  whether  the  child  had  been  partially  or  wholly  born  at  the 
time  of  its  infliction.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  contended  that  no  evidence 
had  been  addiiced  which  could  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  child  had  heenfidlj/ 
born  alive — a  circumstance  without  which  the  charge  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  jixry  acqiiitted  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  murder.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37, 
p.  382.)  In  examining  this  case,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  wound  with 
a  penknife  Avas  hardly  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child  by  any  accident,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  delivery.  As  the  child  had  breathed,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Avoman  waited  imtil  it  had  died  from  some  other  cause,  of 
Avhich  there  was  no  appearance  ;  and  that  after  death,  without  any  conceivable 
motive,  she  had  cut  out  a  portion  of  its  throat.  So  far  as  the  report  goes,  the 
acquittal  appears  to  have  depended  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  Avas 
destroyed  before  it  Avas  Avholly  born ;  and  although  it  had  breathed,,  there  Avas 
a  Avant  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  breathing  had  continued  after  its  body 
was  entirely  in  the  world.  (See  also  a  case  in  the  same  volume,  p.  1007  ;  and 
'Prov.  Med.  Jom-.'  April  2,  1851,  p.  182.)  In  another  case,  Reg.  v.  Burns 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  March  1863),  the  learned  judge  made  the  foUoAving  re- 
marks, in  addressing  the  jury  : — '  Before  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  they  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  born  into  the  world,  and  had  had  an 
existence  independently  of  the  mother.  If  they  Avere  not  convinced  of  this, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  inquiry,  because  a  child  not  completely  born  could 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  mm-der.  Again,  supposing  the 
child  to  have  been  fully  born  alive,  they  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  its 
death  had  resulted  from  any  deliberate  and  Avilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother.' 
The  frequent  acquittals  Avhich  take  place  on  charges  of  child-murder,  in 
spite  of  strong  evidence  of  criminality,  most  probably  depend  on  the  fact,  that 
there  are  many  extenuating  circumstances  in  a  prisoner's  faA^our  which  the 
laAv  does  not  recognize.  She  may  be  young,  unfortunate,  friendless,  and 
perhaps  tempted  by  a  seducer,  or  by  utter  destitution,  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  Hitherto  juries  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  convict  the  woman 
of  murder,  or  to  find  her  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  of  concealment  of  birth. 
Whatever  doubt  may  be  throAvn  on  a  case  by  the  forms  of  laAv  and  the  rules 
of  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  medically  that  living  children  are  frequently 
destroyed  at  birth,  and  that  the  criminal  laAv,  from  the  peculiar  nature  and 
stringency  of  the  proofs  required  to  establish  guilt,  has  hitherto  failed  to  reach 
the  perpetrators.  Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  as  Coroner 
(1865),  states  that  he  held  inquests  in  sixty-nine  cases  of  ncAv-born  children,, 
and  in  fifty-six  of  these  the  coroner's  juries  retiu-ned  verdicts  of  '  Avilf ul  mur-- 
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der.'  In  every  instance  with  which  he  was  acquainted  the  persons  charged 
had  been  acquitted  of  the  crime,  against  evidence  of  the  most  obvious  and 
convincing  kind.  The  fact  is,  he  observes,  '  the  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
are  all  anxious  to  avoid  a  verdict  which  consigns  to  death  a  woman  who,'iii 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.'  This,  he- 
remarks,  will  probably  be  the-  case  so  long  as  the  law  inflicts,  or  threatens  to 
inflict,  death  for  infant-murder. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  punishment  of  death  would  be  as  much  too- 
severe,  as  the  punishment  of  two  years'  imprisonment  for  '  concealed  birth '  is 
too  slight :  and  with  a  full  contemplation  of  this  difficulty,  the  Civil  Code  o£ 
France  (Art.  319)  wisely  permits  the  Cou.rt,  on  proof  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, to  mitigate  the  punishment.  Some  such  provision  is  required  in  our 
law ;  and  the  unnecessary  perplexities  which  are  now  thrown  on  medical  evi- 
dence, as  Avell  as  the  conflicting  opinions  on  what  is  live-birth,  and  what  is  not, 
would  then  disappear.  A  change  of  this  kind  might  undoubtedly  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  the  accused,  or  interference  with  the  course  of  justice. 
A  Avriter  in  the  '  Legal  Examiner'  (Sept.  11,  1852,  p.  555)  has  suggested  that 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  render  proof  of  '  entire  birth  ' 
unnecessary,  and  that  there  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  mitigation  of 
the  punishment.  A  modification  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  necessary,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child 
during  the  act  of  birth  is  not  a  crime.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  law 
protects  a  child  both  before  and  after  its  birth,  it  allows  it  to  be  put  to  death 
with  impimity  during  the  process  of  bu-th.  In  addressing  the  Grand  Jury  on 
this  subject  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  April  1865,  the  Recorder  observed 
that — '  for  several  months  past  many  cases  of  child-miu-der  had  been  brought 
to  trial.  If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  verdicts  of  coroners'  inquests,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  crime  of  the  Avilful  destruction  of  illegitimate  children  was  very 
much  upon  the  increase ;  but  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  verdicts  returned 
in  that  Court,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  was  one  Avhich  never  took  place,  because, 
after  a  long  experience,  he  did  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  a  ver- 
dict of  Avilful  murder  for  it  had  been  given  by  the  juries  there  !  That  was 
not  the  place  to  comment  upon  the  law ;  still,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
either  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  it,  there 
being  so  many  charged  with  the  capital  offence,  and  no  one  being  found  guilty 
of  it.  There  was  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  difficult  crime  to  establish,  because 
there  were  always  certain  technicalities  to  be  made  clear;  and  in  the  absence 
of  that  clearness,  although  no  moral  doubt  of  the  triith  of  the  charge  might 
exist,  yet  the  verdict  for  the  capital  offence  could  not  be  returned.'  This 
subject,  in  its  social  aspects,  has  been  considered  by  Dr.  Lankester  in  his 
'  Annual  Reports  of  Coroners'  Inquests  for  Central  Middlesex,'  and  by  ]\Ir. 
Greaves,  of  Manchester  ('  Observations  on  Infanticide,'  1863). 

Verdicts  of  manslavghter  in  cases  of  infanticide. — It  is  a  question  whether 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  might  not  be  proper  on  many  of  these  occasions  ; 
for  to  say  that  the  whole  offence  consists  in  concealing  the  birth  of  a  still- 
born child,  is  virtually  to  disbelieve  and  reject  the  clear  and  satisfactory  iae- 
dical  evidence  often  adduced.  In  Heg.  v.  Tommey  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes, 
1854),  tried  before  Coleridge,  J.,  in  which  a  medical  Avitness  declined  to  say 
positiA^ely  that  a  child  Avas  bom  alive  and  had  breathed  after  birth,,  the  jury 
convicted  the  prisoner  of  manslaughter.  Respiration  had  been  established, 
but  it  was  admitted  by  the  witness  that  this  might  have  occurred  during  birth 
or  afterAvards.  There  Avas  a  cut  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  a  circular  Avoxmd  in  the  windpipe.  The  jury  considered,  notAvithstand- 
ing  the  implied  medical  doubt,  that  the  child  had  really  come  into  the  world 
alive.  At  the  same  time,  they  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  Avounds  on  the 
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neck  were  caused  during  attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  had  not  been  inflicted 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  the  child. 

Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  this  view  has  been 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  some  of  our  judges,  more  particularly  by  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Willes  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett. 

In  a  case  tried  at  the  Winchester  Summer  Assizes,  July  1871,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Brett,  a  woman  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  newly-born 
child  under  highly  suspicious  circumstances.  The  jury  returned  the  usual  ver- 
dict of  '  concealment  of  birth.'  The  learned  judge,  in  sentencing  her  to  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment,  said  she  had  escaped  from  the  charge  of  murder  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  law,  and  from  that  of  manslaughter  by  the  too  indulgent 
verdict  of  the  jury.  In  another  case  tried  by  the  same  learned  jvidge  at  the  Devon 
Lammas  Assizes,  1871  {Reg.  v.  Maynard),  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the 
child  was  newly-born  and  quite  matiu"e.  Its  head  had  been  removed  from  the 
body,  and  the  right  leg  had  been  cut  off  above  the  knee.  On  the  neck,  behind 
the  shoulder,  there  was  a  bruise  on  the  skin  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  umbilical  cord  had  been  torn  or  cut  at  about  seven 
inches  from  the  body.  There  were  slight  sui^erficial  Avounds  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  was  generally  pale.  The  lungs 
contained  air,  and  readily  floated,  even  when  cut  into  many  pieces.  Air 
escaped  by  pressure  under  water,  and  they  still  floated. 

From  these  facts  the  medical  witness  stated  that  the  child  had  been  born 
alive,  and  had  died  from  hemorrhage.  The  prisoner  had  made  a  statement 
to  the  eiFect  that  the  child  was  born  alive.  The  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up  the  case,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  course,  i.e.  of  leaving  the  jury  to 
decide  between  '  murder  '  and  '  concealment  of  birth,'  impressed  upon  them 
strongly  that,  if  not  guilty  of  murder,  they  must  consider  whether  the  pri- 
soner was  not  guilty  of  manslaughter.  She  was  guilty  of  murder  if,  after 
the  child  was  born  alive,  she  by  any  act  of  hers  caused  its  death,  intending 
to  kill  it.  She  was  guilty  of  manslaughter  if,  after  the  child  was  born  alive, 
she  committed  an  act  of  culpable  negligence,  by  which  the  death  of  the  child 
was  caused,  or  by  Avhicli  the  child  was  not  permitted  to  live,  Avhen  it  other- 
wise would  have  lived.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  in 
sentencing  the  prisoner  the  judge  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  very  bad  case  of  manslaughter.  This  is  a  crime  which  is  rife  throughout 
the  country,  and,  from  my  experience  daily,  I  cannot  doubt  that  women  have 
taken  it  into  their  minds — that  is  to  say,,  bad  women — to  kill  their  children, 
rather  than  have  the  burden  cast  upon  them  of  supporting  them.  For  such, 
offences  they  ought  to  be  severely  prmished,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  jury  have  recommended  you  to  mercy — which  I  take  it  to  be  only  an 
expression  of  their  sorrow  that  a  woman  should  be  punished,  but  which  sor- 
row and  which  feeling  have  led,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
multiplication  of  this  crime — it  seems  to  me  quite  time  to  harden  one's  self 
against  such  a  feeling.  I  may  feel  it,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  act,  and  I  am  bound 
to  pass  upon  you  a  dreadful  sentence.  You  will  be  sentenced  to  ten  years* 
penal  servitude.'  In  a  still  more  recent  case  {Eeg.  v.  Sell,  Hereford  Lent 
Assizes,  1873),  before  the  same  learned  judge,  the  prisoner,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, Avho  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  child-murder,  was  foimd  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

In  a  case  tried  at  the  Cornwall  Lammas  Assizes,  1871,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  adopted  the  same  course  as  Mr.  Justice  Brett  {Reg.  v.  Libbey).  The 
prisoner  was  a  married  woman,  charged  with  the  miu'der  of  her  illegitimate 
child.  The  body  was  found  mutUated,  and  partly  burnt.  The  head,  arms,  and 
legs  had  been  severed.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Eedruth,  found  that  the  lungs  contained 
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air,  and  readily  floated,  entire  and  divided.  They  Avere  of  a  red  colour,  and  dis- 
tinctly mottled.  He  concluded  from  his  examination  that  the  child  was  ma- 
ture, that  it  had  fully  breathed,  and  from  the  retraction  of  the  skin,  that  the 
cuts  were  made  diiring  life,  or  soon  after  death.  There  was  no  disease  in  the 
parts  of  the  body  examined  to  account  for  death. 

•  It  was  proved  that  the  Avoman  had  concealed  the  mutilated  body  of  the 
-child,  and  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  burning.  She  said  the  biirnt  boneS 
"foimd,  and  some  blood  on  a  rug,  were  those  of  a  fowl.  Mr.  Hudson,  how- 
ever, proved  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  child,  and  that  the  blood  was  not 
that  of  a  fowl.  With  proper  caution,  he  declined  to  say  that  the  blood  was 
human.  The  defence  was  simply,  *  no  proof  of  separate  existence,'  i.e.  no  proof 
that  the  child  was  '  born  alive.'  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter, 
and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

The  prisoner  in  this  case  had  denied  her  pregnancy,  had  concealed  her  de- 
livery, and  had  mutilated  and  partly  burnt  the  body  of  the  child.  In  address- 
ing the  grand  jury,  the  learned  judge  thus  expressed  his  views  regarding  the 
law  as  it  is  applicable  to  cases  of  infanticide: — 'There  "vvas  no  doubt  the 
question  was,  whether  the  case  should  be  described  as  one  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. Looking  at  the  facts,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  difficulty  that 
presented  itself  most  conspicuously  was  the  difficulty  in  defining  a  complete 
birth.  The  state  of  the  law  on  that  point  was  extremely  perplexing.  If  a 
woman  could  be  proved  to  have  been  confined  unassisted,  with  a  view  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  child,  it  would  be  an  act  of  murder ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  no  intention  of  killing  the  child,  she  was  delivered,  she  undertook  to  do 
all  without  assistance  that  a  careful  and  skilful  person  would  do  for  her,  and 
if  she  neglected  this,  she  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.' 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other  cases 
of  murder  with  mutilation,  the  child  was  born  alive.  With  the  evidence  of 
ivl\  and  perfect  breathing,  there  was  nothing  to  render  it  probable  that  this 
child  had  died  from  natural  causes  during  birth ;  and  although  there  was  no 
absolute  proof  of  a  separate  existence,  there  was  everything  in  favour  of  this 
vicAv.  It  Avas,  from  the  Avhole  of  the  circumstances,  far  more  probable  that 
this  child  had  been  destroyed  and  mutilated  while  living  after  hh-th,  than  that 
it  had  been  born  dead,  and  its  body  mutilated  and  burnt  merely  for  the  sake 
of  concealment. 

These  cases  are  striking  examples  that  it  is  in  the  poAver  of  the  laAv  to  in- 
flict a  severe  pimishment  for  this  crime.  The  manslaughter  theory  Avill  meet 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  these  cases ;  but  so  long  as  learned  judges  sum  up 
the  facts  Avith  no  other  alternative  but  murder  or  concealment  of  birth,  juries 
nvill  invariably  fly  to  the  more  lenient  verdict,  even  Avhen  all  the  proved  facts 
of  the  case  may  point  to  Avilful  intention  to  destroy  life,  or  the  most  culpable 
neglect  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Avoman  to  do  Avhat  is  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  her  newly -born  infant. 

In  cases  in  Avhich  the  bodies  of  neAV-born  infants  shoAv  the  signs  of  their 
having  breathed  and  been  recently  liA'ing,  and  on  Avhich  there  are  marks  of 
■violence  by  wounds  or  strangulation,  or  fractures  of  the  skull,  not  explicable 
on  the  theory  of  accident,  and  such  as  Avould  account  for  the  death  of  a  living 
child,  it  Avould  not  be  straining  the  laAV  too  far  to  treat  all  svich  cases  as  cases 
of  manslaughter.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  marks  of  murderous  vio- 
lence on  the  body,  and  no  evidence  of  a  positive  intention  to  kill  or  to  alloAv 
to  die,  a  conviction  on  the  ground  of  concealment  of  birth  or  concealment  of 
delivery  Avordd  be  sufficient.  If  the  cases  above  related  are  compared  Avith 
Meg.  y. Hacking  (p.  433,  ante).,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  depends  greatly  on 
the  vieAv  taken  by  the  learned  judge  Avho  presides  at  the  trial.  If  in  these  cases 
the  Avomen  Avere  justly  convicted  of  manslaughter,  a  similar  verdict  Avould 
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jbayebeen  justifiable  in  the  case  oi  Hacking,  and  of  numerous  other  case^ 
mentioned  in  this  section. 

-  Dr.  Christison,  in  commenting  upon  the  frequent  acquittals  on  trials  for 
infanticide  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  on  the  convictions  only 
for  a  minor  offence,  which  cannot  always  be  proved,  attributes  it  to  a  feeling, 
sometimes  entertained  in  the  present  day,  that  the  killing  of  a  new-born  child, 
when  perpetrated  under  the  impulse  of  injured  honour  or  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
should  not  be  classed  Avith  the  other  varieties  of  murder.  (See  '  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joiu'.'  vol.  26,  p.  76.)  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  numerous  acquittals  which  take  place.  This 
subject  has  also  attracted  the  notice  of  German  medical  jiu-ists.  According 
to  Dr.  Marnow,  five  out  of  six  trials  for  child-murder  end  in  an  acquittal 
although  the  Court  can  sentence  those  who  are  convicted  to  imprisonmen 
for  five  or  seven  years,  or  longer,  i.e.  a  verdict  of  guilty  does  not  carry  witl 
it,  as  in  England,  capital  punishment.  In  a  well-marked  case  on  which  thi,, 
physician  reported,  a  woman  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  It  was  ma- 
ture, Avell  formed,  Avith  a  capacity  to  live.  The  state  of  its  lungs  shoAved  that 
it  had  breathed,  and  had  therefore  lived.  There  Avere  marks  like  those  of 
finger-nails  and  pressure  on  the  neck,  leading  Dr.  MarnoAV  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  child  had  died  a  violent  death.  In  spite  of  this  evidence,  and  of  sus- 
picious conduct  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  Avho  had  made  two  or  three  state-- 
ments  conflicting  Avith  each  other,  she  Avas  acquitted  by  the  jury.  As  Dr. 
MarnoAV  observes,  the  juries  do  not  look  baclcAvards  to  a  perpetrated  crime, 
but  forAvards,  to  the  effect  of  their  verdicts  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  on  the 
accused.     (Horn's 'Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  146.) 

Injuries  during  birth  fatal  after  birth. — It  may  be  mentioned,  in  concluding 
this  subject,  as  the  point  has  given  rise  to  a  trial  for  malapraxis,  that  if  injuries 
should  be  criminally  inflicted  on  a  child  during  birth,  and  the  child  be  born 
aHve  and  afterAvards  die  from  the  injuries  so  caused,  the  case  Avould  be  murder 
or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  folloAving  instance  is  re- 
ported by  Chitty  ('  Med.  Jour.'  p.  416  ;  also  '  Archbold,'  p.  315)  : — A  man  of 
the  name  of  Senior,  Avho,  it  appears,  A\'as  an  unlicensed  medical  practitioner, 
was  tried  in  1832  for  the  manslaughter  of  an  infant,  by  injuries  inflicted  on 
it  at  its  birth.  The  prisoner  practised  midAvifery,  and  Avas  called  to  attend 
the  prosecutrix,  Avho  Avas  taken  in  labour.  The  evidence  showed  that  Avhen 
the  head  of  the  child  presented,  the  prisoner,  by  some  mismanagement,  frac- 
tured, and  otherAvise  so  injured  the  craniimi,  that  it  died  immediately  after  it 
Avas  born.  It  Avas  argued,  in  defence,  that  as  the  child  Avas  not  born  {in  ventre 
sa  mere)  at  the  time  the  Avounds  and  injuries  Avere  inflicted,  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  judge,  hoAvever,  held  that  as  the  child 
was  born  alive  and  had  died  from  the  violence,  the  case  might  be  one  of  man- 
slaughter. This  opinion  Avas  afterAvai-ds  confirmed  by  the  other  judges,  and 
the  prisoner  Avas  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  From  the  de- 
cision in  this  case,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  laAV  makes  the  question  of  criminality 
to  depend  upon  the  period  at  Avhich  the  injuries  prove /aiaZ^  and  not  upon  the 
time  at  Avhich  they  are  inflicted  on  the  body  of  a  child  ;  and  had  the  prisoner 
effectually  destroyed  the  child  before  it  was  entirely  born,  he  Avould  not  have 
been  guilty  of  any  crime  !  The  decision  appears  to  depend  on  this  principle 
of  the  criminal  law,  that  the  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in 
being,  and  in  the  Queen's  peace;  therefore  to  kill  a  child  in  its  mother's  Avomb 
(or  during  birth)  is  no  murder.  (Archbold,  p.  345.)  The  child,  imless  en- 
tirely born  alive,  does  not  come  under  the  description  above  given.  According 
to  the  Avords  of  one  learned  judge,  it  is  not  an  '  inhabitant  of  this  Avorld,' 
although  it  is  mider  these  circumstances  medically  but  not  legally  a  livina 
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ehild.  Admitting  the  wisdom  of  adopting  some  fixed  rule  of  this  kind  in  a 
legal  view,  it  is  undoubtedly  proper  that  the  lives  of  children  during  the  act 
of  birth  should  be  protected ;  at  any  rate,  that  their  destruction  should  not  be 
treated,  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  with  perfect  impunity. 

If  a  child  is  born  alive,  as  a  result  of  criminal  abortion,  and  die,  not  from 
I  any  violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  as  an  effect  of  its  being  immature,  this 
i  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  party  causing  the  abortion  indictable  for 
■  rnurder. 

["UHiile  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press  (May  1873),  a  BiU  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  infanticide  Avas  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  am  informed  that  it  proposes  to  enact,  that  '  if  any  person  shall 
nnlaAvfully  and  maliciously  wound  or  inflict  any  grievous  bodily  harm  upon 
any  child,  during  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  shall  thereby  cause  its 
death,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour.'  It  will  be  seen  by  this  proposed  enactment 
that  medical  proof  that  a  child  Avas  '  completely  born  alive '  will  be  no  longer 
necessary.  The  Avhole  subject  of  infanticide  in  its  legal  bearings  will  most 
probably  undergo  revision.] 
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NATUKE     OF     THE     CRIME^SOURCES     OF     MEDICAL     EVIDENCE RAPE    ON    INFANTS 

■      AND     CHILDREN — LEGAL     COMPLETION — ^^PROOFS     OF     PENETRATION — MARKS    OF 

-     VIOLENCE RUPTURE     AND     LACERATION — PURULENT     DISCHARGES      FROM     THE 

VAGINA — EVIDENCE    FROM    GONORRHOEA    AND    SYPHILIS — RAPE    ON    GIRLS    AFIEK 
^     PUBERTY DEFLORATION— SIGNS    OF    VIRGINITY' — -PROOFS    OF    INTERCOURSE. 

Nature  of  the  crime.  Sources  of  medical  evidence. — Eape  is  defined  in  law  to 
*be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  punished  by  castration, — a  punishment  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Griffiths,  is  retained  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  when  the  crime  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  coloxu-ed  man  on  a  white  woman,  but  not  vice  versa.  The  Koman 
law,  on  which  our  ancient  law  was  founded,  was  to  this  effect — '  Eapta  raptoris 
aut  mortem  aut  indotatas  nuptias  optet,  upon  which  there  arose  what  was 
•thought  to  be  a  doubtful  case  :  '  Una  nocte  quidam  duas  rapuit :  altera  mor- 
tem optat,  altera  niiptias  !  '  For  a  long  period  it  was  punished  as  a  capital 
•crime  in  this  country,  but  penal  servitude  or  imjorisonment  was  substituted 
^by  the  24  and  25  Vie.  s.  48.  Under  this  section  it  is  enacted  that — '  Who- 
soever shall  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
•being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  or 
4<5  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years  Avith  or  without  hard 
'labour.'  Since  these  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  crime  has  undergone  a  considerable  increase.  On  the  average  of 
four  years,  rapes  increased  57  per  cent.  ('Law  Times,'  4th  Jan.  1845);  and 
it  was  stated  officially  in  Parliament,  in  1847-8,  that  the  increase  had  actually 
amounted  to  90  per  cent,  since  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment ! 
-  Medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  to  support  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it 
is  seldom  more  than  corroborative;  the  facts  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix.  There  is,  however,  one  case  in 
"which  medical  evidence  is  of  some  importance, — namely,  when  a  false  accu- 
sation is  made.  In  some  instances,  as  in  respect  to  rape  on  infants  and  chil- 
dren, the  charge  may  be  founded  on  mistake ;  but  in  others  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  often  wilfully  and  designedly  made,  for  motives  into  which  it 
is  liere  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The  late  Professor  Amos  remarked,  that  for 
one  real  rape  tried  on  the  Circuits  in  his  time,  there  were  .on  the  average 
twelve  pretended  cases  !  In  some  few  instances  these  false  charges  are  at 
once  set  aside  by  medical  evidence — in  others,  medical  men  may  be  sometimes 
the  dupes  of  designing  persons;  but  in  the  majority,  the  falsehood. of  tlie 
charge  is  proved  by  iriconsistencies  in  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  herself. 
I  am  informed  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  public  prosecutor  and  a  care- 
ful preliminary  inquiry,  false  charges  of  rape  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  co«- 
.seni  of  the  girl  does  not  excuse  or  alter  the  nature  of  the  crime  when  she 
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is  under  ten  years  of  age,  since  consent  at  this  period  of  life  is  invalid  ;  and 
the  carnal  knowledge  of  such  a  girl  is  rape  in  law,  and  is  made  a  felony  by 
the  24  &  25  Vict,  c.  100,  s.  50.  Even  the  solicitation  of  the  act  on  the  part 
of  the  child  does  not  excuse  it. 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions  is  very  simple  ;  and  per- 
haps this  will  be  best  imderstood  by  considering  the  subject  in  relation  to 
females  at  different  ages.  On  being  called  to  examine  a  person  on  whom  a 
rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the  first  circumstance  which  a  prac- 
titioner should  notice  is  the  precipe  time  and  date  at  which  he  is  summoned, 
taking  an  early  opportunity  of  comparing  his  watch  with  some  neighbouring 
clock.  This  may  apj^ear  a  trivial  matter,  and  one  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
duties  of  a  medical  practitiouer ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  time  at 
which  a  surgeon  is  required  to  examine  a  prosecutrix  may  form  a  material 
part  of  the  subsequent  inquiry.  It  will  be  highly  important  to  the  defence  of 
a  person  accused,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  female  did  not  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  complain ;  and  it  may  be  also  the  means  of  defeating  an  alibi 
falsely  set  up  by  an  accused  person  in  his  defence. 

Casper  states,  from  his  experience,  that  rapes  on  children  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  Out  of  111  cases  which  he  had  been  called  on  to  examine  up 
to  1856,  the  ages  of  the  females  upon  whom  the  crime  Avas  perpetrated  were, 
respectively— from  2^  to  12  years,  78  :  from  12  to  14  years,  17  :  from  15  to 
18  years,  7  :  from  19  to  25  years,  7  :  at  47  years,  1 :  and  at  68  years,  1. 
Hence  it  folloAvs,  from  this  series'of  cases,  that  above  70  per  cent,  of  all  rapeS 
are  perpetrated  on  girls  below  the  age  of  12  years.  ('  Gerichtlich.  Med.'  vol.  2j 
p.  130.) 

It  is  rare  that  cases  of  rape  are  tried  without  medical  evidence;  occasionally 
an  attempt  is  made  to  dispense  with  it,  and  the  result  is  generally  an  acquittali 
Juries  naturally  dislike  to  convict  persons  of  this  serious  crime,  imless  the  state- 
ment of  the  prosecutrix  is  corroborated  by  medical  facts  and  opinions.  {Reg* 
V.  Walker,  Maidstone  Winter  Assizes,  Dec.  1862.)  Medical  evidence  in  cases 
of  rape  may  be  derived  from  four  sources  : — 1.  Marks  of  violence  about  the 
genitals.  2.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner. 
3.  The  presence  of  stains  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  or  of  blood,  on  the  clothes  of 
the  prosecutrix  or  piisoner.  4.  The  existence  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  in  one 
or  both.  This  evidence  will  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  female  and  other 
circumstances : — 
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The  sexual  organs  should  in  these  cases  present  marks  of  injury  if  the  crime 
has  been  completed,  and  there  has  been  miy  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
child  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  forcible  intercourse  should  take 
place  Avithout  the  production  of  ecchymosis,  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  a  lace;r 
ration  of  the  pudendum.  Even  without  reference  to  manual  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  assailant,  if  an  adult,  the  size  of  the  male  organ  must  necessarily 
cause  much  local  injury  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  vagina  of  a  child.  If  the 
violation  has  taken  place  within  two  or  three  days,  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  parts  may  be  as  follows  : — 1.  Inflammation,  with  more  or  less  abra- 
sion of  the  lining  membrane.  2.  A  mu co-purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
of  a  ropy  consistency  and  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yelloAv  colour,  staining 
and  stiffening  the  linen  worn  by  the  girl;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  inflamed,  rendering  the  discharge  of  luine  painful.  3.  In  recent 
cases  blood  may  be  oozing  from  the  abraded  membrane,  or  clots  of  blood  may 
be  found  deposited  in  the  vulva.  4.  The  hymen  may  be  entirely  destroyed^ 
or  (what  is  more  commonly  observed)  it  may  present  on  careful  examination^ 
one  or  more  lacerations.     Owing  to  the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts,  the  proper 
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Examination  of  the  hymen  is  rendered  difficult — any  attempt  to' separate  the, 
thighs  for  this  purpose  causing  great;  pain.     For  this  reason,  also,  the  child . 
walks  with  difficulty  and  complains  of  pain  in  walking.     5.  Lastly,  the  vagina- 
may  be  unnaturally  dilated. 

It  has  been  propounded  as  a  serious  question,  whether  a  rape  can  be  perpe- 
trated on  children  of  tender  age  by  an  adult  man  ;  and  medical  witnesses  at 
trials  have  adopted  conflicting  opinions.  Some  are  inclined  to  regard  all  such 
charges  as  unfounded,  and  to  seek  for  other  medical  explanations  of  the  symp- 
toms above  described.  This  practice  has  been  carried  of  late  years  to  an  undue 
extent,  simply  because  many  of  these  charges  have  been  proved  to  be  false ; 
but  common  experience,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
Casper  (p.  440,  ante.),  show  that  there  is  too  frequently  a  real  foundation  for  the 
charge  in  reference  to  children,  and  that  a  girl  is  not  to  be  discredited  merely 
because  of  her  tender  age.  This  would  be  conferring  im^^uuity  on  the  acts 
of  a  vile  class  of  offenders.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  good  medical  evi- 
dence and  a  corroboration  from  circumstances. 

For  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crime,  proof  of  penetration  only  is  de- 
manded (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63).  In  a  case  of  old  date,  Bex  v.  Russen^ 
it  was  held  that  a  degree  of  penetration  so  slight  as  not  to  injure  the  hymen 
would  be  sufficient  in  law  for  the  completion  of  the  crime.  In  the  case  alluded 
to,  the  hymen  of  the  child  was  pi-oved  to  be  entire,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  judge,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  This  trial  took  place 
in  1777 ;  but  Gurney,  B.,  subsequently  held  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient- 
penetration  of  the  male  organ  to  rupture  the  hymen  ;  and  unless  this  mem- 
brane was  found  ruptured,  the  crime  would  not  be  complete  in  law.  {^Rex.  v. 
Gavimon,  Archbold,  '  Crim.  Plea.'  p.  407.)  This  decision  was  afterwards 
overruled  by  the  judges,  in  a  case  reserved  for  their  consideration  by  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  and  reported  in  9  Carrington  and  Payne.  (See  also  Reg.  v.  Lines, 
1  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  '  Eeports.')  It  is  now,  therefore,  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple, that  a  sufficient  degree  of  penetration  to  constitute  rape  in  law  may  take 
place  without  necessarily  rupturing  the  hymen ;  but  in  a  special  case  there 
must  be  medical  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  actual  penetration — the  de- 
gree of  penetration  being  quite  immaterial.  It  is  true  that  there  could  not  be  a 
complete  introduction  of  the  adult  male  organ  into  the  vagina  of  a  child  with- 
out a  ruptiire  or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  but  the  absence  of  such  marks 
of  violence  would  not  justify  a  medical  witness  in  denying  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  since  the  law  does  not  require  proof  either  of  a  complete  or  of  a  vio- 
lent introduction.  Penetration  to  the  vulva  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  cripie. 

In  a  case  brought  before  a  London  magistrate  some  years  since,  the  evi-t 
dence  left  no  doubt  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  on  the  person  of  a  girl 
about  ten  years  old.  The  surgeon  stated  that  there  were  considerable  marks 
of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  completion  {i.e.  complete  penetration) 
was,  in  his  opinion,  physically  impossible  on  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age* 
Upon  this  evidence  the  charge  of  felony  was  abandoned.  In  the  following 
case  the  child  was  older,  but  the  facts  bear  immediately  upon  the  question 
which  we  are  here  discussing.  It  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in 
March  1843,  and  the  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  profession  by  Mr, 
Adams.  ('  Lancet,'  March  25,  1843.)  A  man  was  charged  with  a  rape  upon 
his  Own  child,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Adams  examined  the  child 
about  two  days  after  the  alleged  rape,  when  he  found  no  injury  about  the 
vulva  or  adjacent  parts,  and  the  hymen  was  imruptured.  He  gave  a  positive 
opinion  at  the  trial  that  no  rape  had  been  committed ;  but  two  other  medical 
witnesses,  men  of  experience  and  integrity,  stated  their  belief,  that  the  crime 
had  been  perpetrated.  It  appears  that  they  had  examined  the  child  soon  after  the 
alleged  offence,  and  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  A. dams.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted 
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of  the  rape,  but  found  guilty  of  the  assault.  The  absence  of  any  marks  of 
injury  about  the  vulva  so  short  a  time  after  the  alleged  criminal  act,  and  the 
fact  of  the  hymen  being  unruptured,  in  some  measure  justified  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Adams,  that  there  was  no  medical  proof  of  a  rape  having  been  com- 
mitted :  at  the  same  time  he  candidly  restricted  his  opinion,  by  saying,  that 
if  by  rape  we  are  to  understand  penetration  to  the  vulva,  then  -was  it  effected  ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  vaginal  penetration — on  the  contrary,  the 
Tinruptured  state  of  the  hymen  in  an  alleged  forcible  intei-course  was  against 
this  view.  The  only  remark  which  this  case  requires  is,  that  the  Statute  law 
says  nothing  about  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  evi- 
dence :  it  merely  requires  from  the  medical  witness  proof  of  penetration  ;  this 
Tuay  occur,  and  the  hymen  remain  intact.  The  distinction  here  drawn  by 
the  witness  has  no  real  existence.  From  the  decisions  of  our  judges,  vulval 
penetration,  whether  with  or  without  violence,  is  as  much  a  rape  as  vaginal 
penetration. 

In  Scotland  this  question  came  formally  before  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
J-  Macrae  (High  Court  of  Justiciary,  1841).  It  Avas  insisted  by  the  prisoner's 
?  i  V  *°^^^^®^5  t^^t  there  should  be  proof  of  full  and  complete  penetration  ;  and  there 
^  >f\5  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  penetration  had  taken  place  into  the 
^^^^^  canal  of  the  vagina  beyond  the  vulva.  Lord  IMeadowbank  charged  the  jury 
i  ll^  to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  complete  ;  that  scien- 
I  '^-^    tific  and   anatomical  distinctions  as  to  where  the  vagina  commenced,  were 

V  "1^     worthless  in  a  charge  of  rape ;  and  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  it  was  enough 
J   J  "^^    ^f  t^^6  woman's  body  Avas  entered.     In  a  case  like  this,  Avhere  there  was  no 

■ill    r  J  evidence  of  emission,  and  the  girl  was  young,  hedid  not  consider  it  necessary  to 

I    a^  show  to  what  extent  penetration  of  the  parts  had  taken  place, — or  to  prove 

7  ^^  that  it  had  gone  either  past  the  hymen,  into  Avhat  was  anatomically  called  the 

I     ?  liymen,  or  even  so  far  only  as  to  touch  the  hymen.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

-^   jV  ('  Cormack's  Edin.  Join-.'  January,  1846,  p.  48.)     I  am  informed  that,  up  to 

I    ^  the  date  of  the  case  of  Macrae,  it  had  been  the  practice  with  the  Scotch  judges 

j  H^  to  require  proof  of  full  and  complete   penetration.      See   on  this   question   a 

V  ^/  ^y^  paper  by  Dr.  Easton  ('  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  July  1859,  p.  129).  Professor 
w  "a  /  *•  Skrzezka  has  examined  the  hymen  in  yoimg  children,  and  has  published  a 

^  l^v  ci  full  account  of  the  different  appearances  which  it  may  present  either  from 
^~^"j-i"  natural  causes,  from  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  any  indecent  assault.  (Horn's 
<•  I  4  1  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2.  47  ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hofmann  in  the  same  journal 
,  ^^^  for  1870,  1,  329.) 

-  Marks  of  violence. — When,  as  in  the  case  above  related,  there  are  no  marks 
of  violence  or  physical  injury  about  the  pudendum  of  a  child,  whether  because 
none  originally  existed,  or  they  existed  and  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  medical  witness  must  leave  the  proof  of  rape  to  others.  He  can  only 
answer  questions  of  possibility  or  probability,  according  to  the  special  facts 
proved.  It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  his  duty  to  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion 
that  a  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  marks  of 
violence  on  the  genitals.  It  is  true  that  rape  in  a  legal  sense  may  be  perpe- 
trated Avithout  necessarily  producing  such  marks  on  a  child,  but  then  the  proof 
of  the  crime  Avill  not  depend  on  medical  evidence  only.  The  absence  of  marks 
of  violence  on  the  genitals,  when  an  early  examination  has  been  made,  fur- 
nishes a  strong  presumption  that  rape  has  not  been  committed  on  these  young 
persons.  It  is  obvious  that  a  false  charge  might  be  easily  made  and  sus- 
tained, if  medical  opinions  were  hastily  given  on  the  statements  of  a  mother 
and  child,  Avhen  there  Avas  no  physical  appearance  to  corroborate  the  accusa- 
tion. ■  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  M.  Toulmouche,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 
2,  p.  338.) 
^- On  the  ether  hand,,  if  marks  of  mechanical  violence  are  present,  they  must 
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not  always  be  hastily  assumed  as  furnishing  proofs  of  rape ;  for  cases  are  re- 
corded in  which  such  injuries  have  been  purposely  produced  on  young  chil- 
dren, as  a  foundation  for  false  charges  against  persons  with  a  view  of  extorting 
money.  The  proof  or  disproof  of  facts  of  this  kind  must  rest  more  upon 
general  than  on  medical  evidence,  unless  the  injuries  obviously  indicate  the 
use  of  some  weapon  or  instrument.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hymen 
is  not  always  present  in  young  children ;  it  may  be,  according  to  some,  con- 
genitally  deficient,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
ulceration  or  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parts, — a  disease  to  which  female 
infants  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are  very  subject.  The  mere  absence  of  this  mem- 
brane, therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  unless 
we  find  traces  of  its  having  been  recently  torn  by  violence. 

Other  and  more  important  deductions  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sence of  severe  injuries  on  the  genitals,  i.e.  of  rupture,  or  laceration  of  the 
vagina  or  perinseum.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  medical  reports  of  these 
cases  as  they  occur  in  England  :  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  male  organ  may 
produce  much  physical  injury  whether  the  child  does  or  does  not  resist  the 
attempt.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1863,  p.  337.)  Dr.  Chevers,  in 
referring  to  Indian  experience,  says  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  rapes  on  chil- 
dren, it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  rather  severe  injuries  had  been  inflicted 
on  them.  In  the  '  Nizamut  Adawlut  Eeports'  (1853-5),  there  are  several  in- 
stances recorded  in  which  the  vagina  was  lacerated.  Out  of  66  trials  for 
rape,  there  were  25  convictions :  and  in  one-half  of  these,  the  females  Avere 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  get.  12,  there  was  a  rup- 
ture of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  In  another, 
a  child  of  six,  but  apparently  much  younger,  had  suffered,  as  a  result  of  rape, 
from  rupture  of  the  hymen  and  laceration  of  the  perinseum  and  vagina.  In 
one  instance  the  violence  proved  fatal,  but  the  medical  particulars  were  not 
given  ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  468).  I  have  already  observed  that  injuries 
have  been  sometimes  intentionally  produced  on  the  genitals  of  infants  and 
children  by  mechanical  means,  Avith  a  vicAv  of  extorting  money  in  laying  false 
charges  of  rape.  Dr.  Chevers,  from  Avhose  Avork  I  have  quoted  the  above 
facts,  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary  well  acquainted  Avith  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  that  mechanical  means  are  commonly  employed, 
even  by  the  parents  of  immature  girls,  to  render  them  aptce  viris,  especially 
by  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.  In  one  instance,  a  man  Avas  convicted 
of  rape  Avho,  according  to  the  evidence,  had  previously  used  a  small  stick — ad 
deobstniendam  vkim.  This  led  to  effusion  of  blood,  but  to  no  permanent  in- 
jury. It  is  scarcely  credible  that  mothers  should  resort  to  such  practices, 
nevertheless  the  facts  are  too  Avell  accredited  to  admit  of  denial.  Casper  offi- 
cially examined  a  girl  only  ten  years  of  age,  whose  A'agina  had  been  dilated 
by  the  mother,  at  first  Avith  tAvo  fingers,  afterwards  Avith  four,  and  finally  by 
means  of  a  long  stone  introduced  into  it,  in  order  to  fit  her  for  intercourse 
Avith  men  !  The  hymen  Avas  not  destroyed,  but  there  Avere  lacerations  in  it ; 
the  miicous  membrane  Avas  reddened  and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  there  Avas 
a  mucous  discharge  fi-om  it.  ('  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  162.)  If  this 
child,  tutored  by  its  mother,  had  been  taken  before  a  surgeon  for  examina- 
tion, on  the  allegation  that  some  man  had  committed  a  rape  upon  her,  an 
opinion  confirmatory  of  the  charge  might  have  been  given.  A  fact  like  this 
proves  that  medical  evidence  can  do  no  more  than  shoAv  that  a  girl  Avith  such  ap- 
pearances about  her  sexual  organs,  has  snflfered  from  some  mechanical  violence 
applied  to  the  part,  but  Avhether  by  the  human  member,  or  any  other  physi- 
cal means,  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  say.  The  x)nly  chance  of  getting  at  the 
truth  in  such  cases  is  by  a  rigorous  cross-examination  of  the  mother  and  child 
in  the  absence  of  each  other;  '        .  •     -        ,  ,         ,      ■ 
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In  April  1840  Dr.  Brady  communicated  to  the  Dublin  Association  of  Phy- 
sicians a  case  of  alleged  rape  on  a  female  infant  only  eleven  months  old,  in 
■which  the  violence  done  to  the  genitals  proved  fatal.  During  the  march  of  a 
regiment  to  Templemore,  the  prisoner  Hume^  a  soldier,  who  was  with  the  sick 
car,  took  the  child  from  its  mother  (Mary  Hall)  to  carry  it  some  way  for  her. 
The  child  was  quite  well  when  he  took  it :  he  Avalked  on  quickly,  and  was  out 
of  the  mother's  sight  in  half  an  hour.  When  she  came  up,  he  had  the  child 
standing  on  the  grass  facing  him,  and  he  was  bent  over  it :  with  one  hand  he 
held  the  child's  petticoats  up,  and  his  other  was  covered  with  blood.  He  told 
the  mother  that  the  child  was  ill  and  passing  blood.  The  mother  rolled  it  in 
her  shawl,  and  carried  it  until  she  reached  Templemore,  when  she  went  to  an 
apothecary  ;  but  no  examination  was  then  made,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
morning  that,  in  washing  the  child,  the  marks  of  violence  were  seen.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  mother's  evidence,  which  was  uncontradicted  at  the 
trial.  A  surgeon  examined  the  child  twenty  hours  after  the  alleged  outrage  : 
it  Avas  then  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse,  and  it  died  in  a  few  hours.  Oii 
examination  all  the  external  parts  of  generation  w'ere  foimd  in  a  torn  state, 
and  violently  inflamed  ;  the  perinjBum  was  torn  nearly  through  ;  the  nymph^e, 
and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  labia  and  clitoris  were  likewise  lacerated,  so  that 
the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  lacerated  wound  in  a  high  state 
of  inflammation.  After  death,  besides  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  the 
vagina  was  found  greatly  dilated  and  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  posteriorly,  making  a  large  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  bloody  serum  was  effused.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p^ 
160.)  Sir  "W.  Wilde  of  Dublin,  on  making  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  this 
case,  ascertained  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  actual  perpetration  of  rape. 
The  severe  injuries  to  the  genital  organs  which  led  to  death  were  produced,  it 
was  alleged,  by  the  fingers, — the  man  being  at  the  time  partially  intoxicated, 
('  Dub.  Quart,  Jour,  of  Medical  Science,'  Feb.  1859.)  This  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  exculpatory ;  for  if  a  female  child  is  destroyed  by  culpable  vio- 
lence to  the  genital  organs,  it  can  create  no  difference,  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, whether  the  injuries  Avere  produced  by  the  fingers  or  by  the  male 
organ.  A  case  in  which  much  violence  was  done  to  the  genitals  of  a  girl  eight 
years  of  age,  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Lender  of  Soldin.  (Horn's  '  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift,'  1865,  1,  p.  355.)  The  parts  Avere  SAVollen  and  lacerated,  the 
hymen  had  been  recently  destroyed  and  blood  Avas  effused.  These  injuries 
Avere  attributed,  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  to  a  criminal  assault  by  a  boy 
only  six  years  of  age,  Avhich  AA'as  Avholly  improbable,  or  to  the  introduction  of 
the  fingers,  but  these  tAvo  theories  Avere  shoAvn  by  Dr.  Lender  to  be  inconsistent 
Avith  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  Avith  the  medical  facts  proved.  The  de- 
fence was  concocted  to  screen  the  criminal  act  of  an  adult.  Dr.  L.  Penard,  has 
published  some  good  practical  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg/ 
1860,  2,  p.  364. 

In  January  1858  a  girl  seven  years  old  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital^ 
oAving  to  injuries  resulting  from  a  perpetration  of  rape  by  a  boy  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  :  she  Avas  then  examined 
by  Mr.  Hicks,  the  house-surgeon,  and  he  found  that  there  Avas  a  complete  de- 
struction of  the  hymen,  with  a  laceration  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ex- 
tending into  the  perinajum.  Thei-e  had  been  profuse  bleeding,  as  the  clothes 
Avere  saturated  Avith  blood.  There  Avas  then  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  there 
Avere  no  scratches  or  marks  of  violence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  There  was 
no  discharge  of  a  purulent  kind.  The  child  Avas  of  a  scrofulous  habit ;  but 
she  Avas  not  suffering  from  vaginitis,  and  appeared  in  other  respects  perfectly 
healthy.  I  saAV  the  girl  Avith  Mr.  Hicks  about  forty-eight  hoirrs  after  the 
occurrence ;  the  bleeding  had  then  ceased,  and  the  extent  of  the  lacerations 
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"was  very  perceptible.  There  was  no  discharge  of  any  kind  from  the  vagina, 
and  no  inflamed  or  swollen  condition  of  the  parts.  The  boy  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Hicks  about  an  hour  after  the  perpetration  of  the  rape,  and  although 
lie  had  been  under  strict  custody,  and  had  had  no  opportunity  of  changing 
liis  clothes,  there  Avas  no  blood  found  about  his  private  parts,  or  on  his  cloth- 
ing. It  is  probable,  as  the  boy  was  interrupted  in  the  act  by  the  screaming 
of  the  girl  that  he  suddenly  withdrcAV  after  having  caused  the  laceration,  and 
that  the  bleeding  was  an  after  eflTect  of  oozing  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  This 
is  an  important  fact,  because,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  known,  the 
absence  of  blood  on  his  person  might  have  been  construed  into  a  strong  proof 
of  innocence.  Dr.  Sawyer  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  on 
a  girl  a?t.  5.  There  was  a  bruised  and  swollen  state  of  the  genitals ;  the  hymen 
was  not  ruptured,  and  there  was  no  laceration  of  parts.  In  spite  of  this,  a 
large  amount  of  blood  had  been  lost.  This  bleeding,  he  considers,  took  place 
from  the  hymen,  which  was  in  a  highly  congested  state.  The  man  who  had 
pei'petrated  the  crime  was  examined  soon  afterwards,  but  no  appearance  of 
blood  was  found  on  his  organs  ;  there  were  a  few  stains  only  on  the  front  of 
his  clothing.  ('New  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.'  1858,  p.  283.)  A  case  oceiu-red  to 
Mr.  Sells,  of  Guildford,  in  1863,  in  which  he  found  on  examining  the  person 
of  a  girl  said  to  have  been  violated,  laceration  of  the  hymen,  a  clot  of  blood 
recently  effused  lying  on  the  vulva,  and  the  thighs  of  the  child  smeared 
with  blood,  quite  fi-esh ;  there  was  also  blood  on  the  sheets  of  the  child's  bed. 
The  next  morning  he  examined  the  accused,  but  he  could  find  no  trace  of 
blood  iTpon  him  or  on  the  clothing  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
assault.  In  this  case,  as  there  was  a  failure  of  identity,  the  accused  Avas 
discharged. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  the  violence  used,  the  parts  are  much  lacerated  ;  and 
inflammation,  followed  by  sloughing  or  mortification,  may  set  in  and  destroy 
life,  especially  in  children  of  an  unhealthy  habit.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  symptoms  of  a  malignant  form  of  disease  (noma,  from  rf/iiw  /  consume, 
signifying  destructive  ulceration),  to  which  female  children  are  sometimes 
subject,  are  not  mistaken  for  criminal  violence.  The  case  of  Amos  Greenwood 
(Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1857)  is  of  some  interest  in  this  resj^ect.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  a  female  child  under  ten  years 
X)f  age,  as  the  result  of  injuries  produced  by  a  criminal  assault.  The  main 
facts  against  the  prisoner  Avere  considered  by  the  Court  and  jury  to  be  clearly 
proved :  he  Avas  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The 
propriety  of  this  conviction  Avas  strongly  questioned  by  Sir  W.  Wilde  in  a 
paper  jjublished  in  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal '  of  February  1859.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments and  counterstatements  which  have  been  made  respecting  GreenAvood's 
case ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner  Avas  accessory  to  the 
■death  of  the  child.  A  late  distinguished  member  of  the  Northern  Circuit, 
Avho  took  no  part  in  the  case,  but  Avas  present  and  heard  the  Avhole  of  the  evi- 
dence, informed  me  that  it  Avas  satisfactorily  proved  that  violence  had  been 
done  to  the  genital  organs,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  bar  the  man  Avas 
rightly  convicted.  The  reader  Avill  find  the  evidence  fully  discussed  in  the 
^Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  1859,  April  9,  p.  361 ;  April  23,  p.  417  ; 
April  30,  p.  442 ;  May  21,  p.  518  ;  May  28,  p.  544 ;  June  18,  p.  638 ;  and 
•July  2,  p.  21.  In  the  folloAving  case  of  nomajfudendi  no  charge  of  rape  Avas 
made  against  any  person,  but  the  facts  may  serve  to  shoAV  under  Avhat  cir- 
-cumstances  such  a  charge  might  be  made.  A  girl,  at.  5,  died,  in  December 
•1865,  as  it  Avas  suspected  from  the  effects  of  poison.  There  was  a  congested 
!-Btate  of  the  stomach,  but  no  poison  Avas  found.  The  genital  organs  exter- 
nally, and  the  skin  around  and  beyond  the  anus,  Avere  intensely  inflamed, 
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swollen,  and  ulcerated,  and  in  an  approaching  state  o£  gangrene  or  sloughing. 
The  hymen  was  destroyed  posteriorly,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus  was  much  inflamed,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  softening  and 
disorganization  of  substance.  The  iipper  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged  on 
both  sides.  The  child  was  in  a  neglected  and  dirty  state.  The  mother  attri- 
buted this  diseased  condition  of  the  genitals  to  a  fall  which  the  girl  had  met 
with  a  fortnight  before.  There  was  no  ground  to  believe  that  anyone  had 
had  connection  with  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Colles  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  by  an  adult 
on  a  child  eight  years  old ;  it  terminated  fatally  from  peritonitis,  as  a  result 
of  the  violence,  six  days  after  the  assault.  The  child  stated  that  the  accused 
had  had  forcible  connection  with  her,  causing  much  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 
There  Avere  no  marks  of  violence  (^bruises?)  externally,  but  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  was  lacerated  in  its  entire  circumference,  and  the  peringeum  was  nearly 
torn  through.  It  was  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  orifice,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  vagina,  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  that  its  posterior  wall  had 
been  lacerated  at  its  line  of  junction  with  the  uterus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 
There  was  no  ulceration ;  the  labia  and  clitoris  had  not  undergone,  any 
change.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  2, 1860,  p.  560.)  The  prisoner  sub- 
sequently confessed  his  guilt.  A  case  was  communicated  by  Dr,  M'Kinlay 
to  the  '  Glasgow  Medical  Journal'  (July  1859,  p.  140),  which  proves  that 
extensive  injuries  may  be  produced  on  a  child  by  the  act  of  violation.  The 
girl  in  this  instance  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  very  intelligent.  From 
her  description  of  the  assault,  it  appears  that  she  fainted,  probably  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  pain.  When  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  vagina  was 
ruptured  in  various  directions.  One  laceration  extended  from  the  lower  part 
downwards,  dividing  the  recto -vaginal  septum  and  perinteum  down  to  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  There  was  a  lacerated  opening  in  the  coats  of  the  rectum  ; 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  upwards  as  well  as  laterally  ;  the  parts 
were  raw,  swollen,  and  very  tender.  When  the  child  was  first  seen,  there  was 
blood  on  the  limbs  and  clothes ;  she  recovered  from  these  serious  injuries  in 
about  two  months.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Amos  Greenwood  (^supra),  it 
was  a  question  raised  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  whether  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum could  or  could  not  be  effected  in  rape  on  a  girl.  Some  eminent  members 
of  the  profession  appear  to  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  rupture  being  pro- 
duced under  these  circumstances  (see  Sir  W.  Wilde's  paper,  '  Dub,  Med, 
Journal,'  February  1859)  ;  but  the  facts  here  recorded  show  that  it  may 
occur. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Bullen,  a  girl  aged  seventeen  was  violated 
by  several  men  in  succession :  she  then  became  insensible,  and  was  imable  ta 
state  how  often  the  act  had  been  perpetrated.  When  examined  the  next  day, 
the  genitals  were  bloody,  inflarned,  and  painful ;  the  hymen  was  ruptured,  the 
fourchette  torn,  and  the  labia  and  perinajum  presented  a  dusky  appearance  of 
inflammation.  In  spite  of  treatment  ulceration  followed,  and  the  clitoris, 
nymphas,  perinajum,  labia,  and  mons  veneris  sloughed  away,  leaving  the  pubis 
exposed.  After  a  long  illness  the  iilcer  healed,  and  the  girl  left  the  infirmary. 
At  no  period  Avere  there  symptoms  of  syphilis.  Such  a  state  of  the  parts,  obvi- 
ously a  result  of  violence,  might  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  7iovia  or 
malignant  ulceration  or  mortification  of  the  genitals,  as  it  is  observed  in  some 
eruptive  fevers.  ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  March  1840  ;  Beck's  '  Med.  Jur-'  vol.  1,. 
p.  160.) 

Purulent  discharges  from  the  vagina.  Vaginitis.  Infantile  leucorrham. — 
The  existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina^  as  a  result  of  vaginitis 
or  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  has  been  erroneously  adduced  as  a  sign  of  rape 
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in  yoiing  children.  The  parents,  or  other  ignorant  persons  who  examine  the 
child,  often  look  upon  this  as  a  positive  proof  of  impure  intercourse  ;  and 
perhaps  lay  a  charge  against  an  innocent  person,  who  may  have  been  observed 
to  take  particular  notice  of  the  child.  Some  cases  are'  reported,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  men  have  thus  narrowly  escaped  conviction  for  a  crime 
which  had  really  not  been  perpetrated.  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  '  Medical  Ethics  ' 
(3rd.  ed.  1849,  p.  117),  has  related  acase  which  has  been  the  subjectof  frequent 
quotation  and  comment  in  reference  to  false  charges  of  rape,.  A  girl,  get.  4, 
was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Infirmary  in  February  1791,  on  account  of 
a  mortification  of  the  female  organs  and  general  depression  of  strength.  She 
had  been  in  bed  with  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  had  taken  criminal  liberties  with  her.  The  mortification  in- 
creased, and  the  child  died.  The  boy  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  rape  at  thei 
Lancaster  Assizes,  but  acquitted  on  evidence  being  adduced  that  several  in- 
stances of  a  similar  disease  had  appeared  among  girls  about  the  same  period 
of  time,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  injury  or  guilt.  In  one  of 
these  cases  there  was  typhusr-fever  with  a  mortification  of  the  genitals.  There 
was  no  cause  of  death  discoverable  on  inspection  :  the  lumbar  glands  were  of 
a  dark  colour,  but  all  the  viscera  Avere  sound.  This  case,  with  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Kinder  Wood's  paper  on  the  subject,  has  been  republished  by  Mr.  Kes- 
teven.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  April  23  and  30.) 

A  purulent  discharge  with  aphthous  ulceration  is  occasionally  a  result  o£ 
vaginitis  (inflammation  of  the  vagina)  in  young  children.  It  may  arise  from 
dentition,  or  local  causes  of  irritation — as  worms  or  uncleanly  habits, — and  is- 
observed  especially  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  It  is  frequently  met. 
with  in  girls  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age  :  and  children  thus  affected  have 
been  tutored  to  lay  imputations  against  innocent  persons  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money.  This  state  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  o£ 
violence,  either  by  the  hymen  being  entire — or  by  the  non-dilatation  or  lace- 
ration of  the  vagina  or  perin£eum — by  the  red  and  inflammatory  condition  of- 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  abundance  of  the  purulent  discharge,  which  is 
commonly  much  greater  than  that  which  takes  place  as  a  mere  result  of  violence, 
Capuron  mentions  two  cases,  in  which  charges  of  rape  on  children  were  falsely 
made  against  innocent  persons,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  purulent 
discharge  the  nature  of  which  had  been  mistaken.  ('Med.  Leg.  desAccouche- 
mens,'  p.  41.)  Sir  Charles  Locock  observes  that  the  purulent  discharges  of 
female  children  are  attended  with  redness  and  sAvelling  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of  the  skin, 
Giving  to  the  irritating  nature  of  the  matter.  They  are  so  connected  with  denti- 
tion, that  they  not  only  appear  with  the  first  and  second  set  of  teeth,  but  some- 
times even  when  the  wisdom-teeth  are  irritating  the  system  at  a  mature  age. 
Mr.  South,  commenting  on  this  statement  ('  Chelius's  Siirgery,'  vol.  1,  p.  161), 
justly  remarks  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  '  is  highly  necessary,  and  is  very 
properly  insisted  on,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  have  suffered  capital 
punishment  from  the  ignorance  of  practitioners  on  this  point ;  and  even  now, 
with  our  better  knoAvledge,  it  is  by  no  means  imfrequent  to  hear  of  medical 
men  giving  a  decided  opinion  which  is  almost  certainly  erroneous,  upon  the 
gonorrho3al  character  of  pudendal  discharges,  and  thus  jeopardizing  the  cha- 
racter if  not  the  liberty  of  an  innocent  man.  On  all  occasions  of  giving- 
opinion  or  evidence  in  such  cases,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  ex-; 
treme  caution,  and  only  on  the  most  incontestable  proof  (which  by  a  mere 
examination  of  the  parts  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attain),  before  he 
makes  a  positive  statement  as  to  the  gonorrhoeal  character  of  the  discharge.* 
The  importance,  if  possible,  of  making  a  clear  distinction  between  gonorrhoea!; 
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inflammation  and  vaginitis  in  children  is  occasionally  strongly  felt  in  reference 
to  cases  ■wliich  involve  charges  of  felony.  In  February  1872,  I  Avas  consulted 
in  reference  to. a  charge  against  a  father  for  criminal  intercovu-se  with  two  of 
his  daughters,  one  of  them  nine  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  the 
purulent  discharges  Avere  gonorrhoeal,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
guilt,  if  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  arising  from  vaginitis,  he  might  be  inno- 
cent, and  the  accusation  made  against  him  false.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 
2,  333,  and  1860,  2,  131,  345.) 

A  gonorrhoeal  discharge  is  generally  very  profuse — ^much  more  profuse  than 
that  purulent  discharge  which  is  simply  the  result  of  such  violence  as  is  prO' 
duced  in  the  commission  of  rape.  There  is  another  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
namely,  that  the  last-mentioned  discharge,  besides  being  less  profuse,  lasts  for 
a  much  shorter  time.  Casper  has  recommended  that  in  doubtful  cases  another 
examination  of  the  sexual  organs  should  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  If 
the  purulent  discharge  has  then  ceased,  or  is  ceasing,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  but  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane.  ('  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  10.) 
Of  false  charges  of  this  description  he  furnishes  various  instances  (p.  19). 

Assuming  that  the  surgeon  is  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examination,  that  the 
purulent  discharge  must  have  existed  before  the  alleged  assault,  and  that  it  is 
of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  character  with  which  young  girls  are  liable  to  be 
attacked,  this  would  not  justify  him  in  affirming  that  no  rape  had  been  at- 
tempted or  perpetrated  on  the  child.  Girls  labouring  under  this  disease  may 
be  the  subjects  of  rape,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  seek  for  further  evi- 
dence on  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  and 
the  vulva.  If  nothing  is  found  beyond  what  is  consistent  with  disease,  there 
is  an  absence  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  that  any  rape  has  been  committed. 
An  aphthous  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  must  not,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  ascribed  to  injury  caused  by  mechanical  violence.  (Casper's 
'  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  148.) 

This  subject  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  LaAATence,  and  other  medical  men  ;  but  there  is  still  much 
popular  ignorance  in  reference  to  it,  and  false  charges  of  rape  on  children  are 
now  not  unfrequently  made.  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  case  in  Avhich  a  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age  was  considered  by  the 
parents  to  indicate  that  criminal  intercourse  had  been  had  with  her.  There  was 
no  mark  of  contusion  or  violence  on  or  about  the  pudendum  or  in  the  vagina, 
and  the  case  was  very  properly  pronounced  to  be  one  of  simple  vaginitis. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  372.)  A  similar  case  was  referred  to  me  in  which  a 
soldier  was  supposed  to  have  infected  a  child ;  but  an  investigation  showed  that 
it  Avas  a  purvilent  discharge  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  vagina.  In 
another,  Avhich  Avas  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Somerset  Autumn  Assizes  of 
1857  {-Reg.  v.  Hodges),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  A\''as  impro- 
perly convicted  of  a  criminal  assault  on  a  child,  Avhen  the  appearances  Avere 
really  due  to  the  existence  of  vaginitis  from  natural  causes.  ( See  report  of  the 
trial  by  Dr.  J.  Wybrants,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  1861 ;  also  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  13,  1861,  p.  403.)  Charges  of  rape  are  some- 
times rashly  made  in  these  cases,  either  in  the  absence  or  in  actual  defiance  of  a 
medical  opinion.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  reported  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  child 
at.  7  ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  May  4,  1853,  p.  276.)  There  Avas  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  vagina,  and  a  ye]loA\dsh  discharge  issued  from  it;  but  there  was 
110  sign  of  rupture,  contusion,  or  any  mark  of  violence.  The  medical  opinion 
^vas  to  the  effect  that  there  Avas  nothing  to  shoAV  that  any  violence  had  been 
Tised  to  the  child,  or  that  she  had  been  infected  Avith  the  venereal  disease. 
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Nevertheless,  the  accused  was  placed  on  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
child  broke  doAvn,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  the  same  paper,  Mr. 
Hamilton  relates  a  case  in  which  syphilis  was  communicated  to  a  girl  set.  6 
by  a  boy  aged  19.  In  this  case  the  accused  was  found  to  have  numerous 
chancres  around  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  on  examining  the  little  girl, 
there  were  chancrous  excoriations  on  the  inside  of  the  labia.  Other  syphilitic 
symptoms  manifested  themselves.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

The  subject  of  infantile  leucorrhcea  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Sir  "VY. 
Wilde,  of  Dublin.  ('  Medico-legal  Observations,'  &c.,  1853.)  This  gentleman 
has  collected  numerous  instances  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  great 
danger  to  which  innocent  persons  are  exposed  by  reason  of  false  charges  of 
rape  on  children.  Two  of  these  are  especially  noticed  in  his  essay.  A  charge 
was  raised  against  a  respectable  man,  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with,  and 
produced  disease  in,  two  children.  The  day  and  hour  were  circumstantially 
given,  extorted  as  it  appears  from  the  children  by  the  parent,  and  the  man  was 
put  upon  his  trial.  The  appearances  were  such  as  are  usual  in  these  cases, — 
a  purulent  discharge  fi'om  the  vagina  with  some  excoriation,  but  no  bruise, 
laceration,  or  mark  of  violence  on  the  pudendum.  There  had  not  been  any 
penetration  of  the  vagina.  The  charge  against  the  prisoner,  although  unsup- 
ported by  any  affirmative  circumstances,  received  some  strength  from  the 
admission  made  by  one  medical  witness  for  the  prosecution, — namely,  that  the 
appearances  might  have  been  the  result  of  violence,  and  that  the  discharge 
might  have  been  produced  by  friction  with  the  member  of  a  healthy  man. 
(Wilde,  op.  cit.  p.  14.)  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  affected 
either  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.  Drs.  Geoghegan,  Churchill,  and  other 
medical  witnesses  of  repute,  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was 
labouring  under  an  ordinary  form  of  disease,  and  that  there  was  no  medical 
indication  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  violence.  This  testimony 
was  not  considered  by  the  Court  to  fiu:nish  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge, 
since  it  was  inferred  that  the  appearances  on  the  child  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  accused,  without  any  marks  of  violence  being  left  on  the  pudendum  ! 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that,  had  the  case  rested  here,  it  is  probable  the 
accused  Avoukl  have  been  convicted  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  the 
child.  An  alibi,  was,  however,  clearly  proved,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In 
this  instance,  it  will  be  perceived  it  Avas  alleged  that  a  man  who  laboured  under 
no  disease  had  caused  a  purulent  discharge  in  a  child  !  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  pudendum  had  sustained  no  violence  whatever. 
Medically  speaking,  there  appears  to  have  been  not  the  slightest  pretence  foi* 
charging  the  accused  with  the  perpetration  of  rape ;  the  appearances  might 
or  might  not  have  been  caused  in  the  manner  suggested.  Under  such  loose 
medical  evidence  as  this  no  person  would  be  safe.  An  acquittal  from  an  un- 
founded charge  must  depend  ujjon  the  man  who  is  accused  being  able  to  prove 
a  distinct  alibi,  i.e.  he  must  prove  his  innocence.  The  statement  of  the  child 
may  be  simple  and  artlessly  made.  .At  this  tender  age  a  girl  may  be  easily 
induced,  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  by  the  aid  of  leading  questions  put  by 
a  parent,  to  admit  that  some  one  had  committed  an  assault  upon  her.  The 
statement  once  made  may  be  persevered  in,  and  its  inconsistency  may  not 
ahvays  be  brought  out  by  cross-examination. 

If  the  child  is  really  labouring  under  suphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  this  may  furnish,. 
creteris  paribus,  evidence  of  impure  intercourse,  either  with  the  accused  or  sonle 
other  person ;  but  we  should  be  well  assured,  before  giving  an  opinion,  that 
the  discharge  is  really  of  a  gonorrhoeal  and  not  simply  of  a  common  inflamma- 
tory (purulent)  character.  The  person  accused,  as  in  the  case  above  related, 
might  be  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease,  or,  if  labouring  under  it,  then  we 
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slioTild  expect  that  the  discharge  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the 
child,  "with  the  usual  severe  symptoms,  at  a  certain  interval  of  time  after  the 
alleged  intercourse — i.e.  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day.  When  these  con- 
ditions do  not  exist,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  medical  opinion  on  the 
subject;  since  there  are  no  certain  means,  by  the  microscope  or  otherwise,  of 
distinguishing  common  purulent  discharges  from  those  which  are  gonorrhoeal 
or  syphilitic.  In  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  176)  the  microscopical  aj^pearance 
of  the  ordinary  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina  is  represented.  Asso- 
ciated -with  the  rounded  granules  of  mucus  there  are  large  polygonal  bodies 
Avhich  are  epithelial  scales,  or  pavement-epithelium.  In  fig.  177  the  left  side(l) 

Fig.  176. 


Microscopical  appearance  of 
inncous discharges  magnified 
500  diameters.     (Gosse.) 


and  mucus  magnified  4.30   dia- 
meters.    (Gofse.) 


represents  the  appearance  of  pus  :  a  sho"wing  the  characters  of  the  normal  glo- 
bules, and  h  the  same  after  treatment  with  acetic  acid.  On  the  right  side  (2)  the 
mucous  globules  {h)  are  seen  associated  with  epithelial  scales,  a.  When  micro- 
scopical evidence  fails,  proof  can  be  derived  only  from  non-medical  sources. 
A  case  occurred  to  M.  Biessy,  in  which  a  merely  mucous  discharge  in  a 
girl  was  pronounced  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  person  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  rape,  narrowly  escaped  conviction.  (Briand,  '  Man.  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.' 
Fig.  178.  184G,p.  81.)  The  purulent  matter  of  gonorrhoea 

does  not  differ  microscopically  from  that  pro- 
duced in  other  forms  of  disease.  It  presents  the 
characters  shown  in  fig.  177  (1).  Donnehas given 
an  illustration  of  the  microscopical  appearance 
of  syphilitic  pus  fi-om  a  chancre ;  the  annexed 
engraving  (fig.  178)  represents  a  portion  of  his 
illustration.  ('  Cours  de  Microscopic.')  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  pus-globules  intermixed  Avith 
vibrios  (infusory  animalcules). 

We  should  further  distinctly  satisfy  ourselves 
that  gonorrhoea  in  a  child,  if  it  exist,  could  not 
have  arisen  from  infection  by  any  accident  irre- 
spective of  intercourse.  This  limitation  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  publication  of  a  report 
of  two  cases  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Ryan  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  744),  in  Avhich  two 
sisters,  one  of  one  year  and  the  other  of  four  years  of  age,  received  the  in- 
fection by  reason  of  their  being  washed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  sponge 
used  by  a  young  woman  affected  with  profuse  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  Dr. 
Eyan  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  the  discharge  to  this  unexpected  accident. 


Pus  from  a  chancre  witli  vibrios. 
(Donne.) 
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Had  an  accusation  of  rape  been  made  against  a  man  labouring  under  gonor- 
xhcea,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  condition  of  the  children,  resulting 
from  an  unsuspected  accident,  would  have  been  taken  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  his  guilt !  Cases  of  this  kind,  thus  accurately  observed,  convey  an 
important  caution  to  medical  witnesses ;  i.e.  that  they  should  not  infer  crimi- 
nal intercourse  merely  from  the  existence  of  a  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  in  the 
absence  of  marks  of  violence  to  the  genitals  or  of  other  strong  corroborative 
■proofs. 

As  &  summary  of  these  remarks  on  purulent  and  muco-purulent  discharges, 
we  may  observe  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  furnishing  corroborative 
evidence  of  rape,  except, — 1st,  when  the  accused  party  is  labouring  under 
gonorrhoeal  discharge ;  2ndly,  when  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  a  child  is 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  after  the  alleged  intercourse ;  and  ordly,  when 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  the  child  had  not  suifered  from  any 
such  discharge  previously  to  the  assault.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all 
.these  conditions  may  exist,  and  yet  the  accused  be  innocent ;  for  a  child  may, 
■either  through  mistake  or  design,  accuse  an  innocent  person.  This,  however, 
removes  the  case  entirely  fi'om  the  hands  of  a  medical  jurist.  (The  reader  will 
find  much  useful  information  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  Penard, 
^Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  2,  130,  345.) 

In  Iteg.  v.  Mosely  (Cent.  Crim.  Coiu-t,  Sept.  1843),  the  prosecutrix,  a  child 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  charged  the  defendant  Avith  having 
■committed  a  rape  upon  her,  alleging  that  she  had  made  all  the  resistance  in 
her  power.  Dr.  Merriman  stated  that  he  examined  the  prosecvitrix  two  or 
three  days  after  the  alleged  offence  was  committed,  but  could  not  give  any 
■decided  opinion  upon  the  case,  although  there  was  every  appearance  of  vio- 
lence having  been  used.  Another  medical  witness  stated  that  the  prosecutrix 
had  been  under  his  care  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  for  a  disease  (gonor- 
rhoea,) with  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  been  infected  for  a  considerable 
lime ;  and  a  third  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  infected  with  this  disease. 
Dr.  Merriman,  however,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  prosecutrix  was  not 
labouring  under  the  disease  when  he  examined  her.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  this  discrepancy  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  some  importance  could  have 
arisen.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  probably  not  iDelieving  the  statement 
made  by  the  prosecutrix.  In  another  case  {Reg.  v.  ItPDonoiigh,  Cent.  Crim. 
Court,  Oct.  1843),  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Tucker  deposed  that  the  gonorrlwea 
under  which  the  prosecutrix  (set.  15)  laboured  had  not  existed  longer  than  a 
week  :  it  might  have  been  of  longer  standing,  but  it  certainly  could  not  have 
existed  for  six  weeks,  the  date  at  Avhich  it  was  alleged  that  the  rape  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  disease  communicated.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  (See  also  on  this  subject  Casper's  'Gericht- 
liche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  167.) 

The  following  case  Avas  tried  at  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court.  A  man 
named  IP  Comas  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to  violate  a  child,  ajt.  9.  The 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  chiefly  based  on  an  extorted  admission  from 
the  prosecutrix,  and  on  the  discovery  on  her  clothes  of  certain  stains  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  seminal  fluid.  The  mother  examined  the  genitals, 
and  found  them  inflamed  and  discharging  matter,  although  several  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  alleged  attempt.  A  medical  practitioner  Avas  called  to  the 
girl ;  he  found  the  nympha2  and  orifice  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  Avhich 
might  have  arisen  from  some  morbid  cause ;  but  he  Avas  unable  to  give  any 
positive  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  dischai'ge.  Aboiit  eight  days 
after  this,  the  girl  Avas  examined  by  Dr.  Stephens  :  the  parts  Avere  still  much 
inflamed,  and  discharging  muco-purulent  matter ;  the  hymen  Avas  uninjured. 
The  defence  of  the  prisoner  Avas,  that  he  Avas  not  guilty  of  the  assault,  and 
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that  he  was  not  labouring  unclei*  gonorrhoea  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  attempt. 
He  Avas  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  ('  British 
American  Journal,'  May  1848,  p.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  a  case 
of  vaginal  inflammation  mistaken  for  gonorrhcea ;  for,  as  it  has  been  already 
stated,  there  are  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  dis- 
charges. The  jury,  hoAvever,  appear  to  have  put  great  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  the  prosecutrix.  The  case  was  therefore  decided  by  moral  circumstances^ 
and  not  by  medical  evidence.  The  existence  of  animruptured  hymen  merely 
proved  that  there  had  not  been  a  violent  attempt  at  carnal  intercourse. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  hochj  of  a  child,  these  are  seldom 
met  with,  because  no  resistance  is  commonly  made  by  mere  children.  Bruises 
or  contusions  may,  however,  be  foimd  occasionally  on  the  legs. 

r-APE    ON    YOUNG    FEMALES    AFTER    PUBEP.TV. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  on  a  girl  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve  years, 
the  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  described  with  respect  to 
children  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  in  the 
legal  complexion  of  the  offence.  If  carnal  intercourse  be  had  with  the  consent 
of  a  female  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  only  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  51);  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  consent  of  the  girl  does  away  with  any  imputation  of  a  legal  offence. 
Girls  who  have  passed  this  age  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  offering  some 
resistance  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ;  and  therefore,  in  a  true  charge,. 
we  should  expect  to  find  not  only  marks  of  violence  about  the  piidendum,  biit 
also  injxiries  of  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  body  and  limbs.  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases,  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  the  hymen  would  be  rup- 
tm'ed,  as  the  intercourse  is  always  presumed  to  be  violent :  biit  there  might 
be  some  degree  of  penetration  without  this  being  a  necessary  result,  especially 
if  the  membrane  were  small,  or  placed  far  up.  At  any  rate,  a  girl  at  this  age 
may  sustain  all  the  injuiy,  morally  and  physically,  which  the  perjDetration 
of  the  crime  can  possibly  bring  down  upon  her,  Avhatever  may  have  been  the 
degree  of  penetration ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  very  properly  laid  doAvn  by 
our  law,  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  mere  proof  of  penetration.  The  fact, 
however,  is  generally  clearly  made  out  by  the  statement  of  the  girl.  Girls  of 
tender  age  are  sometimes  violated  by  boys ;  the  amount  of  physical  injury 
inflicted  in  such  cases  is  less  than  when  the  assailant  is  an  adult."  In  addition  to 
other  cases  reported,  Dr.  Geoghegan  of  Liverpool,  communicated  to  me  one 
Avhich  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  of  1862.  A 
boy  aged  seventeen  committed  a  rape  on  tAVo  children,  one  aged  eight  years, 
and  the  other  ten  years ;  he  then  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  on  a  third  girl, 
aged  eleven  years.  These  crimes  Avere  perpetrated  in  about  half-an-hour,during 
Avhich  time  he  Avas  alone  Avith  the  children.  He  Avas  convicted  of  felony  for 
rape  on  the  youngest  child,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude. 

AVith  respect  to  marhs  of  violence  on  the  person,  the  exact  form,  position, 
and  extent  of  these  should  be  noticed  ;  because  a  false  accusation  of  rape  may 
be  sometimes  detected  by  the  violence  being  in  a  situation  in  Avdiich  it  Avas  not 
probable  that  the  ravisher  Avould  have  produced  it.  When  bruises  are  found, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual  zones  of  colour  may  occasionally  throAV 
light  upon  the  time  at  Avhich  the  alleged  assault  Avas  committed.  As  these 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person  are  not  likely  to  have  been  produced  Avith  the 
concurrence  of  the  girl,  they  are  considered  to  furnish  some  proof  of  themter- 
coiu'se  having  been  against  her  Avill.  But  the  physical  appearances  of  rape 
about  the  genital  organs  may  b.e  found,  AA'hether  the  connection  has  been 
voluntary  or  involuntary.    Thus  a  recent  rupture  of  the  hymen,  laceration  or 
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l)ruising  of  the  vagina  with  effusion  o£  coagula  of  blood,  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  vulva,  and  stains  of  blood  upon  the  person,  dress,  or  furniture 
may  be  met  -with  in  both  cases.  The  question  of  consent  in  these  cases  is  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  generally  alleged  as  a  defence,  and  a  medical 
man  will  find  himself  compelled  to  answer  this  question : — Are  the  marks  of 
violence  found  on  the  genital  organs  no  more  than  you  Avonld  expect  to  find 
in  a  girl  who  had  really  given  consent  ?  In  18G8  I  Avas  consulted  in  the  follow- 
ing easel  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg  (his  left  leg  having  been  amputated  at 
the  thigh)  was  charged  with  rape  on  a  girl  a^t.  15.  She  was  examined  soon 
af t-er  the  violence,  and  the  labia  were  found  very  much  swollen,  bruised  and 
inflamed.  In  addition  to  these  appearances  on  the  genital  organs,  there  were 
the  marks  of  bruises  over  the  right  chest,  breast  and  shoulder.  The  man 
alleged  that  the  girl  gave  her  consent,  whereupon  the  following  question  arose 
— Could  such  appearances  as  you  have  described  about  the  labia  have  been 
produced  by  connection  with  consent  ?  A  reply  was  given  by  the  medical 
witness  which  left  the  matter  in  question  doubtful.  The  condition  of  the 
genital  organs  and  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  in  this  case  were  adverse 
to  the  theory  of  consent ;  but  in  expressing  an  opinion  under  such  circum- 
stances it  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
organs  of  an  adult  male  and  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  intercourse  with  consent  could  take  place  without  causing  subsequent 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  labia  and  vagina.  In  making  an  examina- 
tion, the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  fix,  at  the  time 
of  examination,  a  probable  date  for  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  genitals  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  observations  that  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  charge  may  be  sometimes  clearly  established. 

Girls  and  unmarried  young  women  are  liable  to  muco-pundent  discharges 
from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymen  may  be  destroyed.  This  kind 
of  discharge  arises  fi'om  inflammation  of  the  vagina  (vaginitis,  p.  447  ante),  and 
it  has  been  observed  to  follow  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  When  it  exists,  its  real 
cause  requires  the  closest  scrutiny.  (See  remarks  by  Dr.  Barnes,  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  4G,'p.  65.)  At  a  more  advanced  age,  young  women  are  frequently  subject 
to  leucorrhcea.  These  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  gonorrha3a ;  as  here 
the  female  has  it  in  her  power  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances,  from 
which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  easily  formed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  Avoman  labouring  under  leucorrha3a  may  charge  a  man  with  the  crime  of 
rape,  and  affirm  that  this  discharge  had  arisen  from  the  act  of  the  man.  An 
inflamed  and  partially  ulcerated  (aphthous)  state  of  the  lining-membrane  of 
the  vulva  may  apparently  give  support  to  the  accusation.  The  discharge  in 
leucorrhcea  is  of  a  mucous  nature  (see  illustration,  page  450,  fig.  176) — that 
of  gonorrhoea  is  of  a  purulent  character — seethe  same  page,  fig.  177  (1)  ;  but 
purulent  discharges  may  take  place  from  the  vagina  as  the  result  of  intense  in- 
fiammation,  and  quite  irrespective  of  impure  intercourse.  ('  Chelius's  Surgery,' 
by  South,  vol.  1,  p.  160.)  It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  such  discharges 
from  those  of  gonorrhcca  ;  Avhile  a  leucorrhojal  discharge  under  great  inflam- 
matory action  may  resemble  that  of  gonorrhoea.  Such  discharges  commencing 
before,  but  continuing,  and  sometimes  becoming  aggravated,  after  marriage, 
have  given  rise  to  unfounded  suspicions  of  infection  from  venereal  disease  im- 
parted by  the  husband,  and  have  thus  led  to  suits  of  divorce.  In  a  case 
reported  by  M.  Legneau  a  young  married  woman  suffered  from  a  discharge 
which  was  pronounced  by  a  medical  man  whom  she  consulted  to  be  gonor- 
i-hoeal.  This  led  to  an  application  for  a  divorce.  A  further  examination  by 
other  medical  practitioners,  Avith  a  complete  history  of  the  symptoms  from 
Avhich  she  had  suffered,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  Avas  labouring  imder 
severe  leucorrhoea  Avhen  she  Avas  married,  and  that  this  Avas  followed  by  granular 
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vaginitis  •which  accounted  for  the  muco-purulent  discharge.     ('  Ann,  d'Hyg,*^ 
1870,  2,  192.) 

The  power  of  distinguishing  gonorrhoeal  or  syphilitic  discharges  from 
ordinary  piu'ulent  discharges  has  been  much  debated  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
amination of  women  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  INIr.  Henry  Lee  has 
especially  called  the  attention  of  the  professson  to  this  subject  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Medical  Society.  In  a  case  which  occurred  under  his  own  observa- 
tion a  free  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  Avith  a  reddened  and  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  derived  from  gonorrhoeal 
infection;  but  a  week  afterwards  the  inflammation  had  disaj^peared,  the  mucous- 
membrane  was  of  its  usual  colour,  and  the  discharge  not  more  than  natural. 
This  caused  him  to  reverse  his  opinion,  and  to  congratulate  himself  that  he 
had  not  unjustly  accused  the  patient.     ('Lancet,'  Feb,  8,  1873,  1,  218.) 

False  charges  of  rape  may  be  easily  set  up  by  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  falsehood  of  the  charge  may,  however,  be  generally  elicited  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  prosecutrix,  as  in  the  following  case  tried  at  the  Swansea 
Lent  Assizes,  1869.  A  schoolmaster  was  charged  Avith  having  committed  a 
rape  on  a  girl  of  13  years  of  age.  The  child  was  unusually  precocious  for 
her  age,  and  swore  very  distinctly  to  a  z-ape  having  been  completed.  She- 
made  no  complaint,  hoAvever,  for  a  Aveek  or  ten  days.  On  examination  there 
Avas  no  mark  of  A'iolence  about  her  either  recent  or  remote.  The  girl's  story 
Avas  inconsistent,  and  not  supported  by  evidence.  On  cross-examination  she 
said  the  prisoner  committed  the  rape  Avhile  they  Avere  standing  up.  The  girl 
Avas  short,  and  the  prisoner,  Avho  Avas  sixty  years  of  age,  Avas  tall.  She  Avas 
quite  sure  that  she  Awas  neA'er  placed  on  the  ground.  She  resisted  all  she  could, 
but  could  not  help  herself.  Her  statements  of  the  mode  in  Avliich  the  act  AA'as 
perpetrated,  involved  so  many  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  that  the  jury 
rejected  it  and  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Defloration.  Signs  of  virginiti/. — It  Avill  be  necessary  to  say  a  feA\^  AA'ords. 
respecting  the  signs  of  virginiti/, — a  subject  upon  Avhich,  in  some  medico-legal 
Avorks,  a  great  amount  of  poetical  discussion  appears  to  me  to  have  been, 
wasted.  Independently  of  cases  of  rape,  this  question  may  occasionally  as- 
sume a  practical  bearing  in  relation  to  the  signs  of  defloration.  In  civil  cases- 
a  medical  Avitness  may  be  asked  whether  a  Avoman  has  ever  had  intercourse  or 
not ;  and  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  confirm  or  rebut  state- 
ments made  by  her  in  evidence.  The  question  may  be  not  Avhether  a  female 
has  had  a  child,  for  this  Avould  resolve  itself  into  a  proof  A\diether  delivery  had 
or  had  not  taken  place  : — it  may  be  limited  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of 
intercourse  on  her  part,  at  some  antecedent  period.  Noav,  a  medical  jm-ist, 
AAdien  consulted  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be  guided  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  external  signs  of  vii-ginity.  The  hymen  may  be  intact,  but  this  does 
not  prove  non-intercourse,  because  females  have  been  known  to  conceive  Avith 
the  hymen  iininjurcd  ;  and  an  operation  ibr  a  division  of  this  membrane  has 
been  frequently  rendered  necessary  before  delivery  could  take  place.  (Henke's 
'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1843,  2,  149.)  Tavo  cases  of  impregnation  Avithout 
rupture  of  the  hymen  are  reported  in  the  '  Noav  Orleans  Medical  Gazette,'  for 
June  1858  (pp.  217,  220).  The  hymen  in  each  case  required  to  be  divided 
to  alloAV  of  the  deliv^ery  of  the  child.  Another  case  is  reported  in  the  '  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  for  April  1859  (p.  576).  These  facts  may  be  explained  by 
the  membrane  being  hard  and  resisting,  and  at  the  same  time  small  in  extent^ 
i.e.  only  partially  closing  the  vagina.  Under  opposite  conditions,  the  per- 
sistence of  this  membrane  might  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  female 
Avas  chaste,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intercourse ;  but  the  hymen  may  be 
destroyed  by  idceration,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs.- 
When  the  membrane  has  been  thus  destroyed  by  disease  or  other  causes,  or 
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■when  it  is  congenitally  absent,  a  medical  opinion  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
jectural ;  for  one  intercourse  could  hardly  so  affect  the  capacity  of  the  vagina, 
as  to  render  the  fact  evident  through  life,  and  tliere  is  no  other  datum  upon 
which  an  opinion  could  be  based.  The  presence  of  the  hymen  is  of  course 
quite  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  the  female  has  borne  a  child.  A 
question  of  this  kind  incidentally  arose  in  Frazer  v.  Bagley  (Common  Pleas, 
Feb.  1844).  It  was  alleged  by  defendant  that  the  plaintiff",  a  married  man, 
had  had  adiilterous  intercourse  with  a  young  woman,  and  that  at  an  antece- 
dent period  she  had  left  her  home  for  the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  a  child 
privately.  The  late  Dr.  Ashwell  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  woman,  and 
he  deposed  that,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  a  virgin,  and  had  never  had  a  child. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  the  jury  retui-ned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  abortion  may  take  place  at  the  early  periods  of  preg- 
nancy, without  the  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen,  (See  Henke's  '  Zeit-, 
schrift,'  1844,  1,  259.) 

The  question  may  become  of  importance  not  only  as  it  may  affect  the  repu- 
tation of  a  female,  but  the  credibility  and  character  of  the  person  who  makes, 
the  imputation  of  a  Avant  of  chastity.  In  1845,  a  gentleman,  then  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Bombay  Army,  was  brought  to  a  Court-Martial  on  a  charge  of 
having  deliberately  and  falsely  asserted  that  on  several  occasions  he  had  had 
connection  Avith  a  native  woman.  This  was  denied  by  the  woman,  and  evi- 
dence was  adduced  to  show  that  she  had  still  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
main  sign  of  virginity,  namely,  an  imruptured  hymen.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  gentleman  was  found  guilty,and  cashiered.  The  woman  wasat  thetime  about 
to  be  married,  and  this  rendered  the  investigation  all  the  more  important  to  her. 
An  assistant-surgeon,  who  examined  the  girl,  deposed  that  he  found  the  mem- 
brane of  a  semilunar  form,  and  tensely  drawn  across  the  vagina  ;  and  his  evi- 
dence was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  midwife.  The  inculpated  person  took  up 
a  double  line  of  defence — 1st,  that  the  examination  of  the  woman  was  incom- 
plete ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  hymen,  if  present,  would  not  justify  the  witness  in 
saying  that  intercourse  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place.  On  the  first  point, 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  a  remark  ;  but  it  appeared,  from  their  own 
admissions,  that  the  witnesses  had  never  before  examined  women  with  this 
particular  object.  Assuming  that  there  Avas  no  mistake,  it  became  a  question 
whether  non-intercourse  could  in  such  a  case  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of 
the  membrarre.  Fruitful  intercourse,  it  is  well  knoAvn,  may  take  place  without 
rupture  of  the  hymen.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  were  referred  to  at  the 
Court-Martial ;  but  such  cases  are  usually  regarded  as  of  an  exceptional  nature. 
The  real  question  is,  whether,  unless  the  hymen  be  in  an  abnormal  state,  in-, 
tercourse  can  possibly  occur  betAveen  young  and  actiA'e  persons  Avithout  a  rup- 
liu-e  of  this  membrane,  Intercoiu-se  is  not  likely  to  be  confined,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  mere  penetration  of  the  vuh'a.  The  membrane  in  this  woman 
is  stated  to  liaA'e  been  tensely  draAvn  across  the  canal,  and  it  was  not  tough ; 
it  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to  render  it  most  easy  for  rupture.  In  the  case 
of  an  old  man,  or  of  one  of  Aveak  virile  poAver,  vulval  intercourse  might  be  had 
without  destroying  the  membrane ;  but  such  a  case  could  only  be  decided  by 
the  s2oecial  circumstances  Avhich  accompanied  it.  The  presence  of  the  hymen 
unruptured,  affords  a  presumptive  but  not  an  absolute  proof  that  the  Avoman  is 
a  virgin  ;  and  if  the  membrane  is  of  ordinary  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary situation,  it  shoAvs  clearly  that,  although  attempts  at  intercourse  may  have 
been  made,  there  can  have  been  no  vaginal  penetration.  Admitting  the  state- 
ments of  the  examiners  to  be  correct,  it  is  improbable  that  this  Avoman  had  had 
sexual  intercourse  several  times,  or  even  on  one  occasion ;  hence  the  imputa- 
tion on  her  chastity  AA^as  unfounded. 

In  the  case  of  Delafosse  v.  Fortescue  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1853),  aa^McIi  in- 
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volved  an  action  for  defamation  of  character,  the  plaintiff,  a  married  man  set. 
64,  had  been  charged  with  committing  adultery  -with  a  certain  -womair.  Several 
■ivitnesses  for  the  defendant  positively  swore  that  they  had  seen  these  persons 
in  carnal  intercourse.     This  Avas  denied  by  the  plaintiff;   and,  as  an  answer  to 
the  case,  medical  evidence  was  tendered  to  the  effect  that  the  woman  Avith  Avhom 
the  adulterous  intercourse  Avas  alleged  to  have  taken  place  had  been  examined, 
and  the  hymen  Avas  found  intact.     In  cross-examination,  hoAvever,  this  Avas  ad- 
mitted not  to  be  a  conclusive  criterion  of  virginity,  and  a  verdict  Avas  returned 
for  the  defendant.    The  form  and  situation  of  the  hymen  in  this  case  Avere  not 
described ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  Avere  not  such  as  to  constitute  a 
physical  bar  to  intercourse,  or  this  Avould  have  been  stated  by  the  medical  Avit- 
ness.  Hence  the  existence  of  the  membrane  Avas  not  considered  to  disprove  the 
allegations  of  eycAvitnesses.  In  Scotland  this  kind  of  medical  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Trayner,  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  for  the 
subjoined  case,  in  Avhich  a  Avife  sued  the  husband  for  divorce,  on  the  ground, 
inter  alia,  that  he  had  committed  adultery  with  C.     In  defence  the  defendant 
denied  the  adultery,  and  adduced  C.  as  a  witness,  Avho  sAvore  that  such  con- 
nection had  never  taken  place.     She  also  swore  that  she  had  submitted  to  an 
inspectio  corjwris  by  Professor  Simpson.    The  defendant  then  proposed  to  ex- 
amine Dr.  Simpson,  that  he  might  speak  to  the  result  of  his  examination.    He 
argued  that  this  Avas  the  best  evidence  that  he  could  adduce  in  support  of  his 
innocence,  as  if  the  girl  Avas  still  a  virgin  the  adultery  alleged  could  not  have 
been  committed.     The  Court  refused  to  admit  the  evidence,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eA'idence  proposed  Avas  merely  that  of  an  opinion  from  the  learned  profes- 
sor ;  that  other  medical  men  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  even  from  the 
same  observations  ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  could  not  compel  C.  to  submit  to 
another  examination,  the  proposed  evidence  must  be  considered  ex  jiarte  and 
inadmissible.     (Sessions  Cases,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  11,  18G0.)     In  Hu?it  v.  Hunt 
a  verdict  Avas  obtained  at  common-laAV  against  the  alleged  paramour  in  a  case 
of  adultery,  and  the  damages  Avere  assessed  at  50/.    It  Avas  subsequently  proved 
that  the  lady  Avas  virgo  intacta  !     So  long  as  there  are  facts  Avhich  shoAV  that 
Avomen  have  actually  conceived  Avith  the  hymen  still  in  its  normal  state,  it  is 
inconsistent  to  apply  the  term  '  virgo  intacta '  to  AVomen  merely  because  this 
membrane  is  found  entire.      A  Avoman  may  assuredly  have  an  vinruptured 
hymen,  and  yet  not  be  a  virgo  intacta.    This  can  only  be  decided  by  the  special 
circiimstances  proA'ed  in  each  case.     Such  virgines  iiitactcE  have  frequently 
required  the  assistance  of  accoucheurs,  and  in  due  timehaA^e  been  delivered  of 
children  !   ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1873,  p.  oGO.)     A  similar  question 
arose  in  Itcg.  v.  Ilarmer  (C.C.C.  June  1872).     Prisoner  Avas  indicted  for  per- 
jury.    He  AVfis  a  Avaiter  at  a  tavern,  and  being  called  as  a  Avitness  in  a  divorce 
suit,  sAvore  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  parties  in  adulterous  intercourse  on 
more  than  one  c  ccasion.     The  lady  Avith  Avhom  the  adultery  Avas  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  denied  this  on  oath,  and  Dr.  E.  Lte  and  another  medical  expert 
gave  evidence  that  they  had  examined  this  lady,  and  found  her  to  be  a  virgo 
intacta.     The  Eecorder,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  this  evidence  Avasof 
the  highest  importance,  and  it  Avas  for  them  to  consider  Avhether  it  Avas  sufBcient 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  guilt  of  the  j^risoner.     He  Avas  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment. 
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The  remarks  already  made  apply  generally  to  married  women,  witli  this  dif- 
ference,— that  when  a  woman  has  already  been  in  habits  of  sexual  intercourse, 
there  is  commonly  much  less  injury  done  to  the  genital  organs.  The  hymen 
will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  destroyed  and  the  vulva  dilated.  Still,  as  the 
intercourse  is  presumed  to  be  against  the  consent  of  the  woman,  it  is  most  likely 
that  when  there  has  been  a  proper  resistance,  some  injury  will  be  apparent  on  the 
pudendum ;  and  there  will  be  also,  probably,  extensive  marks  o£  violence  on  the 
body  and  limbs.  These  cases  are  generally  determined  without  medical  evi- 
dence by  the  deposition  of  the  woman,  corroborated,  as  it  should  ahvays  be,  by 
circumstances.  An  experienced  barrister  has  suggested  to  me  that  this  state- 
ment regarding  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  pudendum  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  on  Avhom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  requires  some 
qualification.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of 
two  cases  of  rape  on  married  women,  in  which  the  crime  was  completed  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  women,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
the  genital  organs  in  either  case.  In  one  (^Iteg.  v.  Owen  and  others,  Oxford 
Circuit,  1839),  it  appears  that  while  an  accomplice  held  the  head  of  the  woman 
with  her  face  downwards  between  his  thighs,  the  prisoner  had  forcible  inter- 
course Avith  her  from  behind, — her  thighs  having  been  first  Avidely  separated. 
In  the  second  case  an  accomplice  held  the  Avoman  doAvn  on  a  bed  by  her  neck, 
Avhile  the  prisoner  separated  her  thighs,  and  thus  had  intercourse  Avith  her. 
She  Avas  examined  nine  hours  afterAvards  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  he 
found  no  mark  or  trace  of  violence  or  injury  on  or  anyAvhere  near  her  puden- 
dum. There  Avere  bruises  on  her  arms,  neck,  and  legs,  Avhere  she  had  been 
forcibly  held  down.  In  each  of  these  cases,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  woman 
had  not  to  struggle  Avith  a  single  assailant ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
a  married  woman  is  rendered  poAverless  by  many  persons  being  combined 
against  her,  or  if  she  is  rendered  insensible  by  intoxicating  drinks  or  narcotic 
vapours,  a  rape  may  be  perpetrated  Avithout  any  injury  AvhatCA'er  to  the  genital 
organs.  The  gentlemen  to  Avhom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  cases  has  sug- 
gested that  a  separation  of  the  thighs  in  a  married  Avoman  will  caiise  such  a 
dilatation  of  the  parts,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  male  organ  to  penetrate  the 
vagina  Avithout  leaving  any  traces  of  violence  on  the  labia  or  the  female  organs 
generally.     This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  explanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  may  be  the  seat  of  violence,  and  no  marks  to 
indicate  a  struggle  or  the  application  of  force  be  found  on  the  body.  I  was 
consulted,  in  April  1862,  on  a  case  of  this  description.  A  woman  Avas  knocked 
down,  her  clothes  Avere  pulled  over  her  face,  and  the  crime  of  rape  Avas  perpe- 
trated by  the  assailant.  In  the  position  in  Avhich  she  Avas  held,  Avith  her  arms 
and  hands  covered  over,  shcAvas  half -suffocated  and  unable  to  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance.  She  Avas  examined  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  assault  by 
Dr.  Mayne.  He  found  no  marks  of  violence  on  her  body,  but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  at  its  commencement  Avas  contused,  and  in  some  portions 
lacerated  ;  blood  Avas  oozing  from  these  parts.  It  Avas  properly  considered  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  statement  of  the  Avoman  Avas  consistent  Avith  the 
fact  that  there  Avere  no  marks  of  violence  on  her  body.    There  Avas  no  reason 
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»  V  NfN     ^0  suppose  that  the  injury  to  the  vagina  had  been  caused  in  any  other  way  than 
f-'fk'^       by  a  criminal  assault. 

When  a  charge  of  rape  is  made  by  a  prostitute,  it  is  justly  received  with  sus- 
picion, and  the  case  is  narrowly  scrutinized.  Something  more  than  medical, 
evidence  would  l)e  required  to  establish  a  charge  under  these  circums;;ances. 
The  question  turns  here,  as  in  all  cases  of  rape  upon  adult  women,  on  the  fact  of 
consent  having  been  previously  given  or  not.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
greater  number  of  these  cases  of  alleged  rape  break  down ;  and  it  need  hardly 
be  observed,  that  this  question  has  no  relation  to  the  duties  of  a  medical  wit- 
ness :-^all  that  he  can  do  is  to  establish,  occasionally,  whether  or  not  sexual 
intercoui'se  has  been  had  with  or  without  some  violence.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  may  be  marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum  or  on  the  person,  and 
yet  the  conduct  of  the  woman  may  have  been  such  as  to  imply  consent  on  her 
"?  f  i;  ^  part :  we  must  not  suppose  that  medical  proof  of  intercoiirse  is  tantamount  to 
\  w^        legal  proof  of  rape. 

Possibtlilu  of  perpetrating  rape  on  adult  women. — Some  medical  jurists  have 
argued  that  a  rape  cannot  be  perpeti-ated  on  an  adult  woman  of  good  health  and 
vigoiu- ;  and  they  have  ti-eated  all  accusations  made  under  these  circumstances  as 
false.  Whether,  on  any  criminal  charge,  a  rape  has  been  committed  or  not,  is  of 
course  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  and  not  for  a  medical  witness.  The  fact  of 
the  crime  having  been  actually  perpetrated,  can  be  determined  only  from  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  of  other  witnesses ;  still  a  medical  man  may . 
be  able  to  point  out  to  the  Court  circumstances  which  might  otherwise  escape 
notice.  Setting  aside  the  cases  of  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  weak  and  deli- 
cate or  aged  women,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  intercourse  could  be  ac- 
complished against  the  consent  of  a  healthy  adult,  except  under  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  When  narcotics  or  intoxicating  liquids  have  been  administered  to  her, 
either  by  the  prisoner  or  through  his  collusion.  It  matters  not,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  whether  the  narcotics  have  been  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing the  female,  or  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  having  intercourse  with  her 
while  she  was  intoxicated,— the  prisoner  is  equally  guilty.  (See  lieg.  v.  Camplin,.. 
'  Law  Times,'  June  28,  1845;  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  443.)  The  nature 
qf  the  substance  whereby  insensibility  is  produced  is  of  course  unimportant, 
o/^y**^^"''**^  I'hus  the  vapours  of  ether  and  chloroform  have  been  criminally  used  in  at- 
oyJuy^  —''^^empts  at  rape.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  France,  a  dentist  was  convicted 
of  a  rape  upon  a  Avoman,  to  whom  he  had  administered  the  vapour  of  ether. 
The  prosecutrix  was  not  perfectly  iinconscious,  but  she  was  rendered  wdiolly 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  865.)  A  dentist  was 
recently  convicted  of  rape  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  woman  had  made  the  charge  under  some 
delusion.  In  Reg.  v.  Snarey  (Winchester  Lent  Assizes,  1859),  there  was  a 
clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  prosecutrix  asserted  that  she  was  instanthj  ren- 
dered insensible  by  the  prisoner  forcibly  applying  a  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  she  accused  him  of  having  committed  a  rape  upon  her.  The  charge  was 
disproved  by  a  distinct  alibi,  as  w^ell  as  by  the  improbability  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. Casper  met  with  a  solitary  case  in  which  a  girl  set.  16  accused  a  man 
of  having  had  intercourse  with  her  while  she  was  sleeping  in  her  bed,  of  which 
she  Avas  not  conscious  until  he  was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  On 
her  own  statement  she  Avas  virgo  intacta  up  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence. 
Upoji  the  facts  of  the  case,  Casper  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  her  state- 
ment Avas  true,  the  man  could  not  have  had  intercourse  Avith  her  Avithout  caus- 
ing pain  and  rousing  her  to  a  consciousness  of  her  position.  The  hymen  A\'as 
not  destroyed,  but  presented  lacerations  in  tAvo  places.     This  and  other  facts 
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showed  that  there  had  been  intercourse,  but  did  not  prove  that  this  had  taken, 
place  without  the  consciousness  of  the  woman.  ('  Klinische  Novellen/  1863, 
p.  31.)  In  H7«7e  V.  J7o<fa?M  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1861),it  was  alleged 
that  the  defendant's  daughter  having  gone  to  consult  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a 
dentist,  h-e  took  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  suddenly  insensible  by  chloro- 
form, and  then  had  intercourse  with  her.  In  cross-examination,  however,  it 
transpired  that  the  girl  was  not  rendered  insensible  at  all,  but  was  conscious  o£ 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  she  might  have  given  an  alarm  but  did  not.  Most 
of  these  stories  when  properly  examined  will  be  found  inconsistent  and  imtrue. 
It  is  not  the  property  of  chloroform  or  of  any  narcotic  substance,  in  a  non- 
iatal  dose,  to  render  a  person  instantaneously  insensible  and  powerless.  In  Brom- 
ivich  V.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1863,  p.  256,  ante),  it  wa^  alleged  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  defendant  had  given  to  the  woman  Whalley  some 
liquid,  which  she  had  only  tasted,  and  then  suddenly  became  unconscious.  It 
was  suggested  that  ^\•hiIe  in  this  state  the  defendant  had  had  intercourse  wdth 
her,  which  he  denied ;  the  woman  herself  alleged  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  her 
pregnancy  until  some  months  after  this  visit.  But  such  symptoms  could  nofc 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  any  of  the  known  narcotic  substances.  If  given  in  a 
non-fatal  dose  tlieir  effects  are  slowly  and  gradually  produced ;  if  they  come 
on  in  a  few  minutes,  the  dose  must  have  been  large,  and  then  it  is  probable  the 
person  would  die. 

When  the  state  of  unconsciousness  arises  from  natural  infirmity,  as  in. 
idiocy  or  insanity,  carnal  intercoiirse  with  a  woman  is  regarded  as  rape.  {Reg. 
v.  Hi/an,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  September  1846.)  The  Avoman  was  in  this  case 
an  idiot,  and  it  was  proved  that  her  habits  were  not  loose  or  indecent.  Piatt, 
B.,  held  that  if  she  was  in  a  state  of  unconscioitsness  at  the  time  the  connec- 
tion took  place,  whether  it  was  produced  by  any  act  of  the  prisoner  or  by  any 
act  of  her  own  (?),  anyone  having  intercourse  Avith  her  Avould  be  guilty  of 
rape.  The  j^risoner  was  convicted.  In  a  more  recent  case,  lierj.  v.  Fletcher 
(Crown  Cases  Keserved,  May  1866),  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted 
•of  rape  on  an  idiot,  the  Chief  Baron  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Coiut  to 
the  following  effect : — This  was  an  indictment  for  a  rape  upon  the  prosecu- 
trix, who  w-as  an  idiot.  The  prisoner  had  admitted  the  intercourse,  but  added 
that  it  was  Avith  consent.  The  point  had  been  reserA'ed  for  the  purpose  o£ 
ascertaining  Avhether  this  Avas  such  an  offence  that  the  prisoner  could  be  con- 
A'icted  of  it.  No  doubt  there  A\-as  the  clearest  evidepce  that  an  offence  had. 
been  committed,  but,  it  Avas  said,  Avith  the  consent  of  the  prosecutrix.  The 
CroAvn  had  given  no  evidence  that  the  act  Avas  done  against  her  Avill,  AA'hich 
was  the  allegation  in  the  indictment.  The  Court  considered  that  as  no  such 
evidence  Avas  given,  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  haA-e  been  convicted.  ConA'ic- 
lion  quashed.  It  Avould  seem,  therefore,  that  an  idiot  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, give  consent  Avhich  Avill  exonerate  the  accused. 

In  licg.  V.  Baker  (C.  C.  C,  Sept.  1872)  the  prosecutrix,  a3t.  17,  alleged 
that  she  did  not  consent  to  the  act,  and  evidence  Avas  given  to  show  that  she 
had  been  suffering  from  hysteria  and  Avas  in  a  fit  at  the  time  that  the  act  Avas 
perpetrated.  The  prisoner  Avas  convicted.  Cases  in  Avhich  hysteria  is  pleaded 
as  the  cause  of  unconsciousness  should  be  regarded  Avith  great  suspicion.  It 
is  easy  for  a  girl  avIio  has  giA'en  her  consent  and  repented,  to  make  a  plea  of 
this  kind.  A  medical  man  is  bound  to  see  in  these  cases  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  of  force  or  marks  of  violence  on  the  person  or  genitals. 

Inlieg.  v.  White  (Northampton  Winter  Assizes,  1856),  the  learned  judge,. 
in  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  some  doubts  Avere  entertained  Avhether  the 
crime  of  raj)e  could  be  committed  (in  laAv)  on  the  person  of  a  Avoman  avIiq 
Imd  rendered  herself  perfectly  insensible  by  drink,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  maice 
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any  resistance  :  he  thouglit  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  man. 
The  question  was  not  reserved,  as  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  rape,  and 
found  guilty  of  an  indecent  assault. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  man  can  have  intercourse  with  a  woman 
without  her  knowledge  Avhile  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  natural  sleep. 
A.  man  was  charged  with  rape  before  a  police-magistrate,  and  the  prosecutrix 
swore  that  he  had  effected  his  purpose  during  her  sleep.  The  bare  possibility 
of  the  offence  being  perpetrated  under  these  circumstances  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  this  admission  could  only  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  woman  had  been 
accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  in  which  the  sleep  was  mmatural  or 
-^  lethargic.  In  this  instance  the  woman  was  a  prostitute,  and  the  charge  im- 
probable. A  respectable  married  woman  who  had  had  children,  the  wife  of 
an  innkeeper,  threw  herself  on  her  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  late  one  evening, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  was  first  awakened  by  finding  a  man  upon  her  body, 
in  the  act  of  withdramng  from  her.  This  man,  William  McEwan,  a  servant 
in  the  house,  "was  given  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  rape.  In  the  first  instance 
Jie  did  not  deny  the  act,  and  there  Avas  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  prosecu- 
trix was  aware  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  until  the  crime  was  completed,  and 
she  was  awakened  in  the  manner  described, — apparently  by  the  weight  of  the 
prisoner's  body.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  December  1862,  p.  370.)  A  case  Avhichmay 
serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  question  occurred  to  Casper  ('  Gerichtliche 
Medicin',  vol.  2,  p.  574).  A  married  woman  alleged  that  a  man  had  had  inter- 
course with  her  while  in  bed,  and  Avhen  she  was  asleep.  In  her  deposition, 
liowever,  she  admitted  she  was  conscious  that  some  one  was  lying  iipon  her,  and 
^  that  she  asked  who  it  was  :  showing,  as  Casper  remarks,  that  she  had  a  know- 
j      ledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  a  doubt  whether  the  person  was  her  husband. 

^  In  reference  to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  commit  rape  upon  a 

^^  woman  while  asleep,  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges  recently  decided,  in  the 

~>'     case  of  Sioeenie  ('  Irvine's  Justiciary  Reports,'  vol.  3,  p.  109),  that  the  felo- 
niously having  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep  was  not  indictable  under 

r^      the  name  of  rape,  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  the  force  implied  in  the  act  of  con- 

O"^      nection,  there  Avas  no  force  used  to  overcome  the  Avill  of  the  Avoman.     But 
^      they  held,  hoAvever  improbable  it  might  be,  it  Avas  quite  possible  that  a  man 

^3       might  have  connection  Avith  a  Avoman-  Avhile  asleep,     ('  Edin.   Month.  Jour.' 
December  1862,  p.  570:) 

The  condition  of  the  so-called  magnetic  or  unnatural  sleep  has  given  rise 
to  a  question  connected  Avith  the  alleged  perpetration  of  rape.  A  girl  (a2t.  18) 
consulted  a  therapeutic  magnetizer  as  to  her  health.  She  visited  him  daily 
for  some  days.  Four-and-a-half  months  after Avards  she  discovered  that  she 
Avas  pregnant,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  authorities  against  the  magnetizer. 
They  directed  a  physician  and  surgeon  to  determine  the  date  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  Avhether  complainant  might  have  then  been  violated  and  rendered 
pregnant  contrary  to  her  will,  i.e.  if  her  volition  could  have  been  completely 
or  partially  annihilated  by  magnetism.  The  medical  inspectors  Avere  satisfied 
that  the  pregnancy  did  not  extend  farther  back  than  four-and-a-half  months ; 
and  founding  their  opinion  on  M.  Ilusson's  report,  made  to  the  Academy  in 
1831,  concluded  that,  as  a  person  in  magnetic  sleep  is  insensible  to  every  kind 
of  torture,  sexual  intercourse  might  then  take  jilace  AA'ith  a  yoimg  woman 
without  the  participation  of  her  Avill,  and  Avithout  her  being  conscious  of  the 
act,  and  consequently  Avithout  her  being  able  to  resist  the  act  consummated 
on  her.  This  opinion  AA'^as  confirmed  by  that  of  Devergie.  ('  Gazette  Medicale 
de  Paris,'  and  '  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  December  1860,  p.  566.)  There  is  another 
view  of  this  case  Avhich  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  French  medical 
experts,  namely, :   '  Nan  omnes  dormiunt  quce  clausos  Jiabent  oculos.^ 
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The  state  of  the  mind  during  the  act  of  waking  from  natural  sleep,  i.e.  when 
a  person  is  in  a  half-conscious  state,  may  also  give  rise  to  a  question  connected 
with  rape.  In  Reg.  v.  Clarhe  (York  Autumn  Assizes,  1854),  prisoner  was 
charged  Avitli  having  committed  a  rape  on  prosecutrix.  The  Avoman  had  been 
married  to  her  husband  six  years,  and  had  had  three  children.  Prisoner  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  from  home  to  get  into  the  bed  of  the  prosecutrix, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  she  mistook  him  for  her  luisband,  and  un- 
der this  mistake  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse  with  her.  It  was  only  some 
time  afterwards  that  she  found  it  was  the  prisoner,  and  not  her  husband,  who 
was  in  bed  Avith  her.  The  jury  convicted  him  on  this  evidence.  The  case 
was  reserved  by  Crowder,  J.,  for  the  opipion  of  the  judges  whether  the  offence 
amoimted  to  rape,  as  it  Avas  not  included  in  the  ordinary  definition,  i.e.  of  car-  2  ^ 
nal  knoAvledgeby  force  and  against  the  AA'ill  of  the  Avoman.  In  Beg.  v.  Rack-  / 
straw  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  18G3),  and  Reg.  v.  Jackson^  in  both  of  A\diich  in- 
tercourse had  been  had  Avith  Avomen  under  similar  circumstances,  it  Avas  held 
that  the  offence  did  not  in  laAV  amoimt  to  the  crime  of  rape.  In  the  former 
case,  the  prisoner  Avas  tried  and  found  guilty  of  an  unlaAvful  assault  on  the 
prosecxitrix.  Keating,  J.,  then  stated,  that  Avhere  a  man  personated  the  hus- 
band, the  act  of  intercourse  did  not  amount  to  rape,  because  it  Avas  done  Avith 
the  assent  of  the  Avoman.  The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  stated  that  the  inter- 
course had  taken  place  by  the  Avoman's  consent,  and  that  she  had  invited  him  ; 
but  this  she  denied,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  tended  to  negative  the  prisoner's  statement :  he  Avas  convicted  of  an 
assault  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  It  is  a  curious  psychological  ques- 
tion, hoAvever,  Avhether  a  Avoman  can  have  connection,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Avithout  at  least  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  the  man  is  not  her  hus- 
band. It  is  a  matter  of  gi-eat  doubt,  Avhen  intercourse  has  thus  been  had  in 
a  Avaking  state,  Avhether  the  act  could  take  place  Avithout  the  tacit  assent  of 
the  AVoman. 

2.  A  rape  may  be  committed  on  an  adult  Avoman  if  she  falls  into  a  state  of 
syncope,  or  is  rendered  poAverless  by  terror  and  exhaustion.     An  eminent  ju-    k  E--j; 
dicial  authority  has  suggested  to  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  too  great  distrust  is      ■^k;^ 
commonly  shown  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  Avomen       ^^ 
of  undoubted  character.  Inability  to  resist  from  terror,  or  fi-om  an  OA^erpoAver-       t  \~ 
ing  feeling  of  helplessness,  as  Avell  as  horror  at  her  situation,  may  lead  a  Avoman       T 

to  succumb  to  the  force  of  a  ravisher,  Avithout  offering  that  degree  of  resist-      ^ 
ance  Avhich  is  generally  expected  from  a  Avoman  so  situated.     As  a  result  of      ^  |^ 
long  experience,  he  thinks  that  injustice  is  often  done  to  respectable  Avomen  by 
the  doctrine  that  resistance  AA'as  not  continued  lonj?  enough. 

3.  When  several  are  combined  against  the  female,  in  Avhich  case  Ave  may  ex- 
pect to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  her  person,  if  not  on  the  genital  organs. 

4.  A  Avoman  may  yield  to  a  ravisher,  imder  threats  of  death  or  duress : 
in  this  case  her  consent  does  not  excuse  the  crime,  but  this  is  rather  a  legal  ^  ^'' 
than  a  medical  question.  An  aged  Avoman  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  resist  ^  ^  |^ 
a  strong  man.  Dr.  Chevers  mentions  a  case  in  Avhich  a  man  Avas  convicted  of  ^  f 
rape  and  an  aggravated  assault  on  a  Avoman  of  seventy  years  of  age.  ^^^^^^^ 

Loss  of  physical  evidence. — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  relation  to  the  exa-  o  ^ 
mination  of  females,  Avhether  girls  or  Avomen,  that  the  indications  of  rape,  hoAv-  >5  41 
ever  Avell-marked  they  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  either  soon  disappear  or  ^54 
become  obscure,  especially  in  those  Avho  have  been  already  habituated  to  sexiial  '"^ 
intercourse.  After  tAvo,  three,  or  four  days^  imless  there  has  been  an  unusual  ^ 
degree  of  violence,  no  traces  of  the  crime  maybe  found  about  the  genital  organs. 
In  the  case  of  an  adult  married  Avoman  examined  by  Dr.  Mayne,  the  appearances 
of  injury  Avhich  he  discovered  in  and  about  the  vagina  had  begun  to  heal  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours;  but  in  a  case  examined  by  Casper,  on  the  ninth  day 
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the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  was  still  reddened,  and  the  parts  were  pain- 
ful. In  this  case  the  hymen  was  completely  torn  through.  ('  Gerichtliche 
IMedicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  In  married  women,  or  in  those  accustomed  to  sexual 
intercourse,  no  inference  can  he  drawn  from  a  dilated  state  of  the  vagina.  In 
unmarried  women,  and  in  children  when  there  has  been  much  violence,  the 
■signs  of  rape  may  persist  and  be  apparent  for  a  week  or  longer.  Supposing  that 
they  are  not  foimd  at  the  jDeriod  of  examination,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
whether  there  has  been  time  for  them  to  disappear  since  the  alleged  perpetra- 
tion of  the  oifence  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  rarely  in  a  "witness's  po^ver  to  ex- 
press an  affirmative  oi^inion  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime;  he  must  leave 
this  to  be  proved  by  the  general  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Casper  met  with 
n  case  in  which  a  man,  a?t.  37,  committed  a  rape  on  a  girl  only  eight  years  of 
age :  he  was  seen  in  the  act,  and  defended  himself  on  the  plea  of  drunken- 
ness. The  girl  was  examined  by  a  medical  man  on  the  day  following, — the 
labia  were  reddened,  and  there  was  injection  of  the  membrane  at  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina,  which  was  very  sensitive.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
"with  which  the  marks  of  rape  disappear  in  young  children,  "jvlien  not  attended 
with  great  physical  injury,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  girl  was  carefully  exa- 
mined by  Casper  eleven  clays  after  the  assault.  The  sexual  organs  were  then 
in  their  natural  state ;  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  local  injury,  and 
110  inference  could  have  been  drawn  at  this  date,  that  the  girl  had  been  sub- 
jected to  any  violence. 

Medical  practitioners  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the  inferences 
which  they  draw  from  an  examination  of  children  at  distant  periods  after  an 
alleged  rape.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  plausible  story,  ap- 
parently consistent,  and  thus  see  proofs  of  rape  on  examining  the  sexual  organs 
of  a  girl  many  weeks  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  crime  ;  whereas,  had 
the  girl  been  brought  before  them  as  a  casual  patient,  and  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  violent  intercourse,  they  would  have  probably  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  charge  of  rape  on  so  slender  a  foundation.  The  delay  in  having 
the  examination  made,  unless  satisfactorily  explained,  is  always  a  suspicious 
circumstance  in  itself.  I  was  present  at  the  Assizes  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
man  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  rape  on  a  girl  a  little  above  seven  years  of  age. 
About  six  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  girl  was  seen  and  examined  by  the 
medical  man  who  was  the  only  witness  for  the  prosecution ;  and  after  this  long 
dat-e  he  Avas  prepared  to  swear,  at  the  trial,  that  a  rape  had  been  perpetrated 
on  the  child  !  Fortunately  for  him,  the  prosecutrix,  as  usual,  was  first  called  as 
n  witness.  The  child,  under  cross-examination,  swore  that  all  that  she  had  pre- 
viously stated  before  the  magistrates  regarding  the  prisoner  was  untrue ;  and 
her  evidence  so  clearly  established  the  innocence  of  the  man,  that  the  case 
liroke  doAvn,  and  he  was  at  once  acquitted  by  the  jury.  But  for  the  medical 
evidence  against  him,  this  man  could  not  have  been  committed  for  trial  on  the 
charge ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  consider  the  medical  facts  and  opinions 
on  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  period  on  what  proved  to  be  a  false 
charge.  From  his  examination  the  medical  man  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  girl  had  been  violated  six  weeks  before  he  saw  her.  There  had,  in  his 
opinion,  been  penetration ;  the  vagina  was  unnaturally  dilated ;  there  was  a 
discharge  from  it,  and  an  abrasion  on  the  left  side ;  the  mucous  membrane 
Avas  generally  inflamed.  "  Such  appearances  might  have  existed  as  the  result 
of  violence  perpetrated  on  them  three  months  previously  !  He  had  fi-equently 
examined  the  girl  since,  and  his  conclusions  from  the  first  examination  had 
been  confirmed.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  thought  the  appearances 
could  not  be  the  result  of  any  accident  or  disease;  it  was  not  impossible  but 
improbable  that  they  might  be  so."  From  Avhat  has  been  already  stated  on  the 
medical  proofs  of  rape,  it  Avill  be  obvious — 1.  That  in  this  case  there  was  no 
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evidence  of  penetration  by  the  male  organ,  and  that  the  appearances  after  six 
•\veeks  had  elapsed,  did  not  in  any  Avay  justify  such  an  opinion  from  an  exa- 
mination then  made. — 2.  That  the  discharge,  the  abrasion,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vagina  were  all  explicable  on  other  grounds,  and  did  not  prove 
that  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  the  girl  at  the  date  assigned.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  child  was  suffering  under  that  kind  of  inflammation  and 
purulent  discharge  from  the  genital  organs  which  has  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  a  fertile  source  of  medical  errors  (p.  453,  ante) ;  but  whether  this 
be  admitted  or  not,  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof,  from  the  facts,  that  this 
girl  had  ever  been  violated,  even  supposing  that  her  own  evidence  had  not 
shown  that  the  medical  man  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  from  the  data 
before  him.  Dilatation  of  the  vagina,  if  really  present,  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  only  one  attempted  intercourse  with  a  child  of  such  tender  years, 
six  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination. 

When  there  has  been  great  laceration  of  the  sexual  organs,  then  certain 
appearances  in  the  form  of  cicatrices  may  remain ;  but  in  all  cases  gi-eat  cau- 
tion should  be  observed  in  giving  an  opinion  of  rape  having  been  perpetrated, 
from  an  examination  made  even  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  alleged  commis- 
sion of  the  offence.  Any  innocent  person  might  be  convicted  of  rape  upon 
loose  medical  evidence  such  as  this,  given  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  person  can  never  estab- 
lish a  rape ;  they  merely  indicate,  cceteris  iJaribns^  that  the  crime  may  have 
been  attempted. 

Pregnancy  following  rape. — It  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  whether, 
in  a  case  of  real  i-ape,  pregnancy  could  possibly  follow ;  and  this  was  even 
proposed  as  a  rude  test  of  the  truth  of  a  charge  made  by  a  woman  I  This 
question  scarcely  requires  discussion.  Such  a  defence  would  not  be  admitted 
as  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  rape,  or  to  show  under  any  circumstances  that  in- 
tercourse had  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  a  woman.  Conception,  it  is  well 
known,  does  not  depend  on.  the  consciousness  or  vohtion  of  a  female.  If  the 
state  of  the  uterine  organs  be  in  a  condition  favourable  to  impregnation,  this 
may  take  place  as  readily  as  if  the  intercourse  was  voluntary  :  even  penetra- 
tion is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  impregnation.  .  (See  case  by  Dr.  Oldham, 
'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Carrington  for  a 
case  in  which  a  woman  became  pregnant  after  a  rape  committed  on  her  by  a 
man  who  subsequently  married  her ;  the  date  of  intercourse  was  accurately 
fixed,  and  a  child  was  born  after  263  days'  gestation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  these  cases  of  pregnancy  following  rape,  in 
spite  of  resistance  at  first,  a  woman  may  in  the  end  have  voluntarily  joined 
in  the  act.  I  know  of  no  ground  for  adopting  this  theory  :  the  general  opi- 
nion is,  that  conception  may  occur,  and  is  neither  accelerated  nor  prevented 
by  the  volition  of  the  sexes.  Many  women  in  married  life  who  anxiously 
-wish  for  children  have  none,  and  rAce  versa ;  and  physical  impediments  do 
not  suffice  in  all  cases  to  explain  these  facts.  Women  are  reported  to  have 
conceived  during  the  states  of  asphyxia,  intoxication,  and  narcotism.  Dr. 
Ryan  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  youiig  woman  became  unconsciously  preg- 
nant from  intercourse  had  with  her  by  a  man  while  she  Avas  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  in  which  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  her  volition  could  have 
taken  any  share.  ('  Med.  Juris.'  p.  245.)  In  married  life  there  is  no  doubt  that 
women  frequently  become  pregnant  against  their  will,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  •without  any  consciousness  of  their  .condition  until  pregnancy  is  far 
■advanced.  Those  who  affirm  that  without  the  active  will  of  the  woman 
there  can  be  no  conception,  must  deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  impregnation 
in  a  state  of  vmconsciousness  (p.  157  ante)  :  but  the  facts  are  too  strong  and 
too  numerous  to  be  met  with  a  simple  denial.  A  medical  jurist,  therefore,  who 
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relied  upon  pregnancy  following  alleged  rape,  as  a  proof  of  consent  on  the  parfc 
of  the  woman,  and  would  infer  from  this  result  that  the  intercourse  must  have 
been  voluntary  on  her  part,  would  inflict  great  injustice  by  such  an  opinion. 
The  extrusion  of  an  ovum  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a  woman,  but  is  a 
periodical  condition  ;  the  action  of  the  spermatozoa  on  this  ovum  is  as  much 
removed  from  the  will  of  the  woman  as  it  is  from  that  of  the  man. 

This  subject  would  have  hardly  required  so  much  notice,  but  for  the  f act- 
that  in  some  recent  trials  it  has  been  put  forward  Avith  a  view  to  discredit 
the  evidence  of  a  woman,  where  pregnancy  has  followed  intercourse  in  a  state- 
of  alleged  unconsciousness.  Any  statement  of  this  kind  always  requires  a^ 
close  examination,  because,  generally,  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  falsehood  on 
the  part  of  a  woman.  In  the  case  of  Brovnuich  v.  Waters  (^ante,  p.  256),  the 
young  woman  Whalley  had  had  a  child,  but  stated  that  she  had  not  been 
conscious  of  any  intercourse.  The  fact  that  she  had  borne  a  child  did  not 
prove  that  her  statement  was  false,  although  a  suggestion  to  this  effect  was- 
made.  We  may  fairly  doubt  Avhether  a  woman  could  have  intercourse  un- 
consciously ;  but  because  impregnation  follows,  this  is  no  proof  that  she  is- 
guilty  of  falsehood  or  perjury. 

Microscopical  evidence. — As  part  of  the  medical  evidence  in  cases  of  rape, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  spots  or  stains  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix: 
and  the  accused.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1854,  p.  210:  1839,  p.  134.)  Cases  of 
rape  are  commonly  tried  in  this  country  without  reference  to  this  species  of 
evidence  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  can  be  necessary  to  the  proof 
of  the  crime  in  the  living,  when  the  present  law  of  England  demands  only- 
proof  of  penetration,  and  not  of  emission.  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63.) 
Thus,  a  rape  may  be  legally  completed  without  reference  to  emission  ;  and^ 
medically  speaking,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  might  be  marks  of  emis- 
sion without  any  penetration.  Admitting  that  certain  stains  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  found  on  the  clothes  of  an  accused  person, — Are  these  to  be  taken 
as  furnishing  undeniable  proof  of  the  legal  completion  of  rape  ?  It  appears  to- 
me that  without  corroborative  evidence  from  the  state  of  the  female  organs- 
and  from  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  so  taken. 

The  fact  that  spermatic  stains  are  found  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix 
may,  however,  become  occasionally  of  importance  in  charges  of  assault  with 
intent,  as  the  following  case  {Reg.  v.  Hamilton)  which  was  tried  at  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  27,  1843,  will  show.  The  prisoner,  who  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 
gonorrhoea,  Avas  charged  with  a  criminal  assaiilt  upon  a  child.  The  shift  worn. 
by  the  prosecutrix,  with  other  articles  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  was  sub- 
'mitted  to  Mr.  Goodsir  and  Sir  James  Simpson  for  examination.  Some  of  the 
stains  on  the  linen  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  were  believed  to  be  those  of 
gonorrhoea ;  others,  characterized  by  a  faint  colour  and  particular  odour,. 
Avere  considered  to  be  stains  caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion.  When  placed 
in  Avater,  they  yielded  a  turbid  solution  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  Avhen  this 
Avas  submitted  to  a  poAverful  microscope,  spermatozoa  Avere  detected.  The 
majority  of  them  Avere  mutilated,  the  long  slender  filaments  being  broken  off ; 
but  perfect  specimens  Avere  seen,  which  differed  from  the  living  spermatozoa 
only  in  being  motionless.  The  stains  on  the  linen  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
prosecutrix  Avere  similar.  The  prisoner  Avas  convicted  of  an  assault  Avith  in- 
tent to  raAdsh,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  ('  Cormack's 
Edin.  Jour.'  April  1844.)  In  a  case  of  rape  perpetrated  on  a  child,  Dr.  SaAV- 
yer  found  in  addition  to  blood-corpuscles  and  sj^ermatozoa,  some  Avoollen  fibres 
of  a  blue  and  red  colour.  This  observation  aided  in  fixing  the  identity  of  the 
assailant,  since  it  was  proA'ed  that  the  man  Avore  a  red  flannel  shirt  oA'er  a 
bluish-grey  A\^oollen  shirt.  ('Ncav  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.'  June  1858,  p.  281.) 
Examination  of  stains. — In  nearly  all  cases  the  stained  articles  are  presented 
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'for  examination  in  the  dried  state.  It  is  rare  tliat  a  case  occurs  in  wliicha 
medical  jurist  is  required  to  examine  them  while  still  liquid.  There  are  no 
•chemical  tests  on  which  Ave  can  safely  rely  for  the  detection  of  spermatic  stains. 
■The  appearance  produced  by  a  dried  stain  on  linen  or  cotton  is  like  that 
'^^■produced  by  a  diluted  solution  of  albumen.  The  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  stiiFened, 
and  the  stain,  particularly  at  the  margin,  has  a  slightly  translucent  appearance, 
as  if  wetted  by  diluted  gum  or  albumen,  but  without  any  shining  lustre.  In 
the  dry  state  the  stain  presents  no  Avell-marked  colour  or  odour.  Slij^softhe 
stained  linen,  when  soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  yield  a 
niuco-albuminous  liquid,  opaline  and  slightly  alkaline.  It  was  long  since 
noticed  by  Orfila  that  this  liquid,  unlike  a  solution  of  albumen,  was  rendered 
rather  strongly  yellow  by  diluted  nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  "warm  Avater, 
the  stained  linen,  even  although  it  may  have  been  kept  dry  for  a  considerable 
period,  has  been  observed  to  evolve  the  peculiarly  faint  odour  of  the  spermatic 
secretion. 

The  microscopical  detection  of  spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty  when  the  stained  stuff  has  been  much  rubbed  or  Avorn,  or  is 
of  a  very  coarse  nature.  M.  Donne,  in  his  early  experiments,  failed  in  dis- 
covering these  bodies  in  dried  stains.  ('  Coursde  Microscopie,'  p.  304.)  This 
was  probably  OAving  to  the  faulty  methods  of  proceeding  adopted  by  some  of 
the  French  medical  jurists.  Thus,  they  recommended  that  the  stained  linen 
should  be  soaked  in  so  large  a  quantity  of  Avater  as  to  require  filtration ;  that 
it  should  be  macerated  for  many  hoiu-s ;  that  Avarm  Avater  should  be  used ;  and 
that  ammonia,  or  other  chemical  agents,  should  be  employed.  These  circuni- 
stances  Avill  account  for  the  non-detection  of  the  minute  fragile  filaraents, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  such  methods  of  research.  Chemical 
tests  can  only  shoAV  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  liquid.  For  a  full  account 
of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  Koblanck,  '  Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1853,  1,  140 ;  of  Dr.  Pinctis,  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  347  ;  and  of  M. 
iioussin,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  143,  462. 

The  stained  linen,  or  a  part  of  it,  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  roughly  handled.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  small  porce- 
lain capsule  or  watch-glass,  Avith  a  sufficiency  of  cold  distilled  Avater  (eight  or 
ten  droj)s)  to  soak  it  thoroughly,  and  to  allow  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  to  become 
quite  penetrated  by  the  Avater.  It  is  advisable  not  to  move  the  stuff  or  agi- 
tate the  liquid,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  quietly  imbibed.  The  Avatch-glass  or  cap- 
sule should  be  coA^ered  with  another  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  keep  out 
foreign  matters.  After  an  hour  the  fibres  may  be  turned  and  alloAved  to  ma- 
-cerate  for  another  hour.  The  stained  linen  may  then  be  removed,  and  the 
soaked  fibres  of  the  stuff  gently  pressed  on  several  glass  slides,  already  Avell 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  by  pressing 
the  stained  linen  is  slightly  opaline.  It  should  noAV  be  covered  Avith  thin  mi- 
croscopic glass,  and  examined  by  a  microscope  under  poAvers  varying  from  300 
to  500  diameters,  in  a  strong  light.  At  319  diameters  the  spermatozoa  are 
visible,  but  OAving  to  their  great  transparency  require  a  careful  adjustment  of 
the  microscope  in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen ;  the  head  often  coming  into  focus 
before  the  long  filamentous  tail,  and  Avhen  this  is  seen  the  head  may  be  lost. 
The  spermatozoa  are  best  seen  in.  a  good  light,  with  a  poAver  of  500  diameters : 
the  head  is  ovoid  and  flattened — sometimes  rather  pointed  ;  the  tail  is  from 
nine  to  tAveh^e  times  the  length  of  the  head.  Micrometrical  measurements  of 
tAvo  gave,  for  the  total  length  including  the  head — in  one  the  l-750th  of  an 
inch,  and  in  the  other  the  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch ;  the  head,  in  its  greatest  dia- 
meter, was  in  each  about  l-9000th  of  an  inch ;  the  filiform  tail  tapers  to  a 
scarcely  visible  point.  The  spermatozoa  are  usually  associated  Avith  granular 
bodies,  and  with  epithelial  scales  (see  fig.  179).     Fibres  of  cotton,  linen,  or 
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wool,  and  other  substances,  may  be  also  mixed  witli  them ;  and  they  may 
be  associated  with  pus,  mucus,  and  blood-globules.  Their  form  is  so  peculiar 
that,  when  once  well  seen  and  examined,  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  substance,  vegetable  or  animal,  nor,  with  ordinary  care,  can  any  vegetable 
fibres  be  mistaken  for  them.     In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  179),  the  forms 


Fig.  179. 


Spermatozoa  and  seminal 
granules  (Sharpey). 


Spermatozoa  in  stains 
aftertwo  years  (Gosse) 
magnified  500  diame- 
ters. 


of  the  spermatozoa  are  delineated  :  in  1  to  4  their  variety  of  appearance  is 
shown  ;  5,  seminal  granules.  Fig.  180  represents  the  appearance  of  the  repro- 
duced spermatozoa  in  a  stain  which  had  been  two  years  in  a  dried  state;  the 
rounded  bodies  represent  fatty  granules  associated  with  the  spermatozoa.  (See 
'  Des  Taches  au  point  de  vue  medico-legale,'  par  Dr.  H.  J.  Gosse,  1865,  p.  94.) 

In  these  investigations  medical  evidence  should  be  based  on  the  undoubted 
detection  of  a  perfect  spermatozoon  with  its  head  and  long  filamentous  tail. 
Owing  to  the  tenuity  and  transparency  of  the  tail  in  liquids,  it  cannot  be  seen 
so  readily  as  the  head.  Minute  fibres  might  be  mistaken  for  the  tails,  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  not  to  base  an  opinion  on  fi-agmentary  evidence  of  this 
description.  Dr.  Beale  has  published  a  case  in  which  bodies  closely  resembling 
spermatozoa  Avere  found  in  the  urine  of  a  Avoman,  a  patient  in  St.  George's 
Hospital.     ('  Archives  of  Medicine,'  No.  3,  1858,  p.  251.) 

Dr.  Koblanck  expresses  the  opinion  that  when  they  are  not  discovered  by 
the  process  above  described,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  stains  are  not  due 
to  the  spermatic  secretion  :  in  this,  however,  he  is  in  error.  When  the  stained 
article  of  dress  is  of  very  coarse  texture,  when  it  has  been  much  rubbed,  much 
Avorn,  or  Avetted  by  urine,  blood,  mucus,  or  pus,  it  Avill  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  discover  these  bodies,  although  there  may  really  haA-e 
been  spermatic  stains  upon  it.  Most  of  these  foreign  substances,  hoAvever,  may 
be  removed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  tAvo  drops  of  acetic  acid,  which  exerts  no 
dissolving  action  on  the  bodies  of  the  spermatozoa  unless  too  concentrated. 
There  are  many  circumstances  which  may  account  for  the  non-detection  of 
spermatozoa.  These  have  been  fully  explained  by  M.  Eoussin.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1867,  1,  154.)  In  some  cases  too  Ioav  a  jwwer  of  the  microscope  has  been 
used,  and  probably  a  bad  light.  M.  Eoussin  advises  the  use  of  a  jDOAver 
magnifying  from  400  to  500  diameters. 

In  order  to  render  the  spermatozoa  more  distinct  under  the  microscope,  M, 
Roussin  has  recommended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  Avater. 
Iodine  does  not  alter  the  size  or  shape,  but  causes  the  bodies  to  appear  in 
stronger  relief.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  which  he  recommends  are 
iodine  one  part,  iodide  of  potassium  four  parts,  AA^ater  one  hundred  parts  by. 
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Aveight  (op,  cit.  p.  156).  Iodine  thus  used  gives  a,  sti-onglj  marl-ced*  yello'^i? 
colour  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  while  it  does  not  alter  mineral' 
raatters.  It  brings  out  the  form  of  the  spermatozoa  in  colour.  He  has  not 
found  that  the  act  of  drying  in  any  way  alters  or  modifies  the  forms  of  the: 
sj^ermatozoa. 

Starch,  it  is  well  known,  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  As  stained  articles  ofc 
dress  sent  for  examination  may  contain  starch  used  for  washing  purposes,  the 
liquid  may  acquire  a  bluish  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  forming  a  strong, 
contrast  with  those  bodies  which  are  turned  of  a  yellow  colour  by  iodine.  In  one . 
case  in  which  ]\I.  Roussin  was  required  to  examine  spermatic  stains  on  a  dress 
in  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  on  the  application  of  iodine,: 
that  there  were  distinct  unbroken  granules  of  wheat  starch  and  potato  starch 
of  a  deep-blue  colour.  These  coidd  not  have  been  derived  from  the  starch 
used  in  washing,  as  the  granular  structure  is  there  destroyed,  and  further  the 
granules  were  found  only  in  the  spermatic  stains  and  not  on  other  parts  of  the 
linen.  It  turned  out  on  inquiiy  that  the  man  used  flour  in  his  business — that 
there  was  an  open  sack  of  flour  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  he  had  com- 
mitted a  rape  with  the  little  girl — some  of  this  had  been  spilled  in  the  struggle, 
and  had  adliered  to  the  stains  on  his  shirt.  The  flour  in  the  sack  when  ex- 
amined proved  to  be  a  mixtiire  of  wheat  flour  and  potato  starch.  This  dis- 
covery furnished  strong  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  subsequent  trial. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  163.)  Dr.  Pincus  has  adopted  another  method  of 
rendering  these  transparent  bodies  more  visible.  He  discovered  accidentally, 
on  re-examining  a  slide  on  which  the  watery  solution  of  a  spermatic  stain  had 
been  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  that  many  of  these  bodies  which  were  only 
indistinctly  seen  Avhile  moist,  were  now  very  prominent  and  distinct  in  their 
forms,  and  those  Avhich  before  appeared  tailless  now  assumed  their  complete 
shape  and  length.  They  became  in  fact  more  opaque  and  distinct  by  drying. 
On  repeating  the  experiments,  he  found  the  results  satisfactory ;  but  the  drying 
should  take  place  slowly,  i.e.  by  covering  the  liquid  on  the  slide  mth  the  micro- 
scopic glass  and  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place.  (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2, 
o49.)  In  this  way  specimens  may  be  prepared  and  reserved  for  eA'idence  i£' 
necessary.  ; 

As  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  290),  spermatozoa,  although  pecu- 
liar to  the  seminal  fluid,  are  not  found  in  the  very  young,  the  very  old,  or  in. 
those  who  are  labouring  under  long-standing  disease  of  the  testicles.  Even  in  • 
the  cases  of  healthy  married  men,  who  have  had  children,  spermatozoa  are  not 
always  found  in  the  spermatic  secretion ;  their  presence,  size,  and  number 
are  subject  to  great  uncertainty.  Exhaustion  from  frequent  intercourse,  or 
constitutional  causes,  without  actual  bodily  disease,  appears  to  infliience  their, 
production.  There  are  also  various  other  conditions  in  which  they  are  not. 
found ;  these  have  been  fully  examined  by  Casper  ('  Gerichtliche  Medicin,' 
vol.  2,  p.  141),  and  the  niimerous  cases  which  he  has  collected  clearly  establish. 
this  conclusion.  The  discovery  of  spermatozoa  in  stains  on  articles  of  clothing^, 
demonstrates  that  the  stains  have  been  produced  by  the  spermatic  liquid  ;  but, 
their  non-discovery,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  prove  that  the  stains" 
have  not  been  caused  by  this  liqiiid.  Dr,  Koblanck's  vicAvs  on  this  subject 
are  therefore  not  borne  out  by  facts.  -, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  crypsorchid  is  capable  of  committing  a  rape. 
According  to  some  observers  (p.  293),  the  spermatic  fluid  emitted  by  a  cryp-, 
sorchid  contains  no  spermatozoa.  In  some  instances  this  is  no  doubt  the  case,, 
but  as  a  rule  Ave  may  expect  to  find  that  stains  produced  by  the  spermatic  fluid 
of  such  persons  would  present  the  usual  characters  under  the  microscope.  At 
page  294  cases  have  been  related  Avhich  clearly  prove  that  crypsorchids  can 
procreate  like  normally-constituted  men,  and  Casper  furnishes  an  instance  m 
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'which  gpermatozoa  were  detected  by  him  in  the  fluid  emitted  by  a  crypsorchid. 
('  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  187.)  The  case  is  otherwise  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  crypsorchid  boy  was  only  fom-teen-and-a-half  years  old, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  conduct  towards  another  boy  eight  years  of 
age  ;  sixteen  days  after  the  act  spermatozoa  were  detected  by  Casper  in  stains 
upon  his  shirt. 

In  addition  to  the  other  facts  mentioned  respecting  their  microscopical 
characters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  spermatozoa  move  for  many  hours  out 
of  the  body  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  98°,  and  they  even  retain  their  rapid 
motions  when  the  spermatic  liquid  is  mixed  with  water ;  but  these  motions 
cease  immediately  on  the  addition  of  urine  or  chemical  reagents.  According 
to  Mtiller,  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  vitality  (or  free  motion)  in  the  body 
of  a  woman  for  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  days,  and  even  longer.  When  this 
vitality, indicated  by  free  motion,  has  disappeared,  the  properties  of  the  seminal 
fluid  are  destroyed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  no  longer  possesses  a 
fecundating  power. 

The  detection  of  dead  or  motionless  spermatozoa  in  stains  may  be  made  at 
long  periods  after  emission,  when  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  dry.  In  three 
cases,  at  intervals  of  from  one  Aveek  to  seven  weeks  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  Casper  Avas  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  on 
articles  of  clothing,  and  thus  to  furnish  corroborative  evidence.  (Op.  cit, 
vol.  2,  p.  161.)  Dr.  Koblanck  made  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  reference 
to  different  periods  of  time ;  he  found  these  bodies  distinctly,  after  three  days, 
one  month, — three,  fom*,  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months.  The  number  of 
distinct  and  perfect  bodies  diminished  according  to  the  length  of  the  period  at 
VY-hich  the  examination  was  made.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  only  two  per- 
fect specimens  could  be  perceived ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  discovery 
of  one  distinct  and  entire  spermatozoon  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  medical 
opinion  of  the  spermatic  nature  of  the  stain.  (See  fig.  180,  p.  4G6.)  M.  Bayard 
states  that  he  has  been  able  to  detect  spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  after  six 
years  !  ('Man.  Prat,  de  Med.  Leg.'  p.  277),  and  M.  Eoussin  after  the  long 
period  of  eighteen  years  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  152).  The  act  of  drying 
does  not  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  the  form,  shape,  or  size  of  the  spermatozoa. 

A  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  precise  A^alue  of  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  stains  on  the  dress  of 
a  man  accused  of  rape.  A  shirt  may  present  stains  of  blood,  urine,  mucus,  or 
gonorrhoeal  discharge,  some  of  Avhich,  but  for  the  microscope,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  spermatic  stains.  Admitting  that,  by  the  process  above  described, 
the  microscope  enables  an  examiner  to  affirm  that  the  stains  have  really  been 
caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion,  this  does  not  prove  that  a  rape  has  been 
•committed,  or  even  that  intercourse  has  been  necessarily  had  Avith  a  Avoman. 
Such  stains  may  arise  from  spontaneous  natural  discharge,  or  from  disease 
{spermatorrha3a),  and  therefore  in  themselves  they  afford  no  proof  of  inter- 
course. If,  from  other  circumstances  in  the  case,  it  shoidd  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  proved  that  there  has  been  intercourse,  then  the  presence  of 
blood  mixed  Avith  the  spermatic  stains  might,  in  certain  cases,  justify  an  opinion 
that  violence  had  been  used.  The  discovery  of  spermatic  stains  on  the  di-ess 
of  a  Avoman  furnishes  stronger  evidence  of  intercourse,  attempted  or  perpe- 
trated, than  their  discovery  on  the  dress  of  a  man ;  but,  admitting  that  inter- 
course is  thus  proved,  it  may  still  have  taken  place  Avith  the  consent  of  the 
Avoman.  These  stains,  when  found  on  the  clothes  of  girls  and  infants,  afford  a 
strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  perpetration  or  of  the  attempt  to  perpetrate 
the  crime. 

Microscopical  evidence  from  the  looman. — It  may  become  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, in  reference  to  a  AV.oman,  Avhether  intercourse  has  or  has  not  recently 
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taken  place.  All  observers  agree  that,  within  a  certain  period  after  connection, 
the  fact  may  be  established  by  the  examination  of  the  vaginal  mucus.  A 
small  quantity  of  this  mucus  placed  upon  glass,  and  diluted  with  water,  Avill 
be  found  to  contain  spermatozoa,  if  the  suspicion  be  correct.  M.  Bayard  states 
ihat  he  has  thus  detected  these  bodies  in  the  vaginal  mucus  of  females  not 
subject  to  morbid  discharges,  at  various  intervals  up  to  three  days  after  inter- 
course (op.  cit.  p.  277) ;  and  Donne  found  them  under  similar  circumstances 
in  a  woman  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  the  day  before  (op.  cit., 
p.  305).  This  evidence  may  become  of  value  in  a  charge  of  i-ape,  but  it  may 
be  easily  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  leucor- 
rhoea :  and  it  is  open  to  an  objection,  that,  in 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  vaginal  mucus  of 
the  human  female,  there  is  found  in  it  a  micro- 
scopic animalcule,  called  by  Donne  the  Tricho- 
monas vagince.  This  has  a  larger  body  and  a 
shorter  tail  than  the  spermatozoon.  The  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  181)  shows  the  form  of  the  tri- 
chomonas, as  represented  by  Donne.  ('  Cours  de 
Microscopic,'  Planche  IX.)  The  engraving 
illustrates  the  microscopical  appearance  of  vagi- 
nal mucus  :  a  a,  pus-globules ;  b  b,  trichomonas; 
the  large  irregular  body  in  the  centre  of  the 
engraving  is  an  epithelial  scale.  Other  substances  Pus-giobnies  •s\ith  Trichomonas 
may  be  sometimes  foimd  in  the  vaginal  mucus  ;  vagiuEe. 

see  case  by  Dr.  Lender.     (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1865,  p.  355). 

Marks  of  blood  on  clothing. — Marks  of  blood  upon  the  linen  can,  of  course, 
furnish  no  evidence  unless  taken  Avith  other  circumstances.  The  linen  may  be 
intentionally  spotted  or  stained  with  blood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  apparent 
support  to  a  false  accusation.  Dr.  Bayard  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  a  woman  charged  a  youth  with  having  committed  a  rape  upon  her 
infant  child.  On  examination,  the  sexual  organs  were  found  uninjured  ;  and 
on  inspecting  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  child,  it  was  observed 
that  the  stains  had  been  produced  on  the  outside,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
smearing ;  the  whole  fibre  of  the  stuff  had  not  even  been  completely  pene- 
trated by  the  liquid.  These  facts  established  the  falsehood  of  the  charge, 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  219.)  A  case  involving  a  false  charge  of  rape  was 
tried  at  the  GlasgoAV  Autumn  Circuit  in  1859.  One  of  the  Avitnessos,  an 
accomplice,  proved  that  she  had  purchased  some  blood  and  handed  it  to  the 
female  Avho  made  the  charge,  and  she  saw  her  smear  it  over  her  person  and 
on  some  sheets  on  which  it  was  alleged  the  rape  was  perpetrated.  The  woman 
{Boyle)  and  her  husband,  who  made  this  false  charge,  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy. 

It  may  be  a  question  Avhether  raarks  of  blood  on  the  linen  of  a  prosecutrix 
were  caused  by  effusion  as  a  result  of  violence  or  by  the  menstrual  discharge. 
The  menstrual  fluid  in  the  normal  state  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  fibrin; 
but  in  respect  to  the  red  coloiir,  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  and  of  serum, 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  are  similar.  That  fibrin  is  frequently  present,  and  in 
large  quantity  in  the  menstrual  fluid,  is  obvious  from  its  being  occasionally 
discharged  in  a  clotted  state :  hence  the  discovery  of  fibrin  in  a  stain  would 
by  no  means  necessarily  imply  that  the  blood  Avas  from  a  wound,  and  not  due 
to  menstrual  discharge,  Avhile  its  non-discovery  would  not  prove  the  blood  to 
be  menstrual. 

Small  quantities  of  fibrin  are  not  readily  separable  from  linen  stained  by 
blood  as  a  result  of  effusion ;  and  supposing  the  stain  to  have  been  caused 
i)Y  imbibition  from  another  article  of  dress  already  stained,  the  secondary 
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stain  Avoiild  be  free  from  fibrin,  wliicli  would  remain  in  the  stuff  originally 
■wetted.  A  man  might  thus  wrongly  pronoimce  this  secondary  stain  to  be  due 
to  menstrual  blood.  The  discovery  of  epithelial  scales  and  mucus,  by  the 
microscope,  would  not  prove  the  stain  to  be  menstrual,  unless  it  could  be 
shoTVTi  that  the  mucus  was  effused  with  the  blood  which  caused  the  stain.  (See 
ante.,  p.  204.)  The  epithelial  scales  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus  are  of  the 
tesselated  variety ;  they  are  flat  nucleated  cells,  oval,  round,  or  polygonal  in 
shape,  and  varying  in  size.  They  are  spread  over  the  mucous  memlDrane  not 
only  of  the  vagina,  but  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  (gullet),  conjunctiva, 
and  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes.  ('  Kirkes'  Physiology,'  p.  304.) 
There  must  be  some  caution  in  relying  upon  this  microscopical  evidence.     In 

Fig.  183. 
Pig.  182.  7        f\      P"-,^' 


rarieties  of  Epithelium  (.Kirkes). 


Menstrual  blood,  magnified  450  dia- 
meters, with  epithelical  scales. 


fig.  182,  a  represents  the  scales  of  tesselated  epithelium,  h  the  same  with  the 
edges  folded,  c  cylindrical  or  columnar  epithehum  from  the  stomach,  d,  from 
the  jejunum,  e  cylinders  as  seen  when  looking  at  their  free  extremities.  In 
fig.  183,  the  microscojaical  appearance  presented  by  the  menstrual  discharge 
is  delineated — o,  blood- corpuscles  intermixed  with  mucous  globules;  h,  scales 
of  epithelium. 

If  may  be  right  to  state,  for  the  information  of  medical  practitioners  Avho 
have  hitherto  thought  that  they  could  easily  distinguish  menstrual  blood,  and 
swear  to  it  on  charges  of  rape,  that  a  few  years  since  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  appointed  as  a  committee  MM.  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Le  Canu,  to 
examine  this  question  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  These  gentlemen 
reported  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  is  no  certain  method  by 
which  menstrual  blood  can  be  distinguished  from  that  effused  from  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  case  of  child-murder  or  abortion.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184G,  1,  181 ; 
see  ante.,  p.  204.) 

Evidence  of  violation  in  tlie  dead. — The  body  of  a  child  or  woman  is  found 
dead,  and  a  medical  man  may  be  required  to  determine  whether  her  person 
has  or  has  not  been  violated  before  death.  There  is  here  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause there  may  be  no  statement  made  by  the  deceased.  The  Avitness  can 
seldom  do  more  than  exjjress  a  conjectural  opinion,  from  the  discovery  of 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person  and  about  the  genital  organs.  Even  if  sper- 
matozoa were  detected  in  the  liquid  mucus  of  the  vagina,  or  on  the  dress  of 
a  female,  this  would  merely  prove  that  there  had  been  intercourse ;  whether 
violent  or  not  would  depend  on  the  medical  and  circumstantial  evidence.  In 
a  case  of  miu'der  tried  at  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  the  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  dead  body  was,  whether  a  rape  had  or  had  not  been  com- 
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mittecl.  The  examination  of  the  stains  ou  the  dress  was  conclusive,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence.  The  jury  convicted  the  man  of 
ii  rape,  and  yet  acquitted  him  of  the  murder,  although  the  proof  of  the  latter 
crime  Avas  clearer  than  that  of  the  rape  !  (For  a  case  in  which  evidence  was 
■obtained  on  the  examination  of  a  dead  body,  see  Casper's  '  Klinische  Novellen,' 

Rape  hy  females  on  males. — So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  crime  is  unknown 
to  the  English  laAV.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have,  hoAvever,  come  before  the 
French  criminal  com-ts.  In  1845,  a  female,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with 
liaving  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  indecency,  with  violence,  on  the  person  of 
Xavier  T.,  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  was  found  guilty,  and 
•condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  In  another  case,  which  occiu'red  in 
1842,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with  rape  on  two  children, — the  one 
•eleven  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
accused  had  enticed  the  tAvo  boys  into  a  field,  and  had  there  had  forcible  con- 
nection Avith  them.  This  female  Avas  proved  to  have  had  an  unnatural  con- 
traction of  the  vagina,  Avhich  prevented  intercourse  Avith  adult  males.  She  Avas 
found  to  be  labouring  under  syphilitic  disease,  and  the  proof  of  her  offence  Avas 
completed  by  the  disease  haA'ing  been  communicated  to  the  two  boys.  She  Avas 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine  to  fifteen  years'  hard  labour 
at  the  galleys.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1,  463.)  Casper  describes  cases  of  this 
description  Avhich  have  fallen  under  his  observation.  ('  Handbuch  der  Gericht- 
lichen  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  129  ;  and  '  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  15.)  By 
the  Penal  Code  of  France,  it  is  a  crime  in  either  sex  to  attempt  intercourse 
Avith  the  other,  Avhether  Avith  or  Avithout  violence,  Avhen  the  child  is  under  eleven 
years  of  age.  That  this  offence  is  perjietrated  in  England  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find,  in  the  Avards  of  hospitals,  mere  boys  affected 
with  the  venereal  disease.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  due  to  precocious 
puberty  ;  but  in  others  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  unnatural  connection 
of  adult  Avomen  Avith  male  children  Avhich  is  punished  as  a  crime  in  the  other 
sex.  The  only  accessible  medical  proof  Avould  consist  in  the  transmission  of 
gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  from  the  Avoman  to  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  87. 

PEDERASTIA — SODOMY — BESTIALITY — NATURE  OF  THESE  CRIMES — MEDICAL  PKOOFS 
-  AND    LEGAL    RELATIONS. 

Peclerastia.  Sodovvj. — This  crime  is  defined  to  be  the  unnatural  connection 
of  a  man  Avith  mankind  or  with  an  animal.  The  evidence  required  to  establish 
it  is  the  same  as  in  rape,  and  therefore  penetration  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute it.  There  are,  however,  tAvo  exceptions  :  1st,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  offence  to  have  been  committed  against  the  consent  of  the  person  upon 
Avhom  it  has  been  perpetrated  ;  and,  2ndly,  both  agent  and  patient  (if  consent- 
ing) are  equally  guilty  ;  but  the  guilty  associate  is  a  competent  witness.  In  one 
case  (^Rex  v.  Wiseman),  a  man  was  indicted  for  having  committed  this  offence 
with  a  woman,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  this  was  Avithin  the 
statute.  Unless  the  person  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is  not  possible  to' 
conceive  that  this  offence  should  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  of  either  sex  against 
his  or  her  will ;  the  slightest  resistance  would  suffice  to  prevent  its  perpetra- 
tion. In  August  1849  a  question  on  this  point  was  referred  to  me  from  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  A  man  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life, 
for  the  crime  of  sodomy,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  complaining 
party  while  he  was  asleep.  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  statement 
of  the  complainant.  The  opinion  given  was  in  conformity  with  that  of  Dr. 
J.  Ferguson,  who  referred  the  case  to  me — namely,  that  the  perpetration  of 
the  act  during  a  state  of  natural  sleep  was  contrary  to  all  probability.  The 
remarks  already  made  in  reference  to  rape  during  sleep  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  acts  of  this  nature.  (See  p.  460  ante.')  If  this  crime  be  com- 
mitted on  a  boy  under  fourteen  years,  it  is  felony  in  the  agent  only ;  and  the 
same,  it  apj^ears,  as  to  a  girl  imder  twelve.  (Archbold,  p.  409.)  The  act 
must  be  in  the  part  where  it  is  usually  committed  in  the  victim  or  associate  o£ 
the  crime,  and  if  done  elsewhere  it  is  not  sodomy.  The  facts  are  commonly 
sufficiently  proved  Avithout  medical  evidence,  except  in  the  cases  of  yoimg  per- 
sons, Avhen  marks  of  physical  violence  Avill  in  general  be  sufficiently  apparent. 
In  some  instances,  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  may  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  microscopical  evidence.  (See  Donne,  op.  cit.  p.  305.)  Stains  iipon 
the  linen  of  young  persons  may  thus  furnish  evidence  that  the  crime  has  been 
attempted,  if  not  actually  perpetrated. 

This  crime  is  pxmishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  100,  s.  61.  Whosoever 
shall  be  convicted  of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery,  committed  either  Avith 
mankind,  or  Avith  any  animal,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  ten  years. 

Sodomy  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  unnatural  intercourse  betAveen 
man  and  man,  Avhile  bestiality  implies  imnatural  intercourse  Avith  animals. 
Continental  medical  jurists  have  iuA^ented  anew  term,  Pec/^ras^m  (ttoiCoc  epaariic^ 
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pueri  amator),  comprising  those  cases,  not  unfrequent,  in  -whicli  boys  ut  about 
the  age  of  puberty  are  made  the  victims  of  the  depraved  passions  of  a  certain, 
class  of  men,  but  this  term  is  not  applicable  to  the  crime  committed  by  and 
between  adults.  The  medical  aspects  of  this  subject  have  been  very  fully  ex- 
amined by  M.  Tardieu,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1857,  2,  133,  397,  and  1858,  1,  137^ 
152  ;  also  by  M.  Toulmouche,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  121  ;  and  by  Dr.  Louis 
Penard,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg,'  1860,  2,  367.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  this  un- 
natural intercourse  both  in  agent  and  patient  are  very  fully  described  by  these 
writers.  Casper  has  also  dealt  with  this  crime  and  the  medical  evidence  re- 
quired to  prove  it.     ('  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Unless  an  examination  is  made  soon  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  the- 
signs  of  it  will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  one  long  habituated  to  these  unna- 
tural practices,  certain  changes  have  been  pointed  out  as  medical  proofs,  among 
them  a  funnel-shaped  state  of  parts  between  the  nates,  with  the  appearance  of 
dilatation,  stretching,  or  even  a  patulous  state  of  the  anus  and  a  destruction  o£ 
the  folded  or  puckered  state  of  the  skin  in  this  part.  There  may  be  also  marks 
of  laceration,  cicatrices,  &c.,  and  sometimes  the  evidence  derivable  from  the. 
presence  of  syphilitic  disease. 

This  condition  of  parts  would  represent  the  chronic  state  induced  by  these 
practices  in  the  patient  or  succubus.  In  the  recent  or  acute  form,  fissure  and 
laceration  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  bruising  and  effusion  of  blood,  would  be 
fomid.  The  appearances  above  described  as  belonging  to  the  chronic  stage  were 
met  with  in  the  case  of  Eliza  Edwards,  1833  (p.  286,  ante).  This  person  was 
found  after  death  to  be  a  man,  although  he  had  passed  himself  off  in  dress  and 
habits  during  life  as  a  woman.  On  an  examination  of  the  body  there  was  strong- 
evidence  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  addicted  to  unnatural  habits.  It 
was  noticed  by  all  present  that  the  aperture  of  the  anus  was  much  wider  and 
larger  than  natiu-al.  There  was  a  slight  protrusion  and  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  at  the  margin.  The  rugfe  or  folds  of  skin  which  give  the 
puckered  appearance  to  the  anal  aperture  had  quite  disappeared,  so  that  this 
part  resembled  the  labia  of  the  female  organs.  The  lining  membrane  was 
thickened  at  the  verge  of  the  anus  and  was  in  an  ulcerated  condition.  The 
male  organs  had  been  draA\Ti  up  and  secured  by  a  bandage  bound  rormd  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  A  short  account  of  this  remarkable  case  of  con- 
cealed sex  was  published  in  the  '  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,'  Feb- 
ruary 1833,  p.  168. 

Trials  for  this  crime  are  not  unfrequent,  but  the  reports  of  evidence  are  not 
made  public.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  false  charges  are  as  common 
as  in  cases  of  rape.  They  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extortion,  and  as  the 
publication  of  such  a  charge,  even  when  unfounded,  is  greatly  dreaded  and  has 
actually  led  to  suicide,  it  often  proves  a  successful  method  of  extortion.  It 
is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  such  accusations  are  frequently  made  by 
soldiers  and  a  bad  class  of  policemen. 

The  case  of  Heg.y.  BouLton  and  Park  (Q.B.,  May  1871),  has  draAvn  public 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  charge  against  the  defendants  Avas  that  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  or  to  incite  to  the  commission  of  immorality.  The  defend- 
ants were  young  men  who  had  for  some  time  gone  about  to  public  places  dressed 
as  women,  and  had  been  seen  on  public  occasions  to  associate  with  men  as  if 
ihey  were  women  of  the  town.  They  were  beardless  youths,  and  one  of  them,, 
BoUlton,  had  a  countenance  so  strongly  feminine,  that  when  seen  by  the  me- 
dical examiners,  he  appeared  like  a  young  woman  in  man's  clothes.  When 
dressed  as  fashionable  women,  they  imposed  upon  all  who  saw  them.  Tnese 
practices  had  gone  on  at  intervals  for  one  or  two  years  before  they  were  de- 
tected and  exposed.  The  defence  was,  that  they  had  dressed  themselves  as 
women  for  the  purpose  of  performing  at  private  theatricals,  but  this  did  not 
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account  for  all  the  circumstances  proved  against  them  by  eye-witnesses  as  well 
as  by  their  correspondence  with  many  persons  who  were  believed  to  be  ac- 
oomplices.  They  also  assumed  female  names,  and  used  them  in  correspondence 
Avith  men.  '  They  habitually  walked  the  streets  and  frequented  places  of  public 
amusement  in  Avomen's  clothes,  practising  all  the  petty  arts  of  prostitutes,  sub- 
mitting to  be  entertained  as  such  by  gentlemen,  and  then  suddenly  resuming  the 
privileges  of  their  own  sex.'  It  Avas  stiggested  by  the  course  of  proceedings,  that 
the  defendants  had  not  only  conspired  to  commit,  but  had  actually  committed, 
a  felonious  crime,  but  of  this  no  proof  Avas  offered,  and  after  a  lengthened 
trial  the  jury  retin-ned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  defendants  had  been  ex- 
amined before  the  trial,  by  a  number  of  medical  men  engaged  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  defence,  including  Mr.  Gibson,  the  surgeon  of  NcAvgate,  and  myself, 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  CroAvn.  The  medical  opinions  differed,  but  at  the 
date  of  examination  there  Avas  no  distinct  eA'idence  that  any  unnatural  offence 
had  been  perpetrated. 

The  Germans  apply  the  term  sodomy  to  the  unnatural  intercourse  of  man 
Avith  animals.  (Casper,  a"o1.  1,  p.  180.)  To  this  Ave  more  commonly  give  the 
name  of  Bestiality.  Trials  for  this  crime  perpetrated  Avith  animals,  such  as 
the  coAv,  the  mare  and  the  she-ass,  are  not  unfrequent  at  the  assizes.  They  are 
not  reported,  and  do  not  therefore  attract  any  public  notice.  The  criminals 
are  commonly  youths  or  men  employed  to  look  after  the  animals.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  criminal  has  been  c?LU^\t  flagrante  delicto — or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  attempt,  if  not  of  the  completion,  of 
the  act  of  unnatural  intercoiu*se. 

Medical  evidence  is  seldom  required  to  sustain  the  prosecution.  There  may 
be,  hoAvever,  circumstances  Avhich  can  only  be  properly  interpreted  by  a  scien- 
tific expert.  The  hair  of  the  animal  may  be  found  on  the  perpetrator,  or 
marks  of  blood  or  feculent  matter  upon  his  dress,  and  in  such  cases  chemistry 
or  the  microscope  may  enable  a  Avitness  to  express  an  opinion  in  proof  or  dis- 
proof of  the  charge.  In  one  case  tried  at  the  assizes,  Avhere  a  man  Avas  charged 
Avith  having  had  unnatural  intercourse  Avith  a  coav,  the  prosecution  Avas  able  to 
shoAv  that  some  short  coloured  hairs  found  on  the  prisoner's  person  resembled 
those  of  the  animal. 

The  medical  jurists  of  Germany  appear  to  take  a  remarkable  interest  in 
cases  of  sodomy  and  bestiality  ;  and  in  some  of  their  reports  they  haA^e  con- 
trived to  throAV  an  air  of  science  over  the  details  of  this  detestable  crime.  Dr. 
Kutter,  of  Zehnenick,  has  published  an  elaborate  report  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
(' fleischlicher  Vermischung  mit  einem  Thiere'),  in  Avhich  a  sub-officer  Avas 
charged  by  his  captain  Avith  uiuiatural  intercourse  Avith  a  mare,  and  in  support 
of  the  charge  Dr.  Kutter  Avas  able  to  furnish  good  microscopical  evidence. 
The  captain,  on  entering  the  stable  suddenly,  found  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of 
moving  aAvay  fi-om  the  stall  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Kutter  Avas  called  to  examine 
the  mare,  and  found  some  small  abrasions  about  the  genitals  of  the  animal,  and 
a  slight  escape  of  bloody  mucus  from  these  parts.  The  prisoner  Avillingly 
submitted  himself  to  examination.  Dr.  Kutter  found  some  stains  of  blood  on 
his  shirt ;  and  on  the  penis  betAveen  the  prepuce  and  the  glans,  there  Avere  a 
number  of  short,  dark,  pointed  hairs.  The  prisoner  accounted  for  them  by  say- 
ing that  the  night  before  he  had  had  connection  Avith  some  Avoman.  Dr.  Kutter 
examined  the  hairs  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and  found  them  to 
be  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of  a  human  being.  They 
Avere  also  coarse,  and  less  transparent.  Comparing  them  Avith  hairs  gently  rubbed 
off  the  back  part  of  the  mare,  they  exactly  corresponded  in  colour,  form,  and 
length,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  there  had  been  unnatural  in- 
tercourse. It  Avas  impossible  to  say  Avith  any  certainty  that  the  blood-stains 
on  the  shirt  Avere  produced  by  the  blood  of  the  animal.     This,  hoAveA'er,  Avas 
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Tiot  a  necessary  part  o£  the  evidence.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs.'  1865,  1,  160.) 
On  these  facts  Dr.  Kutter  gave  an  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty 
■of  unnatural  intercourse  with  the  mare. 

A  question  may  arise  here  respecting  the  examination  of  an  accused  person 
which  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  women 
charged  with  infanticide.  The  examination  should  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
accused,  and  not  made  against  his  will,  since  no  one  is  bound  to  furnish  evi- 
dence against  himself  (see  ante,  p.  431).  In  reference  to  the  evidence  deriv- 
able from  the  hair  of  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  microscopical 
characters  which  are  illustrated  in  vol.  1.  p.  512. 
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CHAPTER  88. 

WHAT    IS    INSANITY  ?    MEDICAL   DEFINITIONS DISTINCTION    OF  SANE    FROM    INSANE 

PERSONS — MEDICAL    RESPONSIBILITY    IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CUSTODY  OF  THE  IN- 
SANE— MORAL  INSANITY LEGAL  DEFINITIONS 'NON  COMPOS  MENTIS* — SYMPTOMS 

OF  INCIPIENT  INSANITY HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS LUCID  INTERVALS. 

What  is  insanity?  Medical  definitions, -r-TheteTms  insanity, lunacy, unsorind- 
ness  of  mind,  mental  derangement,  mental  disorder,  madness,  and  mental 
alienation  or  aberration,  have  been  indifferently  applied  to  those  states  of  dis- 
ordered mind  in  which  a  person  loses  the  power  of  regulating  his  actions  and 
conduct  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  society.  In  all  cases  of  real  in- 
sanity, the  intellect  is  more  or  less  affected — hence  the  term  intellectual  in- 
sanity. In  a  medical  sense  this  implies  a  deviation  of  the  mental  faculties  fi-om 
an  assumed  normal  or  healthy  standard.  In  an  insane  person  there  may  be  no 
bodily  disease,  but  his  language  and  habits  are  changed — the  reasoning  power 
which  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is  lost  or  perverted,  and 
lie  is  no  longer  fitted  to  discharge  those  duties  which  his  social  position  de- 
mands. Further,  fi-om  perversion  of  reason,  he  may  show  a  disposition  to 
commit  acts  which  may  endanger  his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  those  aroimd 
him.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  law  interferes  for  his  o"\va  protection,  and 
for  that  of  society. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to  define  insanity ;  but 
the  definitions  hitherto  given  are  so  imperfect,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  which  includes  all  who  are  insane,  and  excludes  all  who  are  sane. 
This  difficulty  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  mental  disorder  varies, 
in  its  degree  as  well  as  in  its  characters ;  and  the  shades  of  disordered  in- 
tellect in  the  early  stages  are  so  blended,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
a  state  of  sanity.  It  is  this  tAvihght  condition  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  fluctuat- 
ing between  sanity  and  insanity,  which  no  definition  can  comprise,  especially 
as  the  mind  differs  in  its  power  and  manifestations  in  most  persons,  and  it  is- 
therefore  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  standard  by  which  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
made.  The  vulgar  notion  of  insanity  is,  that  it  consists  in  an  entire  depriva- 
tion of  reason  and  consciousness ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
sane proves,  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  conscious  of  their  actions  in  gene- 
ral, but  that  they  reason  upon  their  feelings  and  impressions.  Locke,  indeed,, 
defined  a  madman  to  be  one  '  who  reasoned  correctly  from  false  premisses ;'  yet 
we  know  that  not  only  many  sane  people  do  this,  but  one  Avho  is  insane  often 
reasons  falsely  from  the  objects  presented  to  his  senses,  or  from  his  own  fan- 
cies. The  late  Dr.  Abercromby  considered  insanity  to  consist  in  a  loss  of  the 
faculty  of  attention — that  power  by  which  we  are  capable  of  changing,  con- 
trolling, arresting,  or  fixing  the  current  of  om-  thoughts.  Dr.  Conolly  regarded 
it  as  a  disorder  of  the  power  of  comparison  or  judgment,  and  Professor  Marc, 
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as  a  loss  of  the  faculty  of  volition ;  so  that,  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the 
acts  of  the  insane  are  all  involuntary,  and  depend  upon  imjjulses  which  they 

<3annot  control  /'^^T^^^^^  W^^^f'^' '^'^t^&l^^ 

Ihese  denmtion&are  detective,  inasmuch  as  they  are  noVaaaptea  to  tlie  va;ri-^  j,   \ 
OTIS  forms  of  the  disease.     In  some  cases  of  insanity,  as  in  confirmed  idiocy  ,^^>^/^'^^^ 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  in  most  yX^y  T^ 
instances  these  faculties  and  the  moral  feelings  are  partially  diseased,  or  par-      '     ~"    ' 
tially  destroyed,  in  every  variety  and  degree.     Thus  we  may  meet  with  cases 
in  which  the  faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and  volition  are  more  or  less 
impaired  or  absent,  or,  if  present,  they  are  never  perfect,  although  each  may 
not  be  equally  affected.     When  no  two  cases  are  precisely  similar,  no  defini- 
tion can  include  all  varieties  of  the  disorder.    A  medical  Avitness  who  ventures 
tipon  a  definition,  will  generally  find  himself  involved  in  numerous  inconsis- 
tencies ;  no  words  can  possibly  comprise  the  variable  characters  which  this 
malady  is  liable  to  assume.     The  power  which  is  most  manifestly  deficient  in 
the  insane,  is,  generally,  the  controlling  power  of  the  will. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  a  medicalman  will  find  himself  com- 
pelled, if  not  to  define  insanity,  at  least  to  show  some  clear  distinction  between 
a  sane  and  insane  person.  In  Reg.  v.  Leander  (Gent.  Crim.  Court,  June  1864), 
the  defendant,  a  lady,  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  receiving  into  her 
house  two  or  more  lunatics;  the  house  not  being  licensed  or  registered  to  receive 
lunatics,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  8th  and  9th  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  44.     Under 

■  this  statute  no  person  is  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  lunatic  into  his  house, 
unless  the  house  is  an  asylum,  and  registered  or  licensed  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  there  Avere  eighty  persons,  chiefly 
females,  Avho  Avere  inmates  of  this  house  ;  and  five  of  these,  Avho  Avere  visited 
and  examined  by  a  physician  of  experience  in  insanity,  were  pronounced  by 
him  to  be  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  In  one  there  Avas  a  total  loss  of  me- 
mory, another  Avas  a  confirmed  idiot,  and  a  third  was  labouring  under  mania 
with  excitement.  The  medical  Avitness  Avas  strongly  pressed  in  cross-exami- 
nation to  define  insanity.  He  said  that  it  Avas  difiicult  to  draAv  the  distinction 
ToetAveen  Aveakness  of  intellect  and  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  that  there  Avas 
TQO  definite  line  between  a  Ioav  state  of  intellect  and  idiocy,  so  that  it  Avas  im- 
;possible  to  say  Avhere  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began  ;  still  he  was  satisfied 
that  these  Avere  cases  of  insanity,  such  as  Avould  be  ordinarily  received  into  a 
lunatic  asylum.  One  of  the  ladies  Avas  subject  to  delusions,  and  this  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  defence  rested  chiefly  on 
the  suggestion  that  there  were  many  sane  persons  whose  intellects  Avere  dull, 
-—whose  memories  were  weakened,  especially  Avhen  suiFering  from  ej)ilepsy, 

-and  who,  Avithout  being  insane  or  lunatic,  Avere  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves ;  upon  this  the  jury  Avere  asked  to  believe  that  the  ladies  in  the 
house  of  defendant  were  sane.  As  this  suggestion  Avas  directly  opposed  to  the 
-medical  opinion  given,  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  overthroAV  the  evidence  by  the 
-statement  that  '  the  Avorld  knew  what  fancies  and  theories  medical  men  had  on 
the  subject  of  insanity;  '  and,  Avhereas  the  certificates  of  two  Avere  required 
"before  a  person  could  be  confined  as  a  lunatic,  only  one  had  been  called  in,  in 
'this  case.  The  learned  judge  (BramAvell,  B.),  in  charging  the  jury,  said  that 
■'they  must  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  these  Avere  cases  of  insaniti/. 
.Although  medical  men  were  often  heard  in  Courts  of  Justice  to  define  insanity, 
he  thought  ordinary  men  of  the  Avorld  Avere  just  as  well  qualified  to  form  an 

■  opinion  on  these  matters  as  they  Avere.'  The  defendant  Avas  convicted ;  the 
jury  probably  thinking  that,  if  these  persons  Avere  not  really  insane,  there 
would  have  been  no  Avant  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  their  sanity  on  the 

-part  of  the  defence. 

Another  case  occurred  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  September  1864  - 
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{Eegina  v.  Wilkins),  in  which  a  medical  man  was  indicted  under  another  section- 
of  the  same  statute,  which  enacts  that  no  person  (imless  he  derives  no  profit 
»  from  the  charge,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor),  shall 
receive  to  board  or  lodge,  in  any  house  not  licensed,  any  one  patient,  or 
a  lunatic  or  alleged  lunatic,  without  the  usual  order  and  medical  certificates-. 
as  required  for  lunatic  asylums.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  de- 
fendant had  taken  charge  of  a  yoimg  lady  as  a  boarder ;  she  was  found  by 
the  police  wandering  at  midnight;  she  gave  the  address  of  the  defendant, 
but  no  satisfactory  account  of  herself.  When  examined  by  medical  men,  she- 
was  pronounced  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  The  father,  who  had  placed  her  with 
the  defendant  about  two  years  before  this  occurrence,  stated  that  she  was- 
excitable,  but  not  of  tmsound  mind.  A  physician,  who  received  her  afi;ershe 
had  strayed  from  the  defendant's  house,  deposed  that  she  was  then  in  a  state 
of  advanced  imbecility  verging  on  idiocy.  In  defence  it  was  alleged  that  this- 
person  was  only  a  nervous  and  excitable  woman ;  that  she  was  not  insane  or 
of  iTusound  mind  when  the  defendant  first  received  her  as  a  boarder,  even  if  she- 
had  become  so  subsequently ;  that  she  lived  with  the  family,  and  no  restraint 
wafs  placed  upon  her.  Geneml  evidence  was  called  to  show  that  she  was  merely 
childish,  of  weak  mind,  fi&flvery  timid ;  that  she  could  talk  rationally,  but  in 
a  childish  manner.  All  agreed  that  her  mind  was  feeble.  Of  two  medical 
gentlemen  called  for  the  defence,  one  said  that  latterly  her  mind  had  become- 
somewhat  unsound,  and  was  not  so  vigorous  as  at  first.  Before  the  night  on 
which  she  had  escaped,  and  on  which  she  was  found  wandering  by  the  police, 
there  Avas  not  in  his  opinion  such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  would  have  justified 
her  confinement;  and  the  other  deposed  that  when  he  saw  her  two  or  three  months 
since,  he  considered  her  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  although  in- 
competent to  manage  her  affairs,  and  that  she  required  medical  superintendence,, 
but  not  the  restraint  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  This  brought  a  question  from  the 
judge,  whether  he  then  thought  that  the  fact  of  her  wandering  about  the  Edg- 
ware  Road  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  was  a  proof  of  her  being  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  !  The  jury  found  the  defendant  '  guilty.'  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  young  lady  was  of  unsound  mind  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
law :  she  may  not  have  been  so  Avhen  first  received,  but  the  Act  includes  all 
cases  in  which  insanity  comes  on  after  the  reception  of  the  person.  The  cer- 
tificates given  by  independent  medical  men  in  this  case  were  to  the  effect  that 
she  talked  incoherently  to  herself,  repeating  the  words  '  next  of  kin,'  without 
being  able  to  explain  why,  that  she  was  quite  unable  to  maintain  a  conversa- 
tion, and  that  she  was  labouring  under  imbecility  in  the  first  degree.  This,, 
together  with  the  fact  of  her  being  foxmd  wandering  at  night  imder  circum- 
stances in  which  no  young  lady  in  her  social  position  would  be  found,  should 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  any  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses 
respecting  the  existence  of  unsoundness  of  mind  in  this  pei-son. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  a  medical  definition  of  insanity  becomes  of 
legal  importance,  and  a  medical  expert  must  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
person  concerning  Avhom  the  question  is  raised  is  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound 
mind,  and  to  assign  intelligible  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

Moral  insanity. — In  addition  to  that  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected,  known  as  intellectual  insanity^  Dr.  Prichard  and  other  medico-legal, 
writers  have  described  a  state  which  t\iej  csbWmoral  insanity  (^Mania  sine  dehrio), 
which  is  manifested  simply  by  a  perverted  or  disordered  state  of  the  feelings, 
passions,  and  emotions,  irrespective  of  any  apparent  intellectual  aberration. 
There  are  no  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  delusion,  but 
simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Thus  it  is  alleged  that  this  form 
of  insanity  may  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  causeless  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  hatred 
of  others,  especially  of  those  to  whom  the  affected  person  ought  to  be  attached;. 
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and  it  may  also  manifest  itself  tinder  the  form  of  a  wild,  reckless,  and  cruel 
disposition  towards  mankind  in  general.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however, 
that  moral  insanity,  as  thns  defined,  ever  exists  or  can  exist  in  any  person 
Avithout  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  mental 
powers  are  rarely  disordered  without  the  moral  feelings  partaking  of  this  dis- 
order :  and,  conversely,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  moral  feelings  should 
become  to  any  extent  perverted  without  the  intellect  being  affected,  for  per- 
version of  moral  feeling  is  generally  observed  to  be  one  of  the  early  symptoms 
of  disordered  reason.  The  intellectual  disturbance  may  be  sometimes  difhcult 
of  detection  ;  but  in  every  case  of  true  insanity  it  is  more  or  less  present,  and. 
it  would  be  a  highly  dangerous  practice  to  pronounce  a  person  insane,  when 
some  evidence  of  its  existence  was  not  forthcoming.  The  laAV  does  not  recog- 
nize moral  insanity  as  an  independent  state ;  hence,  however  perverted  the 
affections,  moral  feelings,  or  sentiments  may  be,  a  medical  jurist  must  always, 
look  for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason.  Medically  speaking,  there  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  two  forms  of  insanity,  moral  and  intellectual :  but 
in  law  there  is  only  one — that  which  affects  the  viind.     Moi'al  insanity  is  not  ^^        ^ 

admitted  as  a  bar  to  responsibility  for  civil  or  crimimil  acts,  except  in  so  ia.Yo.A^i'iflJ,'^-'^*'^^^'''^ 
as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  intellectual  disturbancejl^  The  late  Dr.  Mayo  '' 

denied  its  existence,  and  contended  that  no  abnormal  state  of  mind  should 
confer  irresponsibility,  unless  it  involved  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  perver- 
sion. ('  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  69.)  The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  also  considered  that 
there  Avere  no  reasonable  grounds  for  admitting  this  to  be  an  independent  form 
of  insanity.  There  has  been,  as  he  suggests,  much  mystification  on  the  subject. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  cases  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  not 
to  have  been  applied  at  all — i.e.  to  '  moral  depravity,'  .and  also  to  cases  in  which 
delusions  have  really  existed,  and  which  might  therefore  have  been  more 
properly  classed  with  cases  of  ordinary  mental  aberration.  ('  Psychological 
Inquiries,'  p.  99.)  Of  one  fact  we  may  be  Avell  assured  :  if  in  these  cases  o£ 
alleged  moral  insanity  there  is  no  indication  of  a  perversion  of  intellect,  medical 
evidence  is  not  required  to  determine  the  degree  (jf  responsibility  in  reference 
to  these  persons.  Those  who  administer  the  law,  and  any  man  endowed  with 
plain  CQinmon-sense,  will  be  as  well  qualified  as  a  medical  expert  to  decide 
this  question.  Further,  until  medical  men  can  produce  a  clear  and  well-defined 
distinction  between  moral  depravity  and  moral  insanity,  such  a  doctrine,  em- 
l^loyed  as  it  has  been  for  the  exculpation  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  should 
be  rejected  as  inadmissible. 

Legal  definitions. — The  law  of  England  recognizes  two  states  of  mental  dis- 
order or  alienation  :   1,  Dementia  naturalis,  corresponding  to  idiocy  ;   and,  2, 
Dementia,  adventitia,  or  accidentalis,  signifying  general  insanity  as  it  occurs  in. 
persons  Avho  have  once  enjoyed  reasoning  power.      To  this  state  the  term 
lunacy  is  also  applied,  from  an  influence  formerly  supposed  to  be  exercised  on 
the  mind  by  the  moon.    Ltmacy  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  those  disordered 
states  of  mind  Avhich  are  known  to  medical  men  imder  the  names  of  mania^ 
monomania,  and  dementia;  and  Avhich  are  frequently,  although  not  necessa- 
rily, accompanied  by  lucid  intervals.     The  main  character  of  insanity,  in  a 
legal  view,  is  considered  to  be  the  existence  of  delusion — i.e.  that  a  person  | 
should  believe  something  to  exist  which  does  not  exist,  and  that  he  should  j 
act  upon  this  belief.     Many  persons  may  labour  under  harmless  delusions,  1 
and  still  be  fitted  for  their  social  duties ;  but  should  these  delusions  be  such 
as  to  lead  them  to  injure  themselves  or  others  in  person  or  property,  then  the 
case  is  considered  to  require  legal  interference. 

Besides  the  terms  Idiocy  and  Lunacy,  we  find  another  frequently  employed 
in  legal  proceedings,  namely,  '  unsoundness  of  mind '  («o?i  compos  mentis),  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  consistent  definition.     Ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  the  phrase  '  unsoundness  of  mind '  was  first 
tised  by  Lord  Eldon  to  designate  a  state  of  mind  not  exactly  idiotic,  and  not 
lunatic  with  delusions,  but  a  condition  of  intellect  occupying  a  place  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  unfitting  the  person  for  the  government  of  himself  and 
liis  aiFairs.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  1, 108.)  This  definition  has  been  since  generally 
accepted  and  acted  on  by  all  the  judges. 

From  various  legal  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  test  for  unsoundness 
of  mind  in  laAV  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  existence  of  delusion  in  the 
mind  of  a  person,  so  much  as  to  proof  of  incapacity  from  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  intellect  to  manage  his  affairs  with  ordinary  care  and  propriety.  (Amos.) 
Neither  condition  will  suffice  to  establish  unsoundness  without  the  other :'  for 
the  intellect  may  be  in  a  morbid  state,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  legal  incom- 
petency ;  or  the  incompetency  alone  may  exist  and  dejjend  on  bodily  infirmity 
or  Avant  of  education^conditions  which  must  not  be  confounded  Avith  mental 
disorder.  Thus,  then,  a  person  may  be  of  unsound  mind,  i.e.  legally  incom- 
petent to  the  control  of  his  property,  and  yet  not  come  up  to  the  strict  legal 
standard  of  lunacy  or  idiocy. 

Some  medical  practitioners  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
insanity  and  iinsoundiiess  of  mind.  A  case  occurred  in  1839,  in  which  a  me- 
dical man  hesitated  to  sign  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  an  alleged  lu- 
natic, because  in  it  the  words  '  unsound  mind '  were  used.  He  said  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  sign  it  had  the  term  '  insane  '  been  employed.  The  dif- 
ference, if  any  exist,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  'unsound 
taind  '  is  a  legal  and  not  a  medical  phrase,  referring  to  an  incapacity  to  manage 
affairs,  Avhich  insanity,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  does  not  always  imply.  The 
law,  however,  appears  to  admit  some  sort  of  distinction  ;  for,  according  to 
Chitty,  it  is  a  criminal  and  an  indictable  act  maliciously  to  publish  that  any 
person  is  afilicted  with  insanity,  since  it  imputes  to  him  a  malady  generally 
inducing  mankind  to  shun  his  society  ;  although  it  is  not  libellous  to  say  that 
a  man  is  not  of  sound  mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  but 
the  Deity  !  ('  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  351.)  In  reference  to  the  signing  of  cer- 
i;ificates  of  insanity,  it  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  one  term 
can  involve  a  medical  man  in  a  greater  share  of  responsibility  than  the  use  of 
-the  other. 

.  If  on  a  commission  of  lunacy  a  medical  witness  states  that  he  believes  a 
person  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  he  should  be  prepared  to  assign  good  and  valid 
reasons  for  this  belief,  as  well  as  Avhat  he  really  intends  by  unsoundness  of 
inind.     Questions  on  these  points  are  generally  put  by  opposing  counsel. 

Si/mjytoms  of  incipient  insanity. — The  symptoms  by  Avhich  insanity  is  indi- 
cated at  an  early  stage  are  liable  to  great  variation,  according  to  the  sex,  age, 
and  social  position  of  the  person.  In  reference  to  suicide,  the  execution 
■of  Avills,  or  the  perpetration  of  crime,  we  often  find  after  the  death  of  the 
^3erson,  or  at  the  trial  which  follows  the  crime,  that  the  most  trivial  and  irre- 
levant circumstances  are  brought  forward  as  indications  of  insanity.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  ('  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,'  p.  88),  and  to  his  Avork  I  must  refer  the  'reader  for  much  useful 
information.  The  facts  are  there  gathered  chiefly  from  the  accounts  furnished 
to  him  by  those  Avho  have  recovered.  There  is  great  irritability  at  the  most 
trifling  circumstances — impatience  of  contradiction,  loquacity,  great  difficulty 
in  directing  attention  to  and  steadily  occupying  the  miiid  Avith  any  train  of 
tliought,  neglect  of  usual  employment,  sleeplessness,  dejoression  of  spirits  with- 
out reasonable  cause,  a  disposition  to  seclusion,  doubts  about  personal  identity, 
foUoAved  by  hallucinations  and  illusions.  A  lady,  Avho  Avas  thus  gradually 
affected,  remained  insane  for  nearly  eleven  months  :  she  informed  Dr.  WinsloAv 
that  during  the  Avhole  of  that  time  she  fancied  she  Avas  in  hell  and  tormented  by 
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evil  spirits;  she  thouglit  every  person  near  her  was  the  devil.  Sometimes  a 
patient  fancies  he  is  continually  watched  by  spies,  that  policemen  are  looking 
after  him,  and  that  conspiracies  and  plots  among  his  relatives  or  friends  are  ■ 
going  on  secretly  against  him ;  he  believes  that  his  food  is  dragged  or  poi- 
soned, and  he  will  refuse  to  eat.  Great  anxiety  on  any  subject,  followed  by 
headache,  may  be  the  forerunners  of  an  attack ;  there  is  generally  an  entire 
loss  of  interest  in  the  usual  occupations,  a  silent  manner,  and  a  great  desire 
for  solitude.  In  one  instance,  fits  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  most  trivial 
occurrences  precede  the  attack.  Sooner  or  later  these  symptoms  are  attended 
by  perverted  taste  or  smell — by  illusions  of  hearing  or  sight ;  voices  are  heard, 
and  objects  are  seen,  which  at  first  perjjlex  and  then  confuse  the  patient ;  they 
continue  until  he  feels  overpowered  mentally  and  bodily  ;  and  he  then  falls  - 
into  delusions  regarding  himself,  his  friends  who  are  about  him,  his  profession 
or  occupation,  and  his  worldly  circumstances.  In  incipient  insanity  delusion 
does  not  necessarily  exist.  There  is  an  antecedent  state,  in  which,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  the  most  prominent  feature  is  intense  self-conceit.  A 
man  may  retain  the  knowledge  of  his  personal  identity,  but  he  may  fancy 
himself  to  be  Aviser,  richer,  or  stronger  than  he  really  is.  Another  feature  is 
misanthropy,  a  general  dislike  to  others  Avithout  cause,  but  especially  directed 
against  those  who  have  the  greatest  claim  on  his  affection.  This  feeling  may  ■ 
after  a  time  become  complicated  with  some  delusion.  A  third  symptom  is  a 
suspicious  disposition.  This,  after  a  time,  leads  to  delusion,  and  the  person 
imagines  that  there  are  conspiracies  to  poison  him  or  do  him  some  bodily  in- 
jury. (Croonian  Lectures,  '  Lancet,'  April  1873,  p.  471.)  Self-conceit,  mis- 
anthropy, and  distrust  without  delusion,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  marked 
forerunners  of  an  attack  of  insanity. 

•  Hallucinations  and  Illusions.  Delusion. — These  are  the  most  striking  symp- 
toms which  are  met  with  in  a  confirmed  state  of  insanity.  Hallucinations  are  ■ 
those  sensations  which  are  supposed  by  the  patient  to  be  produced  by  external 
impressions,  although  no  material  objects  act  upon  his  senses  at  the  time  : 
illusions,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  sensations  produced  by  a  false  perception  of 
objects.  A  man  has  visions  of  all  kinds,  including  the.  forms  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  floating  before  him,  Avhen  he  is  gazing  upon  vacancy.  He 
fancies  he  hears  voices  speaking  or  mysteriously  whispering  to  him,  while  • 
there  is  profound  silence  :  these  are  hallucinations.  They  are  entirely  sub- 
jective. The  act  of  dreaming  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  an  hallucinaTfon!, 
We  believe  that  we  see  and  feel  material  forms  which  have  no  existence,  and 
our  minds  are  fully  impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  scenes  before  lis.  The 
unreality  of  these  images  is  plain  enough  to  a  sane  man  in  a  waking  state,  but 
not  so  with  one  who  is  insane.  He  is  unable  to  shake  them  off,  and  believes 
in  their  independent  existence.  Dr.  Hawkes  has  collected  a  number  of  cases 
showing  the  various  kinds  of  liallucinations  met  with  among  the  insane. 
('  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  775.)  He  has  observed  that  those  of  the  senses  of  sight  . 
and  hearing  are  among  the  most  common,  although  he  has  known  them  to  be 
confined  to  taste  and  smell. 

An  insane  person  may  imagine  that  his  ordinary  food  has  an  earthy  or  me- 
tallic taste  or  smell,  and  this  will  give  rise  to  that  common  delusion  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  to  poison  him.  The  illusion,  hoAvever,  is  in  his  OAvn  senses — 
a  perversion  of  taste  or  smell.  Illusions  are  objective:  they  often  occur 
during  the  act  of  suddenly  wakingfrom  sleep — giving  rise  occasionally  to  serious 
questions  involving  criminal  responsibility.  The  state  of  insanity  is  in  other 
points  of  vicAV  analogous  to  dreaming.  There  is  equally  a  AA-ant  of  poAver  in 
the  tAvo  stages  to  change  or  control  the  current  of  thought  passing  through 
the  mind.    Things  AAdiich  are  impossible  and  inconsistent,  are  believed  to  haA'e: 
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an  actual  existence.  A  voice  heard  during  the  act  of  dreaming  sometimes 
becomes  an  illusion  connected  with  a  current  of  thought  then  passing  through 
the  mind ;  it  is  the  same  in  a  case  of  confirmed  insanity,  with  this  difference 
in  the  latter — that  some  power  of  will  or  some  exercise  of  reason  may  still 
exist. 

Although  a  person  may  labour  under  hallucinations  without  any  mental 
disorder  independently  of  that  requisite  for  their  production,  yet  they  may,  if 
protracted,  give  rise  to  insane  ideas.  They  may  become  the  source  of  con- 
firmed delusion,  and  thus  lead  to  an  attack  of  insanity.  Hallucinations  and 
illusions  frequently  coexist  in  insanity  ;  but  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases  the  hal- 
lucinations are  confined  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Voices  calling  to  the  person 
from  the  corners  of  his  room,  and  directing  him  to  do  certain  acts,  are  heard 
Avhere  none  exist,  and  the  illusion  is  sometimes  displayed  in  a  voice  being  heard 
differently  from  what  it  is  :  a  harsh  and  gi-ating  noise  may  be  thus  mistaken  for 
the  finest  musical  sounds.  So  with  the  sense  of  feeling ;  the  folds  in  the  sheet 
of  a  bed  on  which  an  insane  person  is  lying,  may  be  mistaken  for  hot  coals,  or 
bundles  of  serpents,  and  sometimes  nothing  but  force  will  compel  the  patient 
to  sleep  in  a  bed ;  if  permitted,  he  will  get  out  and  prefer  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
It  is  questionable  how  far  force  is  justifiable  under  these  circumstances,  when 
the  health  of  a  person  is  not-likely  to  suffer  by  his  apparently  irrational  conduct. 
His  illusion  is  not  cured,  but  strengthened ;  and  such  treatment  frequently 
brings  on  a  violent  fit  of  maniacal  excitement.  Hallucinations  occasionally 
exist  in  persons  who  are  sane,  but  whose  health  is  disordered,  and  then  we 
generally  find  them  connected  -with  the  sense  of  vision.  They  are  indicative 
of  functional  disturbance,  but  merely  of  a  temporary  kind.  It  is  to  this  we 
may  refer  the  alleged  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions.  These  are  pure 
hallucinations;   they  are  entirely  subjective. 

The  illusions  of  the  insane  are  sometimes  of  a  remarkable  natiu-e.  Thus, 
an  object  may  be  seen  by  them,  but  in  size  and  shape  it  may  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual changes.  The  Hon.  ]\Ir.  Perceval,  in  reference  to  his  own  condition, 
mentions  that  on  the  commencement  of  his  insanity,  while  looking  at  a  boiled 
fowl  Avhich  was  prepared  for  his  dinner,  it  appeared  very  large  and  plump, 
then  it  suddenly  became  small  and  meagre,  and  afterwards  of  twice  its  former 
size.  So  in  watching  a  fellow-patient,  who  was  one  day  walking  in  the 
airing-ground,  he  observed  at  one  part  of  the  walk  that  this  man  suddenly 
changed  in  shape,  and  walked  into  the  house  under  the  form  of  a  demon. 
('Personal  Narrative,'  p.  81,  1838.)  The  illusion  from  the  same  object  is 
therefore  not  always  fixed  and  permanent,  but  subject  to  momentary  changes. 
Illusions  do  not  merely  proceed  from  impressions  produced  on  the  external 
senses ;  they  often  ai-ise  from  internal  sensations ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
subjective,  and  give  rise  to  strange  fancies,  and  singular  and  perverted  ideas. 
A  man  confined  in  an  asylum  labouring  under  disease  of  the  lungs,  protested 
to  me  that  he  felt  the  fires  of  hell  burning  within  his  chest.  To  the  same  class 
of  disordered  impressions  among  lunatics,  may  be  referred  the  feeling  of  insects 
crawling  over  the  skin — of  the  flesh  being  gnawed  from  the  bones,  or  of  their 
bodies  being  cut  and  torn  to  pieces.  Illusions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
sane,  but  Avhen  arising  from  external  objects  the  false  perception  is  soon  cor- 
rected by  a  reference  to  the  other  senses ;  and  herein  consists  the  main  differ- 
ence between  sanity  and  insanity — namely,  delusion,  or  a  misleading  of  the 
mind.  When  the  hallucination  or  illusion  is  believed  to  have  a  positive  exist- 
ence, and  this  belief  is  not  removed  either  by  reflection  or  by  an  appeal  to  the 
other  senses,  the  person  is  insane ;  but  when  the  false  sensation  is  immediately 
detected  by  the  judgment,  and  is  not  acted  on  as  if  it  were  real,  then  the  person 
is  sane.  Delusion,  therefore,  properly  refers  to  the  judgment,  and  illusion  to 
the  senses.     The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  often  confounded  ;  but  while  delu- 
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sion  is  always  connected  ■with  insanity,  illusion  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
mental  disorder. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  main  features  of  those  forms  of  insanity 
which  are  known  as  mania  and  monomania.  Out  of  229  cases  of  mania  M. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  found  that  178  were  affected  with  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions. Among  these  54  suffered  fi-om  hallucinations  only,  60  from  illusions, 
and  04  from  both.  His  paper  contains  reports  of  cases  showing  the  nature  of 
these  morbid  sensorial  impressions,  and  their  influence  on  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  the  insane.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  2,  145.)  Hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions are  rarely  met  with' in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  sometimes  in 
dementia,  but  they  are  most  common  in  paroxysms  of  mania.  Acts  of  murder 
may  generally  be  traced  to  their  existence,  for  the  person  labouring  imder 
mania  or  monomania  is  unable  during  a  paroxysm  to  divest  his  mind  of  the 
belief  that  what  he  sees  has  a  positive  existence  before  him.  He  feels  impelled 
to  suicide  by  the  hallucination  of  voices  calling  to  him,  and  to  murder  by  the 
allusion  that  he  is  not  destroying  a  wife,  child,  or  friend,  but  an  evil  spirit  sub- 
stituted for  them. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  are  generally  connected  with  their  delusions,  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  connection  except  by  their  own  admissions.  When 
the  acts  are  unusual  and  strange,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  depend  on  hal- 
lucination, illusion,  or  both.  M.  Marc  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  for 
many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  bare  walls  of  his  apartment 
with  his  tongue,  and  apparently  with  the  greatest  relish.  No  one  could  imagine 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  patient's  perseverance  in  so  painful  and  disgusting 
a  habit — for  in  many  parts  he  had  actually  worn  away  the  plaster — when  one 
day  M.  Marc  was  upbraiding  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  then  confessed  that 
he  fancied  he  was  tasting  and  smelling  the  most  delicious  fruit.  ('  De  la  Folic,' 
vol.  1,  p.  195.) 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  although  some  Avho  labour  under  insanity  are 
aware  of  their  condition  and  lament  it,  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  incii:)ient  and 
convalescent  cases.  In  general,  they  are  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  their  situa- 
tion, but  aflirm  that  they  are  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  usual,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  perfect  mind.  Those  Avho  have  been  depressed  prior  to  the  attack 
will  become  cheerful  afterwards,  and  vice  versd.  The  Hon.  INIr.  Perceval,  whose 
first  evident  delusion  was  that  of  mistaking  a  red  silk  handkerchief  for  one 
saturated  Avith  blood,  thus  describes  the  commencement  of  his  attack : — '  Whilst 
thus  reflecting  (referring  to  some  religious  views  which  had  troubled  his  mind), 
a  new  and  wonderful  sensation  came  upon  me  from  my  head  doAvn  wards,  through 
my  Avhole  frame.  I  felt  a  spirit  or  a  humour  shedding  its  benign  influence,  the 
effect  of  Avhich  waS  that  of  the  most  cheerful,  mild,  and  grateful  peace  and  quiet.' 
('  Personal  Narrative,'  p.  21.)  This  description  coincides  with  general  observa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Avhat  to  ourselves 
is  an  obvious  delusion,  is  a  delusion  to  the  insane.  No  insane  patient  Avas  ever 
yet  convinced  by  any  sort  of  reasoning  that  he  saw  things  falsely,  or  judged 
of  them  incorrectly ;  hence  it  Avould  be  just  as  absurd  to  try  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  belief,  as  it  Avould  be  to  try  to  reason  a  sane  person  out  of  his  belief 
of  Avhat  Avas  real  and  true.     (Pagan,  op.  cit.  op.  26.) 

Some  have  supposed  that  there  is  a  loss  of  memory  in  the  insane — that  they 
have  not  the  poAver  of  remembering  Avhat  took  place  during  their  insanity,  or 
of  recalling  theu'  sensations.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  so  in  all ;  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  doAvn  on  the  subject. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Perceval  appears  to  have  retained  an  acute  remembrance  of  his 
attack,  and  of  his  condition  and  treatment  Avhile  it  lasted.  He  published  his 
'Narrative'  on  his  recovery;  in  this  the  most  minute  circumstances  are  re- 
corded. 
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■  Lucid  intervals. — By  a  lucid  interval,  "we  are  to  unclerstaud,  in  a  legal  sense^ 
a  temporary  cessation  of  the  insanity,  or  a  perfect  restoration  to  reason.  This 
state  differs  entirely  from  a  remission,  in  which  there  is  a  mere  abatement  of  the 
symptoms.  It  has  been  said  that  a  lucid  interval  is  only  a  more  perfect  remission, 
and  that  although  the  lunatic  may  act  rationally  and  talk  coherently,  yet  his 
brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he  labours  under  a  greater  disposition  to  a 
fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one  whose  mind  has  never  been  affected.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  same  reasoning  Avouldtend  to  show  that  insanity 
is  never  cui-ed  ;  for  the  predisposition  to  an  attack  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  a 
recovered  lunatic  than  in  one  who  is  and  has  always  been  perfectly  sane.  Even 
admitting  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  kmatics 
do  occasionally  recover  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  conscious  of  and  legally  responsible  for  their  actions 
like  other  persons.  The  laAV  intends  no  more  than  this  by  a  lucid  interval :  it 
does  not  require  proof  that  the  cure  is  so  complete  that  even  the  predisjoosition 
to  the  disease  is  entirely  extirpated.  Such  proof,  if  it  could  even  be  procured, 
would  be  totally  irrelevant.  •  If  a  man  acts  rationally  and  talks  coherently,, 
we  can  have  no  better  proof  of  a  restoration  to  reason.  If  no  delusion  affect- 
ing his  conduct  remain  in  his  mind,  Ave  need  not  concern  ourselves  aboiit  the 
degree  of  latent  predisposition  to  a  fresh  attack  which  may  still  exist. 

Lucid  intervals  sometimes  appear  suddenly  in  the  insane :  the  person  feels 
as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  and  there  is  often  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
absurdity  of  the   delusion   luider  which  he  was  previously  labouring.     The 
duration  of  the  interval  is  uncertain  ;   it  may  last  for  a  few  minutes  only,  or 
may  be  ^wotracted  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.     In  a  medico-legal 
view,  its  alleged  existence  must  be  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  doubt 
when  the  interval  is  very  short.     These   lucid  intervals  are  most  frequently 
seen  in  cases  of  mania  and  monomania ;  they  occasionally  exist  in  dementia 
Avhen  this  state  is  not  chronic,  btit  has  succeeded  a  fit  of  intermittent  or 
periodical  mania.     They  are  never  met  Avith  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 
It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  shoAv  Avhether  or  not 
there  exists  or  has  existed  a  lucid  interval,  since,  in  this  state,  the  acts  of  a 
person  are  deemed  valid  in  laAv.     The  mind  should  be  tested,  as  in  deter- 
mining Avhether  the  patient  is  labom-ing  imder  insanity  or  not.     He  should 
be  able  to  describe  his  feelings,  and  talk  of  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  Avithout 
betraying  any  signs  of  unnecessary  vehemence  or  excitement.     It  may  happen 
that  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at  the  time  of 
examination  luaderalucid  interA^al,  in  Avhich  case  there  maybe  some  difficulty 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  existence  of  insanity.     This  occiu-red  in  the  case 
oi  Lady  Seymour  (July   1838):  Avhen  examined  before  a  Commission  her- 
replies  Avere  so  rational  and  collected,  that  no  verdict  could  be  giA^en,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned.     When  the  inquiry  Avas  resumed,  it  Avas  satisfactorily 
proved  that  she  Avas  insane,  not  merely  by  general  and  medical  evidence,  but  • 
by  the  terms  of  her  Avill,  Avhich  had  been  draAvn  iip  by  herself.     The  same 
condition  existed  in  the  cases  of  3L^s.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Pearce,  Avho  Avere  the 
subjects  of  Commissions  in  1843.     It  has  been  said  that  a  j^erson  in  a  lucid 
interval  is  held  by  laAV  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts,  Avhether  these  are  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  ^nature.     In  regard  to  criminal  offences  committed  during  a  ' 
lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  jurists  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  imder  such  circumstances,  because  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
might  at  the  time  have  been  under  the  influence  of  that  degree  of  cerebral 
irritation  that  renders  a  man  insane.     (Prichard.)     This  remark  applies  espe- 
cially to  those  instances  in  Avhich  the  lucid  interA^al  is  very  short.     Juries  noAV 
A'ery  seldom  convict,  hoAvever  rationally  in  appearance  a  crime  may  have  been 
perpetrated,  Avhen  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  accused  was  really  insane  Avithin. 
a.  short  jioriod  of  the  time  of  its  perpetration. 
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CHAPTER  89. 

VARIETIES  OF  INSAKITY — MANIA — DEMONOMANIA — PAXOrHOBIA EFFECTS  OF  COLD 

ON    MANIACS ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD DELUSIONS    REGARDING  POISONS — DELI- 
RIUM DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MANIA MONOMANIA ILLUSIONS    AND    DELUSIONS 

ECCENTRICITY. 

Varieties  of  insanity. — Medical  jurists  have  commonly  recognized  four  distinct 
forms  of  insanity  :  Mania,  Monomania,  Dementia,  and  Idiocy  (^Amentia).  This 
division  Avas  proposed  by  Esquirol ;  and  although  of  a  purely  artificial  nature,  it 
is  highly  convenientf or  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  facts  connected 
■with  the  subject.  In  some  instances  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  a  par- 
ticular case  to  either  of  these  divisions,  which  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  these  states  of  disordered  mind,  if  we  except  idiocy,  are  frequently  inter- 
mixed, and  are  apt  to  pass  and  repass  into  each  other.  On  other  occasions  a  case 
may  represent  mixed  characters  which  appertain  to  all  the  divisions.  Some 
psychologists  have  proposed  two  subdivisions — namely,  Incoherency  and  Im- 
becility •  but  the  former  is  merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  and  dementia,  while 
.  the  latter  is  a  term  applied  to  those  cases  of  idiocy  wherein  the  mental  faculties 
are  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  cultivation  after  birth,  without  reaching  the 
normal  standard. 

MANIA. 

In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangement  or  perversion  of  the 
mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater  or  less  excitement,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  violent  fury.  (Pagan's  'Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  59  ;  Marc.  'De  la  Folic,' 
vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Ideas  fiow  throngh  the  mind  without  order  or  connection,  the 
person  losing  all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and  believing  and  acting  upon 
them,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may  be.  Eapidity  of  utterance 
■  and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state;  there  is  also  great  irritability, 
so  that  not  the  least  contradiction  can  be  borne.  Mania  may  take  place  sud- 
denly, as  after  a  violent  moral  shock,  but  in  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  .  It 
may  be  chronic  or  acute,  recurrent  or  continued.  There  are  very  few  cases 
which  do  not  present  remissions,  more  or  less  complete  ;  and  in  some  instances, 
after  a  violent  attack,  the  reason  appears  to  be  perfectly  restored,  forming  then 
what  is  termed  a  lucid  interval,  the  clear  distinction  of  which,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  is  of  material  importance. 

A  person  afflicted  with  mania  experiences  in  an  early  stage  hallucinations 
and  illusions ;  sometimes  these  are  of  a  pleasant  character ;  as  a  hunter  will 
fancy  that  he  is  pursuing  the  stag,  that  he  plainly  hears  the  soimd  of  the  horn 
and  the  baying  of  dogs.  In  other  instances  the  voices  of  demons  are  con- 
tinually heard,  and  their  forms  are  constantly  seen.  This  state  is  called  demono-- 
mania.  An  animal,  or  a  particular  person  hated  by  the  patient,  will  take  on 
the  form  of  the  devil,  and  no  reasoning  or  close  inspection,  will  suffice  to  dis- 
sipate this  dreadful  illusion.  The  look  and  language  of  demonomaniacs  are 
those  of  the  most  extreme  despair :  the  devil  is  either  always  present  before 
their  eyes,  or  visits  them  occasionally,  and  during  the  darkness  of  night,  when 
they  believe  these  visits  to  be  made,  they  may  be  heard  talking,  howling  voci- 
ferously, resisting  and  struggling,  as  if  they  were  really  engaged  in  a  mortal 
■conflict ;  they  complain  that  the  fires  of  hell  are  burning  Avithin  them,  and 
that  God  has  wholly  forsaken  them.  This  form  of  mania  has  sometimes  made 
its  appearance  at  once  as  the  result  of  a  severe  moral  shock,  and  persons  affected 
Tvith  it  are  very  apt  to  commit  suicide  or  murder.  When  the  idea  of  an  evil 
spirit  is  fixed  and  permanent,  demonomania  is  rather  a  variety  of  monomania 
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than  of  mania  ;  most  Avriters  place  it  imcler  the  head  of  monomania,  but  where 
this  alternates  Avith  other  delusions,  it  is  a  form  of  insanity  Avhich  belongs  tO' 
mania.  Miuxler  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of  insanity  may  be  frequently  traced  tO' 
delusions  connected  Avith  the  devil. 

The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  184)  represents  a  patient  of  Esquirol's,  affected: 


Fig.  18-1. 


Portrait  of  a  woman  affected  -nitli 
demonomania.     (Esquirol.) 


Avith  this  form  of  mania.  Her  life  Avas  misery  • 
to  herself  and  others.  Her  delusion  Avas  that 
she  Avas  the  Avife  of  the  dcA'il,  and  had  been 
£0  for  a  million  years — that  he  Avas  ahvays- 
present  before  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  com- 
mit the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Her  body  AA'as- 
in  incessant  motion,  and  she  sought  for  any 
opportunity  to  injure  others,  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  life.  (Esquirol,  '  Maladies  Men- 
1ales,'voh  1,  p.  498.) 

A  person  affected  Avith  mania  sometimes  has- 
a  dread  or  fear  of  CA^erything  aromid  him ;  he 
coAvers  doAvn,  tries  to  conceal  liimself ,  and  shud- 
ders at  the  approach  of  any  one.  This  state 
has  been  called  panopliohia. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  that  A'iolent  fury 
is  met  Avith  in  all  cases  of  mania ;  biit  this  is 
an  error.  In  some  instances,  as  in  those  just 
referred  to  (panophobia),  this  symptom  is  Avant- 
ing.  These  persons  are  seldom  excited  to  any 
acts  of  violence,  and  should  they  give  way  to  passion,  they  are  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  slightest  menace. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mania  there  is  excitement,  coming  on  in 
paroxysms  Avithout  any  obvious  cause,  and  leading  the  patients  to  acts  of  A'io- 
lence  either  toAA'ards  themseh^es  or  others.  These  are  the  instances  AA'hich 
chiefly  require  close  personal  restraint ;  this,  hoAvever,  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  severity  of  the  fit,  and  a  more  simple  plan  of  treatment,  i.e.  of 
Avatching  by  personal  attendants,  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  fits  of 
violence  sometimes  come  on  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  which  I  made  to  an  asylum,  a  female  patient  Avho  had  been 
for  some  time  remarkably  quiet  in  her  manner,  and  Avas  considered  so  far  con- 
A'alescent  as  to  be  about  to  leave  the  place,  seized  a  living  rabbit  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  limb  from  limb ;  had  she  had  the  opportunity  she  Avould  probably 
have  done  the  same  Avith  a  child.  Her  mania  had  suddenly  returned,  and  it 
Avas  necessary  to  place  her  again  in  confinement. 

In  visiting  a  person  said  to  be  affected  Avith  mania,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mination, a  medical  practitioner  cannot  be  too  cautious.  The  fire-irons  and 
all  other  articles  Avhich  may  be  used  as  weapons  of  offence  should  be  removed. 
The  late  Dr.  Armstrong  Avas  accustomed  to  relate,  in  his  lectures,  that  on  one 
occasion  in  examining  a  patient  he  narroAvly  escaped  Avith  his  life.  The  examina- 
tion had  for  some  time  been  conducted  quietly,  and  Avithout  any  appearance  of 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  Avhen  the  man  suddenly  seized  a  poker, 
and  aimed  a  heavy  bloAv  at  the  physician.  Fortimately  he  missed  his  aim,  and 
assistance  Avas  at  hand,  or  Dr.  Armstrong  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
maniac's  violence.  Mr.  Vance,  a  London  medical  practitioner,  lost  his  life  in 
consequence  of  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  attendants.  He  Avas  sent 
for  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  under  an  attack  of  mania,  and  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  top-stair,  the  maniac  rushed  out  of  his  room  and  precipitated  Mr. 
Vance  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  :  he  died  soon  afterAvards.  A  calm 
and  quiet  manner  is  very  apt  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  a  medical  attendant, 
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and  tluis  f  urnislies  the  maniac  -vvitli  the  opportunity  which  he  seeks  to  do  injury 
to  others.  On  one  occasion,  in  accompanying  Dr.  Esqim-ol  ronnd  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  I  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind  by  a 
tight  grasp  round  my  neck,  by  Avhich  I  was  rendered  powerless,  and  felt  almost 
strangled  (garotted).  Dr.  Esquirol  and  other  physicians,  who  had  gone  for- 
ward, on  hearing  the  wild  shriek  of  my  assailant,  turned  back,  and  rescued  me 
from  a  somewhat  periloiis  position.  One  of  the  female  patients,  who  a  few 
minutes  before  had  been  seen  by  the  physician,  and  had  presented  nothing  but 
a  calm  appearance  and  quiet  manner,  had  silently  crept  behind  me,  being  the 
last  of  the  party,  and  had  suddenly  thrown  both  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
apparently  Avith  a  view  of  throttling  me.  These  persons  are  overaAved  by 
numbers,  but  they  have  the  cimning  to  measure  their  strength  with  one  person, 
and  to  take  any  advantage  for  making  an  attack  on  him.  The  restless  eye, 
the  stooping  gait,  the  incessant  incoherent  talking,  and  the  quick  and  excited 
manner  characteristic  of  mania,  are  not  always  met  with  in  those  patients  who 
are  most  disposed  to  acts  of  violence  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  always  be 
on  ourgiiard  in  siich  cases,  although  Ave  may  , 

think  that  precautions  are  less  required. 

The  countenance  is  much  altered  during 
a  paroxysm  of  mania ;  the  eyes  are  in  con- 
stant motion,  injected,  sparkling,  and  pro- 
minent ;  the  eyebrows  are  raised,' — the  hair 
is  erect, — the  features  are  contracted, — the 
look  is  A'ague,  except  in  a  fit,  Avhen  it  is 
menacing.  Theannexed  engraving  (fig.  185) 
is  taken  fi-om  an  illustration  by  Esquirol 
('Maladies  Mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  162).  It 
portrays  the  aspect  of  a  Avoman  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  mania,  Avhile  placed  under  bodily 

restraint.  The  features  shoAV  not  only  intel-    /^       \\\      ""~~— — ^  "^"X 

lectual  disorder,  but  great  fury  ;  so  altered  <  ^  ^^ ''  ^ 

is  the  coi;ntenance  by  the  fit  of  mania,  that 

,T  .  iTi-'ini  TV-  Portrait  of  a  woman  i)i  a  fit  of  mania. 

the  sex  is  not  distinguishable.      During  an 

intermission — on  the  access  of  a  lucid  interA'al  or  on  recovery — the  features 
are  so  changed  tliat  the  person  could  be  no  longer  recognized  as  one  and  the 
same.  Figs.  18G  and  187  (p.  488),  also  taken  from  the  illustrations  of  insanity 
published  by  Esquirol  (op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  165),  are  Avell  calculated  to  shoAvthe 
difference  presented  by  the  same  countenance  in  a  fit  of  a  mania  and  during  a 
lucid  inteiA^al.  The  contrast  in  physiognomy  is  Avell  marked  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  intellect :  in  fig.  186  violent  rage,  fierceness,  and  anger  are  strongly 
displayed  in  the  features;  Avhile  in  fig.  187  they  are  calm  and  composed,  Avith 
that  slight  shade  of  melancholy  over  them,  Avhich,  as  Esquirol  remarks,  is  so 
commonly  seen  after  a  fit  of  mania. 

In  mania  the  patient  sleeps  but  little,  and  sleep  is  disturbed  by  painful 
dreams.  There  is  sometimes  more  maniacal  excitement  by  night  than  by 
day,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  during  moonlight  nights,  OAving  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  light,  Avhich  adds  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patients.  This  increased 
restlessness  has  given  rise  to  the  popiilar  notion  of  the  malady  being  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  from  Avhich  the  term  lunacy  (/«««)  as  Avell  as  the 
word  mania  (/'i/)'jj  the  moon)  is  derived. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  mania  there  is  great  insensibility  to  cold  and  heat. 
Some  persons  affected  Avith  this  form  of  insanity  have  lost  their  sensibility  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  Avill,  if  permitted,  lie  Avithout  any  coA^ering  on  a  cold 
stone  floor  in  the  midst  of  Avinter,  or  they  Avill  handle  red-hot  coals  AAdthout 
any  expression  of  pain  ;  in  this  case  there  is  usually  paralysis.     This  blunted 
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sensibility  is  not,  however,  universal ;  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  draw 
from  it  the  inference  which  has  been  erroneously  drawn  on  some  occasions,  in 
which  the  death  of  lunatics  in  asylums  has  been  a  subject  of  judicial  in qu.iry, 
■ — namely,  that  these  persons  are  less  susceptible  than  sane  people  of  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  cold.  Their  bodily  susceptibility  is  probably  just  as  great, 
while  they  want  that  warning  power  which  a  proper  sense  of  feeling  gives  to 
a  sane  person.     The  death  of  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Dolley  at  the  Surrey 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  187. 


Aspect  of  a  girl  in  a  fit  of  mania. 


The  same  on  recoveiy  (lucid  inteiTal). 


Lunatic  Asylum,  in  March  1856,  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  shower- 
bath,  continued  for  an  unusual  period.  This  case  inA'oIved  a  serious  medical 
question  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  patient,  tet.  G5,  was  ex- 
posed to  a  shower-bath  for  half  an  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  45°  ;  and  after 
removal  from  this,  a  full  dose  of  tartar-emetic  was  given  to  him.  The  man 
died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  death  was  caused  by  this  maltreatment.  The  Grand  Jury  how- 
ever threw  out  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Snape,  the  medical  gentleman  implicated, 
was  exonei'ated  by  a  medical  committee  and  subsequently  reinstated  in  his 
office.  The  treatment  was  in  this  case  adopted  bond  fide,  but,  nevertheless, 
if  frequently  carried  out  to  the  same  extent,  it  Avould  expose  the  lives  of  aged 
lunatics  to  great  risk. 

Maniacs  in  some  cases  are  not  so  susceptible  of  pain  from  local  injuries  as 
those  Avho  are  sane.  Mr.  Abernethy  was  accustomed  to  relate,  in  his  surgical 
lectures,  a  singular  case  illustrative  of  this  statement.  A  maniac  who  had  been 
violently  exerting  himself  met  with  a  seA^ere  compound  fracture  of  the  leg. 
He  was  put  to  bed,  the  bones  were  replaced,  and  all  the  requisite  ai^paratus 
carefully  adjusted  by  the  medical  attendants.  The  maniac,  who  had  watched 
the  operation,  soon  after  their  departure  and  during  the  absence  of  his  attend- 
ant, removed  the  splints  from  the  fractured  leg,  and  applied  them  with  great 
skill  and  nicety  to  the  sound  member,  concealing  the  broken  leg  in  a  hole 
which  he  had  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  mattress.  At  the  next  A-isit  the 
surgeon  expressed  himself  satisfied  Avith  the  manner  in  Avhich  things  Avere 
going  on,  stating  to  the  friends  that  it  Avas  impossible  the  leg  could  be  more 
straight,  or  fixed  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  Avhich  it  then  Avas.  In  a  day 
or  two  symptoms  of  great  constitutional  disturbance  appeared,  and  Avhile  the 
surgeons  Avere  standing  round  the  bed,  and  were  proposing  to  remove  the 
splints,  the  insane  patient,  to  their  great  astonishment,  suddenly  drcAV  the  fi-ae- 
tured  \^^  out  of  the  hole  in  Avhich  he  had  concealed  it,  and  held  it  up  .before 
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thein.  Its  appearance,  surgically  speaking,  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  leg  was  curved,  the  bones  were  displaced,  and 

-  the  Avound  was  filled  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  Notwithstanding  the  inflamed 
state  in  which  it  was  found,  the  patient  had  not  expressed  any  feeling  of  pain, 
and  it  was  this  perfect  tranquillity  on  his  part  which  had  prevented  any  sus- 
picion arising  in  the  mind  of  his  attendant. 

The  comparative  insensibility  of  the  insane  to  severe  injiu-ies  may  also  give 
rise  to  medico-legal  questions.  This  loss  of  sensibility  has  been  especially 
noticed  when  paralysis  is  associated  with  the  mental  disorder.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Esquirol  and  other  Avriters  on  Insanity.  In  Heg, 
v.  Slater  and  Fivian  for  manslaughter  (C.C.C.  Sept.  1860),  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  showed  that  deceased,  a  lunatic  suffering  from  incipient  general 
paralysis,  died  rather  suddenly  three  days  after  a  serious  struggle  with  one  of  his 
attendants.  There  were  a  few  slight  marks  of  bruises  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  and  face,  and  there  was  a  bruise  on  the  abdomen.  On  inspection,  six 
libs  were  f oimd  fractured  on  the  right  side,  and  five  on  the  left.  The  fractures 
were  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cartilage,  and  were  unattended  with  any  dis- 
'  placement.  In  the  abdomen  there  were  lacerations  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
two  inches  in  length,  and  a  quantity  of  partially-coagulated  blood  was  effused 
in  the  cavity.  These  injuries  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death,  but  when 
and  how  were  they  inflicted  ?  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  been 
subjected  to  any  violence  except  in  the  struggle  with  his  attendant  tliree  days 
before  his  death.  As  this  was  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  great  violence  nuist 
have  been  used  on  both  sides,  it  was  considered  that  the  cause  of  the  injuries 
Avas  sufficiently  explained,  and  that  death  might  have  arisen  from  the  violence 
inflicted  by  the  attendant  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  the 

■  lunatic.  At  a  subsequent  period,  two  of  the  lunatics  confined  in  the  same  ward 
stated  that  deceased  had  been  maltreated  by  the  two  prisoners  shortly  be- 
fore death ;  that  they  had  thrown  him  upon  the  grormd,  pounded  his  body 
with  their  fists,  had  stamped  on  him  with  both  feet,  and  then  dragged  him  along 
the  floor.  Mr.  Luke,  the  late  Mr.  Partridge,  and  Mr.  Holt  gave-  evidence  of 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  injuries  found  on  the  body  could  have  been  inflicted 
only  a  short  time  before  death,  and  that  although  lunatics  might  show  an  indif- 
ference to  pain,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  such  injuries  as  these  to  have  been 
inflicted  three  days  before  death  Avithout  the  deceased  exhibiting  marked  symp- 

-toins.  The  fact  of  so  many  ribs  being  broken  would  have  materially  aftected 
respiration  :  his  breathing  would  have  been  difficult,  and  woidd  have  attracted 
observation.     As  no  symptoms  were  observed,  they  believed  that  the  injuries 

-  which  were  the  cause  of  death  had  been  inflicted  not  more  than  tAvo  hours  be- 

■  fore  the  man  died.  Mr.  Tyerman  and  Dr.  Tucker,  medical  oflScers  of  the  asylum, 
considered  that  the  injtmes  might  have  been  inflicted  on  the  deceased  in  the 
violent  struggle  Avith  the  attendant  three  days  before  his  death,  and  that  he 

■  might  not  have  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  suffering  from  the  injuries  during 
'the  interval.    It  Avas  ia  case  of  insanity  attended  Avith  paralysis,  and  this  might 

-  have  rendered  the  deceased  insensible  to  pain.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoners. 
;  (AVinsloAv's  '  Medical  Critic  and  Psychological  Joiu-nal,'  No.  1,  January  1861, 
■25.  91-)  The  power  to  sustain  injuries,  and  to  perform  acts  of  volition  and 
-locomotion  inconsistent  Avith  ordinary  surgicah experience,  has  been  elseAA'here 
■noticed  (vol.  1,  p.  606).  An  insane  person  may  not  only  have  this  poAver,  like 
•  others,  but  his  disorder  may  diminish  his  sensibility  to  the  effects  of  violence. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  are  able  to  sustain  the  privation  of  food  for 
a  great  length  of  time  Avithout  any  apparent  injury  to  health.  In  some  in- 
stances, OAving  to  a  suspicion  that  the  food  is  poisoned,  they  decline  to  take  any  ; 
•'  it  is  then  necessiary  to  feed  them  by  the  stomach-pump.  (Winslow's  '  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  p.  71.)    This  delusion  respecting  the  poisoning  of  food 
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is  very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  mania.  Oh  several  occasions,  when  the 
report  of  a  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  has  excited  public  attention,  I  have 
been  consulted  by  persons  in  reference  to  the  alleged  poisoning  of  their  food. 
Wine,  bread,  milk,  and  other  articles,  have  been  brought  to  me  for  analysis  ; 
but  although  the  result  has  proved  the  absence  of  poison,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  persuade  the  patients  that  poison  was  not  present.  The  delusion  may 
be  sometimes  traced  to  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  article  of  food ;  at  others  it  has 
only  its  usual  taste,  and  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  based  entirely  on  a  delu- 
sion. In  nearly  all  cases  of  this  description,  some  person  is  indicated  as  the 
poisoner,  and  small  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  this  person 
are  magnified  into  proofs  of  guilt.  In  one  case  some  flour  which  had  been 
used  for  dressing  oysters  was  brought  to  me  by  a  medical  man  for  analysis : 
he  felt  confident,  from  the  symptoms  which  he  suffered,  that  the  substance  was 
strychnia,  and  that  his  wife  had  put  it  over  the  oysters  in  order  to  poison  him  ! 
He  informed  me  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  her  leaving  the  room  to  collect 
a  little  of  the  supposed  poison,  which  he  brotight  to  me  very  carefully  sealed  in  a 
paper,  with  a  written  statement  of  the  symptoms  which  followed,  among  which 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  strychnia  had  been  very  well  described.  On  another 
occasion,  this  gentleman  brought  for  analysis  a  pair  of  stockings,  on  which  he 
said  his  wife  had  rubbed  the  extract  of  belladonna  in  order  to  make  away  with 
him  secretly.  The  stains  on  the  stockings  were  large  iron-moulds,  but  he  said 
he  perceived  in  them  the  smell  of  belladonna,  and  after  he  had  Avorn  them  his 
pupils  became  dilated,  and  he  had  dryness  in  the  thi-oat  with  trembling  and 
convulsions  of  the  limbs  !  He  probably  took  the  account  of  these  symptoms 
from  a  book  on  poisons.  A  solicitor  retired  from  practice  brought  to  me  a 
copper  tea-kettle,  which  he  said  was  lined  with  crystallized  arsenic,  which  had 
been  used  for  poisoning  his  sister  eight  years  before  :  he  had  kept  it  privately 
since  that  date,  and  was  very  desirous  of  having  his  suspicions  confirmed  by 
a  chemical  analysis.  It  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  fur  of 
tea-kettles,  and  consisted  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  there  was  no 
arsenic.  The  whole  Avas  a  delusion,  for  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  his 
sister  had  died  left  no  doubt  that  her  death  Avas  OAving  to  natural  causes.  A 
continual  brooding  over  his  lost  relative,  and  a  Avant  of  mental  and  bodily 
occupation,  had  led  to  an  attack  of  insanity. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  able  to  distinguish  a  case  of  ??^a- 
nia  from  one  of  delirium  depending  on  bodily  disease.  Delh'mm  closely  re- 
sembles the  acute  form  of  mania — so  closely  that  mistakes  haA^e  occurred,  and 
persons  labouring  imder  it  have  been  improperly  ordered  into  confinement  as 
lunatics.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  diagnostic  differences : — A  disor- 
dered state  of  the  mind  is  the  first  symptom  remarked  in  mania ;  Avhile  delirium 
is  a  result  of  bodily  disease,  and  there  is  greater  febrile  excitement  in  it  than  in 
mania.  Delirium  being  a  mere  symptom  attendant  on  the  disease  Avhich  pro- 
duces it,  exists  so  long  as  that  disease  and  no  longer ;  Avhile  mania,  depending  on 
widely  different  causes,  is  persistent.  Delirium  disappears  suddenly,  leaving  the 
mind  clear;  Avhile  mania  commonly  experiences  only  remissions.  (See  Pagan's 
*■  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  G9.)  In  delirium  there  is  generally  great  aciiteness 
of  the  senses.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  {phrenitis)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  mania  by  the  mode  of  its  attack,  the  presence  of  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  sensibility  A\'ith  intolerance  of  light  and  sound. 

JIONOMANIA. 

This  name  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  the  mental  alienation  is 
only  partial ;  in  other  Avords,  it  is  nothing  more  than  partial  insanity.  In 
mania,  the  mind  is  disordered  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  ;  in  monomania  the  dis- 
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order  is  confined  chiefiy  either  to  one  subject  or  to  one  class  of  subjects.  Mono- 
maniacs are  infected  with  false  ideas  on  certain  points,  of  which  they  cannot 
divest  themselves-,  and  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  reasoned  :  they  start  fi-om 
false  principles,  but  setting  this  aside,  their  inferences  and  deductions  from 
these  principles  often  possess  logical  accuracy.  In  every  subject  not  connected 
T\ith  their  special  delusion,  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  they  talk  and 
reason  as  justly  upon  facts  as  before  the  access  of  their  malady,  but  their 
general  deportment,  habits,  and  character  are  changed.  Thus,  a  miser  may 
become  a  spendthrift,  and  a  hardworking  and  industrious  mechanic  may  pass 
his  time  in  idleness ;  a  man  of  moral  habits  will  become  immoral  in  conver- 
sation and  conduct,  and  an  abstemious  man  may  become  a  drimkard. 

The  monomania  may  be  so  slight  that  the  person  will  have  the  power  o£ 
controlling  his  thoughts  and  actions,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  who  is  sane  so 
long  as  the  subject  of  his  delusion  is  not  referred  to.  He  may  then  betray 
himself,  but  these  persons  have  sometimes  a  great  power  of  self-control,  and  of 
concealing  from  the  medical  examiner  the  delusions  imder  Avhich  they  labour. 
Dr.  Conolly  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  whose  only  delusion  was  that 
the  Queen  of  George  III.  was  deeply  in  love  with  him,  and  had  privately  given 
him  to  imderstand  the  favoiu-able  nature  of  her  sentiments  towards  him. 
Although  he  conducted  himself  with  propriety,  yet,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  days  an  application  was  made  for  a  Conamission  of  Lunacy.  This  was. 
issued,  but  those  Avho  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  affairs  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  supposed  limatic,  and  to  treat  him  as  a 
sane  person.  ('  Indications  of  Insanity,'  p.  408.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  who  are  affected  with  monomania  in  an'early  stage,  are  frequently  able 
to  direct  their  minds  with  reason  and  propriety  to  the  performance  of  their 
social  duties,  so  long  as  these  do  not  involve  any  of  the  subjects  of  their  de- 
lusions. Their  power  of  controlling  their  thoughts  and  leelings,  and  of  con- 
cealing their  delusions,  implies  a  certain  consciousness  of  their  condition  not 
usually  met  with  in  mania  ;  and  it  also  appears  to  imply  such  a  power  of  self- 
control  over  their  conduct,  as  to  render  them  equally  responsible  with  a  sane 
person  for  many  of  their  acts.  In  a  case  of  confirmed  monomania,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  is  insane  upon  one  point  only,  and  sane 
upon  all  other  subjects.  The  only  admissible  view  of  this  disorder  is  that 
which  Avas  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  of  his  judgments.  In  monomania 
the  mind  is  unsound ;  not  unsoimd  in  one  point  only,  and  sound  in  all  other 
respects,  but  this  unsoundness  manifests  itself  principally  with  reference  to 
some  particular  object  or  person.  (Prichard.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  mental  faculties  are  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  affection  is  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  some  than  in  others. 

Monomaniacs  frequently  reason  with  correctness  from  false  premises.  A 
man  fancying  himself  to  be  made  of  butter,  will  avoid  going  into  the  sim  or 
.fitting  near  a  fire  ;  another,  who  fancied  himself  to  be  made  of  glass,  would 
allow  no  one  to  approach  or  touch  him  lest  he  should  be  broken.  A  common, 
delusion  relates  to  the  presence  of  poison  in  food ;  this  leads  to  abstinenco 
from  all  kinds  of  food,  or  from  food  prepared  by  a  particular  person.  When 
these  harmless  and  absurd  delusions  exist,  they  require  no  interference  imless. 
they  betray  the  person  into  acts  of  violence  which  are  likely  to  injure  himself 
or  others.  The  mind  may  be  generally  unsound,  but  if  the  conduct  of  the 
person  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life  is  not  irrational,  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  interfering  with  his  liberty  of  action.  Dr.  Haslam  mentions  the 
case  of  a  Avell-educated  architect,  Avho  thought  that  Avhile  he  was  asleep  ideas 
leading  to  splendid  discoveries  Avere  stolen  from  his  brain  by  sprites  creej^ing 
into  his  ears.  To  prevent  this  continual  robbery  of  his  intellect,  he  stuffed 
his  ears  Avith  cotton,  put  on  a  flannel  nightcap,  and  slept  Avith  his  head  in  a 
tin  saucepan  I     The  delusion  had  here  obtained  so  great  a  control  OA'er  the 
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patient's  thoughts  and  actions  as  to  affect  his  general  conduct,  and  render  him 
■a  proper  subject  for  an  asylum. 

Sometimes  the  monomaniacal  idea  amounts  to  a  conviction  of  the  loss  of 
personal  identity,  or  of  the  loss  of  life.  Baudelocque,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician, laboured  under  a  delusion  of  this  kind ;  he  believed  he  had  been  dead 
ibr  several  years,  and  referred  all  who  made  inquiries  nf ter  him  to  his  exe- 
cutors. When  any  one  felt  his  pulse,  he  affirmed  that  it  was  not  his  own  but 
some  other  person's.  A  more  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Co- 
nolly.  (Op.  cit.  p.  288.)  An  old  gentleman  fancied  that  he  had  died  some 
years  ago,  and  he  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  decease  to  his  family, 
with  an  air  of  perfect  resignation  ;  only  he  professed  himself  a  little  shocked 
to  find  the  Avindows  of  the  house  not  closed  on  the  occasion.  lie  would  desire 
that  it  might  be  communicated  to  his  absent  friends  that  he  Avent  off  quietly, 
Avith  many  other  absurdities.  These  cases  show  what  very  curious  ideas  may 
be  taken  up  and  persisted  in  by  persons  who  are  otherwise  possessed  of  fair 
powers  of  reasoning  on  most  subjects. 

In  judging  of  the  state  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  affected  Avith  monomania, 
the  existence  of  occasional  illusions  of  the  senses  must  not  be  confounded 
■with  fixed  delusions  affecting  the  mind.  Sane  persons  occasionally  suffer  from 
illusions  as  the  result  of  bodily  disease  or  physical  injiuy  ;  but  they  are  re- 
cognized as  such,  and  do  not  influence  their  actions  or  language.  ,If  a  person 
is  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  he  does  not  mistake  the  illusion  for  a  real  object ; 
he  has  the  power,  by  a  single  effort  of  his  Avill,  to  cause  the  image  to  vanish. 
A  lady  of  good  social  position,  for  many  months  previous  to  her  death,  fail- 
cied  that  objects  which  she  looked  at,  took  the  form  of  mice.  She  could  for 
a  time  dispel  the  illusion  by  the  aid  of  her  other  senses,  or  by  requesting  friends 
to  handle  different  articles,  or  place  themselves  in  chairs  on  whicli  she  saAV  the 
mice,  so  that  she  might  be  satisfied  that  it  Avas  an  iUusion  of  her  senses. 
This,  hoAvever,  AA'as  an  indication  of  incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  and  she 
ultimately  died  insane.  Illusions  in  the  sane  are  generally  indicative  of  bodily 
disease  affecting  the  brain  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  phantoms  Avhich  appear  to  us  in  dreams,  although  believed  at  the  time 
to  be  real  objects,  vanish  immediately  on  Avaking  if  the  mind  and  body  are  in 
a  healthy  state.  In  soine  cases,  hoAvever,  the  false  image  has  been  obserA'ed 
to  remain  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  confuse  the  judginent  of  a  Avaking  person. 
The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  records  the  case  of  a  friend  Avho,  on  awakening  one 
morning,  saAv  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  a  figiire  in  a  sort  of  Persian  dress. 
It  Avas  as  plainly  seen  and  as  distinct  as  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  room,  so 
that  his  friend  Avas  on  the  point  of  going  up  to  it  that  he  might  ascertain  Avhat; 
•or  rather  Avho  it  Avas.  Looking,  hoAvever,  steadfastly  at  it,  he  obserA'od  that 
although  the  figure  Avas  as  plain  as  possible,  the  door  behind  it  AA^as  plainly  to 
be  seen  also,  and  presently  the  figure  disappeared.  Considering  the  matter 
afterAvards,  he  recollected  that  he  had  had  a  dream  in  Avhich  the  Persian  figure 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  thus  the  Avhole  Avas  satisfactorily  explained  ;  it 
being  evident  that  the  hallucination  of  the  dream,  so  far  as  this  part  of  it  AA'as 
concerned,  had  continued  after  he  Avas  aAvake,  and  the  perception  of  the  ima- 
ginary object  had  existed  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  real  objects.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  '  the  history  of  many  startling  and  mysterious  tales  of 
ghosts  and  spirits.'  ('  Psychological  Inquiries,'  p.  80.)  The  hallucination  of 
a  disturbed  dream  remains,  and  the  mind,  if  in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  unable  to 
-div«*st  itself  of  the  imreality  of  the  images  apparently  impressed  on  the  senses: 
as  in  the  Avell-knoAvn  ghost-scene  produced  by  reflection  on  a  sheet  of  gla^s, 
Teal  and  phantom  (reflected)  objects  are  seen  together,  and  the  mind  of  the 
waking  person  is  at  first  unable  to  disconnect  them,  or  to  discover  Avhich  is  the 
true  and  Avhich  the  false  ima^e. 
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.  Sir  B.  Brodie  describes  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  jet.  SO,  Avho  had  had  a  fit 
which  Avas  considered  to  be  apoplectic.  He  was  taken  home  and  bled,  and  re- 
covered his  consciousness;  he  died,  however,  in  a  few  days  after  the  attack.. 
During  this  interval,  although  having  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties, 
he  Avas  haunted  by  the  appearance  of  men  and  women,  sometimes  in  one  dress- 
and  sometimes  in  another,  coming  into  and  loitering  about  his  room.  These 
figures  Avere  so  distinct  that  at  first  he  always  took  them  for  realities,  and  won- 
dered that  his  family  should  have  allowed  such  persons  to  intrude  themselves^ 
upon  him.  But  as  he  was  quite  sane,  he  soon  by  a  process  of  reasoning  cor- 
rected this  error,  and  then  talked  of  them  as  he  Avould  have  talked  of  the 
illusions  of  another  person.  (Op.  cit.  p.  81.)  In  this  respect  he  possessed  over 
his  mind  that  controlling  poAver  Avhich  is  Avanting  in  insanity.  "When,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  brain  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  the  senses  and  judgment  cannot  cor- 
rect the  sensuous  error,  and  a  delusion  arises  Avhich  may  be  either  temporary 
or  permanent ;  the  Avill  is  poAverless,  and  the  image  is  belicA'ed  to  have  a  real 
and  independent  existence.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Perceval,  Avriting  of  his  condition, 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  makes  the  foUoAA'ing  statement : — '  When 
I  had  more  liberty,  and  Avas  aware  of  my  situation,  I  stood  one  day  in  my 
bedroom  before  the  little  square  glass,  reflecting  upon  self-destruction,  upon 
Avhich  I  had  ahvays  looked  as  a  coAvardly,  mean,  ungenerous  action.  Perhaps 
it  Avas  after  haAdng  heard  a  patient  make  some  painful  remarks  on  it  before- 
others — perhaps  it  A\^as  after  hearing  a  serA^ant  describe  hoAV  one  of  the  patients- 
had  put  his  head  under  a  cart-Avheel  :  but,  at  the  time,  I  Avas  considering  also 
hoAV  a  man  could  summon  boldness  to  endure  the  bodily  jDain,  as  Avell  as  obli- 
terate moral  feeling — Avhen  my  right  arm  Avas  suddenly  raised,  and  my  hand 
draAvn  rapidly  across  my  throat,  as  if  by  galvanism.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  171.)  This 
gentleman  after  his  recovery  had  a  relapse,  and  committed  suicide  in  1840  by 
throAving  himself  from  a  AvindoAv. 

The  delusion  of  a  monomaniac  AA'ill  be  generally  uppermost  in  his  mind : 
his  Avill  is  poAverless  to  dismiss  it,  just  as  in  mania  the  Avill  is  powerless  to  stop 
the  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  different  and  perhaps  heterogeneous  ideas- 
which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in  this  form  of  insanity.  Esquirol 
mentions  the  case  of  a  patient,  Avho  employed  himself  in  running  up  and  doAvn 
the  Avard  of  the  asylum,  and  in  striking  at  the  shadoAV  of  his  person  Avith  a 
stick;  the  faster  he  ran,  the  more  violently  he  struck.  It  Avas  foimd  that  this- 
man  did  not  recognize  his  OAvn  shadoAV,  but  he  had  the  fixed  delusion  that  it 
Avas  a  large  number  of  rats  Avhich  AA^ere  incessantly  pursuing  him. 

In  the  first  stage  of  monomania  the  judgment  may  be  strong  and  the  mind 
apparently  sound  iipon  every  point  except  the  particular  subject  of  delusion,, 
and  even,  in  some  instances,  there  may  be  such  a  control  over  this  delusion,, 
that  it  AA'ould  be  difficult  to  discover  AA'hether  or  not  there  AA^as  any  just  ground, 
for  imputing  mental  unsoundness ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  form  of  the  disease,, 
the  delusion,  Avhatever  it  may  be,  Avhether  relating  to  Avealth,  ambition,  religion 
or  politics,  so  overpoAvers  the  patient  that  he  loses  all  self-control.  His  cha- 
racter is  changed,  and  his  habits  are  siich  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  social  in- 
tercourse ;  he  becomes  incoherent ;  his  ideas  are  perverted  on  all  subjects, 
and  he  gradually  lapses  into  mania  or  dementia.  The.  last  condition  happens. 
Avhen  the  monomania  is  of  long  standing.  Monomania  may  be  remittent  or 
intermittent,  and  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  Avith  lucid  intervals.  Its  pro- 
gress is  rapid,  and  its  termination  often  imexpected :  in  some  instances  the 
disease  ceases  suddenly  without  any  preA'ious  AA^arning,  OAving  to  the  effects  of 
a  strong  moral  shock  or  impression. 

Monomania,  in  its  early  stage,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  AA'ith  eccentricity : 
but  there  is  this  difference  betAveen  them.  In  monomania  there  is  obA-iously 
a  change  of  character — the  person  is  different  from  Avhat  he  Avas :  in  eccen- 
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tricity  such  a  difFerence  is  not  remarked ;  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  singular 
in  his  ideas  and  actions — there  is  no  observable  change  of  character.  An 
eccentric  man  may  be  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is  absurd  and  contrary 
to  the  general  rules  of  society,  but  he  professes  to  set  these  rules  at  defiance  :  a 
true  monomaniac  cannot  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  he  thinks  that  his  acts 
are  consistent  with  reason  and  the  general  conduct  of  mankind.  In  eccen- 
tricity there  is  the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do :  in  real  monomania  the  controlling 
power  of  the  will  appears  to  be  lost.  Eccentric  habits  suddenly  acquired  are, 
laowever,  presumptive  of  insanity.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  these  states  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  testament- 
ary capacity  of  persons. 

INIonomania  frequently  assumes  one  of  two  forms :  either  the  thoughts  are 
lively  and  gay,  or  they  are  oppressed  with  gloomy  melancholy.  In  the  first 
state,  the  persons  will  fancy  themselves  to  be  kings  and  queens,  and  overfloAV- 
ing  with  wealth,  Avhich  they  are  prepared  to  distribute  with  regal  profusion ; 
in  the  second  state  we  find  silence,  seclusion,  and  the  most  heart-rending  sor- 
row. The  latter  condition,  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a  form  of  monomania, 
is  called  Melancholia  (mania  with  depression,)  or  Lypemania  (Xutts,  sorroiv). 
Those  who  are  aflPectedwith  it  suppose  that  they  have  committed  some  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  pass  their  hours  in  silence  with  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  in  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  of  temporal  and  eternal  punishment.  They  do  not 
sleep,  and  will  sometimes  neither  eat,  speak,  nor  move ;  force  must  be  used  to 
make  them  take  food  and  exercise.  In  some  instances  no  persuasion  can  conquer 
their  silence  ;  one  patient  thus  affected  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  word  during 
four  years.  If  spoken  to,  they  shed  tears  and  violently  repulse  the  person  who 
addresses  them.  Melancholia  f  i-equently  leads  to  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder, 
and  persons  affected  with  it  require  very  close  watching.  In  the  lighter  forms  of 
the  disease  there  is  no  sign  of 'mental  aberration,  and  the  patient  will  go  through 
his  usual  routine  of  duty,  but  always  with  the  same  desponding  air — so  that  his 
occupation  seems  scarcely  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  delusion  for  a  single 
instant.  In  other  cases  the  delusion  is  so  well  concealed  that  no  suspicion  ex- 
ists, until  an  act  of  suicide  leads  to  inquiry,  and  some  evidence  of  strangeness 
of  conduct  is  then  for  the  first  time  forthcoming.  There  is  either  an  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  or  the  motive  is  based  on  a  delusion. 


CHAPTER  90. 


SUICIDAL    MONOMANIA    OR    SUICIDAL     MANIA IS    SUICIDE    A    rROOF    OF    INSANITY? 

SUICIDE    A    FELONY — SUICIDE    IN    RELATION    TO    LIFE    INSURANCE CONFLICTING 

JUDICIAL    DECISIONS — HEREDITARY    DISPOSITION    TO    SUICIDE. 

Suicidal  monomania,  or  suicidal  mania,  is  the  name  given  to  that  form  of 
insanity  which  is  marked  by  the  predominant  idea  of  self-destruction.  Its  ap- 
proach is  insidious :  it  is  foreshadowed  by  impaired  appetite  and  sleeplessness 
arising  from  some  cause  of  mental  anxiety — too  trivial  to  create  alarm.  It  may 
proceed  either  from  sudden  impulse  or  be  the  result  of  long  deliberation  ;  it 
may  be  committed  with  or  without  apparent  motive ;  it  may  proceed  either 
-from  a  delusive  or  a  real  apprehension  of  poverty,  disgrace,  or  ruin.  Suicide 
from  sudden  impulse  is  not  uncommon  :  persons  have  been  known  to  destroy 
themselves  who  had  not  previously  manifested  any  symptoms  of  intellectual 
■disorder.  Sir  Charles  Bell  relates  that  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  -was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  morning  to  be  shaved  by  a  barber  who 
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Avas  known  to  be  a  steady  and  industrious  man.  One  morning  the  surgeon  was 
conversing  with  the  barber  about  an  attempt  at  suicide  which  had  recently  oc- 
cui-red,  and  the  surgeon  observed  that  the  man  had  not  cut  his  throat  in  the 
Tight  place.  The  barber  then  inquired,  casually,  Avhere  the  cut  should  have 
b)een  made  ;  the  sui-geon  pointed  on  his  neck  to  the  situation  of  the  carotid  ar- 
tery. A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  barber  retired  to  the  back  of  his  shop, 
and  there  cut  his  throat  with  the  razor  with  which  he  had  been  shaving  the 
■surgeon  ;  he  had  wounded  the  carotid  artery  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  him.  Although  this 
act  was  quite  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  may  have  been  only  the  final  result 
•of  a  delusion  which  had  long  existed,  concealed  fi-om  others,  in  the  mind  of 
this  man — just  as  the  sight  of  a  weapon  has  often  led  to  its  sudden  use  for  the 
purpose  of  suicide. 

Dr.  Forbes  AVinslow  remarks  '  that  a  person  is  often  impelled  to  self-destruc- 
tion by  the  overpowering  and  crushing  influence  of  a  latent  delusion  that  has 
for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  been  pressing  like  an  incubus  on  his  imagina- 
tion. Patients  sometimes  confess  that  they  have  been  luider  the  influence  of 
monomaniacal  ideas  and  tei-rible  hallucinations  for  a  long  period  Avithout  their 
existence  being  suspected  even  by  their  most  intimate  associates.  "  For  six 
months,"  writes  one  patient,  "  I  have  never  had  the  idea  of  suicide,  night  or 
day,  out  of  my  mind.  "Wherever  I  go,  an  imseen  demon  pursues  me,  impel- 
ling' me  to  self-destruction  !  INIy  Avif e,  friends,  and  children  observe  my  list- 
lessness  and  perceive  my  despondency,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  worm 
that  is  gnawing  within."  Is  not  this  a  type  of  cases  more  generally  prevalent 
than  we  imagine  ?  \  ('  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  p.  265.)  'J'he  Avant  of 
poAver  to  shake  off  this  delusion  shoAvs  clearly  that  the  mind  is  not  in  a  healthy 
state — that  the  person  is  not  sane.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  474  ;  and  1866, 
1,  238.) 

Men  AA'ho  are  thus  mentally  aft'ected  generally  retain  a  certain  control  over 
their  actions  ;  thus  they  will  voluntarily  give  up  pistols,  razors,  or  other  Avea- 
pons  by  Avhich  suicide  might  be  perpetrated.  A  friend  suffering  from  an  attack 
■of  suicidal  mania,  Avhile  residing  Avith  me  in  Paris  in  1830,  delivered  to  me 
ope  night  his  razors,  Avith  a  request  that  I  Avould  lock  them  up  and  keep  them 
out  of  his  sight,  as  otherwise  he  feared  that  he  might  destroy  himself  at  any 
moment.  Although  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  sub- 
sequently destroyed  himself  by  taking  prussic  acid.  Persons  labouring  under 
this  form  of  monomania  may  go  to  bed  perfectly  collected,  and  suddenly  aAvake 
in  the  night  and  destroy  themseh^es  by  hanging,  droAvning,  or  precipitating 
themselves  from  a  AvindoAV.  These  cases  probably  depend  on  the  persistence 
of  some  horrible  hallucination  Avhich  may  have  occm-red  in  dreaming,  and  in 
the  reality  of  Avhich  they  cannot  at  the  time  disbelieve.  Some  years  ago  I 
'saAV  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man  A\'ho  Avas  a  patient  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
TQan  attempted  to  strangle  himself  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Avith  the  cord 
of  his  bed  ;  he  Avas  fortunately  saved,  and  he  recovered  after  having  been  nearly 
■strangled.  On  asking  him  Avhat  led  him  to  the  attempt,  he  told  me  that  he 
suddenly  saAv  a  large  black  figure  round  his  bed  (the  devil),  AAdiich  by  signs 
and  words  compelled  him  to  try  and  hang  himself.  It  appeared  that  this  man 
liad  prcA'iously  shoAvn  symptoms  of  suicidal  monomania. 

When  the  impulse  to  suicide  is  checked  by  any  great  moral  shock,  it  may 
suddenly  disappear.  INIy  friend,  to  Avhose  case  I  have  above  referred,  reco- 
T^ered  under  the  shock  from  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevolution  of 
1830.  The  danger  to  Avhich  he  Avas  exposed,  while  residing  Avith  me  in  Paris 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Eevolution,  for  a  time  at  least  dispelled  the  idea  of 
self-destruction.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  Avho  Avhile  hurrying  to  one 
of  the  bridges  of  Paris  to  throw  himself  into  the  river,  Avas  suddenly  attacked 
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by  robbers ;  he  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  escaped  from  tliem.  He  could; 
not  then  account  for  his  being  where  he  was,  and  quietly  Avalked  home,  having" 
abandoned  the  intention  of  desti'oying  himself.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
many  acts  of  suicide  would  be  prevented  if  circumstances  only  gave  a  slight 
opportunity  for  reflection ;  the  mind  would  then  be  diverted  from  the  domi- 
nating idea  of  self-destruction.  ■.  -        : 

Suicidal  mania  is  susceptible  of  being  spread  by  imitation,  especially  when 
the  mode  of  self-destruction  adopted,  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  a  hor- 
rible kind,  or  by  such  as  to  excite  great  notoriety.  The  sight  of  a  particular  spot 
where  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  already  committed  will  often  induce  a  person, 
who  may  hitherto  have  been  unsuspected  of  any  such  disposition,  at  onco  tO' 
destroy  himself.  T^hus  a  second  and  a  third  suicide  took  place  from  the  IMonu- 
ment  near  London  Bridge,  soon  after  the  first  had  occurred.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  the  numerous  suicides  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  Acts  of 
incendiarism  have  been  also  observed  to  lead  to  arson  in  the  same  or  in  a  neigh- 
bouring district ;  but  there  is  here  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  monomaniacal  imi- 
tation, and  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no  check  so  effectual  for 
this  as  the  rigorous  application  of  the  law. 

Does  the  act  of  suicide  necessaril//  indicate  the  existence  of  insanit/j  ? — Sui- 
cide is  often  set  down  as  furnishing  positive  evidence  of  insanity  :  a  doctrine 
which  commonly  finds  expression  in  the  verdicts  of  coroners' juries — not  so^ 
much  from  the  fact  of  insanity  being  thereby  established,  as  that  any  verdict- 
but  this  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  of  the- 
deceased. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Davey,  the  suicidal  propensity  is  in  all  cases  and  under- 
all  circumstances  a  positive  sign  or  symptom  of  disordered  mind  (insanity). 
('  Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  April  1861,  p.  110.)  This,  however,  is  not  iit 
accordance  with  the  views  of  many  psychologists.  In  one  case  a  person  will 
fancy  that  he  is  constantly  watched — that  he  is  oppressed  and  persecuted  by 
all  around  him,  and  that  his  prospects  in  life  are  ruined,  Avhen,  on  the  contrary,, 
his  affairs  are  known  to  be  flourishing :  he  destroys  himself  under  this  delu- 
sion, in  order  to  avoid  imaginary  evils.  In  cases  of  this  description,  wh ether- 
arising  from  a  momentary  insane  impulse  or  from  delusive  reasoning,  thera 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act  is  one  of  insanity.  It  is  very  different,  how- 
ever, when  a  real  motive  is  obviously  present — as  when  a  person  destroys  him-  ; 
self  to  avoid  actual  disgi'ace  or  impending  ruin.  The  moti-^e  is  here  based  on  a 
reality — on  a  real  estimate  of  a  man's  social  position ;  the  results  are  clearly 
foreseen,  and  the  suicide  calculates  that  the  loss  of  life  would  be  to  him  a 
smaller  evil  than  the  loss  of  honour  and  fortune.  It  may  be  urged  that  a 
motive  of  this  kind  is  itself  delusive,  and  Avi  11  appear  insufficient  to  the  minds- 
of  most  men ;  but  what  known  motive  is  there  sufficient  to  account  for  par- 
ricide, infanticide,  or  any  other  crime  of  the  like  horrible  nature  ?  It  appears- ; 
to  me,  Ave  must  alloAV  either  that  all  crime  is  the  offspring  of  insanity,  or  that- : 
suicide,  like  infanticide,  may  be  the  deliberate  act  of  a  sane  person.  To  affirni'  , 
that  suicide  is  ahvays  'per  se  evidence  of  insanity  is "  to  affirm,  substantially,, 
that  there  is  no  criminality  in  self-murder  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  that  , 
act  as  a  crii-ne  Avhich  is  committed  imder  a  really  insane  delusion.  (See  '  Ann.. 
d'Hyg.'  1831,  1,  225  ;  also  1872,  1,  430  ;  for  some  additional  remarks  on  this- 
subject,  see  Lectures  by  Dr.  Jamieson, '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  523,  and  '  Jour- 
nal'Psychol.  Med.'  1850,p.  19.) 

/  The  law  of  England  very  properly  treats  suicide  as  a  felony ;  those  Avho- 
I  have  attempted  and  failed  in  the  perpetration  are  held  to  be  sane  and  respon- 
sible agents,  unless  there  should  be  clear  evidence  of  their  (intellectual)  in- 
sanity from  other  circumstances  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  evidence  required' 
to  establish  this,  must  be  much » stronger  than  that  sometimes  admitted  iui 
cases  of  homicide. 
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Some  singular  medico-legal  cases  ha^e  occurred,  involving  tlie  question  lioAV 
far  the  act  of  attempting  suicide  is  indicative  of  insanity.  In  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Eiimball  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  May  1843),  a  woman  was  charged  Avith 
-attempting  to  drown  her  child.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  fastened 
her  child  to  her  dress,  and  thrown  herself  into  a  canal  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  herself.  She  was  rescued,  and  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  of 
•the  felony  of  attempting  to  murder  her  child  by  drowning.  Had  she  not  been 
Tfiscued,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her  pin-pose  of  self-destruction,  it  is  pro- 
,bable  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  would  have  been,  as  it  so  frequently  is  on  these 
■occasions,  'Temporary  insanity.'  In  Beg.  v.  Furley  (Cent.  Crim.  Court, 
April  1844),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  upon  similar  grounds,  but 
•the  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted.  In  Reg.  v.  Gathevcole  (1839),  a  man 
"Was  charged  with  manslaughter,  under  the  following  singular  circumstances. 
The  prisoner  threw  himself  into  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  himself: 
the  deceased  who  was  passing,  jumped  in  and  rescued  him,  but  by  some  accident 
he  himself  was  drowned  in  the  humane  attempt.  The  defence  was,  that  the 
prisoner  Avas  at  the  time  insane,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  death  of 
the  person  who  attempted  to  save  him ;  but  this  was  negatived,  and  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  So  if  a  man  intending  to  shoot  himself  fails,  and  by  accident 
shoots  a  bystander,  he  will  be  held  responsible,  unless  there  be  a  clear  proof 
of  intellectual  insanity ;  the  act — the  attempt  itself,  taken  alone — will  not  be 
admitted  as  evidence. 

If  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  and  one  only  dies,  the  survivor  is 
■guilty  of  murder.  In  Reg.  v.  Fisher  (Taunton  Spring  Assizes,  1865),  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  they  had  been  married  fourteen  years,  and  had  lived  happily 
together.  The  man  was  well  conducted  and  industrious  ;  but  he  fell  into  a 
desponding  state  of  mind,  and-.thought  that  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  and  his  wife  would  be  reduced  to  poverty. 
He  communicated  this  feeling  to  his  wife ;  they  pondered  over  it  together, . 
and  they  both  agreed  to  destroy  themselves.  The  man  procured  a  quantity 
of  laudanum,  and  shared  it  with  his  Avife  ;  they  took  about  an  ounce  each. 
The  wife  died,  but  owing  to  early  vomiting  the  prisoner  recovered.  It  was 
proved  that  before  marriage  the  prisoner  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum :  still  he  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  just  before  this  occurrence  it  was 
observed  that  both  husband  and  wife  were  low  and  dispirited.  There  was  then 
no  indication  of  intellectual  insanity  about  him,  and  the  only  delusion  ap- 
peared to  be  that  machinery  Avould  ruin  his  trade.  In  answer  to  the  charge 
he  said,  '  According  to  my  notion  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder.'  The  case  is 
like  that  of  many  others — of  two  poor,  Aveak-minded,  infatuated  peoj)le 
agreeing  to  commit  suicide.  Under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  Reg.  v.  May  (C.  C.  C.  Nov.  1872),  in  which  a 
young  German  Avas  indicted  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  deceased,  a  youth  named 
Nctgel;  in  an  act  of  suicide,  that  ruling  Avas  thus  affirmed :  '  Any  person  in 
aiding  and  abetting  another  in  committing  suicide  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  it 
cannot  make  any  difference  if  the  tAvo  agree  to  commit  suicide  together.  In 
this  case,  if  one  of  the  tAvo  causes  his  OAvn  death,  and  the  other  is  present  at 
the  time  aiding  and  abetting  him,  and  attempts  also  to  kill  himself  but  fails, 
the  second  is  guilty  of  mm-der,  for  the  attempt  at  self-destruction  of  course 
does  not  affect  the  crime  committed  against  the  other.' 

Suicide  in  relation  to  life-insurance. — It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  according  to  the 

'  rules  of  some  English  offices  a  policy  of  life-insurance  is  forfeited  by  the  act 

of  suicide ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  really  an  act  of  insanity,  it  has  been 

doubted  whether  the  policy  would  be  legally  forfeited.     In  an  equitable  vieAV 

the  policy  should  not  be  forfeited  under  these  circumstances,  any  more  thaa- 
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i£  the  party  had  died  accidentally  by  his  o'wti  hands.  The  condition  equitably 
implies  that  the  assured  party  puts  himself  to  death  deUberateli/,  and  not  un- 
consciously tlxrough  a  delusion  as  the  result  of  a  fit  of  deliriiim  or  an  attack  of 
insanity.  This  question  "was  raised  in  the  case  of  Borradaile  v.  Hunter  (Dec. 
1841).  An  action  Avas  brought  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
effected  on  the  life  of  a  clergyman  who  threw  himself  into  the  Thames  from 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  was  drowned.  The  Avhole  case  turned  upon  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  words  '  die  by  his  own  hands,^  which  formed  the  exception  in 
the  proviso  to  the  payment  of  the  policy.  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  Erskine,, 
J.,  directed  the  jury,  that  if  the  deceased  thre^v  himself  into  the  river  know- 
ing that  he  shoiild  destroy  himself  and  intending  to  do  so,  the  policy  would  be 
void  ;  they  had  further  to  consider  whether  the  deceased  Avas  at  the  time  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  or,  in  other  Avords,  whether 
he  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  to  make  him  a 
felo-de-se.  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  threw  himself  into  the  water 
intending  to  destroy  himself,  and  that  previoits  to  this  act  there  Avas  no  evi- 
dence of  insanity.  They  were  then  directed  to  take  the  act  itself  with  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  deceased  into  consideration,  and  say  Avhether  they 
thought  he  Avas  at  the  time  capable  of  knoAving  right  fi-om  Avrong.  They  thea 
found  that  he  thrcAV  himself  from  the  bridge  Avith  the  intention  of  destroying 
himself,  but  that  he  Avas  not  then  capable  of  judging  betAveen  right  and 
Avrong.  The  jury  were  evidently  perplexed  Avith  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  right  and  wrong :  the  first  part  of  the  verdict  made  the  case  one  o£ 
felo-de-se,  the  last  part  made  it  one  of  insanity.  The  verdict  Avas  entered  for 
the  defendants — i.e.,  that  the  deceased  Avas  a  felo-de-se,  and  that  the  policy 
Avas  therefore  void. 

This  case  was  subsequently  argmed  before  the  four  judges  in  the  Common 
Pleas  (May  1843).  ItAvas  then  contended  for  the  plaintiff,  that  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  policy  there  must  have  been  an  intention  by  the  party  assured 
to  '  die  by  his  OAvn  hand,'  and  that  an  insane  person  could  have  no  control- 
lable intention.  The  judges  differed  :  three  thought  there  Avas  no  gi'oimd  for 
saying  that  the  deceased  AA^as  affected  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  jury  had  found  that  he  threAv  himself  into  the  river  knoAviug  that 
he  should  destroy  himself  and  intending  to  do  so.  In  their  opinion  the  act 
Avas  one  of  felo-de-se,  and  the  policy  Avas  void.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  considered  that 
the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  leading  to  the  inference  that 
the  act  of  suicide  Avas  in  this  case  the  result  of  insanity,  and  not  of  a  feloni- 
ous killing,  to  AA'-hich  alone  he  considered  the  exception  in  the  proviso  slisould 
apj)ly.  It  is  probable  if  the  term  '  suicide  '  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy, 
instead  of  the  Avords  '  die  hy  his  oicn  hands,''  that  the  decision  AA'-ould  liaA^e  been 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  for  to  vitiate  a  policy  from  an  accidental  result 
depending  on  an  attack  of  insanity  and  floioing  directly  from  that  attaclc,  is 
virtually  vitiating  it  for  the  insanity  itself !  In  this  respect,  it  appears  that 
the  learned  Chief  Justice  took  a  sound  and  equitable  view  of  this  qitestion, 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  those  Avho  have  insured  their  lives.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  enter  into  a  contract  against  an  attaclc  of  insanity, 
any  more  than  against  an  attack  of  apoplexy  !  The  jury  foiuid  that  the  de- 
ceased Avas  irresponsible  for  the  act,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  insiu-ers  and  in- 
siu-ed  intended  no  more  by  iTsing  the  terms  '  die  by  his  OA^^l  hands,'  than  the 
act  of  suicide.  By  this  decision,  therefore,  the  insiu-ers  received  the  benefit 
of  aAvider  interpretation  of  the  terms  than  thatAvhich  either  party  could  have 
foreseen  or  contemplated. 

The  question  Avas  again  raised  in  the  case  of  Schivabe  v.  CUft,  Liverpool 
Summer  Assizes,  1845.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  826.)  The  deceased,  Avhose 
life  Avas  insm-ed,  destroyed  himself  by  taking  sulphuric  acid ;  there  was  clear 
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, evidence  of  his  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  jury  here,  un- 
der the  du-ection  of  Cresswell,  J.,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby 
deciding  that  the  policy  was  not  vitiated  by  the  mere  act  of  suicide.  The 
learned  judge  held  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
the  party  taking  his  own  life  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  act  an  ac- 
countable moral  agent,  and  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  In  this  in- 
stance the  term  used  in  the  policy  was  '  suicide,'  which  according  to  the  learned 
judge  meant  *  a.  felonious  killing.'  Supposing  that  the  insured  party  was  killed 
by  voluntarily  precipitating  himself  from  a  window  while  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
from  fever,  this  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  or  dying  by  his  own  hand ;  but  it 
surely  cannot  be  equitably  contended  that  his  heirs  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  insurance  in  consequence  of  an  event  depending  on  an  accidental  attack  of 
a  disease  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  and  against  Avhich  no  one  could 
guard  ?  If  this  principle  be  not  admitted,  the  decision  which  must  necessarily 
follow  would  appear  to  be  against  all  equity ;  if  it  be  admitted,  then  it  must 
apply  equally  to  every  case  of  mental  disorder,  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  resting  with  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy. 

On  an  appeal,  the  jiidgment  in  this  case  was  however  reversed,  the  judges 
again  differing.  It  was  argued  for  the  insurers,  that  if  a  man  retained  jiist 
enough  of  intelligence  to  produce  death  by  competent  means,  but  was  deprived 
of  all  moral  sense,  the  policy  was  void.  Against  this  view  it  was  urged  by 
one  of  the  judges,  that  whether  the  intellect  was  destroyed  altogether  or  only 
partially,  it  could  make  no  difference.  If  death  was  the  result  of  disease,  whe- 
ther by  affecting  the  senses  or  affecting  the  reason  (thus  leading  to  suicide), 
the  insm-ance  office  Avas  liable  under  the  policy.  If  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  | 
a  sane  and  reasonable  creature,  it  Avas  not  an  act  of  suicide  within  the  mean-  I 
ing  of  the  proviso.  Those  judges  Avho  adopted  the  opposite  view  held  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Avords,  as  introduced  into  the  exception,  Avas — if  the  party 
should  kill  himself  intentionally  :  the  Avords  Avere  considered  to  include  all 
cases  of  voluntary  self-destruction.  If  a  party  voluntarily  killed  himself,  it 
Avas  of  no  consequence  Avhether  he  Avas  sane  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
held  this  vieAV,  and  a  ncAV  trial  Avas  granted.  Had  all  the  judges  been  present 
to  give  their  opinions,  the  decision  might  have  been  different ;  for  five  had 
expressed  themselves  at  various  times  in  favour  of  the  vicAv  that  the  term 
suicide  in  policies  applies,  as  it  ought  to  do,  only  to  cases  in  Avhich  there  is 
no  evidence  of  insanity ;  Avhile  four  had  declared  their  opinion  to  be,  that  it 
includes  all  cases  of  '  intentional '  self -killing,  Avhether  the  person  be  sane  or 
insane.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  hoAV  a  man  in  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insanity 
can  be  said  to  kill  himself  voluntarily  or  intentionally.  "Will  and  intention 
imply  the  judgment  of  a  sane  man  in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  acts,  but  a 
delirious  or  really  insane  person  acts  iinder  a  delusion ;  and  as  the  law  AA'ould 
hold  him  irresponsible  in  regard  to  others,  his  representatives  should  not  suffer 
for  an  act  AA'hich  he  Avas  himself  incapable  of  controlling.  (See  '  LaAV  Times,' 
July  18,  1846,  p.  342.) 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  Avhose  lives  are 
insured,  for  it  may  be  made  to  govern  others  ;  and  on  this  principle,  a  man 
attacked  Avith  delirium,  and  who  during  the  fit,  precipitated  himself  from  a 
Avindow  and  Avas  killed,  Avould  be  declared  a  suicide  Avithin  the  meaning  of  the 
proviso,  and  a  policy  of  insurance  of  his  life  Avould  be  ipso  facto  void.  It  Avill 
be  perceived  that  the  laAv,  as  interpreted  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  is  that 
Avhenever  a  person  destroys  himself  intentionally,  Avhatever  may  be  the  state 
of  his  mind,  the  policy  becomes  A''oid.  It  also  appears  that,  according  to  this 
legal  vicAv  of  the  question,  a  person  may  have  and  exercise  such  an  intention 
although  undoubtedly  insane.  Whether  he  has  been  found  so  under  a  Commis- 
sion, or  a  verdict  to  this  effect  has  been  returned  by  a  Coroner's  Jury,  is  there- 
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fore  imimportaut.  It  must  he  proved  by  those  wlio  would  benefit  by  the 
policy,  that  the  party  had  died  from  his  own  act  but  without  intending  to 
destroy  himself.  If  a  man  take  poison,  or  shoot  himself,  or  commit  any  other 
act  leading  to  his  own  death,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  Avas  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, and  not  of  design  on  his  oaati  part.  Some  Insurance  offices  now  insert 
in  a  contract  a  proviso  by  which,  whether  the  person  be  found /e/o-fZe-se  or 
not,  the  policy  shall  be  forfeited  :  but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  returning  a  part  or  the  whole  value  of  the  policy,  calculated  up  to  the  day 
of  death.  In  the  meantime  they  have  the  power  of  taking  the  full  benefit 
arising  from  an  act  of  suicide  committed  during  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insanity, 
in  Avhich,  as  medical  men  know,  there  can  exist  no  controllable  intention,  no 
freedom  of  judgment,  and  no  real  exercise  of  will.  (See  case  '  Prov,  Med. 
Jour.'  Aug.  9,  1848,  p.  428.) 

There  is  a  form  of  suicide  not  unlikely  to  present  itself  for  consideration — 
namely,  Avhere  a  man,  in  the  habit  of  using  a  powerful  drug  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, takes  a  large  dose  Avhile  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  dies.  In  May 
1857  a  Mr.  George  Fife  died  from  an  overdose  of  morphia,  and  it  Avas  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  this  must  have  been  taken  Avhile  he  Avas 
intoxicated.  In  such  a  case  a  man  may  have  no  sane  intention  of  destroying 
himself,  yet  he  dies  by  his  oaati  hands.  As  drunkenness  does  not  excuse  or 
justify  any  act  of  homicide,  so  it  would  not  probably  be  alloAved  to  affect  the 
question  of  suicide  ;  and  death  under  such  cu'cumstances  Avould  probably  be 
held  to  be  a  felonious  killing. 

From  these  cases  one  fact  is  clear — the  act  of  suicide  is  not  treated  by  the 
laAV  as  a  necessary  proof  of  insanitij  \  and  therefore,  the  ingenious  arguments 
Avhich  have  been  held  on  this  subject  have  but  little  interest  for  a  medical  jurist 
in  a  practical  point  of  vicAV.  It  has  been  elscAvhere  stated  that  acts  of  suicide 
have  been  mistaken  for  homicide,  merely  because  the  deceased  had  expressed 
no  intention  of  destroying  himself,  and  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  the 
act  by  his  previous  conduct.  This,  hoAvever,  is  a  fallacious  AdcAV  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  suicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  even 
Avhen  the  act  bears  about  it  marks  of  deliberation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  person  should  previously  announce  his  intention,  for  this  Avould  be  a 
sure  Avay  of  defeating  his  object. 

If,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  act  of  suicide  AA'as  in  all  cases  the  offspring  of  insanity, 
sixicide  should  be  frequent  among  the  insane.  Experience,  hoAvever,  is  not  in 
f  aA'oru*  of  this  assumption.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for 
1850  shows  that  there  Avere  then  confined  as  lunatics  15,079  persons,  Avhile 
the  suicides  for  the  year  among  this  large  number  amounted  to  only  eight, 
•of  Avhich  six  Avere  perpetrated  by  strangulation.  As  mechanical  restraint  is 
either  abolished  or  considerably  diminished  in  most  asylums,  lunatics  have 
now  much  more  liberty  than  formerly,  and  yet  suicides  among  them  are  com- 
paratively rare.  This  favourable  result  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  active 
superintendence  and  Avatching. 

The  tendency  to  suicide  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  hereditary.  Dr.  Bur- 
rows relates  an  instance  in  Avhich  this  propensity  declared  itself  through  three 
generations  : — In  the  first  the  grandfather  hanged  himself  :  he  left  four  sons 
— one  hanged  himself,  another  cut  his  throat,  and  a  third  droAvned  himself  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  after  having  been  some  months  insane  :  the  fourth 
died  a  natural  death,  Avhich,  from  his  eccentricity  and  irregularity  of  mind, 
■\\a&  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Tavo  of  these  sons  had  large  families :  one  child 
of  the  third  son  died  insane,  tAvo  others  drowned  themselves,  another  became 
insane  and  made  the  most  determined  attempts  on  his  life.  Several  of  the  pro- 
geny of  his  family,  being  the  fourth  generation,  Avhen  they  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  shoAved  a  tendency  to  the  same  fatal  propensity. 
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'  Other  forms  of  monoraania  are  mentioned  by  medico-legal  writers,  as  iiyvo^ 
mania  and  Ideptomania :  the  first  signifying  a  mental  or  moral  perversion, 
manifested  by  a  propensity  to  incendiarism  ;  the  second,  the  same  manifested 
by  a  propensity  to  theft.  The  Germans  and  the  French  admit  these  forms  of 
monomania,  and  consider  that  Avhen  they  are  proved  to  exist,  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  as  defences  to  charges  of  arson  and  theft.  This  is  a  point  which 
'\vill  require  consideration  hereafter. 

Some  have  held  that  monomania  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  imita- 
tion in  all  its  varieties.  It  is  certain  that  weak  and  enthusiastic  m.inds  are 
often  prone  to  take  up  delusions  connected  with  political  or  other  doctrines, 
which  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  monomaniacal 
fanatic.  The  same  delusion  may  be  taken  up  by  many  maniacs  successively  : 
thus  one  maniac  pretender  to  the  throne  of  a  country  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  pretenders,  equally  insane  ;  one  person  who  announces  himself  as 
a  prophet  or  a  spiritualist  will  have  his  wildest  fancies  credited  by  an  igno- 
rant multitude.  We  can  only  explain  these  cases  by  supposing  that  there  is 
an  inherent  weakness  in  some  minds,  which  renders  them  easily  susceptible  of 
delusion.  Such  cases  are  generally  observed  among  the  most  ignorant  and 
credulous,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  among  the  educated  and  well-informed 
classes  of  society. 


CHAPTER  91. 

DEMENTIA — A   CONSEQUENCE    OF   MANIA ITS    SUDDEN   OCCURRENCE    FROM    FRIGHT 

• — DISTINCTION    FROM    MANIA IDIOCY   ON  CONGENITAL   DEFICIENCY — CRETINISM 

IMBECILITY — SENILE     DEMENTIA POST-MORTEM    APPEARANCES    IN    CASES     OF 

INSANITY. 

DEMENTIA. 

This  .is  a  state  which,  although  sometimes  confounded  Avith  mania,  is  very 
different  in  its  characters.  Dementia,  when  confirmed,  consists  in  a  total  ab- 
sence of  all  reasoning  power,  and  an  incapacity  to  perceive  the  true  relations 
of  things  ;  the  language  is  incoherent,  and  the  actions  are  inconsistent ;  the 
patient  speaks  without  being  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  saying , 
memory  is  lost,  and  sometimes  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  repeated  for  many 
hours  together ;  Avords  are  no  longer  connected  in  meaning,  as  they  are  in 
mania  and  monomania.  This  state  is  often  called  fatuiti/ ;  it  is  a  not  unfre- 
quent  cons8C|uence  of  mania  or  monomania. 

Dementia  varies  in  degree.  The  disordered  mind  of  aged  persons  is  one 
form  of  dementia  ;  here  Ave  find  memory  and  some  mental  poAver,  although  the 
memory  is  restricted  to  objects  long  since  past,  and  the  exertions  of  the  mind 
are  only  momentary.  Some  persons  in  dementia  are  quiet,  others  are  in  con- 
stant motion  as  if  in  search  of  something.  There  is  generally  a  strong  dispo- 
sition manifested  to  collect  all  kinds  of  useless  articles,  Avhich  are  hoarded  up 
as  if  they  Avere  of  great  A^alue.  In  some  instances  this  disease  comes  on  gra- 
dually— the  faculties,  both  normal  and  intellectual,  decay  one  by  one;  while 
in  other  instances,  although  much  more  rarely,  dementia  may  occur  suddenly 
from  a  violent  shock  or  impression  on  the  mind.  This  AA^as  the  case  Avith  the 
young  lady  referred  to  by  Mr.  Travers,  Avho  suddenly  fell  into  dementia  from 
finding  in  her  bed  a  skeleton,  Avhich  had  been  placed  there  by  some  person  to 
frighten  her  ;  in  the  morning  she  Avas  found  playing  Avith  the  fingers  of  the 
skeleton,  and  all  reasoning  poAver  was  extinct.  The  folloAving  instance  of  de- 
mentia occurring  suddenly  from  violent  emotions  is  related  by  Marc  :  '  During 
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the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  an  artilleryman  proposed  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Safety,  a  new  species  of  cannon  which  Avas  to  have  the  most  deadly  effects  in 
war.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  invention  at  Meudon,  and 
Robespierre  wrote  a  letter  to  the  inventor,  thanking  him  for  his  discovery  in 
such  flattering  language  that  the  poor  man  became  motionless  on  reading  it. 
His  mind  was  gone,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  a  state  of 
confirmed  dementia.'  (' De  la  Folle,'  vol.  1,  p.  269.)  There  is  something  fear- 
ful in  the  thought  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  have  taken  many 
years  to  build  up,  may  be  thus  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  strong  emotion. 

Dementia  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  patient  is  generally  pale,  vacant,  and  without  expression,  the  look 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  tears  are  abundantly  shed  from  the  slightest  causes. 

The  f  oUomng  may  be  taken  as  the  most  striking  differences  between  mania 
and  dementia.  In  mania  there  is  an  incoherence  of  ideas,  but  depending  on 
too  great  rapidity  of  thought  and  excitement  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  in 
dementia  there  is  a  want  of  ideas,  and  the  incoherence  depends  on  the  loss  of 
the  power  of  connecting  them,  owing  to  defect  of  memory  ;  volition  is  lost, 
and  the  brain  seems  in  a  state  of  collapse.  (Esquii'ol,  '  Maladies  Mentales,' 
vol.  2,  pp.  224  and  232.)  In  fact,  in  dementia  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete 
abolition  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  voluntary  powers  :  in  mania,  and  also 
in  monomania,  they  are  in  a  state  of  perversion.  Dementia  is  often  a  con- 
sequence of  these  states,  and  sometimes  alternates  with  them.  The  annexed 
illustration  (iig.  188)  represents  a  woman  in  a  state  of  dementia;  she  did  not 
speak,  and  commonly  maintained  a  sitting  posture  ;  she  was  of  gluttonous 
habits,  and  ate  ravenously  anything  upon  Avhich  she  could  lay  her  hands  ;  she 
Avas  unable  to  dress  herself,  and  appeared  not  to  remember  even  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  confined,  or  to  know  anything  that  was  passing  around  her. 


rig.  188, 


Portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  dementia 
(Esquirol). 


Portrait  of  a  male  idiot,  tet.  30,  in  tlie  Bicetre 
(Esquirol). 


IDIOCY.       IMBECILITY. 

Idiocy  is  the  dementia  naturalis  of  lawyers.  The  term  idiot  is  applied  to 
one  Avho  from  original  defect  has  never  had  mental  power.  Idiocy  differs  from 
the  other  states  of  insanity  in  the  fact  that  it  is  marked  by  congenital  deficiency 
of  the  mental  faculties.  There  is  not  here  a  perversion  or  a  loss  of  what  ha"s 
once  been  acquired,  but  a  state  in  which,  from  defective  structure  of  the  brain, 
the  individual  has  never  been  able  to  acquire  any  degi-ee  of  intellectual  power 
to  fit  him  for  his  social  position.  It  commences  with  life  and  continues  through 
it,  although  idiots  are  said  rarely  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  (Esquirol, 
'  Maladies  Mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  284.)     The  deficiency  of  intellect  is  marked 
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by  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  an  absence  o£.  all  expression,  and  a  vague  and 
unmeaning  look  (see  fig.  189)  ;  there  is  no  power  of  speech,  or  only  the  utter- 
ance of  a  cry  or  sound  ;  there  is  no  will,  but  the  actions  of  these  beings  aj)- 
pear  to  depend  upon  impulse,  a  power  of  imitation,  or  mere  animal  instinct ; 
they  recognise  no  one,  they  remember  no  one,  and  the  mind  seems  to  be  a 
blank.  Such  is  the  picture  of  what  maybe  termed  a  perfect  idiot.  In  Switzer- 
land this  state  of  idiocy  is  often  accompanied  with  great  bodily  deformity,  and 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  both  in  males  and  females  ;  it  is  there  termed 
cretinism.  Cretins  resemble  monsters  more  than  himian  beings.  A  confirmed 
idiot  may  in  almost  all  cases  be  recognised  by  the  expression  of  countenance 
and  the  form  of  the  skull. 

Idiocy  is  not  always  so  complete  as  this  description  would  represent.  There 
is  a  state  scarcely  separable  from  idiocy  in  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  re- 
<;eiving  some  ideas,  and  of  profiting  to  a  certain  extent  by  instruction.  Owing, 
however,  either  to  original  defect,  or  to  a  defect  proceeding  from  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  disease  or  other  causes  operating  after 
birth,  the  minds  of  such  persons  are  not  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  healthy 
standard  of  intellect,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  person  of  similar  age  and  social 
position.  This  state  is  called  imhecility ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  idiocy  in  a 
minor  degree.  In  common  language  persons  labouring  under  it  are  often 
called  idiots,  but  for  the  sake  of  precision  in  medical  language  they  are  more 
correctly  described  as  imbeciles.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  289.)  In  im- 
becility the  physical  organization  differs  but  little  from  the  ordinary  standard; 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  to  a  less 
degree  than  in  a  perfect  man,  and  even  this  capacity  does  not  exist  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Imbeciles  never  attain  a  normal  standard  of  intellect,  and  when 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  other  men  they  never  make  a  similar  use 
of  their  intellectual  powers.  They  can  form  no  abstract  ideas,  and  sometimes 
their  caj)acity  to  receive  instruction  is  limited  only  to  a  certain  subject — as, 
for  instance,  arithmetic.  Their  memory  and  judgment  are  limited,  although 
sometimes  the  former  is  remarkably  strong.  They  express  themselves  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  and  differently  from  other  men  ;  they  require  time  to  per- 
ceive the  relations  of  objects  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  sane  persons. 
The  degree  in  Avhich  imbecility  exists  is  Avell  indicated  by  the  power  of  speech. 
In  idiots  there  is  no  speech,  or  only  an  utterance  of  single  words ;  in  the  better 
class  of  imbeciles  the  speech  is  often  easy  and  unaffected,  while  there  is  every 
grade  between  these  two  extremes.  Some  have  arranged  imbeciles  in  classes, 
according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction — others  according  to  their 
power  of  speech  ;  but  such  divisions  are  practically  without  value  :  each  case 
must  be  judged  by  itself. 

The  precise  boundary  between  idiocy  and  imbecility  cannot  be  defined.  The 
major  degrees  of  imbecility  approach  so  closely  to  those  of  idiocy,  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  them,  and  in  a  practical  view  no  distinction  is  re- 
quired. Idiocy  has  been  here  described  as  that  condition  in  which  the  con- 
genital defect  is  not  susceptible  of  being  removed  by  any  kind  of  instruction; 
but  many  medico -legal  writers  apply  the  term  idiot  to  one  who  does  manifest 
capacity  to  receive  instruction,  although  in  a  low  degree.  The  difference  is 
immaterial  so  long  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  understood. 

How  are  the  minor  degrees  of  imbecility  to  be  distinguished  from  insanity  ? 
This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  ansAver,  for  the  reason  that  sane  persons 
differ  remarkably  in  their  mental  power  to  receive  instruction,  to  retain  what 
they  have  been  taught,  and  to  allow  them  to  make  a  practical  i:se  of  it  in  the 
world  for  their  o"\\ti  benefit.  How  many  persons  pass  through  life  and  ad- 
■vance  in  the  -world  who  are  yet  undoubtedly  weak-minded,  and  who  have  the 
reputation  among  all  who  know  them  of  being  so  !     The  truth  is,  the  lowest 
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degrees  of  intelligence  legally  constituting  sound  mind  are  not  separable  from 
the  minor  forms  of  imbecility,  so  far  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
are  concerned.  By  running  this  distinction  too  closely,  one  half  of  the  world 
might  easily  reason  itself  into  the  right  of  confining  the  other  half  as  insane. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  must  not  be  confounded  Avith  mania  and  monomania. 
In  idiots  and  imbeciles  ideas  are  -wanting,  and  the  power  of  thought  is  absent 
or  deficient ;  in  maniacs  and  monomaniacs  the  ideas  flow  freely,  but  they  are 
perverted,  and  the  po'wer  of  thought  is  irregular  and  uncontrolled.  In  idiocy 
and  imbecility  we  do  not  meet  with  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  which, 
constitute  the  main  features  of  mania  and  monomania.  Idiocy  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  and  indeed  when  dementia  is  con- 
firmed and  complete  (fatuit//)  there  is  no  appreciable  difference,  for  in  neither 
state  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  mental  power.  In  idiocy  no 
ideas  have  ever  been  formed ;  in  imbecility  they  have  been  partially  formed, 
but  arrested ;  in  dementia  they  have  been  more  or  less  completely  formed,  but 
have  subsequently  become  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  in  idiocy  and  imbecility  there  is  no  gradual  loss  or  impairment  of  facul- 
ties, as  is  generally  observed  in  dementia  ;  the  person  is  what  he  always  has 
been — mentally  Aveak  and  unsusceptible  of  any  great  degree  of  improvement 
by  instruction. 

From  these  remarks  it  Avill  be  perceived  that  imbecility  is  a  state  existing 
from  birth  or  from  childhood ;  it  may  supervene  from  disease  after  birth,  in 
a  child  in  Avhom  there  Avas  no  reason  to  suspect  its  existence,  although  it  is 
more  common  to  find  the  deficiency  congenital.  The  term  is  often  applied  to 
express  that  Aveakness  of  the  mental  poAvers  AA'hich  takes  place  in  the  aged  at 
the  close  of  life,  even  Avhen  the  mind  has  been  Avell  deA^eloped  in  matiu'ity. 
Thus  Ave  speak  of  the  imbecilit}^  of  age  :  this  is  truly  nothing  more  than  a 
state  of  senile  dementia,  and  to  apply  to  it  the  term  '  imbecility'  tends  to  create 
confusion. 

Such,  then,  are  the  four  medical  forms  under  Avhich  insanity  or  mental  aber- 
ration may  present  itself  to  our  notice ;  and  although  there  are  occasionally 
mixed  states,  as  of  mania  and  dementia  (^incohercncy),  yet  it  is  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  distinction  of  mental  disorders,  to  observe  that  in  real  msanity,  the 
characters  presented  to  us  in  any  given  case  do  not  A'ary  materially  from  those 
Avhich  have  been  described  as  peculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  This  medical 
classification,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made  for  the  Siike  of  conA'enience, 
because  by  it  a  practitioner  may  be  led  to  form  a  safe  diagnosis  of  the  real  state 
of  mind  of  a  person.  It  is  not  recognized  in  any  of  the  law  proceedings  con- 
nected Avith  the  insane  :  for  in  these  the  term  unsoundness  of  viind — compre- 
hending kmacy,  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  all  forms  of  mental  Aveakness — is  almost 
exclusively  employed.  In  adopting  this  arrangement,  a  medical  jmist  must 
take  care  not  to  fall  into  an  error  Avhich  has  been  sometimes  committed— /.e.  of 
pronouncing  a  person  to  be  of  sound  mind  because  his  case  cannot  be  easily 
placed  in  any  one  of  these  four  great  divisions  of  insanity.  This  Avould  be  as 
serious  an  error  as  that  formerly  committed  by  some  laAV-authorities — namely,  of 
giving  restricted  and  incorrect  definitions  of  hmacy,  idiocy,  and  imbecility,  and 
then  contending  that  AAdioever  Avas  not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  imbecile,  according 
to  these  arbitrary  legal  definitions,  must  be  a  person  of  sound  mind. 

A]->pearances  after  death. — In  some  cases  a  medical  practitioner  may  be  re- 
quired to  state  Avhether  certain  appearances  found  in  the  brain  of  a  deceased 
person  do  or  do  not  indicate  the  past  existence  of  insanity  or  imbecility.  Such 
a  question  is  only  likely  to  arise  in  chronic  cases,  in  Avhich  the  past  existence 
of  insanity  from  oral  testimony  may  be  disputed.  (Case  of  Stulz,  Prerog.- 
Court,  1852.)  The  appearances  commonly  met  Avith  on  an  inspection  of  the 
head  are — thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  close  adhesion  of  the  durai 
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mater  (the  liuing-membrane),  with  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  (See  Ilhistrations,  vol.  1, 
p.  629.)  There  is  a  general  fulness  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  -with  re- 
mains of  old  cysts,  hardened  deposits,  or  even  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the 
cerebral  substance.  Inferences  from  the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  the 
brain  must  be  di-awn  with  caution,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  neces- 
sarily indicate  msanity  ;  nevertheless,  such  chronic  changes  must  be  considered 
as  producing  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  mental  functions ;  but  the 
actual  degree  to  which  the  impairment  has  existed  ought  properly  to  be  de- 
termined by  evidence  of  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  deceased  during  life. 
In  a  commiinication  made  by  Dr.  Webster  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
in  April  1855,  there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  appearances  met  with  ia 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  290  insane  patients.  In  226  cases  the  pia 
mater  was  infiltrated ;  in  207  effusion  had  taken  place  in  the  ventricles ;  in. 
184  fidness  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  brain  or  membranes  Avas  observed ;  in 
117  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque ;  in  64  the  colour  o£ 
the  brain  appeared  changed  from  its  natural  hue ;  in  51  the  bloody  point& 
{puncta  crnenta)  were  large  and  numerous  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  medul- 
lary substance ;  whilst  in  40  instances  blood  was  effused,  sometimes  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  within  the  cranium.  This  effusion  had  evidently  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  patients.  From  these  data  it  appears, 
that — first,  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater ;  secondly,  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles ;  and  thi]-dly,  fulness  of  the  cranial  vessels,  are  the  principal  as  also  the 
most  frequent  diseased  alterations  of  structure  observed  in  patients  who  die 
whilst  suffering  under  symptoms  of  mental  disorder. 

As  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  duration  of  the  insanity  is  given,  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  apply  these  results  to  special  instances.  In  35  cases  of  insane  patients, 
who  died  with  the  complication  of  general  paralysis.  Dr.  Morrison  found  the 
most  frequent  lesions  to  have  been — in  18,  unnatiiral  thickness  of  the  skull ; 
in  o3,  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  in  16,  infiltra- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  in  17,  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater;  in  25,. 
vascularity  of  the  convolutions  ;  in  18,  softness  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  35,  effu- 
sion of  serum  into  the  ventricles.  The  appearances  in  the  other  cases  were 
not  very  characteristic.  It  was  observed  that  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases, 
there  was  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull.  ('  Lectures  on  Insanity,' 
p.  480.)  In  the  case  of  Boherts  v.  Kerslake  (Warwick  Aut.  Assizes,  1854), 
the  main  question  was  whether  thickness  of  the  skull,  with  certain  appearances 
in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  did  or  did  not  indicate  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing, as  well  as  insanity  at  the  particular  date  at  which  a  will  was  made.  Dr. 
ConoUy  and  I  considered  tliat  the  appearances  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  testator  was  sane  at  the  time  of  making  his  will.  ('  Journal 
of  Psychological  Med.'  Oct.  1854,  p.  573.)  The  reader  will  find  some  valu- 
able information  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fisher  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37, 
p.  657)  ;  and  in  another  by  Mr.  Eccleston  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  170)  ;  also 
in  some  contributions  to  the  '  Joiu-nal  of  Psychological  Medicine'  (1850,  p. 
521,  and  1851,  pp.  236  and  383),  by  Mr.  Plolmes  Coote.  See  also  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Lectures,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  652 ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Webster, 
'  Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1849,  p.  483  ;  by  Dr.  Farre,  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  533  ;  and  by  Dr.  Hitchman,  in  the  volume  for  1850,  pp.  228,  362,  501. 
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CHAPTER  92. 

INSANITY ITS     HEREDITARY     TRANSMISSION CAUSES     OF     INSANITY FEIGNED 

INSANITY — FEIGNING  OF  MANIA DETECTION  OF  IMPOSTORS — FEIGNED  DEMENTIA 

CASE  OF  LADY  MORDAUNT — STATISTICS  OF  INSANITY. 

Hereditary  transmission. — The  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  has  some- 
times presented  itself  as  a  medico-legal  question  in  relation  to  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  the  insane.  According  to  Chitty,  it  is  an  established  rule  of 
law,  '  that  proof  that  other  members  of  the  same  family  have  decidedly  been 
insane  is  not  admissible  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.'  ('  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1, 
p.  352.)  But  recent  decisions  have  shown  that  this  statement  is  not  correct. 
In  Reg.  v.  Ross  Toucliet  (1844),  in  which  the  accused  was  tried  for  shooting 
a  man,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  Maule,  J.,  held  that  evidence 
that  the  grandfather  had  been  insane  might  be  adduced,  after  it  had  been 
proved  by  medical  testimony  that  such  a  disease  is  often  hereditary  in  a  family. 
It  was  also  admitted  in  Oxford's  case,  the  prisoner  having  been  tried  for 
shooting  at  the  Queen  ('  LaAv  Times,'  Oct.  26,  1844),  and  since  that  date  it 
%^'^jJ^,  has  been  admittad  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  insanity  was  urged  as  a 
tj,iiUC^^^'^'JA,eienQ,e  on  a  charge  of  murder.  In  some  recent  trials  there  has  been  a  ten- 
''*'^'**'^'"*'^ '  dency  to  rely  upon  hereditary  predisposition  as  almost  the  sole  proof  of  in- 
sanity in  the  criminal.  In  the  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds  (post),  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  poisoning  on  an  extensive  scale,  no  evidence  of  intellectual 
insanity  or  of  homicidal  impulse  could  be  found.  There  was  a  motive ; 
an  endeavour  to  fix  the  crime  upon  others ;  great  skill  in  its  j)erpetration ; 
concealment,  Avith  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act,  of  the 
jumishment  attached  to  it ;  and  an  endeavour  to  avoid  this  punishment  by 
a  false  plea  of  pregnancy.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  the  woman  throughout 
was  that  of  a  sane  criminal.  The  jury  found  her  guilty  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  proof  being  furnished  that  many  members  of  her  family  had  suifered  vmder 
insanity  in  some  form,  it  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  some  latent  degree 
of  insanity  in  her  case,  not  discoverable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  examina- 
tion. This  led  to  the  commutation  of  her  sentence  to  confinement  in  an  asylum 
for  life. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
■Queen  hi  1872,  hereditary  taint  Avas  one  of  the  strongest  points  put  forward 
in  the  defence,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court,  and  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tuke  this  youth  was  so  far  insane  as  to  render 
him  irresponsible  for  the  daring  act.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  570.)  This  kind 
of  evidence  has  been  frequently  rejected  in  other  cases,  and  it  is  not  admitted 
in  the  laAv  of  Scotland.     (Gibson^s  case,  Edinburgh,  December  1844.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  on 
Insanity,  that  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  is  frequently  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  through  many  generations.  The  malady  may  not  always  show 
itself  in  such  cases,  because  the  oflfspring  may  pass  through  life  without  being 
exposed  to  any  exciting  cause ;  but  in  general  it  readily  supervenes  from  very 
slight  causes.  M.  Esquirol  has  remarked  that  this  hereditary  taint  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  causes  to  which  insanity  can  be  referred,  especially  as  it 
exists  among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Among  the  poor,  about  one-sixth 
of  all  the  cases  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  transmission ;  and  other  authori- 
ties have  asserted  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  no  other 
cause  can  be  found  for  the  malady.  As  we  might  suppose,  children  that  are 
born  before  insanity  manifests  itself  in  the  parents,  are  less  subject  to  the  dis- 
order than  those  which  are  born  afterwards.    When  one  parent  only  is  insane; 
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there  is  less  tendency  for  the  predisposition  to  be  transmitted  than  when  both 
are  affected  ;  but  according  to  Esquirol,  this  predisposition  is  much  more  readily 
transmitted  through  the  female  than  through  the  male  parent.  Its  transmis- 
sion is  also  more  strikingly  remarked  when  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  in 
several  generations  of  lineal  ancestors ;  and,  like  other  hereditary  maladies,  it 
appears  to  be  subject  to  atavism — i.e.  it  may  disappear  in  one  generation  and 
reappear  in  the  next.  In  the  case  of  Arthur  O'Connor  (supra),  this  was  put 
forward  as  evidence  by  Dr.  Tuke.  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  grandfather,  was 
undoubtedly  insane,  but  the  father  of  the  prisoner  was  not.  In  such  cases 
there  shoiild  be  some  evidence  to  show  that  symptoms  of  insanity  existed  in 
the  persons  charged  with  crime.  Fiu-ther,  the  children  of  drunken  parents, 
of  those  who  have  been  married  late  in  life,  or  who  are  of  blood-relationship, 
are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  insanity  than  children  born  under  other  circum- 
stances. When  insanity  is  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent,  it  ajjpears  often 
about  the  same  age,  under  the  same  form,  and  is  induced  by  the  same  exciting 
cause  in  the  offspring  as  in  the  parent.  This  it  is  proper  for  a  medical  jurist 
to  bear  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases.  (See 
'  Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  264.) 

The  following  instance  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  transmission  in  the  family 
of  a  tailor  occurred  to  Dr.  Millar.  The  wife  of  the  man  had  always  been  an 
epileptic,  and  had  liad  eighteen  children,  of  whom,  at  the  time  to  Avhich  he 
refers,  six  were  living,  all  more  or  less  affected  with  epilepsy  and  congenital 
deficiency ;  six  had  died  at  varicfLis  ages  of  conviilsions,  and  six  were  prema- 
turely born  dead  during  her  own  attacks.  ('  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  57.)  As 
a  rule,  he  considers  that  the  father  transmits  to  the  son,  and  the  mother  to 
the  daughter.  (See  cases  by  Dr.  Liman,  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1865, 
1,  285.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  disposition  to  insanity  prevails  through  families  is 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  truth,  unless  the  information  can  be  obtained  from  some  friend 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  family.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  per- 
sons in  every  station  of  life  are  more  desirous  of  concealment ;  and  relatives 
are  always  ready  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  family  taint.  They  will  admit, 
perhaps,  that  some  member  of  the  family  has  been  a  little  eccentric — nothing 
more  than  that ;  one  has  only  had  a  brain-fever ;  another  delirium  after  her 
confinement,  which  they  say  goes  for  nothing  ;  or  perhaps  it  will  be  admitted 
that  some  child  has  had  congenital  deficiency.  ('  Millar's  Hints  on  Insanity,' 
p.  10.)  Dr.  Millar  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  has  good  reason 
for  believing  that  many  of  the  reputed  attacks  of  brain-fever  have  been  nothing 
more  than  cases  of  acute  mania.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  here- 
ditary taint,  however,  insanity  rarely  manifests  itself  except  when  the  exciting 
causes  leads  to  the  loss  of  natural  sleep. 

Causes  of  Insanity. — The  causes  of  insanity  may  be  either  moral  or  phy- 
sical. A  full  account  of  them,  with  the  relative  numbers  attacked,  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Hawkes.  (See  '  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  666.)  Among  the  ordinary 
causes  may  be  enumerated  severe  domestic  afiliction — loss  of  near  relatives  or 
friends — great  pecuniary  losses — disappointments — long  watching — anxieties 
either  as  to  the  health  of  friends  or  success  in  business — severe  and  long-con- 
tinued mental  exertion — excessive  study — ambition — the  puerperal  state — 
amenorrhoea — masturbation — drunken  habits — ^over- excitement  on  the  subject 
of  religion  or  politics,  and  in  general  all  those  disorders  which  cause  depres- 
sion of  health  and  spirits,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  sleep.  About 
one-third  of  the  existence  of  man  is  passed  in  sleep,  and  this  quiescence  or 
repose  is  as  necessary  to  mental  as  it  is  to  bodily  health.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  insanity  is  extreme  wakefulness.     (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  9.) 
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Blows  on  tlie  head,  accidental  falls,  and  strokes  of  lightning,  have  been  said 
to  operate  as  physical  causes  of  insanity.  It  is  A^ery  probable,  in  reference  to 
these  mechanical  injuries,  that  but  for  an  hereditary  taint  in  the  person  they 
would  not  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  insanity. 

FEIGNED    INSANITY. 

Insanity  is  frequently  feigned  by  persons  accused  of  criminal  offences  in 
order  to  prevent  a  trial,  or  to  procure  an  acquittal  or  a  discharge.  In  the  first; 
place,  when  feigning  is  siispected,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  Avhether  the  person 
has  any  motive  for  pretending  to  be  insane.  In  reference  to  persons  charged 
Avith  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  insanity  is  rarely  assumed  until 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  actual  detection  of  the  criminal. 
No  one  feigns  insanity  merely  to  avoid  suspicion.  In  general,  as  in  most  cases 
of  imposture,  the  part  is  over-acted — the  person  does  either  too  much  or  too 
little,  and  he  betrays  himself  by  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  language  which 
are  never  met  with  in  cases  of  real  insanity.  There  is  commonly  some  pro- 
bable cause  to  which  insanity  may  be  traced,  but  when  the  malady  is  feigned 
there  is  no  apparent  cause  :  in  this  case  the  appearance  of  the  assumed  in- 
sanity is  always  sudden — in  the  real  malady,  tlie  progress  of  an  attack  is  gene- 
rally gradual ;  and  when  the  attack  is  really  sudden,  then  it  will  be  found  to 
be  due  to  some  great  moral  shock  or  other  very  obvious  cause.  We  should 
observe  Avhether  for  some  time  previously  tlTere  has  been  any  marked  change 
of  character  in  the  person,  or  whether  his  conduct,  when  he  had  no  interest 
to  feign,  presented  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  insanity.  Some  difficulty 
may  arise  when  fits  of  eccentricity  or  strangeness  of  character  are  deposed  to 
by  witnesses;  but  these  statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
the  previous  acts  of  the  person  may  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  those 
performed  by  him  in  the  recently  assumed  condition.  A  difficulty  of  this  kind 
rarely  presents  itself",  since  in  an  impostor  no  act  indicative  of  insanity  can  be 
adduced  for  any  antecedent  period  of  his  life  :  it  is  only  after  the  perpetration 
of  a  crime  and  its  detection,  that  any  action  approaching  to  the  habits  of  the 
insane  will  be  met  with.  In  real  insanity  the  person  will  not  admit  that  he  is 
insane ;  in  the  feigned  state  all  his  attempts  are  directed  to  make  you  believe 
that  he  is  mad ;  and  an  impostor  may  be  induced  to  perform  any  act,  if  it  be 
casually  observed  to  another  in  his  hearing  that  the  performance  of  such  an 
act  will  furnish  strong  evidence  of  his  insanity. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  judge,  now  deceased,  for  the  following  note  on 
feigned  insanity  : — "  It  may  be  safely  held  that  a  person  feigning  insanity  will 
rarely  if  ever  try  to  prove  himself  to  be  sane  ;  for  he  runs  the  great  risk  of 
satisfying  others  that  he  is  sane,  a  conclusion  which  he  rarely  desires  to  avoid. 
But  there  is  no  better  proof,  in  general,  that  the  insanity  (supposing  other  evi- 
dence of  it  to  be  strong)  is  real,  than  keen  and  eager  attempts  by  the  accused  to 
prove  that  he  is  sane,  and  strong  and  indignant  remonstrances  against  being 
held  to  be  insane,  although  they  would  protect  him  against  trial  and  punish- 
ment. A  trial  took  place  at  the  Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes,  1873,  in  Avhich  a 
clergyman  was  indicted  for  a  violent  and  improvoked  assault  on  a  policeman. 
When  a  suggestion  was  made  that  liis  conduct  was  that  of  an  insane  person, 
he  protested  strongly  against  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  He 
would  not  allow  this  defence  to  be  set  up  for  him.  His  conduct,  however,  in 
Court,  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  then  of  unsound  mind,  as  well  as  when  he  com- 
mitted the  assault,  and  the  jury  in  spite  of  his  strong  protestations,  acquitted  him 
on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  stated  that  he  had  formerly 
been  confined  as  a  lunatic.  The  conduct  of  an  impostor  would  have  been  the 
reverse  of  this.     In  a  case  which  occiu-red  in  Edinbm-gh  some  years  since,  a 
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doubt  existed  wlietlier  the  person  was  feigning  insanity  or  not.  Those  who 
"were  about  him,  and  had  charge  of  him  in  gaol,  were  satisfied,  from  his  clear- 
jiess  and  apj)arent  coherence,  that  he  ^vas  quite  sane,  and  that  Avhat  he  exhibited 
was  merely  eccentricity  or  simulated  attemps  to  act  as  a  madman.  Insane  he 
■certainly  was,  however,  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  he  fought  the  point  of  his  sanity 
most  bravely  in  Court,  and  made  very  clear  and  quick  remai-ks  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  medical  men,  Avho  had  no  doubt  of  his  insanity.  When  one  phy- 
sician of  great  experience  -with  insane  persons  stated  that  he  thought  him  quite 
incapable  of  giving  information  to  counsel  and  agent  for  conducting  his  defence, 
he  said  instantly,  '  Then  Avhy  did  you  advise  me  to  apply  to,  and  see  counsel 
and  agents  ?  '  " 

Mania  is  perhaps  more  frequently  assumed  than  any  other  form,  because  the 
vulgar  noticta  of  insanity  is,  that  it  is  made  up  of  violent  action  and  vociferous 
and  incoherent  language  :  but  mania  rarely  comes  on  suddenly,  or  without  some 
obvious  cause.  A  maniacal  patient  is  also  equally  furious  by  day  and  night, 
while  an  impostor  is  obliged  to  rest  after  his  violent  exertions.  Dr.  Burrows 
recommends  that  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  expression  of  the  eye. 
The  mobility  of  the  features  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  imagination  is  vivid  ;  but 
when  every  feature  may  vary,  or  be  kept  under  control  and  be  steady,  the 
eye  will  still  indicate  the  erring  thought — its  expression  cannot  be  easily  as- 
sumed. There  is  about  the  eyes  in  mania  a  restlessness  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention  ;  the  patient  sleeps  biit  little,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed — an 
impostor  sleeps  on  as  soundly  as  a  healthy  person.  The  violence  of  a  maniac 
continiies  whether  he  is  alone  or  not,  while  the  impostor  acts  his  part  only 
when  he  thinks  he  is  observed  :  hence  the  impostor  may  be  detected  by  Avatch- 
ing  him  when  he  is  not  aware  that  an  eye  is  directed  upon  him. 

In  investigating  a  case,  some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  assumed 
insanity  commonly  appears  suddenly  and  without  probable  cause ;  but  Avhile 
this  may  be  alloAved  to  have  a  general  influence  in  forming  a  medical  opinion, 
it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  commission  of  a  crime  has  some- 
times suddenly  led  to  an  attack  of  mania  in  a  previously  sane  person.  Dr.  Pagan 
has  related  a  singidar  instance  of  this  kind.  Two  men  were  committed  to  prison 
on  a  charge  of  theft,  and  the  officers  requested  a  poor  man,  Avho  was  a  shoe- 
maker, to  assist  them  in  conveying  the  prisoners.  This  man  took  a  gun  Avith. 
Mm  for  better  security.  Dming  the  journey  one  of  the  prisoners  leaped  from 
the  cart  and  ran  off.  The  officers  called  to  their  assistant  to  fire,  and  he,  think- 
ing himself  warranted  to  do  so  by  their  order,  fired,  and  Avounded  the  prisoner 
severely  in  the  back  and  loins.  The  man  Avho  fired  the  gun  Avas  himself  im- 
mediately committed  to  gaol  as  a  criminal,  and  this  event  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  he  became  violently  maniacal,  but  it  A\'as  supposed  that  he 
■was  only  feigning  insanity.  When  scarcely  recovered  he  Avas  tried  for  the  of- 
fence, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  ('  Med.  Jur.  of 
Ins.'  p.  82.)  This  case  proves  that  a  person  may  really  be  attacked  Avith  mania 
Tinder  circumstances  in  Avhich  a  justifiable  suspicion  Avould  be  likely  to  arise 
that  he  Avas  feigning. 

The  feigning  of  vionomania  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty :  it  Avould  be 
•easily  susceptible  of  detection.  As  in  mania  the  part  Avould  be  overacted,  and 
an  impostor  Avould  thus  betray  himself.  Dementia  is  more  easily  feigned  : — 
in  general  this  state  comes  on  sloAvly,  and  is  obviously  dependent  on  organic 
•changes,  as  old  age,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia  ;  or  it  is  a  consequence 
•of  recurrent  mania  or  monomania.  As  this  form  of  insanity  consists  in  an 
■entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  so  the  discoA^ery  of  any  connected  ideas, 
reasoning  or  reflection,  either  by  language,  Avriting,  or  gestures,  Avould  at  once 
shoAV  that  the  case  Avas  not  one  of  real  dementia.  Idioctj  and  Imhecility  could 
iiardly  be  feigned  successfully,  because  these  are  states  of  congenital  defici- 
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ency,  i.e.  they  must  have  existed  from  birth.  Hence  it  woiilcl  be  easy  to  show, 
by  reference  to  the  antecedent  life  of  a  person,  Avhether  he  has  or  has  not  always^ 
been  such  as  he  represents  himself.     There  is  another  fact  "worthy  of  notice. 
An  impostor  cannot  long  maintain  his  part.   If  the  case  is  really  of  long  dura- 
tion without  material  change  in  symptoms  and  conduct,  it  is  more  likely  to  be' 
one  of  real  than  of  feigned  insanity.    The  difficult  cases  of  feigned  insanity  are- 
really  limited  to  those  forms  of  the  malady  Avhich  are  liable  to  attack  a  person 
suddenly.     But  for  a  sudden  attack  of  real  insanity  there  should  always  be 
some  obvious  cause  : — the  non-existence  of  this,  with  the  presence  of  a  strong- 
motive  for  deception,  Avill  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  malady  has  been  assumed. 
The  following  case  of  feigned  insanity  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  London 
some  years  since.     A  married  woman  aged  fifty  was  charged  with  uttering  a 
forged  cheque :   she  had  craftily  procured  the  signature  of  a  person  under  a 
false  pretence,  and  then  forged  his  name  to  the  cheque.     When  required  to- 
plead  she  made  no  answer,  and  appeared  imconscious  of  the  question.     She 
took  up  some  flowers  placed  in  the  dock,  and  crumbled  them  in  her  fingers, 
which  Avere  in  continual  motion.     She  stared  wildly  at  times,  changing  her 
position — turned  her  back  on  the  Court — muttered  indistinct  exclamations, 
and  made  a  humming  noise.     She  was  placed  under  some  restraint  in  order  to- 
prevent  her  from  jumjsing  out  of  the  dock.     The  first  question  which  the  jury 
was  directed  to  try,  was  whether  she  Avas  of  '  sound  mind  or  not,' — it  being  a. 
rule  of  law  that  no  insane  person  can  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  criminal  charge. 
Evidence  was  then  adduced  to  prove  that  at  previous  periods  of  her  life  she 
had  used  incoherent  language  and  was  strange  in  her  conduct.     It  was  alsa 
shown  that  her  mother,  aimt,  and  sister  had  been  insane.    Dr.  Umns  deposed 
that  at  first  he  thought  the  prisoner  was  feigning,  for  she  appeared  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  plea  of  insanity ;  biit  when  he  heard  that  other- 
members  of  her  family  had  had  the  disease,  he  was  induced  to  think  her  insane- 
and  therefore  not  accountable  for  her  actions.    Another  medical  witness,  who- 
had  attended  her  family  professionally,  and  had  known  the  prisoner  long,  thought 
she  Avas  not  insane,  although  he  alloAvedthat  the  apprehension  of  a  criminal  charge- 
might  bring  on  an  attack  of  insanity  in  a  mind  subject  to  aberration.     Other 
AAdtnesses  deposed  that  they  had  never  observed  any  acts  of  insanity  about  her; 
and  it  Avas  further  proved  that  she  Avas  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  method  of 
drawing  and  prociu'ing  money  on  bills.     When  arrested  she  tried  to  escape- 
fi'om  the  officer,  and  to  conceal  the  money  Avhich  she  had  prociired  by  means- 
of  the  forged  cheqiie.     The  surgeon  of  the  gaol  thought  she  Avas  feigning ;  he 
visited  her  daily,  and  he  observed  that  her  manner  Avas  changed  so  soon  as  she 
saw  him.  "^Vhen  asked  Avhat  counsel  she  AA^ould  employ,  she  returned  a  rational 
ansAver,  saying  that  '  others  Avould  take  care  of  that : '  Avhen  charged  Avith  feign -^ 
ing  she  made  no  observation.     She  put  on  a  Avild  look  when  she  kncAv  that 
she  was  observed,  but  Avhen  privately  Avatched  her  behaviour  Avas  like  that  of 
a  rational  person :   she  generally  slept  soundly.     The  jury  found  that  she 
Avas  of  sound  mind  ;  she  was  then  called  on  to  plead  to  the  charge,  but  she 
refused — a  circumstance   rarely  observed  in  the  conduct  of  a  really  insane 
person  ;   she  Avas  tried,  and  foiind  guilty.  There  coiild  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  Avoman  Avas  an  impostor,  and  that  she  feigned  insanity  Avell  knoAving 
Avhat  Avould  be  the  result  of  the  plea,  if  admitted.     Two  circimistances  rather- 
tended  to  complicate  the  case:   1st,  the  proof  of  hereditary  predisposition ;: 
and  2ndly,  her  assumed  silence,  Avhereby  she  did  not  easily  betray  herself.    In 
regard  to  hereditary  predisposition,  although  valuable  as  collateral  evidence,  it 
cannot  of  course  be  alloAved  to  outAveigh  general  facts  indicative  of  perfect, 
sanity.     This  case  proA^es  the  fallacy  Avhich  is  liable  to  arise  from  the  unre- 
stricted admission  of  such   evidence.     AVith    regard  to    the  taciturnity  or 
'  silence,'  there  is  no  symptom  moi-e  easily  assumed.     A  person  has  only  to 
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keep  the  mouth  shut  and  not  heed  the  questioner,  and  this  requires  but  little 
art  or  exertion.  It  is  also  easy  to  stare  wildly  and  put  on  an  aspect  of  uncon- 
scioiisness.  Observation  of  the  countenance,  especially  of  the  eyes,  Avhile 
others  are  conversing  on  matters  affecting  the  reputed  criminal,  will  showAvhe- 
ther  there  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  said  in  his  presence 
or  ndt;  Dr.  Stahmann  has  pointed  out,  with  respect  to  the  simulation  of  the 
dirty  habits  of  the  insane,  that  an  impostor  will  be  dirty  in  his  cell  or  bed  but 
rarely  in  his  person,  Avhile  in  real  insanity  the  patient  is  usually  dirty  in  both. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,430.) 

If  the  person  can  Avrite,  he  might  be  induced  to  draw  up  an  account  of  him- 
self, which  Avould  certainly  indicate  the  real  state  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Marce  has 
shown  that  in  the  different  forms  of  real  insanity  the  Avriting  presents  charac- 
ters Avhich  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,379.) 

There  is  one  simple  rule  to  be  followed  in  an  examination.  We  should  never 
prejudge  the  case,  orgoAvith  a  set  piu-pose  to  find  proofs  of  sanity  or  insanity 
in  accordance  Avith  the  vicAVS  of  those  Avho  consult  us.  As  Dr.  Wilson  advises, 
in  reference  to  the  detection  of  malingerers,  Ave  should  receive  and  weigh  every 
statement  Avith  due  care  and  attention,  so  as  to  protect  the  patient  against  un- 
just suspicions,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  his  confidence.  ('  Lancet,'  1872, 
1,  93.)  Dr.  Born,  of  Gorlitz,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  question  of 
simulation  Avas  raised,  but  he  affirmed,  after  a  minute  investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  it  was  really  a  case  of  monomania.  (Casper's  '  Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1865,  2,  308.) 

At  the  LeAves  Winter  Assizes,  Dec.  1856  {Reg.  v.  Ball),  the  prisoner,  a 
ticket-of -leave  convict,  Avas  convicted  of  housebreaking,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  transportation.  The  case  of  this  man  shows  hoAv  easily  medical  practi- 
tioners Avho  have  had  but  little  experience  of  insanity,  may  be  deceived  by 
skilful  impostors.  After  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  to  gaol  he  simulated 
madness  so  successfully  that  he  deceived  three  of  the  visiting  justices  and  tAvo 
medical  men  ;  and  a  certificate  Avas  about  to  be  signed  for  the  removal  of  the 
supposed  unfortunate  lunatic  to  an  asylum,  when  the  deception  Avas  discovered 
by  the  impostor  having  made  a  confidant  of  one  of  his  felloAv-prisoners.  He 
had  been  convicted  of  robbery  at  Leicester  in  1851,  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  transportation :  he  Avas  sent  to  Millbanlc  Prison,  Avhere  he  feigned  in- 
sanity and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  medical  officers  there  :  they  certified  that 
he  was  a  lunatic,  and  he  Avas  accordingly  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
Avhere  he  remained  tAvo  years  ;  he  subsequently  received  a  ticket-of-leave.  For 
a  singular  case  in  Avhich  a  verdict  Avas  returned  against  strong  medical  evidence 
of  alleged  insanity,  see  'Lancet,'  January  18,  1845,  p.  70.  See  also  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  49  ;  '  Jour.  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  277  ;  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1829,  2,  366,  377  ;  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.  1847,  2,  230  ;  and  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift,'  Jan.  and  April  1864,  pp.  50  and  225. 

Among  modern  cases  in  which  that  form  of  insanity  knoAvn  as  dementia 
was  alleged  to  have  been  feigned  is  that  of  Lady  JMordaunt  {Mordaunt  v. 
3Iordaunt,  Divorce  Court,  February  1870).  In  consequence  of  a  confession 
made  by  this  lady  soon  after  her  confinement  that  she  had  committed  adultery 
with  certain  persons,  her  husband  took  proceedings  against  her  for  a  divorce. 
At  the  date  at  Avhich  she  Avas  served  Avith  notice  of  the  Avrit,  the  30th  April 
1869,  it  Avas  alleged  that  she  Avas  insane,  and  that  fi'om  mental  incapacity  she 
was  unfit  or  unable  to  instruct  an  attorney  for  her  defence.  On  the  part  of  the 
husband,  it  Avas  alleged  that  she  Avas  really  fit  and  competent,  and  that  the  state 
of  insanity  Avas  assumed  in  order  to  aA'oid  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial.  ('  The 
Mordaunt  Divorce  Case,  Official  Eeport,'  1870,  p.  108.) 

Lady  Mordaunt  was  confined  on  the  28th  Feb.  1869,  and  on  the  9th  March 
she  informed  her  husband  that  the  child  Avas  not  his.     He  treated  this  state- 
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ment  at  first  as  a  delusion,  but  from  some  circumstances  which  afterwards  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  nurse  who  remained  with 
her  a  month  stated  in  her  evidence  that  she  had  not  observed  the  least  appear- 
ance of  insanity  about  her.  Mr.  Orford,  who  attended  her  in  her  confinement, 
and  until  the  18th  March  following,  deposed  that  there  ^vere  no  symptoms  of 
puerperal  mania  or  of  fever,  and  there  were  no  delusions.  He  considered  her 
to  be  shamming  on  Monday,  the  8th  INIarch,  after  her  confinement,  and  more 
or  less  from  that  time  until  the  13th  May.  The  only  symptoms  exhibited 
were  silence  and  a  fixed  look.  This  witness  saw  her  at  Worthing  on  the  10th 
July.  There  was  nothing  then  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  she  Avas  not  in  her 
senses.  There  was  no  sign  of  madness  about  her  at  any  time.  He  had  seen 
her  recently.  Her  present  state  is  that  of  a  mind  altogether  gone.  She  cannot 
apprehend  anything  that  is  said  to  her.     ('  Rep.'  p.  86.) 

Dr.  Jones,  another  medical  man,  saw  her  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th,  and 
up  to  the  2Gth  of  March,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  puerperal  mania  or 
any  sign  that  she  was  suffering  from  insanity.  He  saw  her  twice  in  April  (on 
the  26th).  Her  mind  was  sane,  and  she  answered  questions  rationally  and 
reflectively.  He  saw  her  on  the  12th  May,  and  he  believed  her  then  to  be 
generally  sane.  He  again  saw  her  on  the  lOfch  July.  He  could  with  diflSculty 
get  any  answers  to  his  questions,  but  when  he  did,  they  were  rational.  He 
saw  her  a  few  days  ago.  He  could  get  no  answer  to  a  question.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  hearthrug.     He  then  thought  that  her  mind  was  impaired. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  who  was  called  as  an  expert,  said  there  was  no  evidence 
of  puerperal  mania  following  the  confinement,  and  there  Avas  an  absence  of 
insanity  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  two  preceding  Avitnesses.  He  saAV  Lady 
Mordaunt  tAvice  in  December  3  869,  and  he  saAV  no  symptom  in  her  Avhich  might 
not  easily  have  been  feigned ;  but  he  Avould  not  go  further  than  that.  As- 
suming that  she  Avas  not  feigning,  the  appearances  might  be  those  of  dementia. 

[The  evidence  for  the  petitioner  thus  tended  to  shoAv  that  from  the  date  of 
the  confinement  until  December  1869  there  Avas  nothing  to  prove  that  Lady 
Mordaunt  Avas  insane  or  incapable  of  exercising  her  mind.] 

On  the  other  side,  evidence  Avas  adduced  to  shoAV  that  Lady  Mordaunt  Avas 
incompetent.  Three  Avomen  Avho  had  acted  as.  attendants  from  the  17th  May 
to  the  31  st  August  and  subsequent  dates  deposed  to  certain  filthy  habits  incon- 
sistent Avith  sanit3^  She  destroyed  her  clothes,  and  there  Avas  a  Avant  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

Dr.  Priestley  saAV  her  on  the  °6th.  May,  with  Sir  J.  Alderson  and  Dr.  Tuke. 
She  Avas  taciturn.  She  made  no  reply  to  questions.  On  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  May,  Dr.  Priestley  again  saAV  her  tAvice  Avith  Dr.  Gull.  They  agreed  she 
was  of  unsound  mind,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  her  own  affairs.  Her 
memory  Avas  almost  annihilated.  She  could  be  made  to  understand  only  the 
simplest  things.  Dr.  Priestley  certified  that  she  Avas  '  suffering  from  puei'peral 
insanity  accompanied  by  delusions,'  one  of  them  being  that  she  Avas  still  mis- 
tress of  her  oAvn  house,  Avhen  her  husband,  Sir  Charles,  had  permanently  left 
her.  ('  Rep.'  p.  14.)  Dr.  Tuke  saAV  her  with  the  former  Avitness  on  the  6th  May. 
He  thought  her  suffering  from  puerperal  insanity  tending  to  dementia.  Neither  . 
of  these  Avitnesses  had  seen  her  since  that  date.  Sir  James  Alderson  saAV  her 
on  the  6th  May.  His  conclusion  Avas  that  she  Avas  then  of  unsound  mind.  He 
again  saw  her  at  Worthing  Avith  Dr.  Gull  on  the  3rd  July.  She  had  a  vacant 
look,  a  fixed  attitude,  and  scarcely  gave  a  rational  ansAver  to  any  question.  Sir 
J.  Simpson  saAV  her  on  the  14th  April  (1869)  and  in  February  1870.  He 
found  her  fearfully  insane,  a  mere  Avreck  and  ruin  of  the  mind,  but  in  good 
bodily  health.  In  his  opinion  she  was  utterly  insane,  and  the  insanity  had 
commenced  before  her  confinement.  In  his  vieAv  it  Avas  a  case  of  j^uerperal  in- 
sanity, in  Avhich  state  self-accusations  of  impropriety  Avere  common.     Sir  W. 
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Gull  saw  her  first  in  May  1869,  and  several  times  subseqiientlj.  Slie  had 
no  '  mental  comprehension,  and  rarely  uttered  two  consecutive  sentences.' 
Saw  her  last  in  January  1870.  '  She  was  incapable  of  mind.'  The  symptoms 
he  saw  might  have  arisen  from  any  form  of  insanity.  Some  cheques  were 
shown  to  this  witness  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  most  recent,  were, 
he  said,  reasonably  drawn  and  carefully  filled  up.  He  considered  the  question 
of  simulation,  but  could  not  arrive  at  an  affirmative  conclusion.  The  strongest 
evidence  against  simidation  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  uniformity  of  her  condi- 
tion and  her  incapacity  to  take  in  ideas.  Dr.  George  Burrows  saw  her  Avith 
Dr.  Reynolds  on  the  10th  July  at  Worthing  at  the  request  of  Sir  C.  Mordaunt's 
solicitor,  and  in  company  with  her  medical  attendants,  Messrs.  Orford  and 
Jones.  He  concluded  she  was  then  unable  to  give  instructions  to  a  legal 
adviser.  She  would  only  answer  repeated  questions.  He  thought  her  mind 
had  been  progressively  deteriorating,  and  that  she  was  then  in  a  state  of 
dementia.  Dr.  R.  Reynolds  put  questions,  but  had  to  repeat  them  several  times 
before  obtaining  answers.  He  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  He  had 
seen  her  since  several  times  under  an  order  of  the  Court.  He  thought  there 
Avas  either  extreme  disease  or  extreme  shamming,  and  after  all  he  had  seen  he 
thought  the  former.  He  tried  to  detect  simulation,  but  never  saw  any  breach 
in  her  demeanour.  In  answer  to  the  Court  he  said,  '  It  is  an  unusual  case,  and 
there  are  some  points  of  contradiction  in  it,  such  as  the  amount  of  intelligence 
shown  up  to  a  certain  point  coupled  Avith  the  uncleanliness  Avhich  is  generally 
confined  to  extreme  cases  of  dementia.  She  can  play  an  air  and  sometimes 
ansAver  sensibly  on  common  things,  and  can  Avrite  letters.  It  was  this  incon- 
sistency Avhich  for  some  time  made  him  doubtful.'     ('  Rep.'  p.  18.) 

Dr.  Wood,  Avho  Avas  appointed  by  the  Coiu-t,  saAV  her  on  the  18th  Sept.,  and 
considered  that  she  Avas  then  '  suffering  from  an  arrest  of  mental  poAver,  not 
strictly  imbecility  or  dementia.  '  It  is  impossible  that  any  human  being  should 
have  carried  out  such  a  system  of  deception  such  as  that  suggested  by  the 
petitioner.  Lady  Mordaunt's  conduct  Avas  invariably  consistent;  Avhereas  the 
most  practised  artist  would  have  been  betrayed  into  tripping.  Simulation  Avould 
have  been  betrayed  by  inconsistencies.  Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  during 
pregnancy,  at  confinement,  or  during  lactation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
more  or  less  progressive.  It  is  possible  that  Lady  INIordaunt,  though  suffering 
from  mania,  Avas  sane  at  the  time  of  and  after  her  confinement.' 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  30th  April  the  respon- 
dent Avas  totally  tmfit  to'  instruct  her  attorney,  and  had  teen  unfit  ever  since. 

In  reference  to  this  remarkable  case  it  Avill  be  perceived  that  the  medical 
Avitnesses  on  both  sides  agreed  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  for  some  time 
previously  Lady  Mordaimt  Avas  of  unsound  mind,  but  her  mental  condition  from, 
the  date  of  her  confinement  to  the  30th  April  Avas  left  untouched  by  the  ver- 
dict, and  can  noAV  be  only  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  medical  evidence. 
The  Avitnesses,  acting  as  attendants,  Avho  gaA'e  evidence  of  her  filthy  habits  and 
her  unreasonable  conduct,  came  after  this  date,  and  therefore  could  throAv  no 
light  upon  her  mental  condition.  Until  after  this  date,  no  reasonable  motiA'e 
could  be  suggested  for  her  feigning  insanity.  There  Avas  then  a  strong  motive 
for  preventing  a  public  exposure  by  trial.  It  Avas  in  the  three  weeks  folloAV- 
ing  this  date,  during  Avhich  she  had  to  answer  the  citation  serA^ed  upon  her, 
that  she  Avas  seen  and  examined  by  the  greater  number  of  scientific  experts. 

The  medical  opinions  giA^en  by  them  regai'ding  her  condition  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May  are  conflicting.  At  this  time  Mr.  Orford,  her  iisual 
medical  attendant,  observed  nothing  the  matter  Avith  her  mind,  and  believed  that 
she  Avas  shamming.  Mr.  Jones,  another  medical  attendant,  agreed  in  this  vieAV, 
and  said  that  her  state  was  inconsistent  Avith  any  kind  of  mania  he  ever  saAv. 
Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  as  an  expert,  confirmed  these  gentlemen  in  their  opinion  that 
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the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  puerperal  insanity.  Dr.  Priestley,  Avho  first  sa\\r 
her  nine  weeks  after  her  confinement,  thought  she  was  then  suffering  froroi 
puerperal  insanity  with  catalepsy  :  Dr.  Tuke, — from  puerperal  insanity  tend- 
ing to  dementia  and  from  catalepsy.  Sir  J.  Simpson  saw  her  six  weeks  after 
her  confinement,  and  considered  her  to  be  '  utterly  insane.'  Sir  W.  Gull  thought 
that  her  symjjtoms  might  arise  from  any  form  of  insanity.  Dr.  Burrows  (in 
July)  thought  she  was  in  a  state  of  dementia.  Dr.  E.  Eeynolds  said  it  was  a 
case  of  extreme  disease  or  extreme  shamming.  He  could  not  detect  simula- 
tion. Mr.  Harris,  a  surgeon  of  Worthing,  saw  her  in  May  (May  22),  and 
attributed  her  condition  to  puerperal  mania.  Mr.  Hughes  (Aug.  25)  thought 
her  case  Avas  one  of  2:)uerperal  mania.  She  had  no  mind  or  memory,  and  Avas 
imable  to  couA'erse.  Dr.  Wood  (September)  said  that  she  Avas  suffering  from 
an  arrest  of  mental  poAver,  not  strictly  imbecility  or  dementia. 

The  learned  judge,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  put  aside  all  these  conflicting 
medical  opinions.  '  He  did  not  know  a  more  difficult  definition  to  express  in 
Avords  than  that  of  insanity.'  .  .  .  There  Avas,  he  thought,  as  much  variety  in 
mental  as  in  physical  disorder.  Instead  of  asking  them  to  say  Avhether  the  lady 
Avas  mad  or  insane,  he  Avould  Avish  them  to  consider  Avhether  she  was  or  Avas  not 
in  such  a  state  of '  mental  disorder,'  as  to  prevent  her  giving  instructions.  They 
found  in  the  afl5rmative. 

The  subject  of  the  simulation  of  insanity  has  been  well  treated  by  Dr.. 
Laurent  ('Ann  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  460).  He  places  great  stress  on  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  physiognomy  of  the  insane,  Avhich  cannot  be  simulated,  and  in. 
the  absence  of  sleep,  generally  so  characteristic  of  insanity,  and  not  observed  in 
the  impostor.  He  advises  the  complete  isolation  of  the  person,  Avith  dail}^ 
Avatching,  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  method  Avhich  seldom  fails  to  detect  the  impo- 
sition, Avhile  it  cannot  injure  the  really  insane.  One  remarkable  circumstance  he' 
points  out,  namely,  the  influence  of  feigning  insanity  on  the  feigner.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  persons  Avho  have  for  some  days  or  Aveeks  jDretended  that  they 
Avere  insane  have  become  in  the  end  really  insane.  In  support  of  this  view 
he  quotes  the  cases  of  tAvo  sailors  Avho  had  feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape 
imprisonment  in  the  hulks.  The  imposture  Avas  at  first  croAvned  with  success^ 
but  in  the  end  it  had  an  unfortunate  result,  for  they  became  really  mad.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  462.) 

The  impostor  must  be  ever  on  the  AA^atch  that  he  does  not  fail  on  any  one 
point.  This  creates  a  great  strain  on  the  mind,  and  Avith  the  anxiety  attend- 
ant on  the  maintenance  of  such  an  imj)osition  at  all  times  and  imder  all  cir- 
cumstances he  may  suffer  from  cei-ebral  exhaustion  AA'ith  its  Avorst  consequences. 

Statistics  of  insanity. — The  tables  of  Esquirol  shoAV  that  the  age  at  which 
insanity  most  commonly  attacks  persons  is  thirty  ;  it  rarely  makes  its  appear- 
ance beloAv  the  age  of  tAventy,  or  above  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  Limacy  for  1850, 
there  were  in  that  year  under  their  supervision,  in  England  and  Wales,  15,079 
Itmatics — namely,  7,074  males  and  8,005  females.  Of  these,  11,305  belonged 
to  the  paiiper  class ;  and  of  the  Avhole  of  the  number,  7,140  Avere  confined  in 
asylums.  By  their  report,  dated  March  1856,  it  appears  that  on  January  1, 
1856,  the  total  number  of  lunatics  amounted  to  20,764 — namely,  9,701  males 
and  11,063  females.  Of  these,  20,643  are  thus  accounted  for — there  Avere  in 
asjdums,  13,823  ;  in  hospitals,  1,628;  in  metropolitan  licensed  houses,  2,591  ; 
and  in  provincial  licensed  houses,  2,601.  On  January  1,  1861,  there  Avere 
24,845  insane  persons  confined  in  asylimas,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  on  January  1,  1862,  the  number  Avas  26,200 ;  and  on 
Jan.  1 ,  1864,  the  numbers  had  risen  to  28,285  in  asylums,  private  and  public  ; 
and  16,410  in  Avorkhouses  or  lodged  as  boarders,  making  in  all  44,695  persons 
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o£  unsound  mind.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  insane  in  gaols — of  Chancery  patients 
living  out  of  asylums,  and  cases  kept  out  of  view  for  private  reasons.  ( '  Med.  Gaz .' 
yol.  46,  p.  269.    See  also  '  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,'  1850,  p.  111.) 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1872  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  insane  persons  imder  care  on  the  1st  January  of  that  year  was  58,040, 
being  an  increase  of  1,885  on  the  year  1871.  On  the  1st  January  1862  the 
total  niunber  of  insane  persons  registered  amounted  to  44,695,  making  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  (1862-72)  of  13,945.  The  proportion  to  1,000  of  the 
population  was  in  1862  2"02,  in  1872  2-54.  For  further  statistical  information 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  vahiable  paper  on  the  Criminal  Lunatics  of  England, 
by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  382),  and  the  '  Statistique 
Generale  des  Alienes  de  1854  et  1866,'  by  M.  Legoyt  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 
1,  191  and  453). 


CHAPTER   93. 


MEDICO-LEGAL    QUESTIOKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSANE IMPOSITION  OF  RESTRAINT 

ILLEGAL  IMPOSITION  OF  RESTRAINT VIOLENCE  OF  TEMPER — CERTIFICATES  OF 

INSANITY RULES    FOR    THE    DISCHARGE    OF    LUNATICS. 

Among  the  questions  which  may  come  before  a  medical  jurist  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  insanity  are  the  following  : — A  practitioner  may  be  required  to 
say  whether  a  person  affected  with  the  malady  should  or  should  not  be  confined 
in  a  lunatic  asylum, — whether  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by 
interdiction,  or  whether  he  be  so  completely  ciu-ed  of  his  malady  as  to  justify 
his  liberation  from  confinement.  Then  again  medical  evidence  may  go  far  to 
determine  whether  a  will  or  deed  executed  by  an  alleged  hmatic  should  be  set 
aside ;  whether  a  marriage-contract  or  debt  should  be  annulled  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  a  criminal  act  was  committed  by  a  person  while  labouring  imder  in- 
sanity— a  question  involving  either  the  life  or,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
perpetual  imprisonment  of  a  person  accused  of  crime. 

Imposition  of  restraint. — By  restraint  in  a  legal  sense  we  are  to  imderstand 
the  placing  of  attendants  to  Avatch  or  control  the  actions  of  an  alleged  lunatic, 
or  his  forcible  removal  fi-om  friends  or  relatives  with  or  without  the  confine- 
ment of  his  person  by  physical  force.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  will 
justify  a  practitioner  in  applying  restraint  to  the  insane  ?  The  law  has  given 
great  power  in  this  respect  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but,  owing 
to  certain  abiises,  the  power  has  been  of  late  years  much  restricted  by  various 
Acts  of  the  Legislature.  Most  medico-legal  writers  agree  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  ordering  restraint  except  when,  from  symptoms  Avitnessed  by  our- 
selves, we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  lunatic  xvill  injure  himself  or 
others  in  person  or  property.  It  is  not  then  sufllicient  to  seek  merely  for  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  some  delusion.,  biit  to  determine  hoAv  far  that  delu- 
sion, if  present,  affects  conduct.  Unless  the  delusion  be  such  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  patient's  own  interests  or  those  of  others  may  be  damaged 
by  his  insane  conduct,  careful  superintendence  will  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  closest  restraint.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  44,  p.  1061.)  The  act  of  resorting  to  severe  restraint  on  all  occasions 
has  been  justified  on  the  principle  that  it  may  tend  to  the  cure  of  a  patient 
by  removing  his  delusion.  In  this  point  of  view  the  subject  has  reference  to 
medical  practice  and  not  to  legal  medicine.  It  may  be  lu'ged  Avith  more 
plausibility,  that  by  withholding  restraint  in  incipient  cases,  mischief  may  be 
done  by  the  lunatic  to  himself  or  others,  and  that  then  it  Avill  be  too  late  to 
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interfere ;  but  even  here  proper  superintendence  will  render  close  confinement 
iinnecessary. 

The  legal  rule  for  the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  a  person  Avhich  restraint 
always  implies  has  been  thus  stated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephen  : — '  There  is  a  normal 
state  in  which  all  human  creatures  act  on  the  same  princi^ales,  and  the  general 
meaning  of  sanity  is,  that  the  person  conducts  himself  in  this  normal  manner ; 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  that 
he  has  objects  in  view  in  his  actions,  and  that  he  regulates  his  conduct  Avith 
reference  to  them  and  to  the  general  considerations  which  affect  matters  of 
that  class.'    ('  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  pp.  87  et  seq.) 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that, 
before  he  employs  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  law  to  confine  a  person 
who  is  said  to  be  mad,  he  should  have  well  in  his  mind  what  lawyers  imply 
by  the  term  '  madness  '  in  a  practical  sensel  As  defined  by  Mr.  Stephen,  it 
means  conduct  of  a  certain  character — not,  as  is  usually  interpreted  by  medical 
men,  a  certain  disease  of  the  brain  the  existence  of  which  is  siDCculative,  but 
one  of  the  effects  of  which,  i:^  present,  is  to  produce  such  conduct.  In  exa- 
mining an  alleged  lunatic,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  he  should -or 
should  not  be  placed  in  confinement,  his  conduct  must  therefore  be  compared 
with  that  of  other  men  in  a  normal  state  ;  and  here,  in  order  to  constitute 
sane  behaviour,  we  must  look  for  a  generic  and  not  for  a  specific  resemblance. 
Any  degree  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  folly  is  perfectly  consistent  Avith  sane  con- 
duct in  a  legal  sense.  The  power  of  restraint  is  not  intended  to  be  applied 
to  such  cases  as  these';  they  are  properly  mider  certain  circumstances  amen- 
able to  the  criminal  law.  An  ignorant,  vicious,  or  foolish  man  may  do  a 
gi'eat  amount  of  mischief,  but  he  has  a  liberty  of  choice  and  freedom  of  action ; 
and  if  from  folly  or  depravity  he  selects  a  bad  course,  he  is  not  therefore  in- 
sane, but  is  as  much  responsible  for  his  actions  as  a  sane  man  who  prefers  a 
good  course.  Such  a  man  should  not  be  treated  as  a  lunatic  or  confined  in  an 
asylum  under  a  medical  certificate.  It  may  be  sometimes  difKcult  to  define 
the  line  which  separates  acts  of  depravity  from  those  of  insanity ;  but  medical 
men  have  not  been  in  many  cases  sufficiently  cautious  in  endeavouring  to 
make  a  distinction.  Lawyers  look  closely  to  conduct  as  a  ground  of  inter- 
ference with  joersonal  liberty :  the  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  be  inconsis- 
tent Avith  the  usual  behaviour  of  a  normally  sane  person  placed  under  similar 
circumstances. 

In  examining  a  person  proposed  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  Ave  must  take 
€are  not  to  confound  acts  depending  on  violence  of  temper  Avith  those  Avhich 
proceed  from  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  man  may  have  ahvays  had  a  violent 
temper,  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  aggravation;  but  this  condition  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  mental  disease.  In  order  to  determine  Avhether  the  acts  of 
a  person  be  due  to  violent  temper  or  insanity,  it  Avill  be  proper  to  ascertain 
Avhat  may  have  been  his  natural  habits.  The  great  feature  of  insanity  is 
change  of  cliaracter — a  man  Avho  is  really  insane  is  different  from  Avhat  he  has 
p)reviously  been;  but  it  may  be  proved  of  a  violent-tempered  man  that  he  has 
always  been  the  same.  The  greatest  abuses  of  the  restraint-system  have  been 
chiefly  observed  in  respect  to  monomania,  Avhere  persons  have  been  forcibly 
imprisoned  and  confined  in  their  persons,  because  they  entertained  some  absurd 
delusions,  over  Avliich,  hoAveA'er,  they  had  so  great  a  poAver  of  control  as  to 
I'ender  it  someAvhat  difficult  even  for  a  shrcAA'd  and  experienced  examiner  to 
detect  them.  When  at  last,  after  many  hours'  cross-examination,  the  existence 
of  a  delusion  has  been  made  apparent,  the  result  has  been  looked  upon  as  fur- 
nishing matter  for  triumph  and  exultation;  but,  as  L>r.  Conolly  justly  remarks, 
one  point  in  these  cases  apjiears  to  have  been  Avholly  lost  sight  of,  namely, 
What  possible  injury  could  have  resulted  to  the  patient  or  his  friends  from 
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the  existence  of  a  delusion  over  which  he  had  snch  complete  control  and  mas- 
tery as  to  reiider  it  a  most  laborious  task  to  obtain  any  evidence  Avhatever  of 
its  existence  ?  (' Indications  of  Insanity.')  It  maybe  freely  admitted  that 
where  delusion  does  exist,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mind  must  be 
more  or  less  disordered  in  all  its  faculties ;  but  such  patients,  unless  they 
manifest  violence,  require  only  close  watching,  not  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in 
an  asylum.  The  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  all  those  cases  where 
there  is  the  least  power  of  self-control. 

The  forcible  removal  of  a  person  from  his  home  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  immediate  interference 
necessary  on  the  ground  of  admitted  or  proved  insanity,  is  unjustifiable  in 
law,  and  may  involve  those  concerned  in  the  removal,  in  a  serious  responsi- 
bility. The  case  of  Nottidge  v.  Uipleii  (1849)  is  in  tlais  respect  of  some  in- 
terest. A  young  lady  of  fortune  was  clandestinely  and  violently  removed 
from  a  place  to  which  she  had  voluntarily  retired ;  she  was  examined  by  two 
medical  witnesses  nominated  by  those  Avho  had  thus  forcibly  removed  her, 
and  then  closely  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  seventeen  months.  She  was 
not  alloAved  to  communicate  in  any  Avay  with  those  members  of  her  family 
who  alleged  that  she  was  not  insane,  and  who  through  these  tortuous  pro- 
ceedings were  for  some  time  rmable  to  discover  the  retreat  of  their  relative,  so 
as  to  have  the  case  publicly  investigated.  At  the  trial  for  this  abduction, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the  persons  who  were  charged  Avith  the 
offence.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  974.)  The  allegation  of  insanity  was  de- 
nied, although  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  object  was  obviously  to  possess  themselves  of  her  property,  and 
that,  like  her  sisters,  she  had  adopted  some  absurd  pseudo-religious  notions. 
If,  however,  such  violent  measiu-es  are  sanctioned  before  any  preliminary  in- 
quiry, medical  or  otherwise,  is  instituted  into  the  state  of  a  person's  mind, 
and  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  non-medical  persons  or  interested  relatives,  no 
person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  could  feel  siu-e  of  his  liberty.  This  case  called 
forth  at  the  time  some  criticisms  Avhich  the  reader  Avill  do  Avell  to  peruse.  (See 
'Jour.  PsychoL  Med.'  1849,  p.  564;  and  1850,  p.  14.) 

In  Hill  V.  Philp  (Exchequer,  Feb.  1852),  an  action  Avas  brought  by  plaintiff 
to  recoA'er  damages  for  alleged  neglect  and  unskilful  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  Avhile  under  his  care  as  a  lunatic  patient.  The  plaintiff  Avas 
examined,  and  he  Avished  to  impress  the  Court  that  he  Avas  then  perfectly  sane. 
His  cross-examination,  hoAvever,  elicited  the  belief  that  '  he  Avas  descended 
from  Leofric,  the  Avise  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  Avas  contemporary  Avith  Edward 
the  Confessor.'  It  Avas  also  proved  that  while  in  a  tavern  he  had  called  for 
AA'ater  from  Jerusalem  and  the  Eiver  Jordan !  .  In  short,  there  Avas  abundant 
evidence  of  his  insanity,  and  the  jury  properly  returned  a  verdict  for  the  de-. 
fendant.  The  case,  however,  conveys  an  important  caution  that  medical  men 
should  be  careful  in  the  imposition  of  restraint,  as  from  the  evidence  it  ap- 
peared that  unnecessary  A'iolence  had  been  used  on  this  occasion.  There  is 
another  circumstance  Avhich  renders  this  case  of  interest  to  medical  practi- 
tioners :  it  involved  the  question  Avhether  in  the  treatment  of  a  lunatic,  a 
medical  man  can  justify  the  imposition  of  restraint  by  the  allegation  that  he 
acted  under  the  directions  or  upon  the  request  of  the  wife  or  other  relative 
at  Avhose  instigation  the  kmatic  may  haA'e  been  confined.  In  Hill  v.  Philp 
the  judges  decided  that  a  medical  man  under  such  circumstances  may  act  upon 
the  directions  of  a  Avife,  but  that  the  directions  must  be  considered  as  only 
guiding  his  judgment,  and  not  as  absolutely  dictating  to  him  and  justif}dng 
his  proceedings  ;  that  he  is  still  bound  to  exercise  his  OAvn  professional  knoAv- 
ledge  and  discretion  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  or  adopting  any. 
course  Avhich  might  be  injurious  to  the  patient.     A  medical  man  is,  there- 
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fore,  ultimately  responsible  for  liis  treatment  of  a  lunatic  :  no  person  can  give 
him  authority  to  do  that  Avhich  is  not  in  accordance  with  general  practice  or 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  (For  a  report  of  this  case,  and  some  judicious  re- 
marks iipon  the  decision,  see  the  'Legal  Examiner,'  May  29,  pp.  307,  318.) 

In  Seott  V.  Wahem  (Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  1862),  the  defendant,  a 
medical  practitioner,  was  sued  for  damages  in  placing  under  restraint,  and 
without  necessity  or  authority,  a  man  labouring  iinder  delirium  tremens.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  and  on  the  day  in  question 
the  defendant  was  called  in  to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  an  excited  state  with 
loaded  pistols  in  his  hands,  threatening-  to  shoot  his  wife, — and  two  men  were 
holding  him.  He  was  then  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  in  a  dangerous 
state.  The  defendant  placed  a  man  in  the  house  to  watch  him  during  the  night. 
The  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  family  saw  the  plaintiff  on  the  following 
day,  and  then  he  found  him  quite  sane  and  sensible,  and  complaining  that  he 
had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  his  OAvn  house  by  order  of  the  defendant.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  not  seen  the  plaintiff  for  several  months,  and  was  therefore 
unable  to  speak  to  his  condition  on  the  previous  night  when  he  was  placed  under 
restraint.  It  was  denied  that  any  authority  for  interference  had  been  given  to 
defendant  by  the  wife,  although  the  evidence  that  she  had  authorized  the  pro- 
ceedings was  very  strong.  The  plaintiff,  Avho  recovered  next  day,  brought  an 
action  for  damages.  The  charge  of  the  learned  judge  (Bramwell,  B.)  in  re- 
ference to  the  responsibility  of  the  defendant  was  to  this  effect : — As  to  the 
law,  if  the  defendant  had  made  out  that  the  plaintiff  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
original  restraint,  a  dangerous  lunatic,  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  likely  he 
might  do  mischief  to  any  one,  he  would  be  justified  in  putting  a  restraint  upon 
him,  not  merely  at  the  moment  of  the  original  danger,  but  imtil  there  was 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  danger  was  over ;  and  this  woiild  sustain 
one  of  the  pleas.  Or,  again,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  Avife  of  the 
plaintiff  had  called  in  the  defendant  to  cure  her  husband  under  a  fit  of  deli- 
rium tremens,  and  that  he  came  in  to  cure  him,  and  left  him  when  he  believed 
he  had  recovered,  then  the  defendant  would  be  justified  in  Avhat  he  had  done, 
supposing  that  in  either  case  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  not  necessary  or 
reasonably  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Again,  if  the  defendant  had  been 
called  in  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  cure  him 
under  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  when  the  plaintiff  recovered,  he  himself 
approved  what  had  been  done,  that  would  likeAvise  afford  a  defence,  supposing 
that  nothing  more  than  proper  treatm-ent  had  been  adopted.  A  verdict  Avith 
a  farthing  damages  Avas  returned,  but  the  medical  man  Avas  necessarily  put  to 
great  expense  in  defending  the  action.  He  had  acted  hand  fide,  as  medical 
men  ought  to  do  on  these  occasions,  under  the  belief  that  there  Avas  some  immi- 
nent danger ;  but  the  learned  judge  observed,  if  he  had  done  Avrong  in  impos- 
ing restraint,  he  Avould  not  be  justified  on  account  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief. 
Had  he  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  husband  had  shot  the  Avife  Avith  one  of 
the  loaded  pistols,  he  Avould  have  been  severely  censured  for  not  having  acted 
as  he  did.  On  one  point  this  case  suggests  a  caution  to  practitioners.  The 
wife  denied  that  she  had  given  any  authority  for  interference,  and  thus  her  evi- 
dence conflicted  Avith  that  of  the  surgeon.  Fortunately  the  facts  Avere  adverse 
to  her  statement ;  but  in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  it  Avould  be  desirable  for 
the  medical  man  to  have  a  Avritten  authority  for  such  proceedings,  bearing  in 
mind  that  he  does  not  exceed  Avhat  is  necessary,  proper,  or  usual  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  person  ;  and  on  this  he  must  always  exercise  his  OAvn  judgment, 
irrespective  of  the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  others. 

Medical  men,  acting  most  conscientiously  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  can- 
not hojDe  to  escape  harassing  and  vexatious  actions  Avhen  they  are  called  upon 
to  deal  Avith  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  The  peculiarity  of  this  disorder  is  that 
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'wKli  'the  cause,  it  may  soon  disappear,  and  tlius  medical  evidence  may  be  easily 
iprooured  to  show  that  a  joerson,  at  a  short  period  before  or  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  restraint,  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  and  not  in  a  condition  to  justify 
any  restraint  of  personal  liberty.     The  case  of  SyvmiY.  Fraser  and  Andrews 
(Queen's  Bench,  Dec.  1863)  pre-eminently  shows  that  no  care  or  precaution 
in  the  performance  of  these  responsible  duties  will  always  suffice  to  prevent 
a  medical  man  from  suffering  a  large  pecuniary  loss  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
j)rof essional  character  and  conduct  in  reference  to  the  insane.     The  plaintiff 
was  a  Avoman  who  gave  way  to  habits  of  drinking  ;  she  had  had  an  attack  of 
•  delirium  tremens  two  years  previously  to  the  trial.     The  defendants  were 
called  in,  and  attended  her  professionally.     At  her  own  request  a  nurse  and  a 
male  attendant  Avere  provided  for  her  by  a  friend,  and  they  stated  that  they 
■merely  followed  out  the  directions  of  the  defendants  regarding  the  plaintiff. 
She  recovered,  and  after  the  interval  of  a  year  brought  an  action  against  the 
two  physicians,  not  for  negligence  or  ignorance,  or  want  of  due  care  and  skill 
•  :in  treatment,  but  for  assaulting  and  ill-using  her,  and  putting  her  under  per- 
sonal restraint.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  were  "wi'oug- doers  ab  initio^  and  that 
tthere  was  no  reasonable  grounds  to  justify  their  proceedings.  The  trial  occu- 
pied five  days,  and  ended  in  a  verdict  for   the  defendants.     The  evidence  is 
^instructive  as  showing  upon  how  slender  a  foundation  an  action  of  this  kind 
.may  rest.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  had  laboui'ed 
under  delirimn  tremens  :  every  medical  man  who  saw  her  descril^ed  the  symp- 
toms to  be  those  of  this  terrible  disease — the  restlessness,  irritation,  and  ex- 
citement ;   the  loss  of  sleep,  the  heat  of  the  throat,  the  sense  of  suffocation,  the 
:  aversion  to  lie  down,  the  look  of  terror  and  the  wild  suffused  eyes  ;  the  tremor 
lin  the  limbs  and  even  in  the  tongue,  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  all  aroiuid,  the 

•  disposition  to  talk  incessantly,  the  thick  voice  and  '  rambling  way  of  speaking ;' 
the  attemjots  to  run  out  of  the  house  and  even  to  get  out  of  the  Avindow,  the 

•  constant  craving  for  drink,  the  violence  toAvards  those  Avho  Avithheld  it ;  and, 
lastly,  the  tendency  to  delirious  delusions. 

If  in  any  case  temporary  restraint  Avas  required,  it  Avould  haA'e  been  in  this, 
;and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shoAved  that  the  defendants  av ere  legally  justified  in 
resorting  to  it.  One  question  raised  Avas,  Avhether  they  Avere  responsible  for  the 
-acts  of  the  tAvo  hired  attendants.  It  Avas  proA'ed  that  their  presence  had  not  been 

•  originally  authorized  by  them,  but  it  Avas  suggested  that  there  had  been  subse- 
quent authorization  of  their  proceedings.  The  learned  judge  (Cockburn,  C.  J.) 
lere  drew  a  distinction  betAveen  the  assumption  of  authority  and  the  giving  of 
instruction  or  advice  as  to  Avhat  shoidd  be  done  :  he  also  intimated  that  al- 
though nurses  and  attendants  might  not  be  originally  appointed  by  medical  men, 
yet  if  authority  and  command  Avere  assumed  over  them  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  patients,  the  medical  men  Avould  be  responsible  for  the  per- 

;  sonal  restraint  under  Avhich  the  patients  Avere  thereby  placed.  There  had  been, 
no  doubt,  some  restraint  on  personal  liberty  in  this  case,  but,Was  it  or  Avas  it  not 
necessary  ?  The  jury  by  their  verdict  justified  the  conduct  of  the  physicians, 
;and  found  that  no  more  restraint  had  been  applied  by  them  than  Avas  actually 
necessary  and  reasonably  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  case  of  Hall  v.  Seniple  (Queen's  Bench,  Westminster,  Dec.  1862)  pre- 
:sents  on  the  other  hand  an  illustration  of  the  heavy  responsibility  incurred 
"vvhen  proper  precautions  have  not  been  taken  before  placing  a  person  under 
restraint.  This  Avas  an  action  against  a  medical  practitioner  for  illegally  causing 
the  plaintiff  to  be  seized  and  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  question,  hoAV- 
ever,  mainly  tiu-ned  upon  Avhether  due  care  had  or  had  not  been  taken  in  signing 
the  medical  certificate  by  Avhich  plaintiff  Avas  forcibly  carried  off  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  (Seepage  520,  posi.)  The  evidence  given  by  himself ,  his  daughter, 
and  neighbours  established  his  sanity.     The  medical  man  at  the  asylum  could 
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find  no  indications  of  insanity  about  him  on  his  admission,  and  the  two  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  who  examined  him  a  few  days  after  his  admission  ordered 
his  immediate  discharge.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  led  a  very  unhappy  Hfe 
Avith  his  wife — that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion,  and  was  of  a  some- 
what jealous  disposition.  After  a  lengthened  trial  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  with  1601.  damages.  The  evidence  for  the  defence  failed  to 
prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  labouring  under  any  insane  delusions  in  a  legal  or 
medical  sense.  The  facts  of  this  case  show  that  any  passionate  ill-tempered 
man  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  might,  hj  the  certificates  of  the 
wife  and  two  medical  men,  be  illegally  seized  and  confined  as  a  lunatic.  The 
evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  as  given  by  his  daughter,  proved  that  there  was 
great  provocation  on  both  sides,  but  no  insanity.  The  regular  medical  atten.- 
dant  of  plaintiff  de])Osed  that  he  had  knoAvn  him  all  his  life,  that  he  was  quite 
sane,  that  he  himself  had  been  rejoeatedly  asked  by  the  Avife  to  certify  that 
her  husband  AA'as  insane,  but  he  had  ncA^er  seen  anything  in  the  plaintiff's 
conduct  to  justify  him  in  giving  a  certificate  of  insanity.  This  tiu'ned  out  to 
be  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases  in  AAdiich  too  great  reliance  Avas  placed  upon 
the  statements  of  a  woman,  AA'ho  had  an  interest  in  and  strong  motives  for  the 
removal  of  her  husband  from  the  house.  Had  a  reference  been  made  in  the 
first  instance  to  his  usual  medical  attendant,  these  proceedings  Avould  not  haA^e 
taken  place. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  lunatics  and  the  prcA'ention  of  \\ix~ 
due  A'iolence  or  frequency  in  the  application  of  restraint,  the  laAv  compels  the 
keepers  of  asylums  to  enter  in  a  book  a  report  of  each  case  or  of  each  occa- 
sion on  Avhich  any  mechanical  restraint  is  resorted  to.  An  omission  to  make 
this  entry  is  a  misdemeanour :  and  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  tAVO 
medical  men  Avere  convicted  and  fined  for  placing  patients  under  restraint 
Avithout  having  made  the  proper  entries  required  by  laAV.  (Beg.  v.  Haddock  : 
see  also  '  Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  556  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  '  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Kestraint,'  in  the  '  Joiu-n.  Psychol.  Med.'  1849,  p.  240.) 

CERTIFICATES    OF    INSANITY. 

It  Avill  here  be  necessary  to  state  the  circumstances  Avhich  require  the  atten- 
tion of  a  practitioner  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity, 
Avhereby  a  person  may  be  placed  in  confinement  in  an  asylum.  The  Acts  AA'hich 
specially  refer  to  this  subject  are  the  16th  and  17th  Victoria,  c.  96  and  97. 
These  Acts,  Avhich  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  November  1853,  are  a 
consolidation  of  the  statutes  on  the  regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
lunatics.  Their  provisions  are  very  stringent,  both  Avith  resjDCct  to  medical 
men  Avho  sign  certificates,  and  those  Avho  keep  asylums  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics. 

According  to  s.  74.  c.  97.  no  person  (not  a  pauper)  can  be  received  into  or 
detained  in  any  asylum,  Avithout  an  order  from  some  person  (generally  the 
nearest  relataA'e)  and  tAvo  medical  certificates,  Avhich  must  be  signed  b^  two 
plvjsicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries  not  in  partnership  or  an  assistant  to  the 
other,  and  each  of  Avhom  shall  separately  from  the  other  have  personally  ex- 
amined the  person  to  Avhom  it  relates  not  more  than  seven  clear  days  pre- 
vionshj  to  the  reception  of  such  person  into  such  asylum.  These  certificates 
need  not  be  filled  up,  signed,  and  dated  on  the  day  of  examination  ;  but  the 
examination  of  the  patient  must  be  made  in  CA^ery  case  ivithin  seven  clear  days 
before  admission. 

In  Hall  V.  Semple  (supra)  it  was  proA^ed  that  plaintiff  Avas  admitted  into 
an  asylum  on  the  31st  Jidy,  by  a  medical  certificate  dated  on  the  29th  of  that 
month,  but  the  Adsit  to  the  patient  had  been  made  on  the  13th  June.    It  AA^as 
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therefore  invalid,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  referred  was  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  immediately  discharged :  he  had  been  improperly  confined  on. 
an  illegal  certificate.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that,  when  rules  are  explicitly  given 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  medical  men  should  be  so  negligent  of  a  plain  and 
simple  duty  as  to  sign  certificates  in  dii-ect  contravention  of  the  law.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  in  this  case  had  been  made  more  than  six  weeks  before, 
instead  of  Avithin  one  week  of  the  date  of  the  certificate.  In  Jime  1848  a 
surgeon  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  of  having  cer- 
tified that  he  had  examined  a  female  lunatic  on  the  day  on  which  he  put  his 
name  to  the  document,  when  he  had  not  seen  her  for  tAvo  or  three  months. 
There  Avas  no  doubt  of  the  insanity  of  the  party,  but  as  this  Avas  an  untrue 
statement,  he  Avas  convicted  of  a  misdemeanoxu'. 

The  folloAving  is  the  form  of  a  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of  private 
patients  : — 

I,  the  undersigned,  bemg  a  (duly  registered)  physician  or  surgeon  or  apo- 
thecary [liere  set  forth  the  qualification'],  and  being  in  actual  i^ractice  as  such, 
hereby  certify  that  I,  on  the  day  of  ,  at  {Jiere  insert  the  street  and 

number  of  the  house  {if  any),  or  other  like pa^Hicidars'],  in  the  coimty  of  &c., 
separately  from  any  other  medical  practitioner,  personally  examined  A.  B., 
the  person  named  in  the  accompanying  statement  or  order,  and  that  the  said 
A.  B.  is  a  limatic  [or  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind],  and  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained  under  care  and  treatment,  and  that 
I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the  folloAving  grounds,  viz.  : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  [^Jiere  state  the  facts']. 

2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity,  communicated  to  me  by  others 
[_hei'e  state  the  information,  and  from  lohom]. 

(Signed)  Name. 

Place  of  abode. 
:  Dated  this  day  of  ,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Under  s.  10.  c.  9G.  no  person  can  be  received  into  any  registered  hospital 
or  licensed  house,  or  as  a  single  patient,  under  any  certificate  AA'hich  purports 
to  be  founded  only  upon  facts  communicated  by  others.  A  medical  certificate 
may  be  amended  if  incorrect  or  defective.  No  medical  man  can  receive  as  a 
boarder  in  his  house  any  insane  person,  Avhether  for  medical  treatment  or 
otherwise,  unless  he  has  previously  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  and  one  certificate  duly  signed  by  tAA^o  other  medical  men.  In 
January  1861a  medical  practitioner  Avas  convicted  of  misdemeanour  for  thus 
receiA-ing  illegally  a  kmatic  patient.  {Ueg.  v.  Kelly,  C.C.C.  Jan.  29,  1861.) 
Tliis  Avas  a  clear  breach  of  the  regulations.  The  defence  Avas  that  he  Avas 
ignorant  of  the  laAV,  but  this  Avas  no  ansAver  to  the  charge.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Jan.  28,  1861,  p.  105;  and  'Lancet,'  Feb.  9,  1861,  p.  151.) 

Dr.  Millar,  Avho  has  had  considerable  experience  as  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  lunatic  asylum,  states  that,  as  a  rule,  very  fcAV  of  the  medical  certificates 
Avhich  are  brought  Avith  private  patients  are  correctly  filled  up,  notwithstanding 
the  plainness  of  the  instructions.  The  omission  of  particulars  apparently  of  no 
importance  has  often  caused  them  to  be  rejected  as  illegal;  and  it  Avill  there- 
fore be  useful  to  point  out  the  chief  errors  which,  according  to  this  gentleman, 
are  committed  by  medical  men.  1st.  A  neglect  in  stating  the  qualification 
AA'hich  empoAvers  the  medical  practitioner  to  practise.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
blank  space  to  be  filled  up  Avith  the  Avords  '  physician,'  '  surgeon,'  or  '  apothe- 
cary,' instead  of  inserting  the  qualification  Avhich  enables  him  to  joractise  in 
any  of  these  capacities.  2ndly.  Omitting  the  address  of  the  house  at  which 
the  examination  Avas  made.  In  the  case  of  Greenwood  (p.  522)  it  Avas  de- 
cided that  this  omission  rendered  the  certificate  invalid.     If  there  should  be 
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no  number  to  the  house,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  '  At  the  dwelling-house 
of ,  in  street,  village,  &c.'  3rdly.  Omitting  the  address  and  occu- 
pation o£  the  person  examined.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  according  to  Dr. 
Millar,  an  omission  of  one  of  these  three  simple  and  obvious  jiarticulars  occurs 
— a  degree  of  carelessness  not  creditable  to  the  profession.  Medical  men  no 
doubt  err  from  regarding  them  as  having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sanity 
or  insanity  of  a  patient.     (See  Millar's  '  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  78.) 

By  s.  13.  c.  96.  a  medical  practitioner  who  gives  a  false  certificate,  or  any 
person  not  being  a  registered  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  in  actual  prac- 
tice, who  gives  certificates  as  such,  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
For  any  act  done  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  contrary  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  (although  not  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanour),  he  is 
subjected  for  each  proved  offence  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  By  s.  36 
the  Avords  '  jihysician,'  '  surgeon,'  or  '  apothecary  '  shall  respectively  mean  one 
duly  '  licensed  or  registered  to  practise  as  such  by,  or  as  a  member  of,  some 
College,  University,  Company,  or  Institution  legally  constituted  and  quahfied 
to  grant  such  authority  or  licence  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
having  been  in  practice  as  an  apothecary  in  England  or  Wales  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  August,  1815,  and  being  in  actual  practice  as  such  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary.'  (16  and  17  Vict.  cap.  96.  s.  36.)  Thus  the  certifi- 
cates of  Irish  medical  practitioners  are  valid  for  the  confinement  of  lunatics 
in  England,  and  conversely  those  of  English  practitioners  are  valid  for  asylums 
in  Ireland.  A  special  Act  has  been  passed  for  Scotland  (20  and  21  Vict, 
c.  71)  :  and  by  sections  34  and  35  the  rules  regarding  the  certificates  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  English  statute. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  statute  there  is  a  technicality  which  it  is  desirable 
to  point  out,  as  it  may  affect  the  validity  of  a  medical  certificate.  The  Act 
expressly  requires  that  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street 
where  the  examination  is  made  should  be  specified  in  the  certificate,  as  well  as 
the  residence,  profession,  or  occupation  (if  any)  of  the  person  examined.  In  Be 
Greenivood  (supra\\\hic\i  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  on  a  habeas  for  the 
discharge  of  an  alleged  lunatic  (February  1855),  the  medical  certificate  for  the 
confinement  of  this  gentleman  was  set  aside  owing  to  an  informality.  There 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  doubt  about  the  state  of  his  mind.  Tavq 
physicians  made  affidavits  that  he  laboured  under  unsoundness,  while  two 
others  gave  their  ojainion  that  he  was  mentally  sound.  The  late  Serjeant 
Wilkins  then  took  an  objection  that,  under  the  Act,  the  number  of  the  house 
and  the  name  of  the  street  Avhere  the  examination  took  place  should  be  men- 
tioned in  the  medical  certificate ;  that  had  not  been  done  in  this  instance,  and 
Mr.  Greenwood  was  not  therefore  in  legal  custody.  Coleridge,  J.,  in  giving 
judgment,  said : — '  It  was  stated  in  the  certificates  that  the  examination  had 
been  made  at  Blackburn,  but  the  examiners  omitted  to  state  the  street ;  and  the 
affidavit  showed  that  Blackburn  Avas  a  large  and  populous  place.  The  statute 
prohibited  the  reception  of  any  lunatic  without  medical  certificates  according 
to  a  form  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  directed  the  insertion  of  the  name 
of  the  street  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  Avhich  the  examination  took 
place.  It  Avas  not  agreeable  to  decide  on  a  formal  objection  Avhen  the  defect 
had  no  influence  on  the  merits,  and  that  might  be  said  in  the  present  case  ; 
but  decisions  Avere  precedents,  and  here  the  Avords  Avere  express :  if  one  thing 
might  be  omitted  so  might  others,  and  all  the  forms  Avere  Avith  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  a  lunatic.  If  it  Avere  asked,  of  Avhat  benefit  Avas  such  a  particu- 
larity ? — it  might  be  ansAvered  that  the  Court  had  no  business  to  consider  that 
■question,  but  the  form  might  be  a  matter  of  importance  in  order  to  prevent 
improper  examinations.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  certificate 
Avas  defective.     If  the  jjarty  had  been  shoAvn  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition 
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it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  interfere.  Upon  the  facts,  Mr. 
•G-reenwood  might  be  of  most  impaired  memory,  or  might  not  be  able  pru- 
dently to  govern  a  household  ;  but  it  was  clear  he  was  harmless  to  himself  and 
others — he  Avould  therefore  be  discharged.' 

A  medical  practitioner  must  not  be  too  ready  to  lend  himself  to  the  signing 
of  certificates  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  who  may  be  labouring  under 
harmless  delusions.  In  violent  mania,  or  in  monomania  with  a  homicidal  or 
a  suici.dal  propensity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  aj^plying  some 
degree  of  restraint,  for  here  the  necessity  is  imminent.  If  a  remarkable  change 
has  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  character  of  a  patient, — if  he  has  become  irri- 
table, outrageous,  or  threatened  personal  violence  to  any  one,— or  if  he  has 
recklessly  endangered  the  interests  of  himself  and  family,  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  fi.t  subject  for  restraint.  (See  'Pagan,'  op.  cit.  p.  75.)  The  more  he  ap- 
proaches to  this  condition,  the  less  difficulty  we  shall  have  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  in  a  really  doubtful  instance  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  em- 
ploying restraint ;  since,  although  the  person  is  thereby  deprived  of  liberty, 
it  is  better  that  this  should  happen  than  that  he  or  his  friends  should  incur 
the  risk  of  suffering  severely  by  his  insane  conduct. 

The  74th  section  of  cap.  97  provides  that  in  cases  of  emergency  a  person 
(not  a  pauper)  may,  under  special  circumstances  (these  being  stated  in  the 
order),  be  received  into  a  house  or  hospital  upon  a  certificate  signed  by  one 
medical  practitioner  only,  provided  that  within  three  days,  two  other  such 
certificates  are  signed  by  two  other  medical  practitioners  not  being  connected 
with  such  house  or  hospital,  upon  a  like  examination.  The  detaining  of  a 
person  upon  one  medical  certificate  onl}^,  beyond  a  period  of  three  days, 
without  such  further  certificates,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  the  keeper  of  the  house 
or  hospital.  By  s.  67.  c.  97.  the  certificate  of  one  medical  practitioner  only, 
signed  according  to  the  above  rules,  will  suffice  for  a  pauper  lunatic,  provided 
the  person  l>as  been  previously  examined  by  a  justice,  clergyman,  and  overseer 
or  relieving  oflficer.  By  s.  12.  c.  96.  no  medical  practitioner  Avho  is  interested 
in  or  attends  a  licensed  house  or  hospital,  or  whose  father,  brother,  son,  j)artner, 
or  assistant  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular  professiono.l 
attendant  in,  siich  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign  any  certificate  for  the  reception 
of  a  patient  into  it.  It  is  obvious  from  the  terms  of  the  Act  that  one  person 
cannot  sign  a  certificate  as  a  substitute  for  another,  and  yet  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  its  violation  under  these  circumstances.  In  December  1855 
a  medical  assistant  was  committed  for  trial  because  he  had  signed  the  name 
of  the  surgeon  with  whom  he  Avas  living,  to  a  certificate  of  insanity  for  the  con- 
finement of  a  pauper  lunatic.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  insanity  of  the 
person,  and  the  plea  urged  in  defence  was  that  the  surgeon  whose  name  was 
thus  forged  was  in  ill-health,  and  had  given  the  assistant  an  authority  to  sign 
papers  for  him.  This,  however,  was  no  justification  of  a  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Act :  the  Avords  of  the  certificate  are  so  explicit  on  this  point  that  no 
reasonable  person  can  have  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  In  Reg.  v.  Ogilvy, 
C.C.C,  September  1872  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  354,  467,  499)  defendant  Avas 
fined  fifty  pounds  for  a  breach  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  i.e.  for  unlawfully  signing 
a  medical  certificate  Avhereby  a  person  Avas  admitted  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  defendant  first  signed  '  Alexander  Ogilvie,  Surgeon,  E.N.'  As  his  name 
was  not  in  the  register,  thisAvas  sent  back  for  amendment :  he  then  put  '  M.D., 
St.  AndreAv's,  1828.'  It  Avas  found  that  he  Avas  not  registered — that  he  was 
not  a  surgeon  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  had  had  no  connexion  Avith  St.  An- 
drew's. In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  December  1872,  proceedings 
Avere  taken  against  a  medical  man  under  the  folloAving  circumstances.  He 
signed  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  a  AA'oman  really  a  lunatic,  stating  that 
he  had  seen  and  personally  examined  her  on  the  9th  August,  1872,  although 
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he  had  not  seen  her  since  March  1869.  Further,  it  was  proved  that  the  cer- 
tificate was  really  signed  on  the  10th  September,  but  dated  the  9th  of  August, 
The  medical  man  pleaded  guiltj,  and  was  fined  ten  pounds  by  the  bench  of 
magistrates.  These  glaring  examples  of  a  departure  from  the  explicit  terms 
of  the  Act  relating  to  lunatics  should  convey  a  caiition  to  medical  men  that 
they  cannot  with  impunity  infringe  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

As  ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  alloAved  to  be  an  excuse  for  its  violation,  so 
a  medical  man,  imless  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
may  easily  subject  himself  to  a  prosecution  or  a  civil  action ;  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  spared  the  disgrace  and  mortification  attendant  upon  either,  should  it  hap- 
pen that  the  case  is  of  a  doubtful  nature.  The  laAV  expressly  requires  from 
each  medical  man  a  separate  visit,  a  separate  personal  examination  of  the  alleged 
lunatic,  and  a  separate  medical  certificate  setting  forth  the  special  fact  or  facts 
(whether  observed  by  himself  or  derived  from  the  information  of  others)  upon 
Avhich  his  opinion  is  based.  Dr.  Conolly  has  shown  that  there  are  objections  to 
the  severity  of  the  restrictions  regarding  these  certificates  ( '  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,'  April  1861,  p.  127),  but  according  to  the  evidence  in  some  recent 
cases,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  sane  persons  from  being  Avrongf  ully 
sent  as  lunatics  to  asylums. 

Specification  of  facts. — It  Avill  be  observed  that  every  medical  practitioner 
signing  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  required  to  specif y  the /ac/'s  upon  ivhich  his 
op)inion  is  formed,  and  Avhether  such  facts  are  derived /row  his  own  observation 
or  from  the  information  of  any  other  person.  Medical  practitioners  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  performing  this  duty,  i.e.  in  assigning  the  fact  or  facts  upon 
which  their  judgment  of  the  insanity  of  a  ];^rson  is  based.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  36,  p.  1434  ;  and  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  "What  will  constitute  the  description  of 
a  fact  to  render  a  certificate  valid  ?  This  important  question  was  raised  and 
decided  in  the  case  of  Shuttleworth  (Queen's  Bench,  Nov.  17, 1847.)  An  ap- 
plication was  made  for  the  discharge  of  a  lunatic  on  the  ground  that  the  medi-^ 
cal  certificates  did  not  set  forth  the  facts  from  which  the  opinion  of  those  who 
signed  them  was  derived.  In  one  it  was  stated  that  the  lunatic  laboured  imder 
a  variety  of  delusions,  and  that  she  was  dirty  and  indecent  in  the  extreme ;  in 
the  other  the  certifier  stated  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from  the  conver- 
sation Avhich  he  had  that  day  had  Avith  her.  It  was  contended  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  first  certificate  Avas  not  so  much  a  fact  as  a  conclusion  draAA'n  from 
other  facts,  Avhich  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  certificate  itself.  Lord 
Denman,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  held  that  the  certificates  Avere 
valid — that  it  Avas  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  delusions  of  an  insane  person 
stated  in  the  certificate.  The  statement  that  the  lunatic  Avas  dirty  and  inde- 
cent in  the  extreme  Avas  pr/?«a  facie  sufficient  to  justify  the  imputation  of 
insanity,  even  if  the  certificate  did  not  state  that  the  patient  laboured  under  a 
variety  of  delusions :  the  allegation  that  the  opinion  respecting  insanity  Avas 
founded  upon  a  conversation  Avith  the  alleged  lunatic  Avas  also  sufficient  to 
render  the  certificate  valid.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  932  ;  also  '  LaAv  Times,' 
Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  145.)  Hence  it  foUoAvs  that  a  general  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances Avhich  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the  insanity  of  a  person,  Avill  be  a 
sufficient  compliance  Avith  the  requirements  of  the  statute  to  render  a  certifi- 
cate valid,  provided  the  examination  has  been  made  bond  fide  and  Avith  due 
care  and  attention. 

Dr.  Millar  has  shoAvn  how  little  the  Avords,  '  Facts  indicating  insanity  ob- 
served by  myself,'  are  appreciated  or  even  understood  by  many  medical  men, 
Avho  are  legally  empoAvered  as  registered  members  of  the  profession  to  sign 
these  certificates.  The  facts  are  frequently  stated  in  a  loose  and  careless  man- 
ner, shoAving  a  complete  misapprehension  of  their  meaning.     What  is  really 
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Tequired  by  the  law  is  a  statement  of  facts  observed  or  witnessed  by  the  medi- 
cal man  himself,  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  non-pro- 
fessional man  reading  it,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  referred  was  of  unsound 
mind.  A  medical  man  should  in  all  cases  avoid  giving  as  a  fact  indicating 
insanity,  any  delusion  which  might  in  reality  have  some  foimdation  in  truth. 
"With  respect  to  the  second  requirement  of  the  statute, — namely,  '  Other  facts 
(if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  by  others,' — it  may  be  observed 
that,  although  these  do  not  supersede  the  facts  observed  by  the  medical  man 
himself,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  throwing  light  upon  the  propensities 
or  habits  of  the  patient,  and  thus  serve  as  a  guide  for  treatment.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  79.)  A  medical  man  must  take  care  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  facts  observed  by  himself  and  the  facts  communicated  to  him  by  others, 
and  avoid  such  vague  expressions  as  that  he  '  thinks  '  and  '  believes,'  &c. 

Dr.  Millar  gives  a  series  of  '  facts '  taken  from  certificates  of  patients  who 
have  been  brought  to  the  asylum  of  which  he  is  sixperintendent.  Some,  he 
remarks,  afford  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  person  to  whom  they  refer  is 
■of  unsound  mind ;  others  are  vague  and  irrelevant ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  some 
Avhich  are  quite  satisfactory : — 

'  1.  Those  facts  which  offer  no  evidence  of  insanity. — (In  reference  to  these 
certificates,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  were  all  sent  back  to  be  amended, 
as  the  patients  could  not  be  received  under  them)  : — . 

'  Refuses  to  take  her  medicine,  and  resists  in  every  way ;  closes  her  teeth,  and 
threatens  to  strike  any  one  near  her ;   obliged  to  use  the  strait-waistcoat.' 

'  Violent  in  her  temper  and  very  abusive.' 

'  She  refuses  to  answer  questions  as  to  where  she  lives ;  her  memory  is  much 
impaired  ;   she  is  weak,  and  has  an  appearance  of  imbecility.' 

'  He  is  very  bad-tempered  ;  and  imagines  he  is  coming  into  some  property.' 

'  Look  and  manner  indicate  imbecility  ; '  memory  very  defective ;  can  give 
but  little  account  of  himself  ;   does  not  know  his  own  age.' 

'  He  has  a  suspicious,  dangerous,  suicidal  eye ;  he  evidences  in  his  appear- 
ance cerebral  mischief.' 

'  Great  excitability  from  religious  delusions.' 

'  Moody  irritable  temperament,  and  of  weak  memory  in  many  particulars.' 

'  General  conduct  for  the  last  three  months ;  sleeping  on  the  coffin  of  his 
wife  three  months  ago ;  general  obstinacy  and  delusions  of  various  kinds ; 
extreme  excitement  at  times ;  this  day  he  appears  much  more  rational  and 
quiet.' 

'  She  has  an  insane  appearance,  and  wanders  about  apparently  without  ob- 
ject ;   she  is  anasarcous.' 

'  An  insane  appearance  ;  loss  of  memory  ;  she  is  subject  to  epilepsy  ;  has 
been  under  my  care  for  some  time,  and  has  never  until  yesterday  been  in  any 
way  violent  or  troublesome.' 

'  He  imagines  he  has  no  other  clothes  to  put  on  besides  his  present  habili- 
ments ;  he  imagines  he  is  about  to  come  into  some  property.' 

'  2.  Vague  and  irrelevant  facts. — Obstinate  ;  has  the  manner  and  apj^earance 
of  an  insane  person ;  complained  of  her  head ;  refused  her  food,  and  would 
not  go  downstairs  ;  melancholy.' 

'  She  states  she  had  a  child  which  is  dead,  but  which  is  now  living.' 

'  She  is  suspicious  of  her  husband  without  cause  ;  says  he  keeps  bad  com- 
pany ;  she  is  most  irritable  and  jealous,  and  takes  stimulating  drinks  to  a 
dangerous  and  exciting  extent.' 

*  His  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  his  pulse 
•exceedingly  feeble — he  appears  to  have  been  bled ;  he  says  all  the  public-houses 
in  London  belong  to  him ;   also  that  he  is  going  to  marry  the  Queen.' 
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'  She  is  very  good-tempered,  but  day  and  night  she  talks  almost  incessantly, 
occasionally  sings ;  she  says  she  comes  from  Otaheite,  and  relates  stories  of 
those  around  her  doing  absiu-d  things.' 

'  This  patient  has  old  bronchitis,  and  is  very  weak ;  her  memory  is  almost 
lost ;  she  believes  her  mother  is  still  alive,  and  gives  me  messages  to  people 
long  since  dead ;  at  times  she  is  noisy  and  excitable,  and  is  generally  very 
loquacious.' 

'  His  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  conversation,' 

'  That,  being  a  married  woman  recently  confined  of  her  first  child,  she  per- 
sists that  she  is  not  married,  and  is  under  delusions  that  she  has  committed 
some  great  sin ;  she  is  melancholy,  seldom  speaking  when  spoken  to,  and  almost 
totally  refusing  her  food ;  and  constantly  attempting  to  beat  herself,  requiring- 
to  be  kept  under  restraint.' 

It  turned  out  that  this  woman  was  really  not  married. 

'  He  has  imperfect  sight,  good  hearing,  and  taste ;  he  is  imable  to  speak  ; 
his  gait  is  ape-like ;  and  the  skull-bones  seem  to  have  fallen  together,  from 
the  want  of  cerebral  development.  He  will  occasionally  slap  his  face  and  strike 
his  hands,  and  sometimes  make  a  howling  noise.' 

'  3.  Good  facts. — That  she  is  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement,  and 
generally  incoherent  in  her  conversation  and  conduct.  Thus,  stating  her  place 
of  abode  to  be  twenty-five  miles  from  Hertford,  when  it  is  only  two  miles ; 
that  her  doctor  resides  in  Fore- street,  Cripplegate,  and  goes  to  Hertford  to 
see  her  every  day,  when,  in  fact,  he  resides  in  Hertford  and  sees  her  only  no"\v 
and  then ;  that  her  uncle  farms  3,000  acres  of  land  in  one  farm,  besides  several 
others,  Avhen,  in  fact,  he  farms  only  150  acres ;  and  that  all  her  conversation 
is  -without  rational  sequence  of  ideas,  passing  rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another; 
that,  whilst  I  was  conversing  with  her,  she  began  to  imdress  herself,  appa- 
rently without  piu'pose.' 

'  She  states  that  she  is  a  lost  person,  and  without  hope  of  forgiveness ;  that 
she  Avill  be  taken  to  prison,  and  die  a  miserable  death ;  that  the  devil  whispers 
in  her  ear  that  she  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.' 

'  From  desperate  attempts  at  self-destruction,  from  groundless  fears  of 
poverty.' 

'  From  the  delusion  that  all  the  food  brought  to  her  is  poisoned,  and  refus- 
ing to  take  any ;  that  she  has  cats  and  dogs  in  her  stomach  and  about  her 
room,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  commit  suicide.' 

'  Great  taciturnity ;  complete  seclusion  from  society ;  aversion  to  cleanliness,, 
and  having  no  fixed  ideas  about  anything ;  wandering  about  the  streets  at  im- 
2:)roper  hours.' 

'  Of  an  old  man  aged  83.— Mental  and  moral  incapacity,  and  perverted  feeling- 
and  views  with  regard  to  women  and  female  children ;  personal  habits  un- 
cleanly and  slothful.' 

'  Inability  to  hold  any  rational  conversation ;  her  manner  and  conduct  are' 
totally  at  variance  with  her  usual  habits.' 

'  He  states  that  he  is  a  Prince  of  France ;  that  he  possesses  a  palace,  and  has- 
recently  had  two  fortunes  left  him — one  of  400,000/.,  the  other  of  600,000/. ; 
that  he  is  going  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  IGO  miles,  with  a  horse  and  cart^ 
that  will  take  him  four  hours  to  go,  and  eight  to  return.' 

'  From  his  being  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  followed  by  incoherence,  and 
occasionally  iincontrollable  violence.' 

'  He  is  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  is  in  such  a  state  ■ 
of  mental  debility,  that  he  does  not  recognize  persons  who  are  closely  related 
to  him,  and  who  have  recently  been  with  him.' 

'  Violent  excitement,  with  rapid,  incoherent,  and  obscene  speech.' 

'  That  she  is  outrageous  in  her  conduct  and  incoherent  in  her  statements; 
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when  questioning  lier  upon  rational  subjects,  she  immediately  became  very 
violent,  rushing  downstairs  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity,  and  locking  herself  up 
in  the  coal-cellar.' 

'  He  fancies  himself  to  be  a  large  shipowner,  and  offers  those  about  him  the 
command  of  his  ships ;  he  is  also  incoherent  and  violent.' 

'  A  general  restlessness  and  pertiu'bed  manner.  When  asked  to  sit  down,  he 
says,  "  I  can't  sit  down  ;"  to  put  out  his  tongue,  "  I  can't  put  out  my  tongue;" 
if  he  eats  his  food,  he  replies,  "  he  can't  eat  food  ;  he  can't  swallow  ;  that  he 
has  no  throat ;  that  he  never  eats  anything ;  that  his  feet  are  broken,  and  his 
hips  ai-e  broken — that  he  is  altogether  broken."  He  lies  in  bed,  and  when 
asked  to  get  up,  he  says,  "  I  can't  get  up:" — all  of  which  sayings  are  delu- 
sions, and  not  true.  He  does  get  up,  and  he  does  sit  down  ;  and  he  does  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  ;  and  his  feet  are  not  broken  ;  nor  has  he  received  any  injury 
to  his  ribs  or  hips.'     (Millar's  '  Hints  on  Insanity,'  1861,  pp.  80-86.) 

As  every  medical  certificate,  although  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Liinacy,  may  become  at  a  future  time  a  subject  for  close  and  hostile  criticism 
in  Court,  a  medical  practitioner  should  be  fully  prepared  to  justify  the  use  of 
any  terms  which  he  has  employed.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  he  should 
studiously  avoid  any  misstatement  or  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms.  One  of 
the  facts  cited  as  indicative  of  insanity  in  an  old  lady  was,  that  she  kept  a, 
cockatoo  !  In  a  late  investigation  respecting  the  sanity  of  a  lady,  one  of  the 
experts  examined  as  a  witness  gave  as  a  proof  of  unsoundness  the  fact  that  she 
*  revoked '  at  whist  in  a  way  no  sane  person  would  have  done,  which  led  to  a 
question  from  the  examining  counsel  Avhether  he  had  not  himself  sometimes 
revoked  !  The  witness  was  obliged  to  admit  this,  which  called  forth  the  re- 
mark from  the  learned  counsel  that  he  hoped  the  fact  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  insanity.  It  would  appear  that  the  practice  of  selecting  Aveak 
and  irrelevant  facts  is  also  carried  out  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  state  in  their  report  for  1865,  that  in  the  course  of  that  year 
a  patient  was  brought  to  a  liinatic  asylum  -with  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
practitioner  giving  (by  way  of  compliance  with  the  statute)  as  the  fact  ob- 
served by  himself  in  proof  of  insanity,  that  the  patient  '  has  a  great  desire  to 
appear  conspicuous  as  a  musician.'  In  the  case  oi  Davie s  the  teadealer,  Lord 
Brougham,  tlien  a  counsel  at  the  bar  retained  to  oppose  tlie  Commission  against 
the  alleged  lunatic,  elicited  from  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  a  fact  upon  which  he 
relied  to  indicate  insanity,  that  when  asked  the  question,  Mr.  Davies  did  not 
know  how  much  money  he  had  in  his  pocket !  Another  relied  upon  the  fact, 
as  indicative  of  weak  mind,  that  the  alleged  lunatic  had  said  he  preferred 
seeing  the  people  coming  fi-om  Epsom  races  rather  than  the  racing  on  the 
course  !  Vague  and  trivial  facts  which  do  not  indicate  insanity,  or  indicate 
it  doubtfully,  naturally  tend  to  produce  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Court 
and  jury  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  they  are  brought  forAvard.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  what  sub- 
sequently occurred,  that  he  was  a  lunatic  and  a  fit  and  ^^roper  ^jerson  to  be 
placed  under  restraint,  yet  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  result 
of  a  skilful  cross-examination  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  Aveakness  of 
the  facts  on  Avhich  the  Avitnesses  relied  to  establish  insanity,  had  such  an  in- 
fluence AA-ith  the  jury  that  they  returned  a  verdict  in  favoiir  of  the  lunatic,  and 
for  a  time  he  Avas  considered  as  the  imhappy  victim  of  an  unjust  persecution 
on  the  part  of  his  mother  and  other  relatives  !  In  a  case  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Bucknill,  one  of  the  medical  men  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a  gentleman, 
Avho  Avas  at  that  time  undoubtedly  insane,  had  stated  as  facts  observed  hi)  him- 
self, that  '  his  (the  patient's)  habits  Avere  intemperate,  and  that  he  squandered 
his  property  in  mining  speculations.'  Btit  on  cross-examination  in  the  Queen's 
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Bencli,  lie  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  onVy  act  of  intemperance  he  had 
actually  observed  was  the  patient's  drinking  one  glass  of  beer,  and  that  the 
squandering  of  property  was  the  loss  of  what  was  to  him  a  mere  trifle  in  a 
mining  speculation,  which  eventually  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  one. 
(Millar's  '  Hints  on  Insanity,'  1861,  p.  187.)  Counsel  properly  hold  a  medical 
practitioner  strictly  to  the  common  and  accepted  meaning  of  the  words  which 
he  uses.  If  strong  points  are  not  forthcoming  as  evidence,  the  proof  of  in- 
sanity must  fail.  Weak  points  generally  show  a  weak  case,  and  they  should 
never  be  brought  forward  or  employed  by  a  prudent  witness. 

No  professional  man  is  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsil^le  duty 
of  signing  certificates  of  insanity  ;  but  if  he  does  undertake  it,  he  must  per- 
form it  with  reasonable  care  and  ordinary  skill.  If  he  certifies  that  a  person 
is  labouring  luider  delusions,  he"  must  take  care  that  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  term ;  and,  admitting  that  he  is  correct  in  believing  from  his 
own  observation  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  in  order  to  justify  restraint  or  imprisonment  in  an  asylum,  the 
law  looks  always  to  the  influence  of  these  delusions  upon  conduct.  The  case 
of  Hall  V.  Semple  is  in  this  respect  most  instructive  to  medical  men  (p.  519, 
ante).  One  of  the  charges  against  the  defendant  was,  that  the  medical  certificate 
signed  by  him  was  false  and  imtrue.  Two  certificates  were  issued,  one  by  the 
defendant  and  the  other  by  another  medical  man,  in"  the  usual  form ;  and  the 
facts  on  which  the  conclusion  respecting  the  insanity  of  the  plaintiff  was  based, 
were  thus  set  forth  in  the  first  ixiedical  certificate  : — 

'  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself : 

'  He  had  a  Avild  and  staring  look,  with  restless  eyes,  and  nervous  agitated 
manner.  He  represented  to  me  that  his  wife  was  ruining  himself  and  biisi- 
ness,  and  he  intimated  that  she  was  improperly  associating  with  other  men ; 
he  is  evidently  labouring  under  delusions,  and  he  acts  upon  those  delusions. 

'  2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by 
others : 

'  He  is  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  violence ;  he  constantly  threatens  his  wife, 
and  often  assaults  her ;  he  sleeps  with  a  drawn  sword  by  his  bedside,  and  de- 
clares he  "will  murder  anyone  who  approaches  him,  and  he  has  often  threat- 
ened to  stab  his  wife.' 

The  second  medical  certificate  was  as  follows  : — 

'  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  ^observed  by  myself  : 

'  He  had  a  restless,  irritable,  and  excited  manner,  with  a  wild  and  glaring 
look,  and  expressed  much  vindictiveness  towards  his  wife,  and  said,  "  I  must 

be  a fool  to  mind  what  that  woman  has  said ! "    He  stated  that  she  had 

her  fellows  continually  running  after  her,  and  intimated  that  I  was  one  of 
them. 

'  2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by  others  : 

'On  a  former  occasion  when  I  had  called  to  see  him  he  had  just  before 
broken  the  looking-glass  to  pieces,  also  the  marble  mantelpiece  and  bedstead ; 
had  been  brandishing  knives  over  his  wife's  head,  and  using  horrid  language ; 
sometimes  kicking  her,  tearing  her  bonnet  and  clothes  off,  and  all  without 
provocation,  as  I  find  from  neighbours  and  old  acquaintances  that  she  is  a 
discreet,  sober,  prudent,  and  patient  woman.' 

It  will  be  observed,  by  comparing  these  '  facts '  with  those  above  given  by 
Dr.  Millar,  that  they  belong  to  tlie  class  which  are  vague  and  which  offer  no 
evidence  of  insanity.  The  facts  Avere  chiefly  obtained  from  his  wife,  on  whose 
statements  the  defendant  placed  strong  reliance.  The  cross-examination  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  who  signed  these  certificates  failed  to  support  their 
views  that  plaintiff  was  or  had  been  insane,  or  in  a  state  of  mind  to  justify 
his  removal  by  force  from  his  home.  No  regular  examination  of  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  place,  and  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  some  of  the  so-called  delu- 
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•  sions  liad  a  foundation  of  truth.  In  fact,  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  the 
quarrelsome  husband  of  an  equally  quarrelsome  wife  had  been  confined  as  a 
lunatic  at  the  instigation  of  the  wife,  and  that  for  some  years  she  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  obtain  certificates  of  his  insanity  from  medical 
men  ;  but  they  very  properly  refused  to  sign  them.  There  was,  apparently, 
as  much  reason  for  confining  the  wife  as  for  confining  the  husband.  The 
medical  man  Avho  signed  the  second  certificate  defined  the  plaintiff's  insanity 
to  consist  in  '  diseased  feelings,'  likely  to  lead  to  violence  and  murder,  and 
^  manifested  by  a  disinclination  to  see  his  wife  comfortable  !  '  But,  as  it  was 
remarked  by  the  judge,  *  A  man  might  detest  and  hate  his  wife  very  much, 
and  be  guilty  of  brutal  conduct  towards  her,  and  yet  not  be  insane.'  In  ad- 
dressing the  jury  he  said :—'  It  is  plain  there  was  great  bitterness  on  both 
sides  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  wife  had  for  some  years  been  trying  to  get  rid 
of  her  husband  by  having  him  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that  the  certi- 
ficates of  insanity  arose  from  her  suggestion.  Sometimes  a  mere  examina- 
tion of  the  person  may  be  sufficient;  but  the  history  of  a  case,  where  it  is 
one  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  here  par- 
ticularly so,  for  the  defendant  himself  stated  that  on  a  mere  examination  of 
the  patient,  he  could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  without  farther  inquuy.  It 
is  said  that  his  opinion  was  iiltimately  founded  principally  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  delusions.  A  delusion,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  mere  mistake 
of  fact.  Hundreds  of  people  may  have  notions  that  their  friends  have  injured 
them  or  their  wives  deceived  them,  not  founded  on  fact,  and  yet  these  are  not 
delusions  as  we  now  use  the  word.  By  delusions  Ave  understand  ideas  fixed 
in  the  mind  Avithout  anything  to  lead  any  rational  being  to  entertain  them. 
These  delusions  often  accompany  insanity,  and  so  are  taken  to  be  indicia  of 
insanity ;  and  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  it  is  extremely  important,  Avhen  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  "  delusions,"  to  make  up  oiu*  minds  first  Avhether  they  had  any 
real  foundation  in  fact.  Noav,  I  should  very  much  doubt  the  case  of  the  defend- 
ant if  it  rested  on  his  examination  of  the  plaintiff  alone.  It  was  a  very  short 
one,  and  he  himself  said  it  led  him  to  no  certain  conclusion ;  and  Avhat  took 
place  at  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  gave  contradictory  evi- 
dence about  it.  It  is  agreed  he  Avas  not  there  above  ten  minutes.  You  Avill 
consider  Avhat  took  place  on  this  occasion ;  but  Avhat  strikes  me  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  defendant  states  he  Avas  not  satisfied,  and  had  not  made  up 
his  mind.  It  Avould  be  culpable  negligence  on  his  part  if  he  did  not  make  due 
inquiries.' 

In  reference  to  the  important  question  of  medical  responsibility,  the  follow- 
ing observations  occur  in  the  charge  : — '  The  true  ground  of  complaint  is  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant  and  the  Avant  of  due  care  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  throAvn  upon  him  ;  and  I  think  that  if  a  person  assumes  the  duty  of  a 
medical  man  under  this  statute,  and  signs  a  certificate  of  insanity  Avhich  is 
untrue,  without  making  the  proper  examination  or  inquiries  Avhich  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  Avoiild  require  fi'om  a  medical  man  iising  proper  care 
and  skill  in  such  a- matter — if  he  states  that  Avhich  is  imtrue,  and  damage 
ensues  to  the  party  thereby,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  and  it  is  to  that  I  desire 
to  direct  your  particular  attention.  In  point  of  laAV,  if  a  medical  man  assumes 
under  this  statute  the  duty  of  signing  such  a  certificate,  Avithout  making,  and 
by  reason  of  his  not  ma,king,  a  due  and  proper  examination  and  such  inquiries 
as  are  necessary,  and  Avhich  a  medical  man  under  such  circumstances  oiight 
to  make,  and  is  called  on  to  make,  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  extreme  st  possible 
care  but  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  so  that  he  is  guilty  of  culjjable  neg- 
ligence, and  damage  ensue,  then  an  action  Avill  lie,  although  there  has  been 
no  spiteful  or  improper  motive,  and  although  the  certificate  is  not  false  to  his 
knowledge.' 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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The  jiiry  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, — that  the  certificate  was  iintme  in 
effect,  and  that  it  had  been  signed  without  proper  examination  and  inquiries 
and  without  probable  cause. 

Discharge  of  lunatics. — In  forming  an  opinion  relative  to  the  propriety  of 
discharging  a  person  Avho  has  once  been  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum, 
it  is  proper  to  examine  the  particulars  of  his  case  with  the  same  caution  as  if 
the  object  were  to  confine  him  for  the  first  time.  The  question  of  liberation 
is  commonly  restricted,  like  that  of  restraint,  to  cases  of  mania  and  mono- 
mania. It  may  so  happen  that  an  individual  has  a  lucid  interval  at  the  time 
of  examination,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit. 
One  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime  like  miuxler,  should  never  on  any 
pretence  be  discharged.  There  are  often  long  lucid  intervals  in  homicidal 
mania,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  disease  is  entirely  removed. 
If  the  person  has  manifested  the  least  disposition  to  suicide,  we  should  be 
extremely  cautious  in  liberating  him  :  for  suicidal  mania  is  often  artfully  con- 
cealed luider  a  cheerful  exterior.  We  cannot  always  test  the  pro2:)riety  of 
granting  liberation  by  the  lightness  of  the  offence  for  which  a  criminal  lunatic 
has  been  confined.  The  circumstances  imder  which  the  most  trifling  offence 
has  been  committed,  may  show  that  the  mind  is  wholly  unsettled  "with  regard 
to  moral  responsibility :  and  such  lunatics  can  never  be  trusted,  even  when 
there  is  a  great  imjDrovement  m  their  language  and  deportment.  The  unhappy 
result  of  prematurely  discharging  a  criminal  hmatic  was  seen  in  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Thorn,  otherwise  styling  himself  Sir  William  Coiu-tenay.  He  was 
shot  while  rioting  -with  many  others  near  Canterbury,  in  June  1838.  The 
whole  life  of  this  man  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  eccentricity 
and  insanity.  He  Avas  guilty  of  the  most  flagraiit  perjury — was  tried,  found 
insane,  and  confined  as  a  lunatic.  Afi;er  the  lapse  of  about  six  months  it  "was 
thought  that  he  Avas  so  much  improved  as  to  alloAV  of  his  discharge,  although 
even  at  this  time  it  appears  that  he  fancied  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  !  On 
his  discharge  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  acts ;  he  collected  a  number 
of  ignorant  persons  as  his  followers,  and  infected  them  with  his  delusion.  He 
resisted  the  military  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  eleven  lives  were 
lost  on  the  occasion  !  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  relates  that  a  man  was  confined 
in  an  asyhxm  while  suffering  from  a  delusion  respecting  the  fidelity  of  his 
•wife.  For  many  months  this  idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  appeared 
to  absorb  all  his  thoughts.  At  the  expuation  of  eight  or  nine  months  he  ap- 
peared to  be  much  improved  in  bodily  and  mental  health,  and  the  delusion 
had  apparently  less  hold  of  his  imagination.  Eventually  he  cunningly  declared 
that  his  mind  was  quite  at  ease  respecting  his  wife,  and  that  he  no  longer  be- 
lieved that  she  had  or  could  have  been  unfaithful  to  him.  Under  a  mistaken 
impression  that  he  had  quite  recovered,  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the 
asylum  and  permitted  to  return  home.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after- 
wards he  murdered  his  wife  and  child,  believing  that  the  former  had  committed 
adultery  and  that  the  child  was  not  his  oAvn.  For  several  days  after  joining 
his  family  he  appeared  quite  well,  so  clearly  and  effectually  did  he  mask  his 
lunacy  from  those  immediately  about  him.  ('Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,' 
p.  215.)  A  medical  man  cannot  ahvays  be  responsible  for  unfortimate  con- 
sequences of  this  kind ;  but  these  and  other  similar  instances  show  that  gi-eat 
risk  is  incru-red  in  hastily  alloAving  the  discharge  of  a  lunatic  Avho  has  once 
been  guilty  of  a  crime,  however  slight,  so  palpably  dependmg  on  a  disordered 
mind.  On  other  occasions  Itmatics  have  been  prematurely  liberated,  and  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  have  resulted.  A  man  discharged  from  an  asylum 
lived  for  some  days  quietly  at  home  Avith  his  Avif e  and  child,  Avhen  he  suddenly 
attacked  and  killed  them,  his  insane  delusions  not  having  been  completely  re- 
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moved.  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  furnisliea  several  examples  of  the  dangers  of 
this  proceeding,  in  which  men  destroyed  themselves  after  premature  liberation. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  p.  436.) 

The  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  c.  97,  has  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  liberating  lunatics.  Under  ss.  83  and  84,  the  person  originally  sign- 
ing the  order  which  is  required  in  addition  to  the  medical  certificates,  may 
write  an  order  for  the  discharge  or  removal ;  but  under  s.  85  this  order  is  of 
no  effect,  if  a  medical  practitioner  certify  that  in  his  opinion  such  patient  is 
dangerous  and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  together  with  the  grounds  on  which  his 
opinion  is  founded,  unless  the  Commissioners  or  Visitors  shall,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  such  certificate,  give  their  consent  in  writing  for  the  removal  or 
discharge  of  such  patient.  Under  other  clauses,  additional  powers  of  discharge 
are  given  to  the  Commissioners  and  Visitors,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to 
leave  the  control  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  professional  men.  These 
poAvers  of  discharge  do  not,  however,  apply  either  to  criminal  lunatics,  or  to 
those  found  insane  under  a  Commission  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  94. 


TESTIMONIAL    CAPACITY    OF    LUNATICS — LUNATICS  AS    WITNESSES — INTERDICTION 

COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY EXAMINATION    OF    ALLEGED    LUNATICS MEDICAL  AND 

LEGAL    TESTS    OF    COMPETENCY. 

Testimonial  capacity  of  lunatics. — A  qu.estion  of  some  importance  has  arisen 
regarding  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  lunatics  concerning  facts  which 
they  allege  they  have  witnessed.  According  to  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  madmen 
in  respect  to  competency  as  witnesses,  are  precisely  on  the  same  footing  in  re- 
lation to  testimony  as  in  relation  to  crime.  If  they  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath,  and  the  character  of  the  proceedings  in  which  they  are  engaged,  they 
are  competent  witnesses,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  degree  of  their  mental 
disorder.  ('  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  p.  288.)  As  ancient  legal  dicta  on 
this  subject,  we  find  the  follo"\ving: — 'An  idiot  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give 
evidence  (Co.  Litt.  b,  6  ;  Gilb.  Evidence,  p.  144)  nor  a  lunatic  (lb.)  except 
during  a  lucid  interval  (Archbold,  '  Pleading  and  Evid.  in  Crim.  Cases,'  p. 
124) ;  but  it  is  now  known  and  admitted  that  the  shades  of  insanity  are  in- 
finite,— that  some  lunatics  are  as  fully  competent  to  observe  and  remember 
facts,  and  to  iinderstand  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  as  persons  who  are  sane ; 
hence,  therefore,  incompetency  to  give  testimony  must  not  be  inferred  from  a 
mere  name  assigned  to  the  malady  under  which  a  person  is  labouring,  but  it 
must  be  decided  by  the  special  condition  of  the  lunatic.  Under  any  other 
view,  crimes  of  the  greatest  enormity  might  be  perpetrated  in  lunatic  asylums 
without  the  possibility  of  convicting  the  offenders.  It  has  been  appropriately 
remarked  by  a  good  authority,  that  the  fact  of  incompetence  to  testify  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  a  state  of  insanity ;  and  it  would  be  far  more  cor- 
rect to  consider  it  an  independent  fact  to  be  established  by  a  distinct  order  of 
proofs.  The  truth  is,  an  analogy  in  a  medico-legal  sense  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  between  the  act  of  testifying  and  that  of  performing  business-con- 
tracts and  other  civil  acts  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  shared  with  them  in  the 
same  sentence  of  disqiialification  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  kind  and 
degree  of  intellectual  poAver  which  they  respectively  require.  (Eay? '  Medical 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity ;  '  and  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  47,  p.  150.) 

In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Hill^  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  the  spring 
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of  1851,  tlie  evidence  of  a  man  named  Donnelly  was  tendered  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown.  ('Jour,  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1851,  pp.  279  and  436.)  This  man 
was  a  pauper  lunatic,  and  was  confined  as  such  in  the  same  Avard  with  the  de- 
ceased, who  it  was  alleged  had  been  maltreated  and  killed  by  the  prisoner.  It 
was  quite  clear  from  the  cross-examination  of  Donnelly  at  the  trial  that  he 
laboured  under  insane  delusions  that  he  was  constantly  visited  by  spirits,  &c. : 
but,  nevertheless,  he  gave  a  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
deceased  was  maltreated  by  the  prisoner ;  and  although  he  professed  his  firm 
belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  and  their  secret  power  of  communicating  with 
him,  he  appeared  to  have  a  full  knoAvledge  of  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  His  evidence  was  received,  and  upon  this  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. The  case  was  subsequently  argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before 
all  the  judges,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence.  It 
naay  now  therefore  be  considered  as  settled,  that  a  lunatic  who  labours  under 
delusions,  but  Avho  in  the  judgment  of  a  medical  practitioner  is  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  any  transaction  that  happened  before  his  eyes,  and  who 
appears  to  understand  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  may  be  called  as  a  witness. 
{Reg.  V.  Hill,  '  Denison's  CroAvn  Cases,'  2,  p.  254.)  The  rule  laid  down  by 
Baron  Parke  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  :  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  is  admissible,  and  then  his  credibility  is  a  question 
for  the  jury.  In  the  spring  of  1852  I  saw  Donnelly,  the  witness  in  the  above 
case,  in  the  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum ;  his  po"wers  of  observation  and 
reasoning  were  then  very  acute  and  quite  sound,  except  when  reference  was 
made  to  his  pecu.liar  dekisions  regarding  spirits. 

In  another  case,  on  appeal  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  in  December  1852,  the 
testimony  of  a  Imiatic  was  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  but  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  his  insanity  rendered  him  incompetent  as  a  witness. 
The  Assistant  Judge  then  said : — '  I  have  had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  and  I  confess  I  look  Avith  fear  at  Avhat  may  be  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  laAv  on  this  subject.  This  is  the  course  to  be  adopted  : — the  Avitness 
Avho  is  tendered  is  first  to  be  examined  on  the  voir  dire,  and  then  he  is  to  be 
cross-examined ;  witnesses  may  be  called  on  both  sides  to  show  his  compe- 
tency or  incompetency;  and  it  Avill  then  be  for  the  Court  to  judge  Avhether  he 
should  be  admitted  as  a  Avitness,  and  if  it  is  decided  in  his  favour  the  man 
may  be  examined.  In  fact,  the  Court  become  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  Now, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind  before  all  this  takes  place, 
supposing  the  lunatic  even  to  be  competent  to  give  evidence  before  this  exa- 
mination and  cross-examination,  I  should  think  that  anybody  Avho  has  visited 
lunatic  asylums,  or  knows  anything  about  persons  of  insane  mind,  Avould  agree 
Avith  me  that  the  chances  are  that  his  mind  Avill  be  so  overbalanced  as  to  render 
him  unfit  to  give  evidence  afterAvards.  When  this  Avas  argued  on  a  former 
occasion,  a  case  Avas  mentioned  in  Avhich  a  man  Avas  acquitted  upon  a  charge 
■of  mm-der  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  another  man  (Avhile  the  lunatic  Avas 
in  prison,  subject  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure)  Avas  committed  to  the  same  prison 
charged  Avith  another  murder.  He  made  a  confession  to  the  first  man,  and  it 
Tvas  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  CroAvn  to  call  this  man,  Avho  was  acquitted 
because  he  Avas  insane,  to  give  evidence  of  the  confession  that  the  sane  man 
had  made  to  h^m ;  and  after  an  argument  the  learned  judge  who  presided  was 
about  to  give  permission  for  him  to  give  evidence,  Avhen  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  said: — "My  Lord,  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhat  yoiu-  Lordship  means  to  decide, 
but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  the  jury  Avill  not  believe  a  Avord  he  says." 
Upon  this  the  Avitness  Avas  not  called.'  ' 

It  was  then  proposed  by  counsel  to  call  a  medical  gentleman  under  Avhose 
■care  the  kinatic  had  been.  He  would  state  his  competency  to  give  evidence, 
and  he  should  then  put  the  Avitness  in  the  box,  and  the  learned  judge  Avould 
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remember  that  on  the  last  occasion  the  witness  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all 
that  was  going  on,  although  a  little  irritable.  The  Assistant  Judge  observed, 
that  it  was  an  important  question ;  for  he  supposed  that  noAv  in  appeals 
against  lunatic  orders,  the  liuiatic  himself  would  be  frequently  produced  as  a 
Avitness.  He  would  only  say,  generally  speaking,  that  he  hoped  no  man  would 
ever  be  brought  from  any  asylum  to  be  examined,  without  the  principal  me- 
dical officer  of  that  asylum  accompanying  him  in  order  to  speak  to  the  state 
of  his  mind. 

Dr.  Huxley,  resident  medical  officer  and  superintendent  of  the  Kent  County 
Asylum,  under  whose  charge  the  lunatic  was,  was  then  examined,  and  gave 
as  his  opinion  that  he  could  speak  correctly  to  facts  that  occurred  before  he 
became  insane.  A  witness  came  forward  and  spoke  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  the  man.  The  lunatic  was  then 
himself  called, — examined  by  the  judge  and  cross-examined  on  the  vou^  dire. 
The  Assistant  Judge  decided  that  he  might  be  sworn  and  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  which  was  done,  and  he  proved  the  facts  of  the  respondents'  case. 
Plaving  heard  his  examination,  the  Court  had  no  doubt  that  they  oiight  to  be- 
lieve him ;  the  witness  had  evinced  considerable  power  of  memory. — Order 
confirmed. 

In  Reg.  v.  Goggle  and  others,  tried  before  Lord  Campbell  at  the  Nottingham 
Lent  Assizes  of  1856,  the  evidence  of  a  lunatic  was  received  on  a  trial  for  felony. 
The  prisoners  Avere  charged  with  highway  robbery,  and  the  prosecutor  could 
not  clearly  speak  to  their  identity.  A  man  named  Bourne  witnessed  the  trans- 
action and  swore  positively  to  two  of  them.  Previous  to  the  trial,  however, 
this  man  was  attacked  with  insanity,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  confined 
in  an  asylmn.  He  was  produced  as  a  witness,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear 
and  calm  manner.  It  Avas  received,  and  upon  it  chiefly  the  prisoners  were  con- 
victed. In  Reg.  v.  Slater  and  Vivian  (C.  C.  C.  Sept,  1860)  the  evidence  of 
two  lunatics  was  received,  but  their  statements  were  uncorroborated,  and  the 
jury  by  their  verdict  rejected  their  evidence. 

INTERDICTION.       COMMISSIONS    OF    LUNACY. 

By  interdiction  we  are  to  understand  the  depriving  of  a  person  labouring 
under  mental  disorder  of  his  civil  rights ;  in  other  words,  preventing  him  from 
exercising  any  control  or  management  over  his  affairs.  It  may  be  Avith  or 
without  restraint,  for  one  condition  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  other,  al- 
though there,  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  contrary.  In  Re  Smith  (Jime  1862)  an 
order  for  a  jury  was  issued  to  try  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity,  and  in- 
affirming  the  order  the  late  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  enunciated  the  folloAving- 
proposition  : — '  It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  idea,  but  too  generally  entertained 
by  persons  (common  persons)  in  different  stations  of  life,  that  the  finding  by  a 
jury  that  a  person  is  of  unsound  mind,  necessarily  involves  an  interference  Avith 
his  personal  freedom  :  it  does  not.  The  Court  places  no  further  restraint  upon 
a  lunatic  than  is  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  lunatics  living  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  Avho  reside 
in  their  own  houses  with  large  establishments.'' 

When  a  person,  from  mental  incompetency,  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
others,  or  is  guilty  of  foolish  and  extraA^agant  acts,  Avhereby  his  property  is 
damaged,  a  Commission  is  commonly  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
order  to  determine  Avhether  he  be  *  compos  '  or  '  non  comjoos  mentis.''  This  Avrit 
is  well  knoAvn  imder  the  name  of  '  de  lunatico  inq%drendo.''  Before  it  can  be' 
issued  it  is  necessary,  among  other  matters,  that  there  should  be  affidavits  made- 
by  two  or  three  physicians  or  surgeons,  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  the  party.' 
It  has  been  abeady  explained  that  the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  determine 
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whether  the  incapacity  to  manage  affairs  is  owing  to  some  mental  defect  or 
disorder,  and  not  merely  to  want  of  education  or  bodily  infirmity— otherwise 
all  wealthy  minors  and  infirm  persons  might  be  improperly  deprived  of  the 
control  of  their  property.     Formerly  Commissions  Avere  not  issued  unless  it 
was  evident  that  lunacy  or  idiocy  existed — for  weakness  of  mind  or  imbecility 
Avas  not  considered  sufficient  to  justify  legal  interference.     This  is  no  longer 
the  case,  '  unsoundness  of  mind  with  incompetency '  being  all  that  the  law  re- 
quires to  be  established.    Thus  then,  whether  the  case  be  one  of  mania,  mono- 
mania, or  dementia  is  not  now  the  question,  but  whether  the  party  be  compos 
or  nan  compos  mentis  :  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  to  a  degree  to  prevent  him 
controlling  his  property  with  careful  and  provident  management.    There  Avas 
a  strange  contradiction  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  some  years  ago.     A 
person  Avho  had  a  delusion  on  a  particvilar  subject,  although  not  affecting  his 
social  duties,  Avas  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  Commission,  and  deprived  of  his 
civil  rights  merely  because  his  mental  disorder  Avould  fall  under  the  definition 
of  lunacy.      On  the  other  hand,  one  Avho  had  no  delusion,  but  great  mental 
Aveakness,  such  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  properly  managing  his  affairs,  Avas 
not  deemed  a  fit  siibject  for  a  Commission ;  since  Aveakness  of  mind  and  in- 
sanity Avere  considered  to  be  tAvo  entirely  diflferent  states — the  latter  alone  re- 
quiring interference,  although  the  injurious  results  Avere  the  same  in  both  cases. 
It  is  iinfortunate  that  these  Commissions  have  been  hitherto  conducted  on 
so  expensive  a  scale  as  to  render  them  applicable  only  to  the  Avealthy  classes  of 
society ;  and  even  here  the  expenses  attending  such  a  simple  inquiry  as  that 
for  Avhich  the  Commission  is  issued,  are  often  of  the  most  ruinous  kind,  and 
the  results  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.     [See  the  cases  of  Mi'.  Davies,  Miss 
Bagster  (July  1832),  Lady  Kirlav all  (Feb.  1836),  Mrs.  Cummin g  {\^\.<o\  Mr. 
Windham  (1861-2),  and  others.]    When  insanity  is  pleaded  in  a  criminal  case, 
one  judge  and  tAvelve  jurors  Avill  decide  the  question,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
life  of  a  person,  in  a  feAV  hours,  and  at  A^ery  little  expense  to  the  country  !    It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  question  of  competency  to  manage  affairs, 
so  many  more  functionaries  should  be  required,  so  much  more  time  (sometimes 
amounting  to  thirty  days)  occupied,  so  many  Avitnesses  examined,  and  such 
enormous  expenses  incvirred.     The  property  of  tradesmen,  and  other  persons 
of  small  means,  is  under  such  a  system  left  unprotected.    This  expensive  pro- 
cess of  Avasting  an  alleged  lunatic's  fortune  in  order  to  determine  Avhether  he 
is  or  is  not  likely  to  Avaste  it  himself,  leads  to  the  result  that,  compared  with 
the  number  of  lunatics  under  confinement,  the  inquisitions  are  very  feAV.    Out 
of  3,774  persons  above  the  pauper  class  confined  in  1850,  there  Avere  only 
238  cases  in  which  inquisitions  Avere  held — z.e.,  there  Avas  only  one  lunatic  in 
eleven  Avhose  property  Avas  thus  protected  by  a  Commission,  apparently  because 
the  protection  involved  a  greater  waste  in  costs  than  if  it  Avere  left  improtected  ! 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  1,023.)    From  a  published  report  it  appears  that  fi'om 
the  passing  of  the  Lunacy  Eegulation  Act  in  1853,  doAvn  to  the  end  of  April 
1862,  there  Avere  575  inquiries  in  cases  of  lunacy,  but  in  only  21  of  them  Avas 
there  a  trial  by  jury.    Of  these  last,  twelve  trials  occupied  one  day  each  ;  three 
took  tAvo  days  each  ;   one,  three  days  ;   three,  five  days  ;  one,  nine  days  ;  and 
one  monster  case,  thirty-four  days. 

In  introducing  a  new  Lunacy  Act  in  February  1862,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
stated  that  in  the  commission  on  Sir  Henry  Meux  the  exj^enses  amounted  to 
6,941Z. ;  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gumming jV^hose  insanity  Avas  manifested  the  mo- 
ment she  appeared  before  the  jmy,  the  costs  Avere  5,000^.  In  another  case  the 
expenses  Avere  1,909/.,  of  Avhich  250/.  Avere  the  costs  of  the  witnesses  alone; 
and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Windham  the  trial  lasted  thirty-tAvo  days,  at  a 
cost  on  each  side  of  about  15,000/.     Under  the  amended  laAV,  no  Commission 
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of  Limacy  can  be  had  at  a  less  expense  than  601.,  and  tliis  only  in  uncontested, 
cases. 

By  a  new  regulation,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  it  in  his  power  to  direct  an 
inquiry  before  one  or  tAvo  commissioners,  in  which  case  a  jury  is  dispensed 
with.  Evidence  may  then  be  received,  and  the  decision  left  Avith  the  com- 
missioner or  commissioners  so  appointed.  The  costs  of  an  inquiry  by  this 
regulation  are  greatly  reduced.  This  form  of  proceeding  Avas  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  Earl  of  Kmgston  (April  1861),  and  the  Master — (Warren) 
sjjeedily  brought  to  a  close  by  his  decision,  a  case  Avhich  under  the  jury  system 
might  have  been  protracted  for  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks.  The  Lunacy  Eegulation 
Acts  are  the  16th  and  17th  Vict.  c.  70  (1853),  and  the  25th  and  26th  Vict. 
c.  86  (August  1862).  The  last-mentioned  Act  has  greatly  improved  proceed- 
ings in  lunacy,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  injustice  Avhich  formerly  pre- 
vailed. In  order  to  shorten  these  inquiries  and  lessen  the  expenses,  the  order 
under  s.  3  is  to  be  confined  to  the  question  Avhether  or  not  the  person  is  '  at 
the  time  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs.' 
No  evidence  on  his  conduct  is  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  insanity  unless  it 
I'efers  to  a  period  Avithin  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  In  cases  of 
contested  imbecility  this  provision  might  exclude  important  evidence,  but  there 
is  a  discretionary  poAver  in  the  judge  to  admit  it.  Section  4  alloAvs  of  the  case 
being  tried  by  a  jury  at  common-laAV.  The  alleged  lunatic  is  to  be  examined 
before  the  taking  of  the  evidence,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  jury  consult  on  their  A^erdict.  Under  s.  12  poAver  is  given  to  the  Chancellor 
to  dispense  Avith  commissions  in  reference  to  persons  Avho  haA^e  but  small  pro- 
perty, and  there  are  in  this  statute  other  strict  rules  regarding  the  visiting  of 
lunatics  confined  in  asylums. 

One  source  of  difficulty  on  these  occasions  is,  tlaat  selected  medical  Avitnesses 
are  alloAved  to  be  summoned  by  both  parties,  and  the  opinions  given  by  them 
often  exactly  neutralize  each  other ;  they  are  hereby  converted  into  partisans  in 
the  cause  as  much  as  if  they  were  counsel.  It  has  been  Avell  remarked,  that  a 
man  even  unknoAvn  to  himself,  Avith  the  purest  intentions  and  the  most  perfect 
rectitude,  Avill  insensibly  lean  to  the  side  on  Avhich  he  has  been  consulted  or 
employed.  ('  Pagan,'  p.  301.)  The  public  are  apt  to  infer,  from  such  con- 
flicting opinions  emanating  from  men  of  apparently  equal  experience,  that  the 
xlifference  cannot  dej)end  essentially  on  the  medical  facts  of  a  case,  and  that  the 
question  might  asAvell  or  even  better  be  determined  by  non-professional  persons. 
See  the  case  of  Carpenter  ('Dublin  Med.  Press,'  July  16, 1845,  p.  46)  ;  also  that 
■of  Mrs.  Cumming,  in  Avhich  the  conflict  of  medical  testimony  Avas  even  greater 
than  usual.  A  large  portion  of  this  lady's  property  Avas  spent  in  determining 
by  a  verdict  that  she  was  insane ;  and  there  was  an  intention  that  the  remain- 
der should  be  expended  in  reversing  the  decision,  Avhen  the  unfortunate  lady 
died.  (The  reader  Avill  find  an  elaborate  report  of  this  remarkable  case  in  the 
'  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine'  for  April  1852.) 

One  remedy  for  this  serious  evil  Avould  be,  that  medical  experts  on  such 
occasions  should  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  examine  an  alleged 
lunatic  and  give  evidence  on  his  condition  ;  they  should  be  in  all  cases  made 
perfectly  independent  of  both  parties.  At  present  they  rather  occupy  the 
position  of  medical  counsel  than  medical  Avitnesses,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  no 
one  would  be  summoned  Avhose  vicAvs  did  not  coincide  Avith  those  of  the  party 
summoning  him ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  among  some  solicitors — for  Avhich,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  apparent  reason — that  medical  evidence  in  such  cases  is 
a  marketable  commodity,  and  may  be  purchased  at  graduated  prices  !  There 
are  some  medical  men  Avho  appear  to  think  that  on  these  occasions  they  are 
justified  in  sinking  the  Avitness  in  the  advocate,  and  that  they  are  bound  by  a 
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sort  o£  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  case  for  the  person  who  retains  them  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  their  position.  An  advocate  is  not  bound  by  an 
oatli  to  state  '  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;'  but  a 
scientific  witness  is  placed  under  this  sacred  obligation,  and  it  is  a  duty  which 
he  oAves  to  his  j^rofession  and  to  society  that  he  should  lay  aside  all  jjersonal 
bias.  It  may  appear  an  innocent  matter  to  suppress  some  facts  and  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  others,  in  order  to  induce  a  jury  to  pronounce  one 
whose  mental  soiindness  is  in  question  to  be^  perfectly  sane  and  competent ; 
but  the  same  mercenary  zeal  which  would  thus  lead  to  the  civil  freedom  of  an 
insane  person,  might  on  another  occasion  be  employed  in  unjustly  depriving 
a  sane  person  of  his  liberty.  The  confidence  of  the  jDublic  in  medical  oj)inions- 
in  reference  to  the  insane  has  been  by  recent  events  already  much  shaken ; 
and  it  would  be  altogether  destroyed,  and  such  opinions  entu-ely  dispensed 
with,  if  it  were  once  known  that  a  medical  man  on  these  occasions  accepted 
a  retaining-fee  not  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  give 
his  evidence  in  favoiu'  of  the  party  who  consulted  him.  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  experienced  solicitors  know  that  if  they  only  search  far 
enough  they  will  generally  fall  upon  some  medical  men  Avho  Avill  adopt  their 
views.  (The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  5,  p.  719 ;  voL  11,  p.  740 ;  and  vol.  17,  p.  816.) 

A  proper  coru-se  of  proceeding  Avas  adopted  in  Re  Taylor  (April  1857). 
This  gentleman  had  been  examined  by  seven  medical  men,  three  of  Avhonii 
pronounced  him  to  be  of  iinsound  mind,  and  four  declared  him  to  be  perfectly 
sane,  but  with  an  impaired  memory.  There  was  here  a  majority  of  one  in. 
favour  of  sanity.  The  Lords  Justices  then  deputed  Dr.  F.  Winslow  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  for  their  special  information. 
He  reported  in  favour  of  soundness  of  mind,  admitting  the  existence  of  de- 
fective memory  partly  arising  from  age,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  ta 
render  him  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  The  decision  of  the  Court  wa& 
in  accordance  with  this  view. 

The  law  of  Scotland  has,  in  reference  to  these  cases,  the  advantage  over  that 
of  England  in  simplicity  and  justice.  A  factor  is  appointed,  on  the  application, 
of  relatives,  to  take  charge  of  the  property ;  notice  is  given  to  the  alleged  lunatic,, 
so  that  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  oppose  the  appointment ;  medical  evidence  is  re- 
ceived and  upon  this,  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  chiefly  based.  The  appoint- 
ment, if  made,  can  at  any  time  be  revoked  upon  good  and  satisfactory  grounds. 

Examination  of  alleged  lunatics. — To  determine  Avhether  a  person  is  or  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  interdiction  or  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  there  is  delusion^  as  in  the 
lighter  cases  of  monomania ;  but  we  are  bound  to  ascertain  how  far  the  delu- 
sion affects  his  judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  him,  like  other  men,  from  mana- 
ging his  aflfliirs  with  provident  care  and  propriety.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, some  proof  of  delusion  only  is  sought  for ;  and  if  this  be  procured,  it 
is  hastily  inferred  that  the  person  must  be  entirely  incompetent  to  manage  his 
projjerty.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  which  involve  questions  of  im- 
becility. In  conducting  the  defence  of  the  Windham  case  (Dec.  18G1),  Sir 
Plugh  Cairns  was  allowed  by  his  medical  advisers  to  make  the  folloAving 
strange  statement :  '  In  a  case  of  insanity  accompanied  by  delusions,  the  mode 
of  investigating  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
and  doubt ;  but  in  a  case  of  imbecility,  where  there  is  either  no  mind  at  all 
or  next  to  none,  the  task  of  coming  to  a  right  and  just  decision  is  compara- 
tively easy.'  Such  a  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  must  have  been 
made  under  some  hazy  notion  that  the  state  of  imbecility  was  identical  Avith 
that  of  idiocy.     One  of  his  OAvn  AAatnesses  (Dr.  Sutherland),  in  a  subsequent 
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stage  of  the  proceedings,  corrected  this  error,  by  the  admission  in  cross- 
examination,  that  '  di-awing  the  line  between  soundness  and  unsoundness  of 
mind  in  cases  of  imbecility  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  medical 
science.' 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  we  should  compare  his 
mind  as  it  is  Avith  what  it  has  been  ;  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  supposed  imbecility, 
a  proper  regard  must  be  had  to  age,  society,  education,  and  general  conduct. 
We  shoiild  also  consider  Avhether  the  person  has  been  treated  by  his  friends 
and  relations  as  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  commission. 
A  yoiing  person  whose  education  has  been  much  neglected,  and  who  has  neyer 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  money,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  a  large  property.  Questions  are  some- 
times put  on  the  moral  responsibility  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  God  to  one 
who  perhaps  never  heard  of  ethics  or  theology.  Again,  mathematical  and 
arithmetical  questions,  which  would  embarrass  many  persons  who  are  set  do^vn 
as  sane  and  competent,  are  sometimes  put  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility.  In  one 
instance  a  physician  gave  evidence  on  a  commission  that  he  found  the  alleged 
imbecile  could  not  work  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  this  person  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  always  disliked  mathematics.  In  a  case  which  occm-red  in 
Scotland,  one  examiner  asked  the  alleged  imbecile,  Avho  said  he  had  ],200L  in 
the  Bank,  and  received  201.  for  interest, — How  much  was  that  per  cent  ?  He 
said  he  could  not  tell :  he  was  no  good  hand  at  arithmetic.  The  coimsel  who 
appeared  against  the  brieve  of  commission  afterwards  put  the  same  arithme- 
tical question  to  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  party ;  and  this  witness,  an  educated  man,  confessed  himself  qixite 
unable  to  answer  it — a  practical  illustration  of  the  impropriety  of  pronoun- 
cing a  person  to  be  imbecile  or  incompetent  merely  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
that  which  he  has  never  been  taught !  (Case  of  David  Yooloiv.)  If  the  ca- 
pacity to  manage  affiiirs  rested  solely  upon  a  knoAvledge  of  arithmetic,  many 
now  go  free  who  ought  to  be  immediately  placed  under  interdiction.  This  is 
rather  a  commercial  test  of  insanity  :  but  it  Avill  be  found  that  it  has  been 
applied  in  a  very  improper  manner  to  determine  the  mental  capacity  of  yoixng 
and  ill-educated  women.  Unless  the  questions  are  confined  to  those  subjects 
which  the  person  has  had  either  the  opportunity  or  inclination  to  learn,  a  me- 
dical witness  will  always  incur  the  risk  of  confounding  mere  ignorance  with 
imbecility. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mental  capacity  will  be  Ibund  in  determining  the 
degree  to  which,  Avith  ordinary  opportimities,  a  person  has  shoAvn  himself  ca- 
pable of  being  instructed  ;  but  too  high  a  standard  must  not  be  assumed  as  a 
test  of  capacity.  The  mind  of  an  alleged  imbecile  should  not  be  compared  Avith 
the  most  perfect  mind,  but  Avith  that  of  another  person  of  aA^erage  capacity,  of 
the  same  age  and  station  in  society,  and  Avho  has  enjoyed  like  opportunities  of 
instruction.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  find  tAvo  sane  persons  Avho  Avere  exactly 
equal  in  mental  poAver  :  in  some,  one  faculty  is  prominently  developed,  in 
others  another.  All  that  Ave  have  to  look  for  in  these  cases  of  alleged  unsound- 
ness, is  an  average  degree  of  intellectual  development  so  as  to  qualify  the  per- 
son for  performing  the  duties  of  his  station.  To  AAdn  the  confidence  of  an 
alleged  lunatic  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  Ave  should  not  treat  his  obser- 
A^ations  or  delusions  Avith  IcAaty,  but  rather  seriously  sympathize  Avith  him  in 
his  troubles ;  Ave  should  listen  attentively  to  all  he  has  to  say,  for  his  suspi- 
cions Avill  be  excited  by  many  questions  being  put  to  him.  If  Ave  cannot 
agree  Avith  his  conclusions,  Ave  should  not  contradict  him  abruptly,  but  en- 
deavour to  draAV  him  out  by  asking  for  some  corroborative  evidence  of  his 
statements.  Dr.  Millar  has  properly  advised  that,  before  visiting  the  patient, 
Ave  should  make  oiirselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  particular  con- 
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nected  with  his  history  and  condition,  a,nd  treat  him  as  much  like  a  sane  per- 
son as  possible.  The  insane  are  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  quick  to  detect 
any  deceit  practised  on  them.  They  are  also  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of 
strangers,  and,  ruiless  great  tact  is  employed,  -will  look  upon  a  medical  man  as 
an  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly.  ('  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  58.)  The 
patient  should  be  informed  that  his  perceptions  are  merely  the  result  of  na- 
tural disease ;  it  is  iiseless  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  a  delusion  Avhen  his 
perceptions,  although  sometimes  exaggerated,  are  too  real  to  be  doubted.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  36.) 

The  conflicting  medical  evidence  given  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy  is  in 
great  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  mind  of  the  person 
is  not  fairly  examined.  One  physician  tests  one  faculty,  another  another ; 
each  has  his  oa\ti  theory  of  insanity,  and  each  his  standard  of  competency. 
The  witnesses  in  support  of  the  commission  do  not  go  so  much  to  test  the 
actual  state  of  mind  of  the  person,  as  to  discover  what  they  deem  proofs  of 
insanity ;  those  against  the  commission  take  an  opposite  course — they  look 
only  for  some  proofs  of  soundness.  It  cannot  therefore  happen  otherwise  than 
that  different  conclusions  should  be  drawn  tmder  such  different  modes  of  in- 
vestigation. (See  vol.  1,  p.  32.)  There  is  another  point  which  requires  at- 
tention in  these  cases.  Persons  laboiu-ing  under  slight  degrees  of  imbecility 
are  very  soon  irritated ;  they  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  are  ill-used  and 
persecuted ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  questioned  by  parties  who  are  repre- 
sented as  their  enemies,  they  lose  their  self-command,  and  are  no  longer  able 
to  answer  questions,  which  under  their  ordinary  state  of  mind  they  would  reply 
to  Avith  perfect  accuracy.     (Pagan,  Op.  cit.  p.  302.) 

A  defective  memory  must  not  be  hastily  set  down  as  a  proof  of  legal  xm- 
soundness.  In  a  case  which  came  before  the  Lords  Justices  Bruce  and  Tiu-ner 
in  August  1855  {Re  Toplis)^  the  petitioners  for  a  commission  appeared  to 
have  relied  chiefly  on  a  defect  of  memory  in  a  person  who  was  advanced  in 
life.  The  Lords  Justices,  in  dismissing  the  petition  with  costs,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations  : — '  Mr.  Toplis's  powers  of  recollection  Avere  impaired  and 
defective ;  but  this  at  advanced  periods  of  life  and  also  at  periods  not  ad- 
vanced, was  a  common  defect.  A  man  might  have  a  bad  memory  but  be  com- 
petent and  efficient,  and  no  man  Avould  venture  to  suggest  that  a  person  could 
not  discharge  the  business  of  life  because  he  had  a  bad  memory.  The  memory, 
indeed,  might  he  so  deficient  as  to  bring  a  man  Avithin  the  technical  description 
of  unsound  mind,  but  it  could  not  be  suggested  that  this  Avas  the  case  Avith  ]\Ir. 
Toplis.  He  appeared  to  recollect  the  events  of  his  early  life  Avith  readiness 
and  freshness,  and  the  more  recent  the  event  Avas,  the  sooner  it  faded  from 
his  memory ;  but,  bad  as  his  memory  might  be,  he  had  more  than  sufficient 
mind,  Avithin  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  to  enable  him  to  manage 
himself  and  his  affahs.'  Dr.  Southey,  Avho  had  been  instructed  by  their  Lord- 
ships to  examine  Mr.  Toplis,  made  use  of  the  folloAving  expressions  in  his  re- 
port :  '  With  a  memory  so  deficient,  it  can  hardly  be  said  Mr.  Toplis  is  of  per- 
fectly sound  mind.'  In  one  sense  this  might  be  true ;  but,  as  their  Lordships 
observed,  there  Avas  a  technical  meaning  of  these  Avords,  in  reference  to  Avhich 
they  dissented  from  their  use.  A  man  may  not  have  a  perfectly  sound  mind, 
and  yet  have  a  mind  sound  enough  for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  A  de- 
fective memory  in  an  aged  person,  taken  alone,  proves  nothing.  (See  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1836,  1,  192.) 
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CHAPTER  95. 

COMMISSIONS    OF    LUNACY MEDICAL    EVIDENCE— LEGAL    TEST  OF  COMPETENCY    FOR 

CIVIL    ACTS EVIDENCE    FROM    HAND- WRITING— CASES  OF   MISS    BAGSTER W.  F. 

WINDHAM — CONFLICTING  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  OPINIONS SUPERSEDING  OF  COM- 
MISSIONS. 

In  giving  evidence  on  Commissions  of  Limacy,  a  witness  must  take  care  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  medical  or  legal  definitions  of  insanity. 
The  malady  may  not  assume  the  form  of  huiacy  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  legal 
view — nor  of   mania,  monomania,  dementia,  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  medical 
view;   but  still  it  may  be  a  case  of  such  mental  disorder  as  to  create  an  inca- 
pacity for  managing  affairs.     This  is  the  point  to  Avhich  a  medical  examiner 
has  to  direct  his  attention.     Cases  of  imbecility  present  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  create  the  greatest  conflict  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses.     Imbe- 
cility strictly  implies  a  weak  or  feeble  mind,  and  the  term  is  properly  applied 
to  one  who  has  an  intellect  below  par  or  below  the  normal  average.  The  vague- 
ness of  these  terms  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
legal  sanity  and  that  degree  of  mental  Aveakness  implied  by  imbecility  Avhicli 
Avould  justify  interdiction.     Insanity  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
cannot  be  proved  in  these  cases :  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  delusion,  and 
there  may  be  such  an  amount  of  self-control  as  to  enable  a  person  to  maintain 
a  conversation.     Memory,  judgment,  and  other  faculties,  although  weak,  are 
still  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;   and  from  one  or  two  interviews  only, 
an  examiner  might  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the  person  of  sound  mind  and 
competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  argument  here  ; 
for  it  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  in  a  defence,  '  that  the  doctors  cannot  put 
their  fingers  on  a  single  point  indicative  of  insanity.'     In  short,  each  fact  spe- 
cified by  them  may  be  frittered  away  by  the  remark  that  every  one  must  have 
known  some  person  who  had  either  a  bad  memory  or  a  weak  judgment ;  who 
squandered  money,  who  Avasted  it  on  unworthy  objects,  who  hoarded  it  and 
refused  to  pay  just  debts,  or  who  lost  it  in  foolish  speculations,  &c.     All  this 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  person  in  question  may  be  legally  of  unsound  mind 
and  properly  interdicted.     As  Dr.  Pagan  justly  remarks,  there  is  a  facility  of 
disposition  in  an  imbecile  or  weak-minded  person,  which  lays  him  open  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  artful  and  designing ;   and  our  conclusion  regarding  his 
competency  must  be  the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  general  knowledge 
of  affairs,  derived  from  an  examination  of  all  his  faculties.     We  have  to  con- 
sider how  far  his  imperf ecj;  mind  would  prevent  him  from  attending  to  his  own 
interests,  not  in  a  manner  which  would  ensure  their  most  profitable  applica- 
tion, but  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  his  affairs  from  being  involved  m 
ruin.  His  knowledge  and  understanding  may  be  so  imperfect  that  his  property 
would  necessarily  run  to  waste  under  his  unassisted  control.  When  it  is  proved 
that  there  has  been  habitual  submission  to  the  dictation  of  others,  either  from 
a  long  habit  of  being  controlled,  from  indifference,  or  fear — when  a  man  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  disobeyed  or  neglected  by  his  servants,  and  to  be  openly 
cheated  by  tradesmen, — these  circumstances  furnish  evidence  of  weakness  of 
mind,  and  a  justification  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  interdiction.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  293.)    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  when  left  to  himself  has  managed 
his  affairs  with  reasonable  care  and  propriety,  has  acted   independently  of 
others,  and  has  been  treated  by  his  friends  and  those  around  him  as  if  he  were 
sane,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  legal  competency.     The  testamentary 
capacity  of  imbeciles  may  be  tried  by  the  same  rules.     A  man  who  is  of  such 
an  easy  disposition  as  to  be  improperly  influenced  in  the  use  of  his  property 
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■while  living,  may  be  equally  influenced  by  fear  or  control  to  make  an  improper 
disposition  of  it  by  his  "vvill ;  but  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  will,  if  drawn 
np  by  himself,  Avill  allow  a  fair  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  mental  sound- 
ness of  the  testator. 

Evidence  of  insanity  fromlmnd-ivriting. — There  is  on  these  occasions  a  me- 
thod of  testing  the  state  of  mind  which  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Conolly — 
namely,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  as  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  either  to  his  physician  or  to  some  confidential  friend.  This  plan 
would  probably  often  succeed  in  developing  the  existence  of  a  latent  delusion, 
when  an  examination  woiild  wholly  fail ;  the  patient  would  not  be  led  to  sus- 
jDect  that  he  was  being  subjected  to  an  examination  for  a  hostile  purpose.  The 
current  of  his  thoughts  Avould  be  uninfluenced  by  the  suspicion,  that  the  act 
of  Avriting  Avas  to  test  the  state  of  his  mind ;  and  as  no  man  can  long  write  in 
a  connected  manner  who  does  not  think  collectedly,  so  we  may  expect  to  find 
ample  evidence  whether  a  delusion  exists  or  not.  An  instance  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  plan  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pagan  (Op.  cit.  p.  19).  A  lady  suspected  to 
be  of  unsound  mind  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  was  a  quotation  fi-oih 
Scripture.  She  gave  a  correct  reference  to  the  part  of  Scripture  where  the 
passage  was  to  be  found — thus,  '  Philippians  3  ch.  v.  7  ; '  and  immediately 

added,  '  These  islands  lie  in  latitude  north ,  and  longitude ,'  most 

probably  referring  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Here 
was  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  faculties  of  association  and  attention.  As  this 
defect  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  this  method 
is  well  adapted  for  testing  the  state  of  the  mind  with  or  without  an  oral  exa- 
mination. There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  evidence  of  delusion  has 
been  derived  from  the  terms  of  a  Avill  or  deed  written  or  dictated  by  a  lunatic, 
when  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  proof  by  an  oral  examination. 

In  idiocy  there  is  no  capacity  for  writing.  In  dementia,  as  there  is  no  memory, 
it  commonly  happens  that  the  same  word  or  Avords  are  Avritten  over  and  oA'er 
again.  No  person  in  a  state  of  confirmed  dementia  can  Avrite  a  connected 
sentence,  because  before  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  completed  the  first  is 
entirely  forgotten.  In  imbecility  Ave  may  meet  Avith  every  variety  of  mental 
defect,  but  the  state  of  the  mind  is  generally  indicated  by  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  in  Avriting.  This  method,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  shoAV 
Avhether  or  not  a  person  is  capable  of  managing  his  affairs  :  it  is  a  mere  index 
of  a  certain  state  of  the  mind,  and  must  be  coupled  Avith  general  habits  and 
conduct  before  any  conclusion  is  draAvn  from  it  relative  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
terdiction. It  Avill  often  serve  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  delusion  Avhen  other 
means  fail.  Some  years  since  I  Avas  consulted  by  a  respectable  Avoman  Avho  had 
been  housekeeper  to  the  late  Dr.  Back  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Her  conversation 
Avas  on  the  Avhole  rational,  except  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  poisoning.  The 
foUoAving  among  numerous  other  letters  Avhich  I  received  from  her  Avill  plainly 
show  a  disordered  state  of  mind  ;  no  examination  coidd  more  clearly  elicit  the 
nature,  extent,  and  influence  of  the  delusion  under  Avhich  she  laboured. 

'  Sir  Avill  you  please  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken)  by  asking  you 
to  be  so  kind  to  keep  this  letter  as  a  Avitness  for  me  in  Case  of  death  as  I  think 
will  be  the  Case  from  the  Poison  given  me  in  so  many  things  I  have  noAV 
brought  A  little  brandy  and  some  more  beer  Avhich  as  made  me  very  ill)  and 
I  most  humbley  aske  your  pardon  if  I  have  don  rong  by  Applying  to  you  as 
A  physician  of  medi'cine  at  the  horspitle  but  I  thought  any  one  may  do  so  if 
the  Could  Pay  and  I  Avas  Prepard  to  do  so  or  I  Avould  not  have  taken  such  A 
liberty  for  the  Avorld)  I  have  A  government  life  annuity  fifty  Poimds  a  year 
and  if  I  should  be  found  Poisoned  Avill  you  be  so  kind  to  take  this  letter  to 
the  Parliament  of  my  oAvn  nation  to  Avhome  I  have  applied  for  I  noAV  am 
afraid  to  purchase  ayneting  any  AA^are.'       .      .  .         -  ' 
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Some  persons  affected  with  monomania  are  profuse  in  their  writings.  Tliey 
-write  and  copy  letters,  draw  up  voluminous  petitions,  memoirs,  and  addresses, 
in  wMcli  tliey  set  forth  the  sorrows,  grievances,  sufferings,  and  persecutions 
of  Avhich  they  believe  they  have  been  or  are  the  victims.  Sometimes  they  ima- 
gine themselves  to  have  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  that  they  have  attained  a 
poetical  eminence  beyond  all  other  poets,  ancient  or  modern.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acqtiaintance  in  an  early  stage  of  mania  set  himself  to  work,  day  and  night, 
in  writing  out  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  turning  them  into  what 
he  supposed  was  an  epic  poem.  He  brought  to  me  for  perusal  many  quires 
of  paper,  thus  closely  covered  with  his  handwriting.  He  thought  he  had 
rendered  the  Psalms  into  a  poem,  when  he  had,  in  fact,  only  put  the  sen- 
tences into  a  metrical  form,  by  dividing  them,  "without  respect  to  sense  or 
meaning.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  not  to  offer  the  manuscript 
to  a  publisher  for  publication.  In  some  cases  of  insanity  the  mind  retains  a 
great  power  for  poetical  composition  and  expression.  Sir  A.  Morison,  for- 
merly physician  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  found  in  the  pocket-book  of  one  of 
his  patients  who  had  suffered  from  melancholia,  from  which  he  died,  the  fol- 
lowing verses  in  the  handwriting  of  the  patient.  They  are  strongly  expres- 
sive of  the  mental  depression  from  which  he  was  suffering  ; — 

There  is  a  winter  in  my  soul. 

The  winter  of  despair  ; 
Oh,  when  shall  spring  its  rage  control  ? 

When  shall  the  snowdrop  blossom  there  ? 
Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 
A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart. 

But  quickly  pass  away  : 
Thus  Northern  Lights  the  gloom  adorn, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn 

That  never  tm-ns  to  day. 

('Lectures  on  Insanity,'  p.  137.) 

These  lines  not  only  show  a  great  power  of  reasoning  and  a  poetical  mind, 
but  a  complete  consciousness  in  the  patient  of  his  condition  and  of  his  hope- 
less state. 

Dr.  Marce  has  remarked  that  the  method  of  Avi-iting  is  nearly  the  only  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  when  the  person  refuses  to  ansAver  questions,  and  main- 
tains a  state  of  taciturnity  for  days  or  weeks.  If  furnished  with  writing  mate-, 
rials,  lunatics  will  often,  in  secret,  voluntarily  draw  up  petitions,  addresses,  or, 
wills,  which  Avill  reveal  their  real  state  of  mind.  In  feigned  insanity  this  mode 
of  investigation  is  of  great  importance.  Oiae  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Mordaunt,  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state  of  dementia,  was  that  one  of  her 
letters  was  expressed  in  terms  not  shoAving  any  incoherency  or  defect  of  mind 
or  memory  {ante^  p.  512)  ;  but  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  Avas  Avritten  during 
a  lucid  interval.  Dr.  Marce  has  pointed  out  that  monomaniacs  knoAvn  to  be 
most  unreasonable  in  their  thoughts  and  actions  have  often  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  Avriting  as  if  they  Avere  sane.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1, 
o84.)  M.  Moreau  gives  as  the  results  of  his  experience,  that  among  those  Avho 
are  affected  Avith  dementia,  the  mental  disorder  shoAvs  itself  in  a  stronger  form 
when  they  Avrite  than  Avhen  they  sjoeak,  Avhile  the  converse  condition  is  observed 
in  mania.  Here  they  shoAV  their  insanity  in  speaking,  more  readily  than  in  Avriting. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  letters  or  papers  Avritten  by  insane  persons  con- 
firm or  reveal  in  themselves  the  existence  of  a  disturbed  mind,  but  a  perfectly 
i-easonable  Avriting  does  not  alAA^ays  indicate  the  non-existence  of  insanity.- 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  noticed  among  the  patients  under  his  observation- 
that  lunatics  are  often  capable  of  Avriting  long  and  very  sensible  letters  betAveen 
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two  of  their  attacks,  or  while  even  labouring  tinder  mental  disorder.    ('  Ann, 
d'Hyg.'  1863,  2,  339,  399.) 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  attaches  some  importance  to  hand-\vi-iting  as  foresha- 
dowing the  occurrence  of  general  paralysis  with  softening  of  the  brain.  This,, 
however,  refers  not  so  much  to  composition  or  style  as  correct  Avriting  and 
spelling.  (Op.  cit.  p.  464.)  The  reader  will  find  a  complete  essay  on  the 
writings  of  the  insane,  with  f  ac-similes  of  the  hand-\vi-iting  of  persons  labour  - 
ing  under  dementia,  mania,  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  well  as  the  medico- 
legal conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  by  Dr.  Marce,  in  the  'Aim.  d'Hyg.'' 
1864,  1,  379. 

Among  many  cases  which  illustrate  the  medical  evidence  required  and  re- 
ceived on  Commissions  of  Lunacy,  I  would  refer  to  that  of  3Iiss  Bagster,  in 
July  1832  ;  it  will  serve  to  show  upon  what  slight  grounds  a  verdict  of  '  un- 
sound mind '  was  at  that  date  retvirned  under  a  Commission  of  Lunacy.  The 
subject  of  this  inquiry  was  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  a  frivoloiis  and  weak- 
minded  girl,  whose  education  had  been  much  neglected.  She  was  hen-ess  to 
a  large  fortune,  and  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  unsuited  to  her  condi- 
tion. A  commission  was  taken  out  by  her  friends  for  the  purpose  of  annul- 
ling her  marriage,  by  showing  that  she  was  not  at  the  time  competent  by  defect 
of  imderstanding  to  give  rational  consent.  The  general  evidence  established 
that  there  had  been  great  neglect  in  her  education,  and  that  she  had  been  espe- 
cially indulged ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  she  had  ever  been  treated  by  her 
friends  as  of  unsound  mind,  nor  indeed  that  any  question  of  her  insanity  had 
been  raised  imtil  afte?'  the  marriage.  Seven  medical  witnesses,  summoned  to 
support  the  commission,  deposed  that  she  was  of  unsormd  mind.  On  the  other 
side  no  witnesses  were  called,  as  it  Avas  considered  that  the  allegation  of  insa- 
nity was  not  made  out.  The  Commissioners,  however,  themselves  called  Dr. 
Morison  and  Dr.  Haslam,  who  deposed  that  her  incompetency  to  manage  her 
affairs  arose  not  from  unsoimdness  of  mind,  but  fi-om  ignorance.  She  gave 
one  strong  proof  of  her  sanity,  namely,  that  she  was  aware  of  her  deficiencies. 
It  seems  to  have  been  allowed  that  she  was  capable  of  controlling  herself,  and 
also  of  concealing  her  defects ;  her  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  her  were 
pertinent,  and  were  for  the  most  part  correctly  made,  and  she  had  manifested 
a  capacity  to  receive  instruction.  She  was  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  biit  this 
she  had  never  been  properly  taught.  She  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
therefore  unable  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  management  and  expen- 
ditiu-e  of  a  household.  The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  two,  rettirned 
a  verdict  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  been  so  for  the  space  of  two 
years — a  time  which  covered  the  marriage.  (For  an  excellent  medico-legal 
report  of  this  case,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  10,  pp.  519  et  seq.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  two  medical  witnesses  independent  of 
both  sides,  who  were  summoned  by  the  Commissioners,  gave  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  Miss  Bagster  was  ignorant  and  not  of  imsound  mind  ;  and  that 
she  might,  by  instruction,  be  rendered  competent  to  the  management  of  her 
affairs.  "We  should  imagine  that  when  a  question  arose,  whether  a  young 
person  was  or  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  unanimity  among  the  medical  opinions;  or,  if  this  were  denied,  then 
more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  negative  than  to  the  affirmative  side  of" 
the  question,  provided  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  negative  view  were  supported  by 
men  impartially  selected,  and  of  great  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  besides  ignorance,  there  may  have 
been  some  degree  of  Aveakness  of  mind  about  this  person ;  yet,  taking  the 
Avhole  case,  we  must  attribute  the  verdict  of  unsoimdness  not  so  much  tO' 
mental  infirmity  as  to  incapacity  for  Avant  of  instruction  to  manage  a  large 
f  ortime.    But  if  every  Avealthy  young  lady,  Avhose  education  had  been  equally 
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neglected,  had  her  sanity  tested  on  the  same  points  as  Miss  Bagster,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  who  are  now  free  agents  would  be  placed  under  interdiction  ! 
It  was  attempted  to  justify  the  verdict  by  the  statement  that  it  saved  this  lady 
fi'om  the  results  of  an  imprudent  marriage — the  answer  to  which  is,  that  Com- 
missions of  Lunacy  are  not  intended  to  shield  persons  whose  minds  are  not 
really  unsound  from  the  results  of  foolish  and  imprudent  acts  ! 

When  a  verdict  of  insanity  is  returned  under  a  commission,  it  must  always 
represent  the  party  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  by  reason  of  that  imsound- 
ness  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  A  date  must  be  fixed  at  which 
the  insanity  first  appeared,  and  this  date  should  always  be  anterior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  commission.  If  there  be  lucid  intervals,  the  space  of  time 
occupied  by  these  should  also  be  defined. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Windham  (December  1861)  the  question  raised 
on  the  commission  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  Bagster.  Fifteen 
of  the  relatives  of  this  gentleman  petitioned  for  an  inquiry  into  his  state  of 
mind  on  the  ground  that  he  laboured  under  congenital  deficiency  of  intellect ; 
and  on  the  other  side  it  was  argued  in  favour  of  Mr.  Windham  that  his  men- 
tal condition,  if  below  the  normal  standard,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  results 
of  a  neglected  education.  The  inquiry  lasted  thirty-three  days,  during  which 
140  witnesses  were  examined — namely,  fifty  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
and  ninety  in  favom-  of  Mr.  Windham.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  medical  and  general.  There  Avas  no  proof  of  the  want  of 
the  opportunity  of  education,  but  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  alleged  im- 
becile had  not  made  use,  like  other  boys  of  his  age,  of  the  advantages  which 
he  had  enjoyed.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  but  had  derived  little  benefit  from 
his  connection  with  that  great  public  school.  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
that  as  a  boy  he  was  wholly  unlike  other  boys,  and  when  he  attained  his 
majority  in  August  1861,  his  conduct  was  extravagant,  wild,  and  incon- 
sistent with  his  social  position.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  entirely  defi- 
cient in  business  matters ;  for  it  was  proved  that  his  uncle,  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners, had  shortly  before  negotiated  with  him  for  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land 
of  the  value  of  1,000/.,  thereby  admitting  his  capacity  to  transact  business. 
The  evidence  received  on  this  occasion  was  allowed  to  extend  to  the  whole 
of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility  it  is 
not  possible,  without  doing  injustice,  to  prevent  the  reception  of  evidence  from 
a  long  antecedent  date.  Imbecility  is  a  congenital  deficiency  of  mental  power, 
and  it  is  therefore  always  material  to  show  whether  this  has  or  has  not  existed 
from  youth  upwards. 

A  large  mass  of  testimony,  much  of  which  was  irrelevant,  was  thereby  in- 
troduced into  the  case.  The  facts  mainly  relied  on  in  support  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Windham's  incompetency  were  : — that  he  was  very  extravagant  in  purchasing 
articles  which  he  did  not  require  at  exorbitant  prices  and  in  unnecessary  quan- 
tities ;  he  thus  incurred  debts  of  enormous  amount  without  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  off" — that  he  was  guilty  of  gross  indecency  of 
language  and  conduct  in  public  places,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  ladies  he 
appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  shame — that  he  habitually  associated  with  low 
characters  and  prostitutes,  and  three  weeks  after  he  had  attained  his  majority 
he  married  a  Avoman  of  disreputable  character,  who  up  to  the  night  before 
her  marriage  had  been  the  paramour  of  one  of  his  associates — that  having  in- 
fected this  woman  with  the  venereal  disease  he  gave  her  j^resents  in  jewelry 
amounting  to  from  12,000Z.  to  14,000/.,  and  settled  upon  her  800/.  per  annum 
for  life,  as  a  compensation  for  his  misconduct, — his  income  at  this  time  not 
being  more  than  1,250/.  per  annum.  Although  this  Avoman  after  her  marriage 
had  cohabited  with  another  man,  yet  he  (Windham)  had  again  lived  with  her, 
and  had  manifested  no  sense  of  shame  in  reference  to  this  act  of  condonation 
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of  adultery.  He  ■'.vas  in  the  lialiit  of  dressing  himself  and  acting,  sometimes 
as  a  detective  officer,  then  as  a  railway-guard,  and  on  one  occasion  he  locked 
in  a  railway-carriage  the  woman  whom  he  had  married  and  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  previously  cohabited.  The  petitioners  looked  upon  these  acts 
as  indications  of  unsoundness  of  mind  and  incompetency  to  manage  his  affairs 
with  reasonable  care  and  propriety ;  the  ninety  witnesses  in  favoiir  of  Mr. 
Windham  regarded  them  simply  as  playful  eccentricities  and  boyish  tricks  ! 
The  medical  evidence  for  the  jsetitioners  chiefly  rested  upon  Dr.  Forbes  Wins- 
low  and  Dr.  Mayo :  they  were  appointed  as  examiners  by  the  Lords  Justices, 
and  Dr.  Bright  Avas  associated  with  them  as  assessor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fair  than  the  mode  of  testing  the  mental  condition  of  the  alleged  imbecile. 
There  were  two  interviews,  lasting  altogether  three  hours.  Numerotis  ques- 
tions were  put  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Windham  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  any  one  point.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  considered  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  and  that  he  Avas  a 
person  of  unsound  mind  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs.  The 
degree  of  mental  unsoundness  under  Avhich  he  laboured  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  capacity  to  write  letters — to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  classical  knoAv- 
ledge  or  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic — to  settle  small  accounts  and  make 
purchases  to  a  limited  extent.  In  cross-examination  by  Sir  H.  Cairns  the  usual 
stock  objection  Avas  taken  to  this  opinion — namely,  that  the  Avitness  could  not 
say  Avhere  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins.  Dr.  WinsloAV  correctly  admitted 
that  it  Avas  impossible  to  trace  the  line  of  demarcation.  At  the  same  time 
mental  unsoundness  might  be  appreciated;  it  implied  such  a  degree  of  mental 
deficiency  as  Avould  incapacitate  a  person  for  the  management  of  himself  and 
his  affairs.  Inability  to  command  the  attention  and  incapacity  of  sustained 
thought  Avere  symptoms  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  imbecility  under  Avhich 
Mr.  Windham  laboured.  Deadness  to  a  sense  of  moral  obligations  is  also 
frequently  observed  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Mayo  in  his  evidence  concuiTcd  Avith 
Dr.  WinsloAV ;  he  considered  that  Mr.  Windham  had  a  Aveak  and  childish  in- 
tellect and  an  impure  mind;  he  manifested  utter  shamelessness  respecting  the 
circumstances  of  his  marriage  and  his  conduct  before  and  afterwards.  Dr. 
Southey,  also  appointed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  examine  Mr.  Windham, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Avas  labouring  under  imbecility  and  Avas  of  un- 
sound mind.  His  conA-ersation  Avas  more  rational  than  his  conduct,  and  from 
conversation  alone  he  could  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Avas  of 
unsound  mind.  Further,  judging  from  his  private  intervicAvs  Avith  him,  he 
considered  him  to  be  a  person  of  Aveak  intellect,  but  he  'should  hesitate  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  he  Avas  not  capable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs.' 
On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Tuke  had  examined  Mr.  Windham,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion — 1st,  from  his  poAA^ers  of  observation ;  2ndly,  from  the  manner  in 
Avhich  he  instructed  his  solicitors  for  his  defence ;  and  3rdly,  from  his  delicacy 
in  conversation  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  introducing  indelicate  re- 
marks— that  he  Avas  not  imbecile.  He  also  thought  that  his  sanity  Avas  per- 
fectly consistent  Avith  his  getting  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  25,000Z.or  30,000^. 
and  giving  14,000/.  worth  of  jeAvelry  to  his  Avife.  Dr.  Seymour,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Lunacy  for  eight  years,  examined  Mr.  Windham,  and  Avas  Avith  him 
a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  he  saAV  nothing  to  justify  him  in  saying  that  he  Avas  of  unsound  mind. 
He  Avas  certainly  not  a  lunatic,  and  he  Avas  under  no  delusion.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs,  but  the  inquiry  Avould  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  improving  him.  Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  during  his  inter- 
vieAV  A\dth  Mr.  Windham  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  Avhich  Avould  jus- 
tify him  in  arriving  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  Avas  of  sound  mind. 
Dr.  Hood,  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  had  had  seA'^eral  intervicAVS  Avith  him,  and 
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considered  him  to  be  of  soimd  mind  and  competent  to  manage  liis  own  affairs. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  and  from  the  evidence  heard 
in  Court,  considered  Mr.  Windham  to  be  of  sound  mind ;  there  were  no  symp- 
toms of  congenital  imbecility  or  of  idiocy  about  him.  In  cases  of  imbecility 
he  always  went  by  practical  tests,  and  in  his  opinion  an  imbecile  should  be 
incoherent  in  language  and  inattentive  to  the  calls  of  nature.  '  There  was  no 
incoherency.in  Mr.  Windham's  conversation.'  He  was  rather  below  the  aver- 
.  age  in  point  of  intellect,  but  he  did  not  at  all  approach  the  line  where  imbe- 
cility began.  No  amount  of  eccentricity  should  be  received  as  evidence  of 
insanity  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  some  immistakable  proof  of  unsoundness. 
Dr.  ConoUy  examined  him  on  two  occasions,  and  believed  him  to  be  of  sound 
raind;  there  was  not  one  single  indication  of  imsoundness  about  him.  No 
medical  man  could  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  in  his  case,  and  no  keeper  of 
an  asylum  would  think  of  taking  him  as  an  inmate. 

The  Master  in  Lunacy,  Mr.  Warren,  in  addressing  the  jury  said : — '  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was  not  whether  Mr.  Windham  was  absolutely  insane,  but 
-whether  there  was  such  imbecility  of  mind,  not  amounting  to  actual  insanity, 
as  to  render  him  imable  to  act  with  any  proper  or  provident  discretion,  or  to 
render  him  liable  to  be  robbed  by  anyone.  The  broad  question  was  whether 
Tie  was  of  sufficiently  sound  mind  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
himself  and  his  affairs.  Mere  weakness  of  character,  mere  liability  to  impulse 
good  or  bad,  mere  imprudence,  recklessness  and  eccentricity,  to  which  might 
be  added  immorality,  did  not  constitute  unsoundness  of  mind  unless,  in  look- 
ing fairly  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  there  was  good  reason  to  refer  them  to 
.a  morbid  condition  of  the  intellect.  They  might  furnish  evidence  of  unsound- 
ness but  they  did  not  constitute  it.' 

Mr.  Windham  then  underwent  a  private  examination  before  the  jury,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  gave  proper  ansAvers  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him. 
The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  15  to  8,  returned  the  following  verdict — '  That 
Mr.  Windham  is  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his  ■ 
affairs.'  After  the  verdict  had  been  returned  pronouncing  him  sane  and  com- 
petent, he  was  guilty  of  other  eccentric  acts,  exhausted  a  splendid  fortune  and 
became  a  bankrupt ;  showing  that,  whatever  legal  soimdness  of  mind  he  might 
possess  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury,  he  practically  did  not  evince 
that  capacity  which  they  declared  him  to  possess  of  taking  care  of  himself  or 
!iis  affairs  ! 

A  large  section  of  the  public  joined  in  the  view  prominently  put  forward  at 
the  inquiry  by  his  counsel.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  that  this  unfortunate  yoimg  man 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  charge  the  most  cruel,  imjust,  and  unjustifiable ! 
Insanity,  it  was  urged,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  did  not  exist 
in  his  case.  There  were  no  illusions,  hallucinations,  or  delusions ;  but  as  these 
are  never  met  with  in  the  form  of  unsoundness  imputed  to  Mr.  Windham, 
namely  imbecility,  their  absence  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  existence 
of  imbecUity  or  weakness  of  mmd.     But  what  test  is  there  for  imbecility 
except  conduct  and  conversation  ?     There  was  no  incoherency  of  language, 
but  there  was  strong  evidence  of  habits  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with  among 
men  of  really  reasonable  minds :  but  opinions  were  divided  on  the  question, 
whether  these  indicated  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  a  mixture  of  eccentricity  and 
moral  depravity  from  deficient  education.     A  majority  of  the  jury  took  the 
latter  view ;  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  commenting  upon  this  verdict  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (March  1862)  said: — '  The  law  as  laid  do^vn  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  applied  to  cases  short  of  insanity,  but  they  must  be  cases  of  unsoundness 
of  mind ;  and  mere  extravagance  or  follies,  which  indicated  imbecility,  would 
not  be  sufficient  unless  the  imbecility  amounted  to  unsoundness  of  mind.'    Tha 
legal  test  of  the  existence  of  this  state  of  mind,  we  are  told  by  high  authority, 
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is  '  conduct.      A  lawyer  means  by  madness  '  conduct  of  a  certain  character,'" 
while  a  physician  means  by  it  '  a  certain  disease  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is- 
to  produce  such  conduct.'     ('  Crim.  Law  of  England,'  by  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
p.  87.)     The  whole  evidence  against  Mr.  Wmdham  bore  upon  conduct,  and' 
from  the  verdict  we  learn  what  sort  of  conduct  does  not  constitute  madness- 
in  a  legal  sense.     The  marrying-  a  woman  of  disreputable  character, — the 
squandering  uj^on  her  of  14,000Z.  in  jewelry,  and  settling  iipon  her  800/.  per- 
annum,  with  other  extravagant  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  constitute  '  conduct"  * 
of  a  certain  character  '  sufficient  to  render  a  man  non  compos  mentis  in  the  eye- 
of  the  law ;  but  if  these  acts  evince  soundness  of  mind  and  a  competency  to- 
manage  affairs,  Avhat  are  the  acts  which  indicate  unsoundness  or  incompetency?' 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  physician  looks  to  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain disease ;  but  a  physician  can  know  nothing  about  the  existence  of  disease 
of  the  brain  during  life  in  any  case  of  imbecility,  except  in  so  far  as  its  effects 
may  be  manifested  by  conduct.    "We  therefore  come  roimd  to  the  legal  test  of 
'  conduct,'  which  in  Mr.  Windham's  case  was  considered  to  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  provident  management  of  a  large  estate  and  a  splendid  fortune.    That 
the  legal  test  was  here  a  failure  in  affording  protection  from  wastefulness  is 
proved  by  the  result — the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  property  from  reckless 
extravagance  ! 

This  case,  as  usual,  drew  down  upon  the  medical  profession  some  severe  com- 
ments ;  and  among  others  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  law  of  Lunacy,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : — '  He  did  not  know  that  medical  gentlemen  (he  said  it  with  all  respect), 
imless  they  had  made  insanity  their  special  study,  were  more  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  than  any  person  of  common  sense 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.     Mere  opinions  and  scientific  specula- 
tions ought  no  longer  to  be  adduced  in  the  Courts  as  testimony.     Whatever 
evidence  Avas  given  by  a  medical  man  should  be  facts,  and  judgment  based  on 
these  facts.     From  his  own  experience  of  many  years  on  the  Commission  of 
Limacy,  he  could  affirm  that  medical  men  who  had  not  made  the  subject  a 
special  study,  were  as  ignorant  of  mental  disease  as  any  one  who  observed  it 
for  the  first  time.    It  was  to  facts,  and  facts  alone,  they  must  look.   He  thought 
it  a  monstrous  thing  that  a  medical  man  should  infer,  because  a  person  had  a, 
cast  in  his  eye,  or  a  particular  shaped  head,  that  he  must  be  insane,  when  in 
fact  he  commits  no  mad  act  at  all.     Facts  observed  by  himself  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man.     He  maintained  that  persons  of 
common  sense,  conversant  with  the  world  and  having  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mankind,  if  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  lunatic,  Avould  in  a  short  time 
find  out  whether  he  was  or  was  not  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.    He 
perfectly  well  recollected  an  instance  that  showed  how  little  many  eminent 
medical  men  were  acquainted  Avith  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  how 
they  formed  an  opinion  and  came  to  a  conclusion  withoiit  any  foundation  in 
fact.   When  discussing  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  a  lady,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  strongly  maintained  that  she  was  perfectly  sane  and  capable  of 
managing  herself  and  her  affairs ;  a  medical  man  of  great  eminence  took  him 
aside,  and  told  him  the  lady  must  be  insane,  "  because  she  subscribed  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  the  Jews  !  "     Had  that  medical  gentleman  been  ac- 
quainted Avith  Avhat  Avas  going  on  in  the  Avorld,  he  Avould  have  knoAvn  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  of  the  most  sane  and  solid  description  Avere 
doing  the  same  thing.     In  the  case  of  another  lady,  it  Avas  argued  that  she 
must  be  insane  because  she  Avas  in  the  habit  of  Avearing  a  dagger  at  her  side,  and 
the  dagger  Avas  produced.     He  told  the  lady  that  one  of  the  charges  against 
her  Avas  that  she  Avore  a  dagger.    "  Dear  me  !  "  she  said,  "  if  I  am  insane  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ladies  in  Paris  are  insane  too,  for  they  do  the  same  !  "    He  took 
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the  dagger  to  a  shop,  and  inquired  into  the  matter.  He  was  told  that  they 
had  sold  70  of  the  same  sort  within  a  few  days ;  that  wearing  them  had  be- 
come a  fashion  in  Paris,  and  was  becoming  the  fashion  in  England.  Yet  a 
person  calling  himself  a  "  mad  doctor  "  said  the  lady  must  be  insane,  because 
she  wore  a  dagger  !  That  a  medical  man  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  Court, 
hear  all  the  evidence,  and  on  that  come  to  a  conclusion  himself,  he  thought 
was  a  vicious  practice.  A  great  deal  that  was  said  was  not  evidence  at  all, 
but  it  Avas  likely  to  produce  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  Master,  the  Jury,  or 
the  Judge.  It  was  a  wrong  method.  Could  anything  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  discord  that  existed  among  all  these  doctors  on  the  subject  of  insanity  ? 
They  did  not  agree  among  themselves — they  were  perpetually  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  they  Avould  find  the  strongest,  most  discordant,  and  dangerous 
opinions  given  by  medical  men.' 

This  is  a  most  ilHberal  view  of  medical  testimony,  and  an  unjust  depreciation 
of  its  value  in  cases  of  alleged  lunacy.  Medical  opinions,  like  legal  opinions,  are 
sometimes  hastily  formed  from  imperfect  data,  but  this  is  no  imputation  on  the 
general  good  faith  of  the  members  of  the  two  professions.  As  long  as  men's 
minds  are  not  constitiited  alike,  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  in  their  conclu- 
sions, even  with  the  same  elements  before  them.  The  learned  judges  of  our 
different  Courts  frequently  differ  toto  ccelo  in  their  judgments,  and  thus  cause 
much  anxious,  costly  and  protracted  litigation  in  reference  to  patents,  nuis- 
ances, legitimacy,  and  other  contested  questions.  Six  will  take  one  view  and 
five  another,  and  the  question  is  then  decided  by  the  rough  test  of  a  majority 
of  one.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  condemns  '  doctors'  for  not  agreeing  among 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  suggests  that  persons  of  common 
sense  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  are  more  qualified  to  judge  of 
soimdness  and  vmsoundness  than  medical  men.  He  forgets  however  that  in 
the  Windham  case,  which  elicited  his  censures,  the  jiu-y,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  men  with  a  'practical  knowledge  of  the  Avorld'  differed  from  each  other 
even  more  than  the  doctors — the  numbers  being  fifteen  in  favour  of  a  verdict 
of  soundness  and  eight  in  favour  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  minority  felt 
so  strongly  on  the  error  of  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  that  they  specially  sig- 
nified their  dissent  from  it  to  the  Lords  Justices  who  had  directed  the  inquiry. 
This  great  legal  question  Avas  therefore  simply  decided  arithmetically  by  rela- 
tive numbers,  15  to  8,  as  in  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ! 

The  chief  objections  to  the  evidence  of  medical  experts  on  those  occasions 
would  be  removed  if  they  were  all  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  retained  by  solicitors  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Commission.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  reference  to- 
medical  evidence  after  this  inquiry,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  actually  proposed 
to  exclude  it  altogether,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Avitness.  It  Avas  suggested  that  the  general  scientific; 
conch;sions  of  experts  should  not  be  received  as  evidence.  This  proposition, 
Avhich  would  have  been  most  injiirious  to  the  interests  of  the  insane  as  well  as. 
the  sane,  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

Commissions  may  be  superseded,  biit  the  evidence  must  then  be  as  strongly 
in  favour  of  sanity  as  it  was  before  in  favoiu-  of  insanity.  In  Dyce  Sombi^^s- 
case  (July  1844)  the  physicians  of  England  and  France  came  to  directly  oppo- 
site conclusions,  and  English  physicians  Avere  equally  arrayed  against  each 
other  !  (See  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  reported  in  the  'LaAV 
Times,'  Sept.  28,  1844 ;  also  a  notice  of  a  treatise  on  his  own  case  and  the 
laAV  of  Lunacy,  by  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  in  the  '  Journ.  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1850, 
p.  409.)  There  have  been  fcAV  cases  in  Avhich  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  among  medical  witnesses  as  in  this.  Eive  English  medical  practi- 
tioners of  good  standing  Avere,  however,  in  favour  oi  the  sanity  of  this  gentle- 
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man.  The  decision  was  against  superseding  the  Commission,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  continued  existence  o£  dekision  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary- 
part  of  the  case  was  that  the  alleged  lunatic  was  allowed  to  have  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property  !  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  893.) 
In  1851  arrangements  were  made  for  an  independent  Medical  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  mental  state  of  this  gentleman,  and,  if  possible,  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  medical  opinions  already  given  ;  but  before  this  was  constituted, 
the  alleged  lunatic  died.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  case,  see  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Mayo,  'Med.  Gaz.' vol.  46,  p.  123;  also  '  Medical  Testimony,' p.  31.)  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Chevers  that  many  of  the  acts  which  Avere  considered 
to  indicate  insanity  in  this  case  might  be  traced  to  Oriental  habits  and  pre- 
judices.    (*  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  574.) 

The  great  caution  shown  in  superseding  commissions  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  case.  In  i?e  Blacknioi-e  (December  1862)  a  petition  for  a  supei'sedeas 
of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  was  presented  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  Lord 
Justice  Turner  observed : — '  There  is  no  more  painful  duty  in  reference  to 
lunatics  than  to  decide  whether  persons  against  whom  a  Commission  has  been 
issued  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify  the  superseding  of  the  Commission.  It 
may  be  that  the  recovery  is  apparently  perfect  so  long  as  the  restraint  is  con- 
tinued, but  the  moment  the  restraint  is  removed  the  disease  reappears.  It  must 
be  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  whether  the  recovery  will  continue  when 
the  restraint  is  removed.  Notwithstanding  the  implicit  confidence  which  the 
Court  places  in  the  medical  reports  produced  and  the  favourable  impression 
conveyed  by  the  personal  interviews  which  the  Commissioner  has  had  with 
the  petitioner,  the  Court  feels  that  they  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  supersede 
the  Commission,  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
removing  the  restraint,  and  whether  the  removal  of  it  will  be  attended  "with  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  This  course  is  one  which  is  borne  out  by  both 
reason  and  authority.  The  authorities  in  favour  of  it  are  the  jiidgments  of 
Lord  King  in  Lord  Ferrer's  case,  in  1730  ;  Lord  HardAvicke,  in  Sir  William 
Broolce''s  case,  in  1737 ;  Lord  Loughborough,  in  ErringtorCs  case,  in  1798 ; 
LordEldon,  in  Steele's  case,  in  1813  ;  and  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Cottenham,  in 
Di/ce  Somire's  case,  in  1844  and  1847.  After  much  reflection  on  the  subject 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  accordance  Avith  these  authorities,  that  the 
Court  ought  not  to  supersede  the  Commission,  but  to  make  an  order  to 
suspend  all  proceedings  under  it  until  further  order,  and  that  INIr.  Black- 
more  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  further  relief  upon  his  petition  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices  in  Trinity  Term  next,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  management  of  his  business  and  estate  without  the  control  or 
interference  of  the  Committee  of  his  person,  Avith  libgrty  to  apply  in  the 
meantime.' 


CHAPTER  96. 

RESPONSIBILITY    IN    CIVIL     CASES INSANITY    AS    AN   IMPEDIMENT    TO    MARRIAGE- — 

DEEDS  AND  CONTRACTS — AVILLS  MADE  BY  THE  INSANE TEST.UIENTARY  CAPACITY 

.     TEST  OF  CAPACITA: DELUSION  IN  THE  DEED ECCENTRICITY  IN  AVILLS — AVILLS 

IN  SENILE  DEMENTIA AVILLS  IN  EXTREMIS — RESTRICTION  OF  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Insanity  as  an  impediment  to  marriage. — Insanity  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  a 
civil  impediment  to  marriage,  because  it  is  considered  that  there  cannot  be  that 
rational  consent  Avhich  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract.     The  marriage 
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of  a  hmatic  is  therefore  called  a  nullity,  and  is  void  ah  initio.  All  that  the 
law  requires  is  that  there  should  be  good  proof  of  insanity  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  contract.  If  this  be  offered,  and  it  be  alleged  that  the  contract  was 
entered  into  during  a  lucid  interval,  then  the  person  who  would  benefit  by 
the  allegation  must  prove  its  existence.  '  The  suitableness  of  the  marriage,  as 
Avell  as  the  conduct  of  the  party  during  or  after  its  performance,  will  also  be 
considered  by  the  Coiirt.  In  Turner  v.  Myers,  a  hmatic  who  had  recovered 
from  his  lunacy  instituted  a  suit  to  set  aside  a  marriage  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily contracted  while  in  this  state  !  The  marriage  was  declared  void.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  481.)  The  case  of  Baldry  v.  Ellis  (Norwich  Su.mmer  Ass. 
1851)  will  be  found  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  matrimonial  engagements  of 
alleged  lunatics. 

In  Reed  v.  Legard  {Qjonvi  of  Exchequer,  May  30,  1851),  a  question  arose 
whether  a  lunatic  was  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife.  The . 
articles  supplied  were  for  the  sole  use  of  the  wife,  the  husband  being  a  con- 
firmed lunatic  and  the  inmate  of  an  asylum.  The  Court  held  that  the  fact  of 
a  husband  being  from  the  visitation  of  God  unable  to  manage  his  affairs  did 
not  absolve  him  from  the  obligation,  which  he  contracted  Avhen  he  married, 
to  provide  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  wife.  He  was  then  of  sane  mind, 
and  although  he  had  subseqtiently  become  insane,  that  obligation  was  not  re- 
vocable under  the  circumstances.  (See  also  a  report  of  the  case  of  Seaton  v. 
Adcock,  '  Journ.  Psychol.  Med.'  1851,  p.  297.) 

The  validity  of  civil  contracts  entered  into  by  lunatics  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  act.  If  there  be  nothing  imreason- 
able  in  the  conduct  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  party  with  whom  he  contracts  has 
no  knowledge  or  svispicion  of  his  insanity,  then  the  contract  will  be  binding 
on  the  lunatic  and  his  representatives.  It  was  so  held  in  Moiiclcton  v.  Cameroux 
(Exchequer,  June  1848).  This  was  an  action  by  the  administrator  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  as  secretary  of  an  Insurance 
OfBce,  the  sum  paid  by  him  as  the  consideration  for  two  annuities,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  action  being,  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement  in  question  the 
deceased  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind.  At  the  trial  before  the  Chief 
Baron,  it  appeared  that  the  negotiation  had  been  conducted  by  the  deceased 
with  apparent  prudence,  sanity,  and  judgment,  and  that  the  arrangement  en- 
tered into  by  him  Avith  the  Office  was  just  such  as  any  prudent  person  would 
have  been  expected  to  make  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest.  The  deceased, 
who  died  very  soon  after  the  business  had  been  arranged,  Avas,  both  before 
and  after  the  transaction  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, this  action  was  brought  by  his  representatives,  and  a  verdict  reco- 
vered by  them,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  their  right  to  recover 
as  on  the  entire  failure  of  consideration.  The  Chief  Baron,  in  giving  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  defendant,  said  it  Avas  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
case  to  lay  it  doAvn  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a  person  of  apparently  soimd 
intellect  enters  into  a  contract,  such  as  any  ordinary  person  Avould  enter  into 
Avith  others  Avho  act  bond  fide,  and  the  parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  for- 
mer condition,  it  is  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  contract  that  one  of  them 
Avas  at  the  time  non  compos  mentis.  On  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  May  1849,  this  judgment  was  affirmed.  (See  also  the  case  of  Staniland 
v.  Willett,  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  Nov.  1848.)  In  the  case  of  Donat  v. 
Haniquet  (Guildhall  Sittings  1854),  on  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  of  money, 
in  Avhich  the  defence  Avas  that  the  defendant  Avas  of  imsound  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  contract,  Crompton,  J.,  held  that  imless  it  was  shoAvn  that  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  advantage  of  defendant's  tmsoundness  of  mind,  he  Avould  be  enti- 
tled to  recover  the  amount  claimed. 

Wills  made  hj  the  insane.     Testamentary  capacity. — Questions  in\'olving 
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the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  for  their  solution.  When  property  is 
bequeathed  by  the  testator  out  of  the  usual  order  of  succession,  it  may  be 
alleged  by  the  relatives  that  he  was  wholly  incompetent  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  deed — either  from  actual  insanity,  the  imbecility  of  age,  or  that 
natural  failing  of  the  mind  which  is  so  often  observed  to  occur  from  disease  or 
on  the  approach  of  death.  A  disposing  mind  is  what  the  law  requires  to  ren- 
der a  Avill  valid.  The  best  test  of  capacity  for  this  act  is  that  a  man  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  will  should  know  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  property 
and  the  just  claims  of  those  who  are  nearly  related  to  him.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  evidence  of  the  medical  attendant  on  this  point  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  Avill,  is  worth  more  than  the  opinions  of  experts  or  of  Avit- 
nessesAvho  may  have  seen  the  testator  at  other  times  and  under  other  circum- 
stances. ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  203.)  Another  writer  has  remarked 
that  the  capacity  for  making  a  will  does  not  rest  upon  the  question  of  sanity 
or  insanity,  but  rather  upon  the  proof  of  competency  or  incompetency  in  the 
testator. 

A  medical  man  is  freqiiently  of  necessity  a  witness  to  a  will.  He  should 
remember  that  when  he  signs  his  name  to  it  as  a  witness,  he  is  practically  tes- 
tifying to  the  competency  of  the  testator  to  make  the  will. 

Bodily  disease  or  incapacity  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  will,  unless 
the  mind  be  directly  or  indirectly  disturbed  by  it.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
some  years  since  in  France,  a  will  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  tes- 
tator when  he  executed  it,  Avas  labouring  under  hemiplegia.  The  opinion  of 
Esquirol  was  required,  and  he  said  that  hemiplegia  might  imdoubtedly  affect 
the  brain — a  fact  clearly  indicated  by  the  sight,  hearing,  and  other  senses  be- 
coming weakened ;  yet  this,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  necessarily  indicate  an 
impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  1,  203.)  A 
man's  mind,  under  these  circumstances,  may  not  be  so  strong  as  in  robust 
health,  but  still  it  may  retain  a  disposing  poAver.  In  Harwoocl  v.  Baker,  de- 
cided by  the  Privy  Council  in  1841,  a  Avill  Avas  pronounced  to  be  invalid  oAA'ing 
to  the  general  state  of  bodily  disease  in  Avhich  the  testator  Avas  at  the  time  of 
making  it.  It  appears  that  he  Avas  labouring  imder  erysipelas  and  fever,  and 
these  diseases  had  produced  a  degree  of  droAvsiness  and  stupor,  AAdiich  rendered 
him  incompetent  to  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Dai/  (June  1838),  epilepsy  Avas 
alleged  to  have  affected  the  mind;  and  in  the  case  of  Bleioitt  (March  1833), 
jmralysis  Avas  adduced  as  a  ground  of  incompetency.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  law  looks  exclusively  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  bodily  disease  upon  the 
mind;  and  this  is  commonly  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  juiy  from 
the  testimony  of  those  Avho  have  attended  the  deceased,  as  Avell  as  from  the 
evidence  of  medical  experts. 

In  the  case  of  P enfold  v.  Craivford  (C.  P.  Dec.  1843),  it  Avas  shoAvn  that 
the  testator  had  lost  his  speech  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  but  it  Avas  proved 
by  medical  evidence  that  his  mental  poAvers,  notwithstanding  this  attack,  ^vere 
good,  and  therefore  a  deed  made  subsequently  Avas  held  to  be  valid.  In  the 
case  of  Whyddon  v.  Billinghurst  (Prerog.  Court,  July  1850),  a  Avill  Avas  set 
aside  because  it  Avas  executed  by  the  testatrix  Avhile  labouring  under  an  attack 
of  cholera,  in  Sept.  1849,  and  proper  means  had  not  been  taken  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  deceased,  Avho  at  the  time  of  its  execution  Avas  reduced  to  such, 
an  extreme  state  of  AA'eakness  that  her  mental  poAvers  Avere  affected.  In  Max- 
well V.  Maxicell  (Probate  Court,  July  1872),  the  validity  of  a  Avill  was  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  at  the  time  labouring  iinder  gastric 
fever.  It  Avas  attested  by  the  medical  attendant  and  the  solicitor,  both  of 
whom  deposed  to  the  comjjetency  of  the  testator,  i.e.  that  the  disease  had  not 
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reacihed  that  point  to  affect  the  brain  or  distui'b  the  mind.    In  all  cases  of  this 
iiafeutre  integritas  mentis  non  corporis  sanitas  exigenda  est. 

The  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  {The  Dulce  of  Manchester  v.  Bennett^ 
Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1854)  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  testamentary 
■capacity.  The  Duchess  had  made  a  will,  which  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
that,  from  bodily  illness  and  mental  infirmity,  she  was  not  at  the  time  compe- 
tent to  dispose  of  her  property.  In  1843,  she  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  her 
jaroperty  to  her  children ;  in  1848  she  made  another  will  revoking  that  of  1843, 
and  bequeathing  the  absolute  control  of  her  property  to  her  husband  the 
Duke,  This  second  will,  Avhich  was  executed  on  or  about  the  26th  October, 
1848,  Avas  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
Duchess  had  been  seized  with  hysteria  and  strong  convulsions  on  the  12th 
-of  September  preceding,  but  her  mind  was  not  then  affected.  On  the  1st  of 
Oqtober  she  was  again  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  according  to  some  of 
1  the  witnesses,  she  laboured  under  acute  mania  with  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  She  died  on  the  21st  November,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
execution  of  the  will ;  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  had  some 
delusions  both  before  and  after  its  execution.  A  physician  who  was  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  family,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Avitnesses  to  the  will,  de- 
posed that  on  the  day  it  was  signed,  and  for  some  days  previously,  the  Duchess, 
had  recovered  her  reason,  and  that  at  the  time  of  signing  it  she  was,  in  liis 
_  judgment,  aware  of  Avhat  she  was  doing,  and  that  she  voluntarily  delivered  it 
.  as  her  own  act  and  deed.  It  appeared  also  that  the  disputed  Avill  Avas  svibstan- 
tially  such  as  the  Duchess  had  announced  her  intention  to  make  long  before 
the  execution  of  it,  and  Avhen  it  Avas  not  suggested  that  she  Avas  in  an  unsound 

■  or  incompetent  state  of  mind.  Three  medical  men  of  eminence  Avere  called 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants ;  and  they  expressed  their  opinions,  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  making  the  Avill  Avas  incompetent  to 

:  make  it :  that,  in  fact,  she  Avas  proved  to  haA^e  been  insane,  and  there  Avas  no 
:  medical  evidence  that  she  had  had  a  lucid  interval.  These  opinions  Avere based 

•  on  the  nature  of  the  illness,  its  duration,  and  the  probability  (for  there  Avas  a 
-want  of  any  direct  CAddence  on  this  point,  except  that  Avhich  shoAved  the, 

Duchess  to  be  in  a  sane  and  disposing  state  of  mind)  that  this  illness  still 

.  affected  her  mind  when  she  executed  the  Avill.     The  point  at  issue  then  was 

— "Was  she,  or  Avas  she  not,  in  a  competent  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  exe- 

•  cuting  the  Avill  ?  The  jury  fomid  that  she  Avas  competent,  and  that  the  Avill 
was  valid,  but  a  neAV  trial  Avas  subseqiiently  gi-anted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  : 

"  this  did  not  take  place,  as  the  case  Avas  ultimately  arranged  Avithout  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule  given  at  pp.  550,  558  for  testing  the  capacity 

•  of  the  testatrix  Avasnot  adopted  by  the  medical  attendant  before  he  attested  the 
'  Avill  of  the  Duchess.  Had  he  applied  this  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  the  Avhole  of  the  painful  litigation  which  folloAved  A\'ould  haA'e  been  avoided. 
.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  assuming  the  statements  of  the 

medical  gentlemen  who  saw  and  attended  the  Duchess  to  have  been  correct,  ap- 
peared to  shoAV  that  Avhen  the  will  Avas  executed  she  had  a  disposing  capacity. 
The  great  point  at  issue  in  the  case  Avas  purely  of  a  medical  nature  :  namely, 
Avhether  the  delusions  or  Avanderings  under  which  the  Duchess  laboiu-ed  dur-- 
ing  her  illness  Avere  the  rooted  delusions  of  insanity — fixed  mental  derange- 
:  ment  (mania),  or  only  the  temporary  delusions  of  delirium^  the  result  of  the 
-  disease  imder  which  she  Avas  laboiu-in^.     In  granting  a  new  trial,  the  Vice- 

■  Chancellor  very  properly  stated  that,  in  reference  to  permanent  proper  insanity, 
there  was  great  difiiculty  in  proving  a  lucid  interval.     A  patient  so  affected  is 

:  not  unfrequently  rational  to  all  outAvard  appearance,  Avithout  any  real  abate- 
:  ment  of  the  malady ;  so  that,  in  truth  and  substance,  he  is  just  as  insane  in 
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his  apparently  rational  as  in  his  visible  raving  fits.  But  tlie  apparently  ra- 
tional intervals  of  persons  merely  delirious  are  for  the  most  part  really  such. 
Delirium  is  a  fluctuating  state  of  mind  created  by  temporary  excitement,  in 
the  absence  of  which,  to  be  ascertained  by  appearance  and  conduct,  the  pa- 
tient is  most  commonly  really  sane.  Further,  in  cases  of  permanent  or  fixed 
insanity,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  person  setting  up  the  instrument ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  delusions  ought  to  be  tested  at  the  time ;  and  it 
should  be  shown  by  indisputable  evidence  that  on  the  subject  in  question  de- 
lusion is  absent  from  the  mind.  If  the  delusions  arose  from  delirium,  the  onus 
of  proof  woiild  not  be  on  the  party  setting  up  the  instrument  but  on  those  who 
oppose  it. 

There  probably  never  Avas  a  case  in  Avhich  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  clear 
distinction  between  mania  in  its  acute  form  and  delirium  dependent  on  disease, 
was  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  this.  The  medical  facts  for  the  basis 
of  an  opinion  were  really  few  and  simple,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  lead  to- 
only  one  conclusion, — i.e.  that  the  occasional  wanderings  or  delusions  of  the 
Duchess  were  the  results  of  delirium  from  bodily  disease,  and  not  of  perma- 
nent insanity, — that  this  state  is  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  inter- 
vals of  perfect  competency, — and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  at  the  time 
of  executing  her  will,  was  such  as  to  show  that  she  had  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  performing.  I  draw  this  conclusion 
from  a  full  examination  of  authentic  notes  of  evidence  taken  at  the  trial. 

Test  of  capacity. — A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and  disposing^ 
mind  who  knows  the  natiu-e  of  the  act  Avhich  he  is  performing,  and  is  fully 
aware  of  its  consequences.     From  some  decisions  that  have  been  made,  it; 
would  appear  that  a  state  of  mind  for  which  a  party  might  be  placed  under- 
interdiction  or  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  affairs  would  not  render  him. 
incompetent  to  the  making  of  a  will.     The  validity  of  the  will  of  a  lunatic- 
was  once  allowed,  although  made  while  he  Avas  actually  confined  in  an  asylum  ;; 
because  the  act  Avas  rational,  and  it  Avas  such  as  the  lunatic  announced  his  in^ 
tention  of  making,  some  years  prior  to  the  attack  of  insanity.  {CoghlaiibS  case  ; 
see  also  P^e  Garden,  'Law  Times,'  July  6,  1844,   p.  258;  also  the  case  o£.' 
Cartivright,  Mayo  on  'Medical  Testimony,'  p.  44.)     In  Nicliols  and  Freeman- 
V.  Binns  (Probate  Court,  Aug.  1858),  the  question  Avas  A\^hether  the  Avill  of  a-i 
Mr.  Parkinson,  made  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  NorAvich,  Avas  executed  during  ■ 
a  lucid  interval.   The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  faA'our  of  the  Avill.    The  insanity 
of  a  person  Avhen  not   already  found  insane  imder  a  Commission,  must  not  in 
these  cases  rest  upon  presumption,  bi^t  be  established  by  positive  proof.    The  - 
act  of  suicide  is  often  hastily  assumed  to  be  eA'idence  of  insanity ;  but  it  Avould! 
not  be  alloAved  as  a  proof  of  this  state,  even  Avhen  u  testator  destroyed  him- 
self shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  Avill.     A  case  has  been  decided  Avhere 
the  testator  committed  suicide  three  days  after  having  given  instructions  for-- 
his  Avill;  but  the  act  Avas  not  admitted  as  a  proof  or  even  as  a  presumption  of  ' 
insanity  at  the  time,  and  the  Avill  Avas  pronounced  to  be  valid.     A  case  has  - 
been  decided  on  similar  grounds  in  the  French  Courts.     In  Edivards  \.  Ed- 
wards (Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1854)  it  Avas  proved  that  the  testator  had  committed. ' 
suicide  three  days  after  the  execution  of  his  Avill,  and  there  Avas  some  evi- 
dence of  eccentric  habits  almost  amounting  to  insanity ;  but  the  will  was  - 
pronounced  to  be  valid.     Suicide  is  not  deemed  in  laAV  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  insanity.     (See  p.  500.) 

Delusion  in  the  will  or  deed. — The  validity  of  Avills  execiited  by  persons  > 
affected  Avith  monomania  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  practice  of  the  laAv  - 
indicates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  person  does  not 
necessarily  vitiate  a  Avill,  tmless  the  delusion  form  the  groundAvork  of  it,  or  • 
unless  the  most  decisive  evidence  be  given  that,  at  the  time  of  executing  it, . 
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the  testator's  mind  was  influenced  by  it.  Strong  evidence  is  often  derivable 
from  the  will  itself,  especially  when  a  testator  has  drawn  it  up  of  his  own 
accord.  In  the  case  of  Barton  (Jiily  1840)  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was  chiefly 
guided  in  its  decision  by  the  natiu-e  of  the  instrument.  The  testator,  it  ap- 
peared, laboured  under  the  extraordinary  delusion  that  he  could  dispose  of 
his  own  property  to  himself,  and  make  himself  his  own  legatee  and  executor  ! 
This  he  had  accordingly  done.  The  instrument  was  pronounced  to  be  invalid. 
But  a  Avill  may  be  manifestly  imjust  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  a  testator, 
and  it  may  display  some  of  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  the  individual ;  yet 
it  Avill  not  necessarily  be  void,  imless  the  testamentary  disjjositions  clearly  in- 
dicate that  they  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion.  Some 
injustice  may  possibly  be  done  by  the  rigorous  adoption  of  this  principle,  since 
delusion  may  certainly  enter  into  a  man's  act,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  and 
it  may  not  be  always  in  our  power  to  discover  it ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  equitable  mode  of  construing  the  last  Avishes  of  the  dead.  According 
to  Sir  John  Nichol,  it  is  not  necessary  in  civil  suits  to  connect  the  morbid 
imagination  Avith  the  act  itself;  if  the  mind  is  proved  to  be  \insound,  the  act 
is  void.  In  Roberts  v.  Kerslahe  (Warwick  Aut.  Assizes,  1854),  Lord  Wens- 
leydale  held  that  to  vitiate  a  will,  if  it  be  a  case  of  delirium,  the  act  must  be 
traced  to  delirious  delusion,  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  lunacy  it  need  not  be  traced 
to  the  delusion.  In  Sliarpe  v.  Macmiley  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1856),  Martin, 
B.,  advised  the  jury,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  question  at  issue,  whe- 
ther the  testator  had  a  *  sound  and  disposing  mind,'  to  look  not  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  but  to  the  man's  OAvn  acts  as  well  as  his  correspondence.  A  disposing 
mind  implied  that  a  man  understood  the  natiure  of  his  property,  the  use  and 
benefits  arising  from  it,  and  had  sense  and  discretion  to  select  persons  to  enjoy 
it  after  his  death.  A  man  may  have  laboured  under  delusions  and  have  been 
confined  as  a  lunatic,  yet  at  the  date  of  his  will  he  may  have  been  sane  and 
have  had  a  disposing  poAver.  The  main  question  therefore  is — Was  the  tes- 
tator of  sane  mind  Avhen  the  will  Avas  executed  ?  This  may  be  deduced  from 
direct  eA'idence  of  his  condition  as  Avell  as  fi-om  the  provisions  of  the  will 
itself.  Sir  C.  CressAvell  held  (in  Davey  v.  ComSer,  December  1862),  that  Avhen 
it  Avas  shoAvn  that  a  man  had  been  mad  at  some  period  of  his  life,  it  Avas  in- 
cumbent on  those  Avho  set  up  his  will  to  prove  that  his  madness  had  passed 
aAvay  before  it  Avas  executed.  In  holographic  Avills  the  handwriting  will  some- 
times furnish  strong  evidence  {ante,  p.  540).  Delusion  may  be  apparent  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  property  is  described  or  distributed.  (See  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  404.) 

The  Avill  of  Dyce  Sombre  (Prerog.  Court,  Jan.  7,  1856),  dated  in  June  1849, 
gave  rise  to  a  litigation  in  reference  to  the  alleged  insanity  of  the  testator. 
The  deceased  Avas  the  subject  of  numerous  inquisitions,  some  of  them  under- 
taken at  his  oAvn  request,  and  the  results  Avere  variable.  On  some  of  these 
inquiries  he  Avas  pronounced  to  be  sane  and  competent  to  manage  his  affairs 
- — an  opinion  entertained  also  by  some  English  and  French  physicians.  By 
others,  again,  it  Avas  considered  that  during  the  Avhole  period  of  seven  years, 
his  mind  Avas  still  infected  Avith  certain  delusions  respecting  his  wife  and  her 
relations.  Dr.  Seymour  and  Dr.  Olliffe,  AA'ho  had  been  attesting  Avitnesses  to 
some  of  the  testamentary  papers,  considered  him  to  be  of  sound  mind  at  the 
time  of  signing  them.  This,  hoAvever,  might  be  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  some  delusion  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Sir  John 
Dodson,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  : — '  A  person  might  manage  his  property 
exceedingly  Avell  to  a  certain  extent,  and  yet  be  labouring  under  insane  delu- 
sions ;  and  any  insane  delusion  Avhatever  operating  on  his  mind  Avould,  accord- 
ing to  the  laAv  and  practice  of  the  Coiurt,  render  him  incapable  of  making  a 
•i\'ilL     But,  supposing  these  gentlemen  thought  him  capable  in  June  and  in 
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August  1849,  what  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  de- 
ceased called  the  "  Eefutation,"  which  took  place  very  shortly  afterwards,  and 
which  must  have  been  in  preparation  when  the  will  and  codicil  were  executed  ? 
It  contained  statements  which  showed  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been 
of  sound  mind  Avhen  he  composed  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Court 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  lalDoured  under  insane  delu- 
sions in  1843,  and  that  he  continued  to  entertain  them  Avhen  the  papers  pro- 
pounded were  executed.'  The  Court  therefore  pronounced  judgment  against 
the  will  and  codicil.  In  this  case  the  delusions  had  never  been  entirely  eradi- 
cated from  the  mind  of  the  testator.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
imsoundness  of  mind  represented  by  incompetency  to  manage  affairs,  and  that 
defect  of  mind  which  deprives  a  man  in  a  legal  sense  of  the  power  of  disposing 
of  his  property  by  will.  A  mind  may  be  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of 
some  of  its  functions,  and  yet  not  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of  others. 
A  man  may  give  clear  and  reasonable  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  will, 
and  even  sign  it  in  a  natural  manner,  but  he  may  be  governed  by  caprice  and 
passion  amounting  to  insanity  in  the  disposition  of  his  property.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that '  so  long  as  human  nature  is  the  mysterious  phenomenon  that  it 
is,  and  the  empires  of  reason  and  unreason  border  so  closely  on  each  other, 
we  must  expect  often  to  err  when  we  try  to  discover  whether  a  man,  alternately 
the  subject  of  both,  was  in  or  out  of  his  mind  at  any  given  moment.'  A  dis- 
posing power  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  person  not  legally  competent  to  man- 
age his  affairs.  The  criteria  applied  are  different,  and  the  existence  of  such 
a  power  must  be  a  matter  to  be  proved  by  evidence  in  each  particular  case. 

To  simply  ask  a  medical  expert  on  these  occasions  whether  a  testator  was 
competent  to  make  a  will,  is  to  put  a  very  ambiguous  question.  A  Avill  may 
be  simple  or  complex,  and  while  there  may  be  capacity  for  one,  there  might 
not  be  for  the  other.  Dr.  Ordonnoux,  U.S.  (Jurisprudence  of  Medicine),  justly 
remarks  : — '  In  contesting  the  probate  of  any  will  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  the  testator  could  have  made  a  will  in  general  or  any 
kind  of  will,  but  whether  he  had  capacity  enough  to  maice  the  particular  will 
in  dispute  ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  this  point,  a  medical 
expert  should  hear  the  instrument  read  before  he  gives  an  opinion.'  ('  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Soc'  Jan.  1870,  p.  217.) 

Eccentricity  in  wills. — The  evidence  in  these  cases  sometimes  amounts  to 
proof  of  eccentricity  only  on  the  part  of  the  testator,  or  in  the  deed  itself ;  but 
a  clear  distinction  must  be  here  dra'wn.  The  will  of  an  eccentric  man  is  such 
as  might  always  have  been  expected  from  him ;  the  will  of  one  labouring 
under  insanity  (delusion)  is  different  from  that  Avhich  he  would  have  made 
in  an  unaffected  state — the  instrument  is  wholly  different  from  what  it  would 
once  have  been.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  insane  are  eccentric  in 
their  ideas,  their  language,  or  their  conduct ;  but  the  merely  eccentric  have 
but  a  voluntary  resemblance  to  the  insane.  ( Jamieson's  Lectures,  '  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  46,  p.  180.)  They  can  if  they  please  alter  their  conduct  and  act  like 
other  persons  neither  eccentric  nor  insane.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  Probate 
Court,  Sir  J.  Hannen  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  dis- 
tinction between  eccentricity  and  insanity,  or  to  draw  the  exact  line  between 
sanity  and  insanity,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  are  able  to  say  in  a  particular 
instance  whether  a  man  is  sane  or  insane. 

In  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Sfott,  a  medical  electrician,  Avhose  will  was  disputed  by 
his  daughter  on  the  gi-ound  of  insanity,  it  was  proved  that  the  testator  fancied 
he  could  deliver  pregnant  women  by  means  of  electricity ;  and  he  actually  pro- 
posed to  the  wife  of  a  baker  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  bring  about  her 
accouchement  by  a  number  of  wires  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  I 
The  will  Avas  pronounced  invalid,  not  so  much  on  account  of  this  absurdity,  as 
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■of  the  violent  and  unnatural  treatment  to  wliicli  he  had  subjected  his  daughter. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  taken,  as  we  now  and  then  find  in  monomaniacs,  a 
most  unaccountable  and  causeless  dislike  to  this  girl  from  her  earliest  infancy. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  electricity  has  been  lately  used  as  a  means  of  aiding 
jtarturition,  but  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  which  gave  rise 
to  the  absurd  delusion  in  the  case  just  related.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  376.) 
It  has  become  a  grave  question  whether  proof  of  moral  insanitjj,  i.e.  a  perverted 
state  of  the  moral  feelings,  sentiments,  or  aiFections,  independently  of  any  di- 
rect evidence  of  intellectual  disturbance,  should  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  set 
aside  the  act  of  a  testator  {ante,  p.  478.)  In  the  case  of  Frere  v.  Peacocke  (Pre- 
rogative Court,  Oct.  1845),  this  was  the  principal  question  at  issue.  The  counsel 
who  maintained  the  validity  of  the  Avill,  argued  against  the  admissibility  of 
Pinel's  doctrine  of  moral  insanity,  chiefly  because  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  among  those  who  adopted  the  doctrine,  Avh ether  it  was  or  was  not  in- 
variably accompanied  by  some  mental  derangement.  A  doctrine  thus  novel, 
unsettled,  and  not  sufficiently  developed  could  not,  it  was  urged,  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  legal  questions.  If  a  man  who  was  free  from  delusion  (as  the  de- 
ceased in  this  case  was),  and  capable  of  acts  of  business  (as  he  was),  might 
nevertheless  be  held  to  have  been  insane,  it  would  involve  this  branch  of  tes- 
tamentary laAV  in  utter  confusion.  A  man  who  was  not  a  subject  for  a  Com- 
mission of  Lunacy,  might  be  held  after  death  to  have  been  morally  insane.  The 
Court  would  have  to  deal  Avith  cases  of  kleptomania  and  pyromania,  in  which 
the  persons  exhibited  no  trace  of  intellectual  insanity  or  delusion  of  mind.  It 
was  safer  to  rely  upon  the  ancient  and  general  doctrine  of  these  Courts,  that 
there  ivas  no  insanity  ivithout  delusion — its  true  criterion — and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  deceased,  though  eccentric,  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  The  Court 
found  that  the  will  was  valid,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  delusion  or  of 
insanity,  either  moral  or  intellectual.  The  deceased  was  a  most  unamiable 
being ;  but  still  his  acts  were  not  irrational,  nor  inconsistent  with  soundness 
of  mind.  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1846.)  In  no  case  probably  has  eccentricity 
come  so  near  to  insanity  as  in  this. 

Wills  are  sometimes  contested  more  on  the  ground  of  eccentricity  than  of 
insane  delusion ;  but  if  eccentricity  only  be  proved,  a  Court  will  not  interfere. 
In  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Boys  (1838),  it  was  proved  that  the  testator,  by  his 
will,  had  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  housekeeper.  The  will  was  disputed  on 
the  ground  that  it  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  deceased  not  having  been  in 
a  sane  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  making  it.  After  having  bequeathed  his 
property  to  a  stranger,  the  testator  directed  that  his  executors  should  '  cause 
some  parts  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into  fiddle-strings, — and  others  should 
be  sublimed  into  smelling-salts,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  body  should  be 
vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical  purposes !  '  He  further  added,  in  a  letter  at- 
tached to  his  Avill, — '  The  Avorld  may  think  this  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  singu- 
larity or  Avhim ;  but  I  have  a  moral  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  I  Avish  my 
body  to  be  converted  into  purposes  useful  to  mankind.'  Sir  H.  Jenner,  in 
givingjudgment,  held  that  insanity  Avas  not  proved  :  the  facts  merely  amounted 
to  eccentricity,  and  on  this  ground  he  pronounced  for  the  validity  of  the  Avill. 
It  AA-as  proved  that  the  deceased  had  conducted  his  affairs  with  great  shreAvd- 
ness  and  ability ;  that  he  not  only  did  not  labour  under  imbecility,  but  that 
he  had  been  ahvays  treated  during  life  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity 
by  those  Avith  Avhom  he  had  to  deal.  The  best  rule  to  guide  the  Court,  the 
Judge  remarked,  Avas  the  conduct  of  persons  toAA^ards  the  deceased,  and  the 
acts  of  his  relatives  evinced  no  distrust  of  his  sanity  or  capacity  Avhile  he  Avas 
living.  The  deceased  had  ahvays  been  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits,  and  he 
had  actually  consulted  a  physician  upon  the  possibility  of  his  body  being  de- 
voted to  chemical  experiments  after  death.     In  the  case  of  Iludway  v.  Croft 
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(Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1843),  a  "will  contesled  on  the  ground  of  insanity  but  de- 
fended on  the  plea  of  eccentricity.  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  said, — '  It  is  the  prolonged 
departure,  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and 
modes  of  thinking  iisual  to  the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  true  fea- 
ture of  disorder  of  the  mind.'  See  also  the  case  of  Waring  v.  Wa7'ing  (Prerog. 
Court,  Feb.  1847.) 

The  case  of  Yglesias  v.  Dijhe  (Prerog.  Court,  May  1852)  presents  some  sin- 
gular points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  eccentricity  and 
insanity.  The  testatrix  bequeathed  by  her  will  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  Avhich,  as  she  was  illegitimate,  and  as  it  was  alleged  incompetent  to 
make  a  will,  was  claimed  by  the  Crown.  It  was  proved  that  she  was  of  dirty 
habits,  and  among  other  facts  that  she  kept  fourteen  dogs  of  both  sexes,  which 
were  provided  with  kennels  in  her  drawing-room  !  Two  of  the  dogs  slept  in 
the  same  room,  and  one,  which  was  blind,  slept  in  the  same  bed  Avith  her  ! 
The  testatrix  also  had  a  propensity  for  guinea-pigs,  and  was  subject  to  sin- 
gular delusions.  Some  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  these 
strange  freaks,  she  "was  able  to  manage  her  OAvn  affairs ;  but  the  Court  pro- 
nounced against  the  validity  of  the  will,  on  the  ground  that  the  testatrix  had 
for  a  long  period  laboured  imder  insane  delusions,  and  there  was  no  proof  that 
these  had  ceased.  Her  eccentricity  was  the  result  of  insanity.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  common  than  to  find  this  propensity  for  animals  existing 
among  sane  childless  Avomen  Avho  live  solitary  or  secluded  lives.  One  old  lady 
Avhom  I  kncAV  generally  kept  her  sitting-room  full  of  monkeys,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  her  visitors.  She  was  a  Avoman  of  good  family,  and  of  a  shreAvd 
and  strong  mind,  Avell  able  to  look  after  her  affairs  and  to  dispose  of  her  pro- 
perty. She  Avas  considered  to  be  eccentric,  but  there  Avas  no  trace  of  insanity 
about  her.  Other  women  are  not  happy  imless  surrounded  by  parrots,  or 
unless  their  sitting-rooms  are  converted  into  aviaries  for  all  kinds  of  birds. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  it  Avas  alleged  that  the  lady  whose  sanity  Avas 
dispiited  had  a  strong  propensity  for  cats ;  these  animals  being  provided  Avith 
meals  at  regular  hours,  and  furnished  Avith  plates  and  napkins.  In  this  case  a 
verdict  of  insanity  was  returned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  special  atten- 
tion shoAvn  to  the  cats,  as  from  her  acts  in  reference  to  her  property  and  from 
her  association  Avith  certain  persons  Avho  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
her  intellectual  Aveakness.  The  fact  is,  this  propensity  for  animals  proA'es 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  insanity,  unless  there  is  at  the  same 
time  good  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration.  (See  the  case  of  Dryden  v. 
Friier,  Q.B.  Dec.  1850,  '  Joiu-nal  of  Psychol.  Med.,'  1851,  p.  285.) 

To  these  may  be  added  the  folloAving  case,  Avhich  Avas  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  Paris  in  1864.  A  Avealthy  Portuguese  gentleman  named  Machado 
died  in  1861,  having  made  a  Avill  Avith  seventy-one  codicils  attached  to  it,  some 
of  them  containing  proAasions  impossible  of  execution.  It  was  disputed  on 
the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator.  One  of  the  codicils  Avas  to  this 
effect :  *  I  leave  for  the  Athenaeum  of  Paris  10,000  francs,  the  interest  of  which 
at  5  per  cent.  Avill  be  500  francs.  Half  of  this  interest  to  be  paid  to  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  who  shall  lecture  on  the  colours  and  patterns  of 
dresses,  and  on  the  characters  of  animals.'  Again  :  '  My  funeral  shall  take 
place  at  3  p.m.,  the  hour  at  Avhich  the  rooks  of  the  Louvre  come  home  to  din- 
ner.' The  testator  Avas  especially  fond  of  birds  :  he  desired  that  many  stuffed 
specimens  should  be  placed  in  his  coffin  :  that  his  servant  shotild  carry  to  the 
ceremony  '  one  of  my  favourite  birds  in  his  cage  ;'  and  that  certain  birds 
should  be  let  loose  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  testator  had  during  his 
life  erected  his  OAvn  tamb,  on  Avhich  Avere  engraved  a  sun,  a  bird,  an  ox,  and 
a  dog,  an  egg  '  proper  '  surmounting  them ;  beneath  Avas  inscribed,  '  Here  re- 
poses the  author  of  the  "  Theory  of  Likeness."  '     These  and  other  facts  of  a 
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similar  kind  were  relied  upon  as  proofs  o£  insanity,  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  deceased  was  only  vain,  not  insane,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  will 
away  his  property  as  he  pleased.  It  was  proved  in  favour  of  his  sanity  that 
in  spite  of  these  crotchets  he  had  while  living  managed  his  affairs  with  all  the 
caution  of  a  sane  person. 

"Within  a  recent  period  two  cases  have  come  before  the  Probate   Court, 
ill  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  the  line  between  eccentricity  and 
insanity  in   reference  to  wills.      Although  the   facts   proved   in   reference 
to  insanity  in  the  two  cases  were  somewhat  similar,  the .  decision  was  in 
favour  of  the  will  in  one  case  and  adverse  to  it  in  the  other.     In  both  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  rule  which  has  hitherto  influenced  justly  the  verdicts 
of  juries,  i.e.  in  the  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  testator  in  each  case  had 
managed  his  affairs  during  life  without  any  imputation  on  his  sanity  or  compe- 
tency, or  any  interference  in  his  affairs  on  the  part  of  relatives.     In  Davis  v. 
Gregory  (Probate  Court,  Jan.  1873),  the  question  was  whether  one  Thomas 
Holme,  when  he  made  his  avlU  in  April  1870,  was  of  soimd  mind.     It  was 
proved  that  during  a  long  life  he  had  conducted  his  affau-s  with  prudence, — 
had  always  been  treated  as  sane  by  his  relatives  and  those  who  knew  him ; 
and,  although  his  capacity  was  of  a  low  character,  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate actual  insanity  in  his  correspondence.    In  addition  to  the  alleged  existence 
of  delusions,  there  was  another  indication  of  imsoundness  of  mind — namely, 
perversion  of  the  natural  affections,  and  a  complete  change  of  character  and 
habits.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  pointed  strongly  towards  unsoimdness  of 
mind  and  a  want  of  capacity,  the  Coiu-t  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
will.      In  the  second  case,  Boughton  v.  Knight  (Probate  Court,  1873),  the 
will  was  contested  by  the  sons  of  the  testator  on  the  ground  of  mental  inca- 
pacity.    It  was  admitted  that  the  testator  was  a  reserved  man  and  shunned 
society.     He  had  for  some  years  lived  alone,  and  Avas  peculiar  and  eccentric  in 
his  habits.  He  was  fond  of  listening  to  German  bands  and  seeing  his  servants 
dance,  and  he  fed  rats  and  shot  rooks  in  company  with  a  female  servant.     He 
•\vas  of  a  capricious  and  suspicious  disposition,  and  had  a  delusion  that  he  had 
perpetrated  crimes,  and  that  people  were  w^atching  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  managed  his  OAvn  affairs  Avithout  any  imputation  on  his  sanity,  and  his 
correspondence  showed  that  he  was  rational  and  had  complete  capacity  for 
conducting  business.     Sir  J.  Hannen,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,   said  that 
'  Avhatever  degree  of  mental  soundness  might  be  required  for  other  acts — for 
responsibility  for  crime,  for  capacity  to  marry,  for  capacity  to  contract,  for 
capacity  to  give  evidence — he  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  them  that  the  highest 
degree  of  all  Avas  required  in  order  to  constitute  capacity  to  make  a  testamen- 
tary disposition.'     He  quoted  from  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
another  case  the  f  olloAving  extract,  which  appears  to  embrace  in  a  small  com- 
pass the  legal  conditions  requu-ed  to  render  the  Avill  of  an  eccentric  man  valid. 
'  It  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  (to  make  a  Avill)  that  a  testator 
shall  understand  the  nature  of  the  act  and  its  effects  ;  shall  understand  the  ex- 
tent of  the  property  of  which  he  is  disposing ;  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  claims  to  Avhich  he  ought  to  give  effect ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
latter  object,  that  no  disorder  of  the  mind  shall  poison  his  affections,  pervert 
his  sense  of  right,  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties  ;  that  no  in- 
sane delusion  shall  influence  his  will  in  disposing  of  his  property  and  bring 
about  a  disposal  of  it  Avhich,  if  the  mind  had  been  sound,  Avould  not  have  been 
made.'    (See  the  case  of  Goodfellow,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  2,  343,  and 
1871,  p.  203.)  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  was  not  of  sound  mindAvhen 
the  Avill  Avas  executed. 

On  these  occasions  the  Avill  is  more  or  less  unjust  to  relatives  or  those  Avho 
have  a  direct  claim  on  the  testator.     It  is  easy  in  such  suits  to  magnify  acts 
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of  eccentricity  into  proofs  of  insanity  :  and  to  arrive  at  tlie  inference  that  the 
provisions  of  the  will  were  influenced  by  an  insane  delusion,  and  did  not  ex- 
press the  real  mind  of  the  testator.  Thus  a  condition  of  mind  which  Avill  lead 
to  no  interference  with  the  acts  of  a  man  during  life,  may  form  a  subject  of 
costly  litigation  after  his  death.  It  was  an  admitted  fact  that  the  testator  in 
this  case  had  capacity  to  manage  his  property,  but  it  was  held  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  capacity  to  dispose  of  that  property  by  will.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  reference  to  these  clises  that  persons  who  have  been  eccentric  through  their' 
lives,  and  have  voluntarily  set  at  defiance  all  the  customary  rules  which  govern 
the  conduct  of  men  in  a  normal  state,  are  not  likely  to  make  any  other  than  ec- 
centric wills,  which  may  however  be  the  real  expression  of  their  minds. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  manner  medical  evidence  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  cases  of  eccentricity,  involving  the  question  of  testamentary  ca-- 
pacity.  A  medical  expert  may  give  an  opinion  whether  the  acts  of  the  eccen- 
tric testator  furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  delusion.  He  may  also  be  able 
to  say  in  looking  to  the  previous  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  testator, 
whether  at  or  before  the  making  of  the  will  there  has  been  any  change  o£ 
habits  or  character  which  would  indicate  insanity — the  existence  of  a  cause- 
less hatred  to  members  of  the  family  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  a  suspi- 
jcion  and  distrust  of  all  around  him.  In  reference  to  cruelty  to  children,, 
unnatural  conduct  to  a  wife,  the  keeping  and  feeding  of  birds,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
or  monkeys,  these  are  points  which  can  be  as  well  considered  in  relation  to^ 
testamentary  capacity  by  a  jury  of  educated  men,  as  by  experts  in  insanity. 

Wills  in  senile  dementia. — ^Wills  made  in  incipient  dementia  arising  from 
extreme  age  (senile  imbecility)  are  sometimes  disputed,  either  on  the  ground 
of  mental  deficiency,  or  from  the  testator,  owing  to  Aveakness  of  mind,  having 
been  subjected  to  control  and  influence  on  the  part  of  interested  persons.  If 
a  medical  man  is  present  when  a  will  is  executed,  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  testator,  by  requiring  him  to  repeat  from  memory 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his  property.  A  medical  man 
has  sometimes  placed  himself  in  a  serious  position  by  becoming  a  witness  to 
a  will  without  first  assuring  himself  of  the  actual  mental  condition  of  the  tes- 
tator (case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  p.  551).  It  would  always  be  a 
good  ground  of  justification,  if,  at  the  request  of  the  witness,  the  testator  had 
been  made  to  repeat  substantially  the  leading  provisions  of  his  will  from  me- 
mory. If  a  dying  or  sick  person  cannot  do  this  without  prompting  or  sugges- 
tion, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  not  a  sane  and  disposing  mind.  It 
has  been  observed  on  some  occasions,  Avhen  the  mind  has  been  weakened  by 
disease  or  infirmity  from  age,  that  it  has  suddenly  cleared  up  before  death,  and 
the  person  has  unexpectedly  shown  a  disposing  capacity.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831, 
p.  360.)  In  Burnell  v.  Corfield  (Prerog.  Court,  July  1844),  where  an  old' 
man  of  weakened  capacity  had  made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  medical  atten- 
dant. Dr.  Lushington  held  that  there  must  be  the  clearest  proof  not  only  of 
the.  factum  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  testator's  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
('LawTimes,' July  27,  1844.)  In  West  v.  Sylvester  (Nov.  1864)  Sir  J. 
Wilde,  in  pronouncing  judgment  against  a  will  propounded  as  that  of  the 
deceased,  an  aged  lady,  said  : — '  At  the  time  she  executed  the  Avill  of  October 
1863,  although  for  many  purposes  she  might  be  said  to  be  in  her  right  senses,, 
she  was  nevertheless  suffering  from  that  failure  and  decrepitude  of  memory- 
which  prevented  her  from  having  present  to  her  mind,  the  proper  objects  of 
her  bounty,  and  selecting  those  whom  she  wished  to  partake  of  it.' 

I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  judge  for  the  following  note  : — '  Another  con- 
dition may  be  noticed,  which  often  occurs  in  the  experience  of  laAvyers,  and 
to  which  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  aged  persons  do  not  sufficiently 
attend.     A  person's  mind  in  extreme  old  age  may  be  quite  intelligent,  his  un- 
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derstanding  of  business  clear,  his  competency  to  converse  upon  and  transact 
such,  inidoubted,  and  his  bodily  strength  good  ;  but  there  may  grow  upon  him 
such  a  fear  and  dread  of  relatives  or  servants  who  may  have  surrounded  him, 
and  on  whom  he  may  have  become  perfectly  dependent,  that  his  nervous  sys- 
tem is  Avholly  overcome,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  child  and  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  about  him,  so  that  he  has  no  power  to  exert  his  mind  in  opposition  to 
their  wishes,  or  to  resist  their  importunities.  His  mind  is  enslaved  by  his 
fears  and  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  so  that  to  that  extent,  and  in  matters  in 
which  he  may  be  moved  by  them,  he  really  is  facile  and  imbecile.  This  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  easily  brought  on  in  old  agp,  Avhen  the  faculties  are 
otherwise  entire  and  the  bodily  strength  considerable.  This  condition  of  mind 
at  a  great  age  (93  or  94)  was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  a  case  from 
Scotland,  Avhich  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  (^Cairns  v.  MariensTci). 

Wills  '  in  extremis.^ — Wills  made  by  persons  whose  capacity  during  life  has 
never  been  doubted,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
extremis,  are  justly  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  may  be  set  aside  according 
to  the  medical  circumstances  proved.     Many  diseases,  especially  those  which 
affect  the  brain  or  nervous  system  directly  or  indirectly,  are  likely  to  produce 
a  dulness  or  confusion  of  intellect,  under  which  a  disposing  power  is  lost.^y^^..-.,'-^^-*- 
Delirium  sometimes  precedes  death,  in  which  case  a  will  executed  by  a  dying^'^-'^  'h.^ju^ 
person  would  be  at  once  pronoimced  invalid.    In  Winstone  v.  Owen  (Court  of'/"""-^''-''"-^'^^ 
Probate,  Nov.  4, 1871),  the  testator,  Winstone,  made  his  will  when  on  his  death^'"^'f  ' 

bed.  His  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Baker,  took  his  instructions,  and  shortly  after 
a  solicitor  drew  up  the  will  from  them.  The  medical  attendants  and  the  soli- 
citor attested  the  will,  but  it  was  alleged  that  although  conscious  when  instruc- 
tions were  given,  the  testator  was  imconscious  when  the  will  was  executed. 
The  solicitor  thought  he  was  quite  unconscious  at  the  time  of  execution.  The 
doctor  and  the  nurse  thought  he  was  conscious.  Lord  Penzance  said  the  law 
required  not  only  that  a  man  should  be  conscious,  bvit  that  he  should  have  a 
sound  and  disposing  mind.  The  party  propounding  the  will  Avas  bound  to 
establish  this,  and  having  failed  to  do  so,  he  must  pronounce  against  it.  ('  Med. 
Times  a,nd  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  605.)  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  in  this 
case  that  the  Avill  was  signed  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the  tes- 
tator was  known  to  have  lost  his  consciousness.  His  property  was  bequeathed 
to  the  defendant — a  stranger.  The  deceased  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will 
said  nothing,  did  no  act,  and  made  no  movement  to  indicate  that  he  was  dis- 
tinctly aware  of  Avhat  he  was  doing. 

An  interesting  report  of  a  will  made  in  extremis,  in  favour  of  the  physician  , 

in  attendance,  is  reported  by  M.  Claude  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  137.)  On 
these  occasions,  when  the  medical  attendant  takes  a  direct  benefit  under  the 
will  of  the  dying  person,  the  Court  looks  very  closely  to  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  the  will.  A  medical  man  who 
takes  any  active  part  under  these  circumstances  justly  lays  himself  open  to 
censm"e,  and  at  the  same  time  the  will  Avill  most  probably  be  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  imdue  influence. 

In  Munro  v.  Laivson  (Probate  Court,  Jan.  1870),  plaintiff,  who  was  a  re- 
lation of  the  husband,  propounded  the  will  of  a  lady,  jBt.  76.  He  took  her 
instructions,  and  the  will  was  drawn  up  in  his  own  favotir.  It  was  proved  by 
the  medical  man  that  testatrix  had  died  from  apoplexy,  that  she  was  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  will  exhausted  by  illness  and  the  near  approach  of  death,  and 
at  the  date  of  signing  it  was  incompetent.  Lord  Penzance  said  the  result  of 
the  testimony  was  that  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  the  "will  the  deceased 
retained  in  some  measure  her  consciousness,  but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
she  had  sufficient  capacity  to  make  a  good  will.  The  will  in  question  was 
inade  by  the  person  who  was  benefited  by  it ;  no  one  else  was  present  when 
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the  instructions  for  it  were  given,  and  he  did  not  even  take  the  precaution  of 
reading  it  over  in  the  presence  of  the  Avitnesses.  Even  if  she  had  T^een  in  full 
possession  of  her  faculties  at  the  time,  the  Coiirt  must  have  felt  some  doubt 
whether  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  will  when  she  signed  it. 
But  it  was  evident  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  physical  prostration,  and 
her  capacity  was  very  doubtfu.1.  The  plaintiff  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
the  deceased  knew  and  approved  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  the  Court  there- 
fore pronounced  against  it,  and  condemned  the  plaintiff  in  costs. 

In  examining  the  capacity  of  a  person  under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
avoid  piitting  leading  questions,  namely,  those  which  suggest  the  answers  '  yes ' 
or  '  no.'  Thus,  a  dying  man  may  hear  a  document  read  over,  and  affirm,  in 
answer  to  such  a  question,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  but  with- 
out understanding  its  purport.  This  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having 
a  disposing  mind  :  Ave  should  see  that  he  is  able  to  dictate  the  provisions  of 
the  document,  and  to  repeat  them  substantially  from  memory  Avhen  required. 
If  he  can  do  tlais  accurately,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  possessing  complete 
testamentary  capacity.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  many  dying  men  cannot 
be  supposed  capable  of  such  an  exertion  of  memory ;  the  answer  is  then  very, 
simple  :  it  is  better  that  the  person  should  die  without  a  will,  and  his  property 
be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  intestacy,  than  that,  through  any  failing 
of  the  mind,  he  should  unknowingly  cut  off  the  rights  of  those  who  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  him. 

Restriction  of  medical  opinions. — In  an  important  case  {Bainhrigge  v.  Bain- 
hrigge^  Oxford  Summer  Ass.  1850),  tried  before  Lord  Campbell,  in  which  the 
testamentary  capacity  of  the  testator  was  disputed,  it  Avas  held  that  a  medical 
witness,  although  conversant  Avith  cases  of  insanity,  cannot  be  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  the  insanity  of  a  testator  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial 
in  his  hearing.  (4  Cox,  Criminal  Cases,  454;  see  also  on  this  subject  'Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.)  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  hoAvever 
iante,  p.  551),  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Sutherland,  Mayo,  and  Conolly,  on  the 
competency  of  the  testatrix,  Avere  received  by  the  Court,  although  based  upou 
the  eAT-dence  given  at  the  trial. 
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THE  PLEA  OR  DEFENCE  OF   INSANITY    IN   CRIMINAL    CASES CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER 

AVHICII  IT  IS  ADMISSIBLE HOMICIDAL  MONOMANIA MORAL  INSANITA'- — HOMICIDAL 

MANIA CAUSES SYMPTOMS LEGAL    TESTS — MEDICAL      TESTS — MOTIVE     FOR 

CRLME — CONFESSION ACCOMPLICES DELUSION — SUMMARY. 

The  plea  or  defence  of  insanity. — Responsibility  here  signifies  nothing  more 
than  liability  to  punishment  for  crime,  and  a  criminal  act  implies  the  existence 
of  intention,  will,  and  malice.  (Stephen.)  When  insanity  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  or  degree,  an  act  may  be  perpetrated  Avithout  malice  ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  person  is  considered  to  be  u-responsible  in  laAv.  This  is  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  from  the  Avhole  evidence  set  before  them ;  and 
the  proof  rests  Avith  those  Avho  make  the  allegation  that  the  act  in  question, 
Avhether  murder  or  arson,  Avas  not  done  Avilfully  and  maliciously.  '  The  sanity 
of  a  man's  conduct,'  observes  Mr.  Stephen,  '  involves  the  j)resence  of  inten- 
tion and  Avill  on  all  ordinary  occasions ;  and  if  the  act  is  one  of  those  Avhich 
the  laAV  forbids,  it  is  presumed  to  be  malicious  and  wicked.'  ('  Criminal  LaAV 
of  England,'  p.  89.)  This  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  medico- 
legal vieAV ;  for  should  a  plea  of  insanity  be  improperly  admitted  in  any  cri- 
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minal  case,  tlien  punishment  is  made  to  fall  unequally  on  offenders ;  and  i£, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  improperly  rejected,  punishment  is  administered  with 
undue  severity.  The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  that  no  man  is  respon- 
sible like  a  sane  person  for  any  act  committed '  by  him  Avhile  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  The  plea  may  be  raised  for  the  smallest  offence  up  to  the  highest 
crime — murder ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  a  defence  in  smaller  offences,  because 
the  close  confinement  to  which  an  accused  person,  if  found  insane,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  subjected,  would  often  be  a  heavier  punishment  than  that  which 
the  law  actually  prescribes  for  the  offence  which  he  may  have  committed. 
In  a  case  of  felonious  assault,  it  was  luged  by  counsel  in  defence  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane ;  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  was  not  by  any  means 
conclusive,  when  it  was  intimated  by  the  Court  that,  if  this  plea  were  admit- 
ted, the  party  would  probably  undergo  a  much  longer  imprisonment  than  if 
on  conviction  he  received  the  legal  punishment  for  the  offence  !  (Reg.  v.  Rey- 
nolds, Bodmin  Aut.  Ass.  1843.)  The  judge  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  was  no  proof  o£  insanity.  If  the  prisoner  Avas  pronounced  insane,  he 
might  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  that  finding  would 
benefit  him  !  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  man  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  This  case  shows  that  a  defence  of  this 
kind  may  be  sometimes  indiscreetly  put  forward.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  plea  of  insanity,  i.e.  of  making  it  a  question  of  expediency  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  ptuiishment  for  the  offence,  must  be  pronounced  as  unsafe 
and  indefensible.  Murder,  incendiarism,  and  theft  are  the  crimes  for  which 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  commonly  raised ;  and  it  has  been  generally  confined 
in  this  country  to  those  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  charged  with  murder 
or  attempts  at  nuu-der. 

Murder  may  be  perpetrated  by  one  who  is  obviously  labouring  under  deli- 
rium or  violent  mania,  or  by  an  idiot  or  imbecile.  Apart  from  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  criminal  act,  there  may  be  evidence  of  such  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  mind  in  the  person  as  at  once  to  exonerate  him  from  that 
amount  of  responsibiHty  which  is  exacted  from  one  who  is  sane.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  or  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  the  evidence  and  a  verdict  is  retruned  accordingly.  The  cases 
of  difficulty  are  those  in  which  insanity  presents  itself  in  a  doubtful  aspect^ 
as  in  mania  or  imbecility.  The  mental  disorder  may  be  of  so  slight  a  nature 
as  not  legally  to  justify  an  acquittal  for  murder.  In  order  to  exculjDate  a 
person  it  must  be  proved  that  insanity  in  a  certain  degree  existed  at  the  time 
■of  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  Whether  the  prisoner  is  or  is  not  insane  when 
placed  on  his  trial,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  question  of  his  responsi- 
bility. In  the  case  of  Miirraij  (tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  1858),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  recovered  his  sanity  eight 
hours  after  he  had  killed  the  deceased ;  but  he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act. 

In  Reg.  v.  Pate  (tried  in  1850,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court)  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  an  assault  on  the  Queen.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  strange  and  eccentric,  and  even  of  that  which  some  might  call  in- 
sane, conduct ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  not  a  rational 
control  over  his  actions.  Dr.  Conolly  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  laboiu'- 
ing  under  no  delusion,  that  he  knew  the  distinction  between  a  right  and  a 
wrong  action,  but  he  was  subject  to  sudden  impulses  of  passion.  He  attributed 
his  act  to  some  sudden  impulse  which  he  Avas  quite  unable  to  resist.  Other 
"\vitnesses  deposed  that  in  their  opinion,  although  the  prisoner  Avas  fully  con- 
scious of  his  act,  he  Avas  insane.  The  late  Baron  Alderson,  who  tried  the 
case,  observed,  in  charging  the  jury,  '  that  it  Avas  not  because  a  man  Avas  insane 
that  he  Avas  unpunishable ;  and  he  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  was- 
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genferally  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  only 
insanity  which  legally  excused  a  man  for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  dekision 
which  conduced  and  drove  him  to  commit  the  act  alleged  against  him.  They 
ought  to  have  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind,  a  disease  existing  before 
the  act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the  person  accused  incapable  of  know- 
ing, at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a  wrong  act  for  him  to  do.'  The 
jury  convicted  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  152  ;  and  '  Journ.  Psychol.  Med.'  1850,  p.  557.)  The  de- 
fence of  insanity  was  here,  it  appears  to  me,  advanced  upon  very  weak  grounds. 
Had  the  prisoner  assaulted  a  policeman  instead  of  the  Queen,  he  would  have 
been  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  nothing  heard  of  the  plea,  although  the  rank 
of  the  person  assaulted  can  make  no  diiFerence  respecting  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  diseased  state  of  mind.  (See  some  remarks  on  this  case  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  '  Journ.  Psychol.  Med.'  1859,  p.  445.) 

From  the  remarks  of  the  learned  judge  it  would  appear  that  the  existence 
of  one  degree  of  insanity  admits  of  punishment  for  crime,  while  the  existence 
of  another  degree  excuses  it.  As  it  has  been  already  remarked  in  speaking- 
of  testimonial  capacity,  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to  apply  one  gene- 
ral term  {insanity)  to  the  conditions  of  all  persons  affected  with  mental  disorder^ 
and  to  pronounce  them  therefore  all  incompetent  or  all  incapable,  Avhen  com- 
mon sense  suggests  that  we  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  capacity 
in  each  case.  If  all  persons  are  to  be  excused  from  responsibility  for 
crimes  or  offences  because  they  entertain  certain  delusions,  or  because  they 
are  guilty  of  eccentricity,  it  would  bo  better  at  once  to  make  one  general  ruloy 
and  render  all  their  civil  acts  void,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  benefit 
of  irresponsibility  for  any  criminal  acts  Avithout  inquiring  into  the  degree  in 
which  insanity  exists.  Such  a  practice  would  hardly  be  compatible  with  the 
due  exercise  of  justice,  or  with  the  safety  of  society.  Admitting  that  in  this 
case  the  accused  was  to  a  certain  extent  insane,  there  was  a  sufiicient  degree 
of  sanity  about  him,  as  indicated  by  his  general  conduct  before  and  after  the 
event,  to  justify  conviction  and  punishment.  If,  however,  according  to  the 
ruling  of  the  learned  judge,  we  are  always  to  insist  upon  distinct  proof  of  a" 
disease  of  the  mind  existing  hefore  the  act  committed,  it  is  clear  that  an  act 
perpetrated  under  a  sudden  access  of  insanity,  by  a  person  not  previously 
labouring  under  delusions,  would  be  pimishable  like  that  of  a  sane  criminal. 
Dr.  Wood,  who  has  Avritten  on  this  subject,  rejDudiates  the  doctrine  that  an 
insane  j)erson  is  necessarily  irresponsible,  and  therefore  unpunishable  :  '  All 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  insanity  know  full  "well  that,  with- 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  insane  persons  are  not  only  powerfully  influ- 
enced, but  materially  controlled,  by  the  same  motives  which  influence  and 
control  those  who  are  still  mixing  in  the  world,  and  who  have  never  been 
suspected  of  mental  derangement.'     ('  Plea  of  Insanity,'  1851,  p.  4.) 

In  Eec/.v.  Burton  (Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1862),  Mr.  Justice  Byles  ob- 
served that  even  the  existence  of  mental  disease  did  not  necessarily  exempt  a 
person  from  criminal  responsibility.  Many  a  man  Avhose  mind  is  in  an  un- 
sound state  knows  perfectly  Avell  whether  he  is  doing  Avrong ;  and  so  long  as 
he  knoAvs  that,  he  is  subject  to  the  criminal  laAV.  A  Avriter  on  this  subject 
justly  remarks  : — '  Even  morbid  delusion  cannot  ahvays  be  allowed  to  screen 
a  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his  OAAm  acts,  wliile  there  are  instances 
in  Avhich  a  plea  of  insanity  may  properly  be  alloAved,  although  no  such  de- 
lusion can  be  proved.  Each  case  must  be  taken  Avith  its  circumstances,  and 
legal  theories  of  insanity  are  chiefly  valuable,  not  as  rigorous  axioms  of  law, 
but  as  cautions  to  be  observed  by  the  jury.' 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  Avhich  exists  betAveen  physicians  and  jurists 
in  reference  to  this  plea  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this  : — Most  jurists  aver 
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tliat  no  degree  of  insanity  should  exempt  from  pxinisliment  for  crime,  unless 
it  has  reached  that  point  that  the  i7idividual  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the  dif- 
ference hetiveen  right  and  ivrong  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged  crime. 
Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  proper  test  of  the 
existence  of  that  degree  of  insanity  wliich  should  exempt  a  man  from  punish- 
ment ;  that  those  who  are  labouring  under  confirmed  insanity,  and  who  have 
been  properly  confined  in  asylums  for  years,  are  fully  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence betAveen  right  and  wrong,  and  are  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  illegality 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  Again,  those  who  have  patiently 
watched  the  insane  for  years,  agree  that  the  legal  test  of  utter  unconsciousness 
of  right  and  Avrong  in  the  performance  of  acts  Avould  in  reality  apply  only  to 
persons  who  Avere  suffering  from  deliritmi,  from  a  furioixs  paroxysm  of  mania, 
or  from  confirmed  idiocy ;  and  that  if  the  rule  suggested  by  Mr.  Warren — 
that  a  person,  in  order  to  be  acqiiitted  on  the  groimd  of  insanity,  should  be 
first  proved  to  be  as  *  unconscious  of  his  act  as  a  hahy^ — Avere  strictly  carried 
out,  there  is  scarcely  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  who  destroyed  a  keeper  or  at- 
tendant, Avho  might  not  be  executed  for  murder.  Such  a  rule  amounts  to  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum ;  it  Avould  abolish  all  distinction  betAveen  the  sane  and 
the  insane,  betAveen  the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible ;  and  it  would  con- 
sign to  the  same  punishment  the  confirmed  lunatic  and  the  sane  criminal. 
This  species  of  iahy-unconsciousness  of  action  exists,  in  idiots  as  aa'cII  as  in 
furious  maniacs,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  lunatics ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that,  if  this  criterion  be  the  true  one,  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity have  involved  a  series  of  gross  mistakes  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
only  irresponsible  lunatics,  according  to  Mr.  Warren,  are  precisely  those  who 
would  not  even  have  reason  enough  to  plead  to  an  indictment.  Thus,  Avhile  the 
medical  profession  is  condemned  for  adopting  opinions  Avhich  would  lead  to  the 
acquittal  of  criminals,  this  Avriter  recommends  a  rule  which  Avould  certainly 
lead  to  the  execution  of  the  greater  number  of  confirmed  lunatics  charged 
with  acts  of  homicide.  The  practical  failure  of  such  a  rule  is  manifest  AA'^hen 
it  is  found  that  persons  Avho  have  destroyed  Hfe  Avith  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  AVTongfulness  of  their  acts  are  frequently  acquitted  as  insane.  In  the 
case  of  Dadd,  Avho  was  acqiiitted  on  the  groiind  of  insanity,  and  who  was 
proA'ed  to  be  a  confirmed  lunatic,  it  transpired  that  the  man  had  actually  pro- 
vided himself  Avith  a  passport  and  fled  to  France  after  destroying  his  father  ! 
(See  Wood  on  the  '  Plea  of  Insanity,'  p.  41.)  It  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  insane  is  an  insane  consciousness,  Avliile  the  laAv  implies  the 
consciousness  of  a  sound  mind  ;  but  this  involves  a  ^^e^zYz'o  principii.  There 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  acquittal  in  Avhich,  until  the  act  of  homicide  AA'as 
committed,  there  AA^as  no  imputation  either  against  the  sanity  or  the  sane  con- 
sciousness of  the  acciised. 

Having  pointed  out  these  inconsistencies,  it  is  only  proper  to  acknoAvledge 
that  in  theory  the  English  laAV  Avould  punish  a  lunatic  just  as  it  Avoiild  punish 
a  sane  man,  provided  the  lunatic  '  had  that  degree  of  intellect  AA-hich  enabled 
him  to  knoAv  and  distinguish  betAveen  right  and  AATong,  or  what  was  laAvful  and 
unlaAvful ;  if  he  kncAV  Avhat  Avould  be  the  effects  of  his  crime,  and  consciously 
committed  it ;  and,  further,  if  AAdth  that  consciousness  he  AvilfuUy  and  inten- 
tionally committed  it.'  In  practice,  hoAvever,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
some  Avho  ought  to  be  convicted  rmder  these  rules  are  acquitted  on  the  legal 
fiction  that  they  Avere  at  the  time  imconscious  (or  only  insanely  conscious)  of 
the  Avrongfulness  of  their  acts.  Dr.  Wood  states  that  of  thirty-three  males 
confined  as  lunatics  in  Bethlehem  Avho  had  committed  miu-der,  and  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  three  were  reported  sane ;  and 
he  Avas  quite  satisfied  that  tAvo  of  these  Avere  not  insane  at  the  time  they  com- 
mitted the  murders.     Of  fifteen  males  AA'ho  had  attempted  to  commit  murder, 
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five  were  reported  sane,  and  two  of  them  in  his  judgment  ought  not  to  have 
been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  ('  Plea  of  Insanity,'  p.  50.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hood,  in  the  six  years  from  1852  to  1858,  120  persons  Avho 
were  tried  for  murder,  or  for  attempt  at  murder  or  acts  of  personal  violence, 
were  acqiiitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Of  that  number,  79  were  received 
into  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  in  several  instances  they  exhibited  no  sym- 
ptoms of  insanity  while  they  were  resident  in  the  asylum.  These  facts,  then, 
are  siifficient  to  show  that  the  rule  of  law  generally  adopted  does  not  err  on 
the  side  of  severity.  The  only  complaint  that  can  iDe  made  is,  that  it  operates 
with  uncertainty.  This  question  has  been  fully  and  ably  examined  by  Dr. 
Bucknill.  ('  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Acts,'  1854,  pp. 
5,  16,  39.) 

The  defence  of  insanity  in  cases  of  mxirder  by  poison  has  generally  ended 
in  failure,  although  there  may  even  have  been  proof  of  hereditary  taint.  {Reg. 
V.  Gallop^  Somerset  Winter  Assizes,  1844;  and  Reg.  v.  Allnutt,  Cent.  Crim. 
Coiu-t,  Dec.  1847.)  The  crime  of  poisoning  indicates  malice  and  deliberation 
in  a  greater  degree  than  it  ■would  be  in  general  safe  to  admit  as  co-existing 
with  a  state  of  irresponsible  insanity.  Alison,  however,  mentions  one  case  of 
acquittal  {Sparrow^  1829)  in  Avhich  this  plea  was  admitted.  The  woman 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  doAvn  the  throat  of  her  own  child ; 
she  then  ran  to  a  neighbour's  house  in  a  state  of  evident  derangement,  saying 
that  she  had  killed  the  devil.  This  was  a  case  of  demonomania ;  her  insanity 
was  clearly  proved,  and  she  was  acquitted.  ('  Crim.  Law,  p.  648.)  In  Reg. 
v.  Vyse  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  July  1862)  the  prisoner,  a  respectable  woman, 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  two  children,  by  poisoning  them  Avith 
strychnia.  The  act  Avas  done  with  great  deliberation  and  forethought,  the 
poison  was  purchased  under  false  pretences,  and  there  Avas  an  entire  absence 
of  motive.  She  Avas  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  This  Avas  consi- 
dered to  be  a  case  of  impulsive  mania,  as  there  Avas  nothing  to  indicate  intel- 
lectual insanity.  There  Avas  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  coupled  with 
the  effects  of  prolonged  nursing  and  general  constitutional  debility ;  but  Dr. 
Hood's  minute  inquiries  brought  out  facts  Avhich  clearly  shoAved  that  the  pri- 
soner had  laboured  under  disease  which  might  have  affected  her  mind  and  have 
deprived  her  of  the  proper  control  of  her  actions.  He  states  that  on  his  first 
visit  to  her  in  NcAVgate  he  learnt  that  during  the  latter  months  of  suckling 
she  had  been  mentally  overAvorked  and  subjected  to  great  anxiety  and  fatigue. 
When  Avorried  by  her  biisiness-transactions  she  suffered  from  a  painful  sensa- 
tion seated  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
which  she  spoke  of  as  '  perspiring  of  the  brain  ' — a  synaptom  often  complained 
of  by  patients  Avho  suffer  from  mental  disease  as  giving  a  creeping,  irritating 
feeling,  but  never  more  graphically  described  than  by  Mrs.  Vyse.  It  is  indi- 
cative of  morbid  action  or  secretion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  Avhich  is 
manifested  by  examination  after  death.  He  considered  Mrs.  Vyse  to  be  suf- 
fering from  cerebral  disease,  Avhich  rendered  her  at  the  time  of  the  mm-ders  an 
irresponsible  agent. 

The  impulse  to  Adolence  may  be  dormant  for  Aveeks  or  months,  and  then 
shoAT  itself  by  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  act ;  but  such  is  the  result  and  not  the 
proof  of  mental  disease.  The  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds  {Reg.  v.  Edmunds, 
C.  C.  C.  Jan.  1872)  is  in  this  respect  of  some  interest.  The  Avoman,  tet.  43, 
moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society,  Avas  charged  Avith  the  mmxler  of  a 
boy  at  Brighton,  on  the  12th  Jime,  1871.  The  deceased  ate  some  SAveets 
purchased  in  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  died  in  a  short  time  Avith  all  the  sym- 
ptoms of  poisoning  Avith  strychnia,  and  strychnia  Avas  found  in  his  stomach. 
The  prisoner  had  procured  SAveets  from  this  shop  by  the  agency  of  little  boys 
— had  dehberately  poisoned  them  Avith  strychnia  and  returned  them  to  the  shop. 
She  had  herself  on  various  occasions  left  poisoned  sweets  about  in  shops.  Hoav 
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many  persons  had  suffered  from  this  cold-blooded  and  reckless  act  is  not 
known,  but  she  had  previously  attempted  to  poison  the  wife  of  a  medical  man, 
and  imputed  the  poisonings  to  the  carelessness  of  the  confectioner.  He  was 
able  to  show  that  his  sweets  as  purchased  were  wholesome,  and  by  a  chain  of 
circumstances  the  crime  of  poisoning  them  Avas  clearly  fixed  upon  the  pri- 
soner. She  had  shoAvn  much  cunning  in  her  proceedings.  She  had  procured 
a  large  quantity  of  strychnia  on  four  difterent  occasions  under  false  pretences, 
and  had  borrowed  the  poison-book  of  a  druggist,  and  torn  out  the  leaves  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  purchased  the  poison. 

The  defence  was  insanity,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  intellectual  insanity 
about  her.  She  had  shown  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  criminal  in  car- 
rying out  her  plan  of  general  poisoning,  and  in  using  the  most  artful  means  to 
conceal  it  and  to  throw  the  imputation  upon  the  confectioner.  Impulse  could 
hardly  be  pleaded,  for  her  criminal  acts  were  extended  over  weeks  and  months. 
The  jury  convicted  her  of  the  crime.  She  then,  with  a  view  of  averting  or 
delaying  punishment,  put  in  a  false  plea  of  pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution 
{ante,  p.  155).  The  capital  sentence  was  subsequently  remitted  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Orange,  of  Broadmoor,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  to 
Broadmoor  Asylum  on  their  statement  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind. 

It  appears  that  her  father  had  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  when  of  middle  age, 
having  suffered  for  years  before  his  death  from  homicidal  and  suicidal  mania  ; 
her  brother  died  at  Earlswood  Asylum  an  epileptic  idiot ;  her  grandfather  was' 
a  subject  of  cerebral  disease  ;  her  sister  suffered  from  hysteria  ;  other  relations 
were  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  of  some  kind,  and  she  herself  appears  to 
have  exhibited,  some  eighteen  years  before,  symptoms  of  hysteria  and  hys- 
terical paralysis.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  1,  pp.  89,  107,  734;  and  'Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1872,  1,  pp.71,  101,  111.)  This  proved  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 
in  her  family  was  the  main  cause  of  the  commutation  of  the  capital  sentence. 
If  we  except  the  nature  of  the  crime,  showing  as  it  did  an  utter  recklessness 
for  human  life,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind  either  in 
a  medical  or  a  legal  sense  in  this  woman.  The  only  evidence  of  insanity 
would  be  the  atrocity  of  the  act  itself,  but  on  this  ground  Mary  Ann  Cotton, 
recently  executed  at  Durham  for  murder  by  poison,  might  have  equally  been 
pronounced  insane.  There  was  evidence  that  this  Avoman  had  destroyed  Avith; 
arsenic,  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  children,  husbands,  relatives,  and 
friends,  to  the  number  of  tAventy  persons  !  She  sent  her  son,  for  Avhose  mur- 
der she  Avas  tried,  to  procure  the  poison  Avith  Avhich  she  subsequently  killed 
him  ;  but  this  Avoman  was  condemned  and  executed.  She  could  not  plead 
hereditary  taint  or  hysteria  of  ancient  date  ! 

When  a  defence  of  insanity  is  set  up,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  in  order  to 
warrant  the  jury  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  proved  affirmatively  that 
he  is  or  Avas  insane  in  a  certain  legal  sense  :  if  this  fact  be  left  in  doubt,  and 
if  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  be  proved,  it  is  their  duty  to  convict 
him.  {Reg.  v.  Stokes,  3  Car.  and  Kir.,  p..  185.)  The  Avitness  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  medical  but  legal  insanity  Avhich  has  to  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  jury.  In  examining  an  accused  person  Avho  is  alleged  to  haA^e 
committed  a  crime  Avhile  labouring  under  insanity,  the  plea  may  be  good,  and 
yet  the  person  be  sane  Avhen  examined.  This  Avas  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  Avho  killed  his  mother  in  February  1843  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
Avas  insane  at  the  time  of  the  act,  but  tAvo  days  afterAvards  he  Avas  found  to  be 
of  perfectly  sound  mind.  (See  also  case  at  p.  561,  ante.)  This  siidden  resto- 
ration to  reason  is  sometimes  met  Avith  in  cases  of  homicidal  mania.  For  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  description,  Avhere  the  motive  of  a  man  in  killing 
his  Avife  Avas  apparently  jealotisy,  see  report  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Ollivier. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  2,  p.  187  ;  also  183S,  vol.  2.  p.  122.)  Lord  Hale 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  Avoman,  soon  after  her  delivery,  killed  her  infant ; 
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stie  confessed  tlie  crime,  was  carried  to  prison,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  awakened 
quite  sane,  and  wondered  how  she  came  there.  (See  also  the  case  of  IP Ccdlum, 
Alison,  p.  650.) 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  they  Avho  commit  these  heinous  crimes  while 
labouring  under  insanity  are  irresponsible.  By  this  we  are  not  to  imderstand 
that  they  are  allowed  to  go  free ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  subjected  to  a  close 
confinement — perpetual  in  all  cases  of  murder,  but  depending  on  their  recovery 
in  respect  to  crimes  of  less  magnitude.  A  poAver  is  vested  in  the  Executive  only 
to  discharge  recovered  criminal  hmatics,  according  to  circumstances.  A  large 
asylum  has  been  recently  established  by  Government  at  Broadmoor,  for  the 
recej^tion  of  all  criminal  lunatics  ;  and  those  who  have  been  acquitted  of  mur- 
der on  the  ground  of  insanity,  after  having  once  entered  this  establishment, 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  the  earth  had  closed  over  them. 
Beyond  the  walls,  whether  sane  or  insane,  the  murderers  once  committed  to 
Broadmoor,  it  is  said,  never  pass,  either  in  life  or  after  death.  A  writer  who 
visited  this  establishment  in  the  early  part  of  1865  found  there  400  men  and 
about  60  women,  and  he  calculated  that  the  victims  of  their  united  crimes 
amoimted  to  nearly  1,000  persons  ! 

HOMICIDAL    MONOJIANIA. 

Homicidal  mania  or  monomania  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  state  of  partial 
insanity,  accompanied  by  an  impulse  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  :  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  impulsive  or  paroxysmal  mania.     There  may  or  may  not 
be  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration,  but  the  main  feature  of  the  disorder  is 
the  existence  of  a  destructive  impulse  which,  like  a  delusion,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  patient.     This  impulse,  thus  dominating  over  all  other  feelings, 
leads  a  person  to  destroy  those  to  Avhom  he  is  most  fondly  attached,  or  any  one 
who  may  be  involved  in  his  delusion.    Sometimes  the  impulse  is  long  felt,  but 
concealed   and  restrained  :  there  may  be  merely  signs  of  depression  and  me- 
lancholy, low  spirits  and  loss  of  appetite,  as  Avell  as  eccentric  or  wayAvard  habits, 
but  nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  fearful  contention  Avhich  may  be  going 
on  Avithin  the  mind.     As  in  suicidal  mania,  many  of  those  Avho  are  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse  AA'ith  the  patients  have  been  first  astounded  by  the  act  of 
murder,  and  then  only  for  the  first  time  led  to  conjecture  that  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  language  or  conduct,  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  must  have  been 
symptoms  of  insanity.     Occasionally  the  act  of  murder  is  perpetrated  Avith 
great  deliberation,  and  aj^parently  Avith  all  the  marks  of  sanity.     These  cases 
are  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  distinct  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence, past  or  present,  of  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  chief  evidence 
of  mental  disorder  is  the  act  itself  {mania  transitoria) ;  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity, in  the  common  or  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  before  and  aft;er  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime,  there  may  be  either  no  evidence  Avhatever,  or  it  may  be 
so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  proof.     Such  cases  are  regarded  and  described 
by  the  medico-legal  Avriters  as  instances  of  insanity  of  the  moral  feelings  only, 
and  this  condition  has  been  called  '  Moral  insanity  '  (ante,  p.  478).     Its  exis- 
tence, as  a  state  independent  of  a  simultaneous  disturbance  of  the  reason  or  in- 
tellect, is  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  as  Avell  as  by  some  eminent 
medical  authorities.    Whether  such  a  condition  exists  or  not  is  a  simple  question 
of  fact,  to  be  established  if  possible  by  clear  and  conclusive  evidence.     Its 
existence  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  Avith  murder  appears  to  have  rested 
hitherto  on  a  mere  medical  dictum.    Intelligible  reasons  have  not  been  assigned 
by  those  witnesses  Avho  have  sought  to  satisfy  a  Court  of  LaAv  that  this  has  as 
distinct  an  existence  as  intellectual  insanity ;  in  general,  it  is  only  alleged  and 
not  proved  to  exist  in  a  given  case.     If  its  existence  were  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, it  would,  as  Mr.  Steplien  observes,  do  away  with  one  of  the  essential 
ingredients  of  crime — malice,  and  thus  justify  a  jury  in .  acquitting  a  person 
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cliarged  with  murder.  The  accused  on  these  occasions  is  assumed  to  have  been 
an  invokmtary  agent.  As  Mr.  Stephens  suggests,  it  might  be  a  good  defence 
to  admit  that  a  man  loaded  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  another,  but 
that  it  was  fired  by  a  sudden  involuntary  action  of  the  necessary  muscles,  and 
not  by  the  prisoner's  will.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  a  jury  to  believe  it. 
The  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  a  man  is  morally  insane 
is,  generally  speaking,  at  least  as  consistent  with  the  theory  that  he  is  a  great 
fool  and  a  great  rogue,  as  with  the  theory  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
disease  the  existence  of  which  is  doubtful.  ('  Criminal  Law,'  p.  95.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  unrestricted  admission  of  sucli  a  theory  as  this  would  go 
far  to  do  aAvay  with  all  punishment  for  crime,  for  it  would  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  (moral)  insanity  and  moral  depravity. 
What  is  crime  but  an  act  arising  from  the  perversion  of  moral  feelings? 
Moral  insanity  in  a  person  of  souitd  mind  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  when- 
over  the  mind  is  sound,  a  man's  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  control  or  restrain  evil  desires  and  im- 
pulses. It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
this  subject  between  legal  and  medical  authorities,  turns  rather  upon  the  signifi- 
cation of  words  than  upon  any  disagreement  on  the  facts  or  the  practical  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  homicidal  monomania  are  assigned  by  Esquirol  to 
cerebral  irritation  induced  by  bodily  disease,  long  watching,  excessive  nervous 
excitement,  vicious  education,  erroneous  notions  of  religion,  grief ,  destitu.tion, 
and  the  power  of  imitation.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
publicity  given  to  horrible  occurrences  often  excites  a  homicidal  feeling  in 
persons  of  weak  minds.  The  sight  of  a  weapon  or  of  the  intended  victim  also 
determines  in  an  instant  the  perpetration  of  the  act — the  person  feeling  him- 
self draAvn  on  as  he  states  by  an  irrational  impulse  which  he  can  neither  re- 
sist nor  control.  Disordered  menstruation,  owing  to  sympathy  of  the  brain 
with  the  uterus,  may  likewise  operate  as  a  cause ;  and  this  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant to  observe,  because  the  person  affected  may  not  have  previously  mani- 
fested any  sign  whatever  of  intellectual  disturbance.  (Case  of  Brixey,  p.  577, 
2')ost.)  Amenorrlicea  (suppressed  menstruation)  may  be  a  latent  cause  of  in- 
sanity among  girls,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  any  hereditary 
predisposition  to  the  disorder.  Such  cases  announce  themselves  by  the  non- 
appearance or  long  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function  while  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  chlorosis  indicate  the  existence  of  this  state.  (Millar.)  By  the 
sympathy  of  the  uterine  functions  with  the  brain  there  may  be  some  intellectual 
disturbance,  indicated  by  waywardness  of  temper,  strange  and  immoral  con- 
duct, morbid  appetite,  and  great  u-ritability  with  excitement  from  slight  causes. 
A  crime  may  be  suddenly  perpetrated  by  such  persons  without  apparent  motive; 
and  if  clear  proof  of  intellectual  disorder  before  the  occurrence  be  in  all  cases 
required,  there  is  often  no  alternative  but  to  convict  the  person  as  a  sane  cri- 
minal. Esquirol  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  who  at  every  mens- 
trual period  experienced  a  strong  desire  to  kill  her  husband  and  children, 
especially  when  she  saw  them  lying  asleep.  Parturition  and  suppressed  lacta- 
tion are  likewise  causes,  and  in  this  case  the  disorder  may  assume  the  form  of 
what  is  called  Puerperal  Mania.  It  is  important  for  a  medical  jurist  to  bear 
in  mind  that  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  homicidal  mania  are  not 
always  characterized  by  a  gloomy,  melancholic,  or  irritable  disposition  ;  the 
disorder  sometimes  shows  itself  in  those  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
kind  and  gentle  demeanour  and  quiet  habits.  In  some  cases  the  murderous 
disposition  may  give  no  warning  of  its  existence  ;  in  others,  however,  it 
is  preceded  by  a  change  of  character  corresponding  to  a  sudden  access  of  in- 
sanity, ...-■..    ^  .:-..■.".:-..■,      /:;!...:  .:i'V;   ,::;i;     .. 

Symptoms. — Homicidal  mania,  in  its  more  common  form,  may  make  its  ap- 
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pearance  at  all  ages,  even  in  children  : — it  is  occasionally  periodical,  and  the 
paroxysm  of  insanity  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  general  excitement.  The 
patient  experiences  colicky  pains,  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  abdomen  or  chest, 
— headache,  restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  lowness  of  spirits  ;  the  face  is 
flushed  or  pale,  the  jaulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  -whole  body  in  a  state  of 
convulsive  trembling.  An  act  of  violence  is  committed  Avithout  ■warning,  and 
the  patient  appears  as  if  relieved  from  some  oppressive  feeling.  He  may  be 
calm,  and  express  neither  regi-et,  remorse,  nor  fear  ;  he  may  coolly  contemplate 
his  victim,  confess  the  deed,  and  at  once  surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  some 
rare  instances  he  may  conceal  himself,  hide  the  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane  cri- 
minal, endeavour  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  crime — thus  showing  a  perfect 
consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongfulness  of  the  act,  and  a  desire  to  evade 
discovery.  These  are  the  main  features  of  crime,  and  unless  there  is  indepen- 
dent evidence  of  mental  disorder,  or  of  some  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain, 
the  conclusion  should  be  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible.  The  great 
problem  to  be  solved  on  these  occasions  is — What  are  the  plain  practical  dis- 
tinctions between  defective  reasoning  power  and  perverted  moral  sense  ?  The 
latter  condition  alone  should  not  exculpate  a  person  or  absolve  him  fi'om  the 
usual  punishment,  or  persons  undeniably  sane,  who  have  committed  crimes-j 
should  be  equally  exculpated  and  absolved  from  punishment. 

The  symptoms  above  described  have  been  observed  to  be  more  aggravated 
in  proportion  as  the  homicidal  impulse  v/as  strong.  The  j^ropensity  to  kill  is 
sometimes  a  fixed  idea,  and  the  patient  can  no  more  banish  it  from  his  thoughts 
than  a  person  afflicted  with  insanity  can  divest  himself  of  the  delusive  ideas- 
which  occupy  his  mind.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  105.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Esquirol  here  implies  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  perversion  of 
intellect.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  however,  clearly  prove  the  contrary ; 
for  if  a  patient  has  not  the  power  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  this  propensity 
to  kill,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  is  really  insane.  The 
admission  of  this  fact  alone  j^roves  that  his  mind  must  be  unsound.  Esquirol 
says — before  the  perpetration  of  the  act  there  may  be  no  sign  of  irrational  con- 
versation cr  conduct :  but  he  asks  the  question — Because  there  is  no  proof  o£ 
irrationality,  are  we  to  assume  that  these  persons  possess  reason  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a  rational  state  of  mind  with  the  murder  o£' 
those  who  are  most  dear  to  them  ?  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  In  Esquirol'a 
view,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  that  mere  perversion  of  feelings  (insanity)^ 
irrespective  of  some  latent  aberration  of  intellect,  does  not  exist,  and  moral! 
insanity  is  a  conventional  term  for  a  state  in  which  the  proofs  of  mental  dis- 
tvirbance  are  not  so  clear  as  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

An  erroneous  notion  prevails  in  the  public  mind,  that  a  homicidal  huiatic  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sane  criminal  by  some  certain  and  invariable 
symptoms  or  characters,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  to  display 
in  evidence,  and  of  a  medico-legal  writer  to  describe.  But  a  perusal  of  the 
evidence  given  at  a  few  trials  will  surely  satisfy  those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
.that  each  case  must  stand  by  itself.  It  is  easy  to  classify  homicidal  lunatics, 
and  say  that  in  one  instance  the  murderous  act  was  committed  from  a  motive 
— i.e.  revenge  or  jealousy  ;  in  a  second  from  no  motive,  but  from  irresistible 
•impulse ;  in  a  third  from  illusion  or  delusive  motive — i.e.  mental  delusion ; 
in  a  fourth  from  perverted  moral  feeling  without  any  sign  of  intellectual 
aberration.  This  classification  probably  comprises  all  the  varieties  of  homi^ 
•cidal  insanity,  but  it  does  not  help  us  to  ascertain,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whether 
the  act  was  or  was  not  committed  by  a  person  labouring  under  any  of  these 
psychological  conditions.  It  enables  us  to  classify  those  Avho  are  acqmtted  on 
the  gi-oimd  of  insanity,  but  it  entirely  fails  in  giving  us  the  power  to  distinguish 
a  sane  from  an  insane  criminal,  or  a  responsible  from  an  irresponsible  kmatic^ 
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According  to  M.  Esqiiirol,  whose  views,  more  or  less  modified,  are  adopted  bjr 
all  writers  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  the  facts  hitherto  observed 
indicate  three  degrees  of  homicidal  mania  : — 

1.  In  i\\e  first  degree,  the  propensity  to  kill  is  connected  with  absurd  irra- 
tional motives  or  actual  delusion.  The  person  would  be  at  once  pronoimced 
insane.  Cases  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  rarely  create 
any  difficulty.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Wilson  (Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1864)^ 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  will  furnish  an  illustration.  A  woman 
consulted  a  medical  man  as  to  pains  in  her  head,  loss  of  appetite,  and  low 
spirits  after  her  delivery  ;  she  was  also  suffering  from  religious  despondency, 

(^  While  in  this  state  she  got  up  in  the  night  and  drowned  four  of  her  children 
■  In  a  cistern.  She  gave  this  accoimt  of  the  act : — she  washed  the  children,  put 
them  to  bed,  and  retired  herself  about  10  o'clock,  but  could  not  sleep  ;  and 
between  12  and  1  o'clock  it  was  suggested  to  her  mind,  as  she  says,  by  a 
black  shadowy  figure,  that  if  they  Avere  in  heaven  they  would  be  out  of  danger 
and  better  done  to,  than  she  could  do  for  them.  It  was  still  further  suggested 
to  her  mind,  in  the  same  way,  that  she  could  easily  put  them  into  the  cistern, 
and  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do  so  ;  it  was  better  for  them  to  die  young  than 
to  grow  up  wicked.  (See  Stephen's  '  Crim.  Law  of  England,'  p.  91.)  The 
case  of  Mrs.  Brought  Avho  murdered  six  of  her  children  at  Esher,  was  some- 
what similar  in  its  details.  This  woman,  at  whose  trial  I  attended  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  stated  that  while  thinking  of  her  children,  during  the  night,  a 
black  cloud  came  over  her  Avhich  seemed  to  surround  her  and  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  kill  them.  {Reg.  v.  Brough,  Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  1851.)  In 
other  instances,  those  who  have  perpetrated  such  a  series  of  murders,  have 
stated  that  they  had  had  the  same  sensation  of  darkness  or  a  black  spectre 
brooding  over  them  just  before  the  perpetration  of  the  act. 

2.  In  the  second  degree,  the  desire  to  kill  is  connected  with  no  Jcnotvn  motive. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  motive  for  the  deed ;  the  person  appears  to  have  been, 
led  on  by  some  impulse.  With  respect  to  this  class  of  cases,  Mr.  Stephen  ob- 
serves :  '  There  are  motives  for  all  acts  even  the  maddest,  but  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  assign  them  specifically.  It  is,  however,  generally  possible  ta 
form  an  opinion  whether  a  given  act  Avas  done  from  some  unknoAvn  mad  mo- 
tive, or  from  some  unknoAvn  sane  motive.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  88.) 

3.  In  the  third  degree,  the  impulse  to  kill  is  sudden,  instantaneous,  unre-: 
fleeting,  and  uncontrollable  Qihts  forte  que  la  volonte).  The  act  of  homicide  is 
perpetrated  Avithout  interest,  Avithout  motive,  and  often  on  persons  Avho  are 
most  fondly  loved  by  the  perpetrator.  (Esquirol,  '  Maladies  mentales,'  vol.  2, 
p.  834.)  It  is  this  form,  Avhich  has  been  called  '  impulsiA-e  insanity,'  Avhich 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  contention  on  trials 'for  murder  in  Avhich  insanity  is 
set  up  as  a  defence,  and  therefore  it  Avill  be  Avell  to  consider  this  subject  in  a 
legal  aspect.  Mr.  Stephen  thus  comments  upon  it : — '  It  is  said  that  on  par- 
ticular occasions  men  are  seized  Avith  irrational  or  irresistible  impulses  to  kill, 
to  steal,  or  to  burn,  and  i;nder  the  influence  of  such  impulses  they  sometimes 
commit  acts  Avhich  Avould  otherwise  be  most  atrocious  crimes.  It  Avould  be 
absiu'd  to  deny  the  possibility  that  such  impulses  may  occur,  or  the  fact  that 
they  have  occuri-ed  and  have  been  acted  on.  Instancesare  given  inAvhich  the  im- 
pulse Avas  felt  and  resisted.  The  only  question  Avhich  the  existence  of  such 
imjiulses  can  raise  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  is  Avhether  the  par- 
ticular impulse  Avas  really  irresistible  as  Avell  as  unresisted.  If  it  Avas  irresis-^ 
tible,  the  person  accused  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  Avould  not 
then  be  voluntary  and  not  properly  his  act.  If  the  impulse  Avas  ixsistible,  the 
fact  that  it  proceeded  from  disease  Avould  be  no  excuse  at  all.  If  a  man's 
nerves  Avere  so  irritated  by  a  baby's  crying' that  he  instantly  killed  it,  his  act 
AA'ould  be  murder  ;  it  Avould  not  be  less  murder  if  the  same  irritation  and  corr 
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responding  desire  Avere  produced  by  some  internal  disease.  The  great  object 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  induce  people  to  control  their  impulses  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  they  can,  they  should  not  control  insane  as  well  as  sane  im-- 
pulses.  The  proof  that  an  impulse  was  irresistible  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case.  The  commonest  and  strongest  cases  are  those 
of  women  who,  without  motive  or  concealment,  kill  their  children  after  re-- 
covery  from  childbed'  (puerperal  mania).     (Op.  cit.  p.  95.) 

The  three  forms  in  which  a  homicidal  propensity  may  thus  present  itself  in 
cases  of  insanity,  diflfer  from  each  other  only  in  degree — the  two  first  being 
strongly  analogous  to,  but  lighter  modifications  of  the  third.  All  the  cases 
Avhich  came  before  M.  Esqriirol  had  these  features  in  common — an  irritable 
constitution,  great  excitability,  singularity  or  eccentricity  of  character  ;  and 
previously  to  the  manifestation  of  the  homicidal  feeling  there  was  a  gentle, 
kind,  and  affectionate  disposition.  As  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  there  was 
some  well-marked  change  of  character  in  the  mode  of  life;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  jDroof  that  there  must  have  been  some  degree  of  intellectual  dis- 
turbance. The  period  at  which  the  disorder  commenced  and  terminated  could 
be  easily  defined,  and  the  malady  could  be  almost  always  referred  to  some 
moral  or  physical  cause.  In  two  cases  it  was  traced  to  the  change  produced  by 
puberty,  and  in  four  to  the  power  of  imitation.  Attempts  at  suicide  preceded 
or  followed  the  attack  :  all  wished  to  die,  and  some  desired  to  be  put  to  death 
like  criminals.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  discoverable  motive  for 
the  act  of  homicide. 

M.  Esquirol  believes  that  there  are  well-marked  distinctions  between  this 
state  and  that  of  the  sane  criminal.  Among  these  he  enumerates:  1.  The 
want  of  accomplices  in  homicidal  mania.  2.  The  sane  criminal  has  always  a 
motive — the  act  of  murder  is  only  a  means  for  gratifying  some  other  more  or 
less  criminal  passion,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  some  other  wrong- 
ful act :  the  contrary  exists  in  homicidal  mania.  3.  The  victims  of  the  cri- 
minal are  those  who  oppose  his  desires  or  his  wishes — the  victims  of  the  mo- 
nomaniac are  among  those  who  are  either  indifferent  to  or  who  are  the  most 
dear  to  him.  4.  The  sane  criminal  endeavours  to  conceal,  and  if  taken  denies 
the  crime  :  if  he  confesses  it,  it  is  only  with  some  reservation,  and  when  cir- 
cimistances  are  too  strong  against  him ;  but  he  commonly  denies  it  to  the  last 
moment :  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  monomaniac.  The  exceptions  to  which 
these  characters  are  open  will  be  considered  hereafter.  They  have,  undoubt- 
edly, greater  value  in  their  combined  than  in  their  individual  application,  and 
when  m  any  case  they  coexist,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  jDcr- 
son  accused  of  murder  is  labouring  imder  homicidal  mania.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  these  cases,  however,  is  to  distinguish  moral  depravity  fi-om  insanity. 
I  agree  with  a  medico-legal  writer  on  this  subject,  that  '  no  hideousness  of  de- 
pravity can  amount  to  proof  of  insanity,  unsupported  by  some  evidence  of  a 
judgment  incapacitated,  or  of  a  will  fettered  by  disease.  In  those  cases  of 
mental  disorder  in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  and  where  there  is  no 
clear  proof  of  deranged  intellect, — cases  which  do  from  time  to  time  occur, — 
the  presumption  of  insanity  in  regard  to  a  criminal  action  has  to  be  upheld  by 
evidence  of  a  suspension  of  the  will.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  act  was  not 
voluntary,  this  does  away  with  its  criminal  natiu-e.'  (Jamieson's  Lectures  on 
the  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  181.)  But  it  is  impossible 
in  many  cases  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suspension  of  the  will : 
this  suspension  can  only  be  assumed  from  the  act—  a  dangerous  assumption, 
and  one  that  might  lead  to  the  confusion  of  crime  with  insanity,  and  the  ex- 
culpation of  all  criminals. 

Legal  tests. — Admitting  the  existence  of  homicidal  mania  as  thus  defined  by 
Esquirol,  it  may  become  a  question,  how,  when  pleaded  for  one  charged  mth 
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murder,  it  is  to  be  practically  distinguislied  from  a  case  in  whicli  the  crime 
has  been  25erpetrated  by  a  really  sane  person.  Tests,  both  medical  and  legal, 
have  been  proposed.  The  legal  test  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  following 
terms  by  the  whole  of  the  judges  in  conference,  in  answer  to  queries  put  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  JSPNaughtcn,  who  was  tried  and  acquitted 
on  the  groimd  of  insanity  (June  19,  1843)  :  — 

'■  Notwithstanding  a  party  commits  a  wrong  act  wliile  labouring  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  redressing  a  supposed  gi-ievance  or  injury,  or  under  the  inr- 
pression  of  obtaining  some  public  or  private  benefit,  he  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. The  jury  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  told  that  every  man  should  be  considered 
of  sane  mind  until  the  contrary  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence ;  that,  before 
a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  imdoubted  evidence  ought  to  be  adduced 
that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mindj  and  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
act  he  teas  not  conscious  of  right  or  lorong.  Every  person  was  supposed  to 
know  what  the  laAv  was,  and  therefore  nothing  could  justify  a  wrong  act, 
except  it  Avas  clearly  proved  that  the  party  did  not  know  right  from  wrong; 
if  that  was  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  accused  was  liable  to  punishment. 
If  the  delusion  under  which  a  person  laboiired  were  only  partial,  the  party 
accused  Avas  equally  liable  Avith  a  person  of  sane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed 
another  in  self-defence,  he  Avould  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal ;  but  if  the  crime 
were  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  Avould  then  be  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment aAvarded  by  the  laAvs  to  his  crime.'  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  July 
1843,  p.  273.) 

It  Avould  thus  appear,  that  the  law,  in  order  to  render  a  man  respon- 
sible for  a  crime,  looks  for  a  consciousness  of  right  and  ivrong,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  conseq^uences  of  the  act ;  Avhile  the  administration  of  justice  rests  on  the 
prmciple  that  every  one  knoAvs  the  laAV  and  fears  its  punishment.  Thus,  the 
complete  possession  of  reason  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  an  offender;  and  it  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  results  of  several 
cases,  that  a  man  may  be  civilly  incompetent,  but  sufficiently  sane  to  be  made 
criminally  responsible.  The  proofs  required  in  the  two  cases  are  essentially 
distinct. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  legal  test,  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
intended :  it  cannot,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 
insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal.  Many  insane  jyersons  have  committed 
acts  Avhich  they  kneAV  to  be  Avrong,  and  of  the  criminality  of  Avhich  they  Avere 
at  the  time  perfectly  conscious.  They  have  been  knoAvn  to  miirder  others,  in 
order  to  receive  the  prmishment  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law;  and 
therefore  they  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  Avrongf ulness,  or  rather  of  the 
illegality,  of  the  act  Avhich  they  Avere  perpetrating,  and  have  knoAvn  that  they 
were  committing  an  offence  against  the  laAv  of  man.  In  short,  the  criminal 
nature  of  the  act  has  often  been  the  sole  motive  for  its  perpetration  !  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  363.)  It  has  been  suggested  Avith  some  truth,  that  it 
is  rather  the  imperfect  or  defective  appreciation  of  the  motives  to  right  or 
against  Avrong  action,  Avhich  leads  to  crime  among  the  insane,  and  not  the 
mere  ignorance  of  right  and  AAorong.  Most  lunatics  have  an  abstract  know- 
ledge that  right  is  right  and  AATong  Avrong  ;  but  in  true  insanity  the  voluntary 
poAver  to  control  thought  and  actions,  and  to  regulate  conduct  by  this  standard, 
is  impaired,  limited,  or  overruled  by  insane  motives.  A  limatic  may  have 
the  poAver  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of 
choosing  right  from  Avrong.  A  criminal  is  punishable  not  merely  because 
he  has  the  jDOAver  of  distinguishing  right  from  Avrong,  but  because  he  volun- 
tarily does  the  wrong,  having  the  power  to  choose  the  right.  (Jamieson's 
Lectures  on  Insanity,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  827.)  The  case  of  Hadfield, 
who  was  tried  for  shooting  at  .George  IIL  AvhUe  sitting  in  his  box  at  the 
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theatre,  and  acqiiitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
existence  of  insane  delusion,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
the  act  which  he  was  about  to  commit.  He  knew  that  in  firing  at  the  King 
he  was  doing  ^vhat  was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  was 
attached  to  the  crime  of  assassination ;  but  the  motive  for  the  crime  Avas  that 
he  might  be  put  to  death  by  others, — he  would  not  take  his  own  life.  Again, 
Martin  the  incendiary  admitted  that  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  according 
to  the  law  of  man,  when  he  set  fire  to  York  Cathedral :  he  Avas  conscious  that 
the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  said  he  had  the  command  of  God  to  do  it.  Thus, 
then,  we  find  that  a  full  consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongfulness  of  an 
act  may  exist  in  a  man's  mind  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  he  may  be  legally  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  But  it  may 
be  said  this  is  an  insane  or  delusive  consciousness,  and  part  of  the  insanity 
under  which  he  labours.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption,  not  justified 
by  the  facts. 

The  legal  test  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inconsistent  and  even  conflicting  A'^erdicts.  The 
case  of  Reg.  v.  Westron  (Central  Criminal  Court,  February  1856)  furnishes, 
a  curious  illustration  of  this.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  Mr.  Waugh,  a  solicitor.  On  some  provocation,  partly  real  and  partly  based 
on  an  exaggerated  view  of  his  rights,  the  prisoner  shot  the  deceased  in  open 
day  in  a  public  thoroughfare.  The  only  question  therefore  for  the  jury  Avas 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act.  It  Avas  proved  that 
he  Avas  ill-tempered  and  violent  about  trifles  ;  but  he  had  an  acute  knoAvledge 
of  business,  and  lived  by  himself  in  various  lodgings.  The  persons  Avith  Avhom 
he  had  associated,  deposed  that  his  conduct  Avas  so  strange  and  unreasonable 
at  times  that  they  Avere  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  lodger.  Evidence  was 
also  given  to  the  effect  that  several  members  of  his  family  had  been  insane, 
and  that  the  prisoner  himself  three  years  jjreviously  had  suffered  from  mental 
excitement,  but  it  Avas  not  such  as  to  render  restraint  necessary.  The  medical 
Avitnesses  declined  to  say — in  ansAver  to  questions  put  by  the  learned  judge 
and  counsel — that  the  prisoner  Avas  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  incapable 
of  knoAA'ing  that  the  act  of  killing  a  man  Avas  Avrong.  Dr.  Synnot  properly 
observed  that  many  lunatics  Avould  be  perfectly  Avell  aAvare  that  such  an  act 
Avas  wrong.  On  this  it  was  contended,  for  the  prosecution,  that  as  the  prisoner 
must  have  known  Avhat  he  Avas  doing,  he  was  fully  responsible.  The  jury 
Avere,  as  usual,  directed  to  decide  Avhether  the  prisoner  Avas  proved  to  haA^e 
been  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  that  he  did 
not  knoAv  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  or  the  distinction  betAveen  right 
and  Avrong.  Of  course  upon  the  medical  evidence  the  jury  had  no  option 
but  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  '  Avilful  murder,'  but  they  recommended 
him  to  mercy  on  account  of  an  alleged  '  predisposition  to  insanity.'  This  ver- 
dict Avas  tantamount  to  '  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,'  and  sentence  of 
death  Avas  therefore  simi^ly  recorded.  Under  such  a  verdict  the  learned  judges 
appear  to  have  felt  that  the  usual  punishment  of  death  for  Avilful  murder  cotdd 
not  be  carried  out.  The  jury  Avere  bcAvildered  by  the  test  of  guilt  submitted 
to  them  :  they  appear  to  have  considered  the  man  insane,  but  that  his  insanity 
had  not  reached  the  legal  standard  of  an  entire  absence  of  knoAvledge  of  right 
and  Avrong.  The  general  history  of  the  prisoner  and  his  crime  tended  to 
shoAV  insanity,  but  there  Avas  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  there  is  a  loss  of  all  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  aa 
act  perpetrated,  or  of  its  imlaAvfulness.  On  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  deli- 
berately shot  the  deceased  out  of  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury;  his  Avhole 
conduct  shoAA-ed  that  he  kneAv  the  act  Avas  illegal,  but  he  set  the  law  at  defiance. 
A  man  actuated  by  mere  brutal  recklessness  could  have  done  no  more. 
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Medical  tests. — The  tests  which  have  been  proposed  by  medical  jurists  for 
•detecting  cases  of  homicidal  mania  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  acts  of  homicide  have  generally  been  preceded  by  other  striking 
2'>ecidiarities  of  conduct  in  the  person, — often  by  a  total  change  of  character. 

2.  Those  persons  who  arc  alFected  with  it  have  in  many  instances  previously 
or  subsequently  attempted  suicide — they  have  expressed  a  wish  to  die  or  to 
be  executed  as  criminals.  These  supposed  criteria  have  been  repeatedly  and 
very  properly  rejected,  when  tendered  as  medical  proofs  of  insanity  in  Courts 
t)f  Law.  They  are  of  too  vague  a  natiu-e,  and  apply  as  much  to  cases  of  moral 
depravity  as  of  actual  insanity ;  in  short,  if  these  were  admitted  as  jjroofs,  they 
^vould  serve  as  a  convenient  shelter  from  punishment  for  many  sane  criminals. 

3.  Motive  for  crime. — The  acts  are  without  motive  oy  i\\Q:y  are  in  opposition 
to  all  human  motives.  A  man  known  to  have  been  tenderly  attached  to  his 
wife  and  children  murders  them, — a  fond  mother  destroys  her  infant.  It  is 
hereby  assumed  or  implied  that  persons  Avho  are  sane  never  commit  a  crime 
without  an  apparent  motive,  and  that  in  the  perpetration  of  a  criminal  act,  an 
insane  person  either  never  has  a  motive,  or  has  one  of  a  delusive  nature  only. 
If  these  propositions  were  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  a  sane  from 
an  insane  criminal ;  but  the  application  of  the  rule  Avholly  fails  in  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  the  non-discovery  is  here  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  a  motive ;  while  it  is  undoubted  that  motives  may  exist  for  many 
atrocious  criminal  acts  without  our  being  able  to  discover  them — a  fact  proved 
by  the  numerous  recorded  confessions  of  criminals  before  execution,  in  cases 
in  Avhich,  until  these  confessions  were  made,  no  motive  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  crime  had  appeared  to  the  acutest  minds.  (Beg.  v.  Hatto,  Bucks  Lent 
Ass.,  1854.)  In  the  case  of  Courvoisier,  who  was  convicted  of  the  niiu'der  of 
Lord  "William  Russell  in  Jime  1840,  it  was  an  undue  reliance  upon  this  alleged 
criterion,  before  the  secret  proofs  of  guilt  accidentally  came  out,  Avhich  led 
many  to  believe  that  this  man  could  not  have  committed  the  crime  ;  and  the 
absence  of  motive  was  urged  by  his  counsel  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence. It  was  ingeniously  contended  '  that  the  most  trifling  action  of  hiunan 
life  had  its  spring  from  some  motive  or  other.'  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  it  is  not  always  in  the  joower  of  a  man  imtainted  with  crime,  to  detect  and 
unravel  the  motives  which  influence  criminals  in  the  perpetration  of  murder. 
No  reasonable  motive  was  ever  discovered  for  the  atrocious  murders  and 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  Greenacre  and  Good,  yet  these  persons  Avere  very 
properly  made  responsible  for  their  crimes  !  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to 
infer  insanity  from  what  is  termed  the  inadequacy  of  motive. 

In  tlie  inquiry  whether  a  particular  man  committed  the  offence,  the  consi- 
deration of  motive  may  be  of  great  weight, — of  very  little,  however,  when  the 
inquiry  is  whether  the  man  who  did  it  is  insane.  On  the  trial  of  Francis  for 
shooting  at  the  Queen,  the  main  ground  for  the  defence  was,  that  the  prisoner 
had  no  motive  for  the  act,  and  therefore  was  irresponsible  ;  but  he  was  con- 
victed. It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  under  Avhat  circumstances  any  motive 
for  such  an  act  as  this  could  exist :  and  therefore  the  admission  of  such  a  de- 
fence Avould  have  been  like  laying  down  a  rule,  that  evidence  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  so  heinous  a  crime  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  per  se  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  insanity — in  other  Avords,  of  an  irresponsible  state  of  mind ! 
Crimes  have  been  sometimes  committed  Avithout  any  apparent  motive  by  sane 
jDcrsons,  who  Avere  at  the  time  perfectly  aAvare  of  the  criminality  of  their  con- 
duct. No  mark  of  insanity  or  delusion  could  be  discovered  about  them,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  say  in  their  defence  ;  they  have,  hoAveA^er,  been  properly 
lield  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  lunatics  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
have  been  knoAvn  to  be  influenced  by  motives  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  ; 
thus  they  have  often  murdered  their  keepers  in  revenge  for  ill-treatment 
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■which  they  have  experienced  at  their  hands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Farmer  (York  Spring  Assizes,  1837).  This  man  was  acquitted  as  insane, 
while  the  clear  motive  for  the  homicide  Avas  revenge  and  ill-feeling.  In  an- 
other instance  the  act  of  miu'der  was  perpetrated  by  a  lunatic  from  a  real 
motive  of  jealousy.  {Reg.  v.  Goule^  Durham  Summer  Ass.,  1845.)  On  the 
whole,  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  this  assumed  criterion  is,  that  an  absence 
of  motive  when  there  are  indications  of  insanity,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  person  being  insane ;  but  the  non-discovery  of  a  motive  for  a  criminal 
act  cannot  of  itself  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity  or  homi- 
cidal mania  in  the  perpetrator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  exists 
such  a  motive  (jealoiisy  or  revenge)  as  would  instigate  a  sane  man  to  an  act 
of  murder,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  generally  arise  from  motives  based  on  delusion.  In 
the  state  of  idiocy  an  act  of  homicide  has  been  committed  merely  as  a  result 
of  imitation,  and  in  imbecility, — from  motives  of  an  absurd  and  unreasonable 
kind.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sutherland  for  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  affected  with  imbecility,  upon  whom  an  inquisition  was 
held  in  1843.  He  Avas  a  person  of  childish  manners,  and  among  the  symptoms 
of  imbecility  there  showed  itself  a  strong  propensity  for  windmills.  He  par- 
ticularly wished  to  be  tied  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  mill  when  they  were 
gomg  round  :  he  Avould  go  any  distance  to  see  a  windmill,  and  would  sit  watch- 
ing on«  for  days  together.  His  fi-iends  removed  him  to  a  place  where  there 
were  no  mills,  in  the  hope  that  this  strange  propensity  Avould  Avear  away. 
He  collected  a  number  of  lucifer -matches  and  set  fire  to  the  house  Avhere  Dr. 
Sutherland  attended  him,  with  a  view  that  he  might  escape  during  the  confu- 
sion to  some  imaginary  land  of  Avindmills ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  enticed 
a  child  into  a  wood,  and,  in  attempting  to  murder  it,  cut  and  mangled  its  lunbs 
Avith  a  knife  in  a  horrible  manner.  How  Avould  any  sane  person  have  con- 
nected this  propensity  for  Avindmills  Avith  the  attempts  at  arson  and  murder  ? 
Yet  it  turned  out  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  commit  these  crimes  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  removed  to  some  place  Avhere  there  Avould  be  a 
mill  !     (Report  on  Lunatics,  '■  Quart.  Eev.'  1844.) 

4.  Confession. — The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person  :  he  seeks  no  escape, 
delivers  himseK  up  to  justice,  and  acknoAvledges  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
This  is  commonly  characteristic  of  homicidal  mania ;  for  by  the  sane  criminal 
every  attempt  is  generally  made  to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  crime,  and  he 
denies  it  to  the  last.  A  case  occurred  in  September  1843  Avhich  shoAvs,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  the  fallacy  of  this  criterion.  A  man  named  Daclcl  murdered  his  father 
at  Cobham,  under  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  homicidal  mania.  He 
fled  to  France  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  Avas  subsequently  tried, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (See  also  another  case,  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  392.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
sane  persons  Avho  destroy  the  lives  of  others  through  revenge  or  anger,  often 
perpetrate  murder  openly  and  do  not  attempt  to  deny  or  conceal  the  crime, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  denial  or  attempt  at  concealment  aa'ouM  be  hope- 
less. Again,  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety  AAdll  often  induce  sane  criminals  ta 
attempt  assassination  imder  circiimstances  where  the  attempt  must  necessarily 
be  Avitnessed  by  himdreds,  and  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  escape.  The 
attacks  made  some  years  since  upon  the  life  of  the  Queen  are  sufficient  to 
bear  out  this  statement. 

5.  Accomplices. — The  sane  mm-derer  has  generally  accomplices  in  vice  or 
crime;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  not.  Upon  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  committed  in  modern  times — as  those  per- 
petrated by  Greenacre,  Good,  Coiirvoisier,  and  others — Avere  the  acts  of  solitary 
persons,  Avith  no  mark  of  insanity  about  them,  Avho  had  neither  accomplices- 
nor  any  assignable  inducements  leading  to  the  commission  of  the  crimes.    It  is,. 
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however,  a  fact  so  far  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  homicidal  insanity,  that  the 
insane  never  have  accomphces  in  the  acts  which  they  perpetrate.  These  criteria 
can  hardly  be  described  as  medical ;  they  are  circumstances  upon  Avhich  a  non- 
professional man  may  form  just  as  safe  a  judgment  as  one  who  has  made  in- 
sanity a  special  study. 

6.  Delusion  in  the  act. — The  presence  of  delusion  has  been  said  to  charac- 
terize an  act  of  homicidal  monomania,  while  premeditation,  precaution,  and 
concealment  have  been  considered  the  essential  features  of  the  act  of  a  sane 
criminal.  "With  respect  to  delusion,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  mere  proof 
of  the  existence  of  this  does  not  excuse  the  act :  if  the  delusion  be  partial  the 
party  accused  is  still  responsible ;  and  if  the  crime  were  committed  for  an 
imaginaryinjury  he  would  be  held  equally  responsible.  (See  ante,-p.  571.)  Much 
stress  was  formerly  laid  iipon  the  delusion  being  connected  ivitli  the  act  in  casesof 
alleged  insanity ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  except  by  the  confessions  of 
insane  persons  dux'ing  convalescence,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  sane  mind  to  connect 
the  most  simple  acts  of  a  lunatic  with  the  delusion  under  which  he  laboiu-s. 
Every  act  of  homicide  perpetrated  by  a  really  insane  person  is  doiibtless  con- 
nected with  some  delusion  with  which  he  is  affected ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  one  who  is  sane  should  always  be  able  to  make  out  this  connection 
and  it  would  be  therefore  unjust  to  rest  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person 
upon  an  accidental  discovery  of  this  kind.  Cases  elsewhere  related  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  connect  the  delusions  of  the  insane  with  their  acts  (p.  483 
ante).  Lord  Erskine's  doctrine  in  IladjiekVs  case,  that,  in  order  to  render  a 
person  irresponsible,  the  act  should  be  traced  to  the  delusion,  is  therefore, 
medically  speaking,  untenable.  Tlie  connection  of  a  delusion  -with  an  act,  when 
it  can  be  really  traced,  may  serve  to  exculpate  an  accused  party,  but  the  non- 
establishment  of  this  connection  proves  nothing. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  premeditation,  precaution,  concealment,  and 
flight  are  met  with  in  crimes  committed  by  both  sane  and  insane  criminals, 
although  these  acts  are  certainly  strong  characteristics  of  sanity.  It  should  be 
a  question  for  a  jiu-y  whether,  when  they  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  any 
criminal  act,  there  might  not  have  been  such  a  power  of  self-control  in  the  per- 
son, although  in  some  degree  insane,  as  to  justify  the  application  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  not  the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of  mental  aberration  which 
necessarily  indicates  a  loss  of  poAver  of  controlling  actions.  Are  such  persons 
less  beyond  the  influence  of  example  than  one  half  of  the  sane  criminals  who 
are  punished?  (See  a  paper  by  Brierre  de  Boismont,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1 
pp.  76,  354.) 

7.  A  number  of  murders  perpetrated  at  once — In  the  acts  of  sane  criminals 
one  person,  or  at  the  most  two,  may  be  destroyed ;  but,  in  cases  of  homicidal 
mania,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  wife  and  several  children  killed  by  the  hus- 
band, or  four  or  five  clrildren  at  once  destroyed  by  the  Avife.  A  repetition  of 
these  atrocities  is  as  common  among  those  Avho  are  really  insane,  as  it  is  unusual 
among  the  sane.  No  motive  but  that  which  is  based  on  some  insane  delusion 
could  be  suggested  for  such  a  series  of  murders.  Thus,  foiu-  infants  may  be 
found  murdered  by  a  mother,  Avho  admits  the  act  but  endeavours  to  account 
for  it  by  asserting  that  she  wished  to  convert  them  into  angels,  or  to  save  them 
from  destitution  or  exposure  to  Avorldly  temjDtations. 

Sumviary. — The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  inference  that  there 
are  no  certain  legal  or  medical  tests  whereby  homicidal  mania  can  be  demon- 
strated to  exist.  Each  case  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  attending 
it :  but  the  true  test  for  irresponsibility  in  all  doubtful  cases  appears  to  be^ 
whether  the  person  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  had  or  had 
not  a  sujjicient  jioiver  of  control  to  govern  his  actions  \  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther, knoAving  the  act  to  be  wrong,  he  could  not  avoid  the  perpetration  of  it. 
This  involves  the  consideration,  not  only  whether  insanity  existed  in  the  ac- 
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cused,  but  whether  it  had  reached  a  degree  to  destroy,  not  a  consciousness  o£ 
the  act,  but  volition — the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do  it.  If  from  circumstances  it 
-can  be  inferred  that  an  accused  person  had  this  power,  whether  his  case  falls 
•within  the  above  rules  or  not,  he  should  be  made  responsible  and  rendered 
liable  to  punishment.  If,  however,  he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act 
hj  an  insane  impulse,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  impulse  which  his  mental  con- 
clition  did  not  allow  him  to  control  (lesion  de  volonte,  Esquirol),  he  is  entitled 
to  an  acquittal  as  an  irresponsible  agent.  The  power  of  controlling  an  act  ap- 
pears to  me  to  imply  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  sanity  as  to  render  the 
jserson  responsible :  and  when  there  is  this  want  of  control,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  person  is  irresponsible.  (Heg.  v.  Brixe?/,  C.C.C.  May  1845,  p. 
577 2'>ost.)  Want  of  self-control  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  insanity. 
According  to  Dr.  RadclifTe,  it  is  a  symptom  in  all  cases,  and  what  is  important 
in  reference  to  responsibility,  is  that  in  the  order  of  development  it  takes  pre- 
cedence of  delusion.  Along  with  the  want  of  self-control,  there  is  also  very 
frequently  a  want  of  voluntary  power  generally.  The  lunatic  as  a  rule  is  led 
by  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  is  strangely  incapable  of  exercising  his  will 
efFectuall3\  Sometimes,  in  certain  directions  at  least,  his  will  appears  to  be 
poAverless.  (Croonian  Lectures,  'Lancet,'  April  5,  1873,  p.  472.)  Admitting 
that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  applying  such  a  test,  it  may  be  observed 
that  one  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  constantly  applied  by  juries,  under  the 
direction  of  our  judges,  to  distinguish  murder  from  manslaughter;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  sanity  and  homicidal  mania  are  not  more  nicely  blended  than 
those  shades  of  guilt  whereby  manslaughter  passes  into  murder.  The  manner 
and  circumstances  under  which  a  crime  is  committed  will  often  allow  a  fair  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  as  to  how  far  a  power  of  self-control  existed  or  was  exer- 
cised. A  man  in  a  violent  fit  of  mania  or  delirium  rushes  with  a  draAvn  sword 
into  an  open  street,  and  stabs  the  first  person  whom  he  meets;  another, 
worn  out  by  poverty  and  destitution,  destroys  his  wife  and  children  to  prevent 
them  from  starving,  and  then  probably  attempts  to  murder  himself  : — these  are 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  fair  ground  to  entertain  a  plea  of  irresponsibility.  But 
when  we  find  a  man  like  ]\PNaiigliten,  Avho  shot  Mr.  Drummond  by  mistake 
for  another  person,  kirking  for  many  days  together  in  a  particular  locality,  having 
about  him  a  loaded  Aveapon,- — -Avatching  a  particular  person  Avho  frequents  that 
locality, — laot  facing  the  individual  and  shooting  him,  but  coolly  Avaiting  until 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  discharging  the  Aveapon  unobserved  by  his  victim  or 
others, — the  circumstances  appear  to  shoAV  such  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  such  a  poAver  of  controlling  actions,  that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  Avhy  a  plea  of  irresponsibility  should  have  been  received  in  such  a 
case.  (SeeHeg.  v.  M^A^ai/ghien,]).  580  posi.)  The  acquittal  AA^as  the  more  re- 
markable because  there  Avas  no  proof  of  general  insanity,  and  the  crime  Avas  com- 
mitted for  a  supposed  injury.  According  to  the  rules'laid  doAvnby  the  fifteen 
judges,  from  questions  submitted  to  them  in  connection  Avith  this  case,  this  man 
should  certainly  liaA'^e  been  convicted.  These  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity are  often  erroneously  ascribed  by  public  opinion  to  the  crotchets  of 
medical  experts.  They  are,  I  belicA^e,  more  commonly  due  to  the  poAverfuI 
and  impassioned  addresses  of  coimsel,  Avho  in  ciAdl  as  Avell  as  in  criminal  cases 
simply  fight  for  victory  AvhoUy  irrespectiA^e  of  any  abstract  ideas  of  justice. 
Medical  opinions  are  brought  forward  or  suppressed  in  order  to  complete  a  sen- 
sational picture,  Avhich  is  intended  to  shoAV  either  that  a  lunatic  is  perfectly 
sane,  or  that  a  sane  man  Avho  has  committed  a  deliberate  act  of  murder  is  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  insane.  The  last  Avords  of  the  last  eloquent  speaker  have 
far  greater  influence  Avith  the  jury  than  the  opinions  of  '  mad  doctors '  in  the 
witness-box.  These  admit  of  being  misrepresented  and  turned  into  ridicule 
without  any  poAA'er  of  reply  on  the  part  of  those  Avho  gave  them. 
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CHAPTER  98.  , 

TEST    OF     RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    CRIMINAL     ACTS CASES    IN     ILLUSTRATION R£- 

■     STRICTIONS     ON    MEDICAL    EVIDENCE OPINIONS    OF    EXPERTS     BASED     ONLY    ON 

MEDICAL     FACTS THE     CASES     OF     M'NAUGHTEN     AND     TOWNLEY  GENERAL 

-     CONCLUSIONS. 

Test  of  responsibility. — Most  medico -legal  writers  agree  that  the  best  test  for 
fixing  responsibility  on  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  is,  Avhether  at 
the  time  of  its  commission  he  had  or  had  not  a  sufficient  power  of  control  to 
govern  his  actions.  This  view  has  been  more  or  less  advocated  by  Esquii-ol, 
Marc,  Ray,  Pagan,  Jamieson,  and  other  Avriters  on  the  medical  jurisprudence 
'of  insanity.  (Esqiiirol,  '  Maladies  mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  842.)  M.  Marc  adopts 
throughout  the  opinions  of  Esquirol.  ('  De  la  Folie,'  vol.  2,  p.  71.)  Dr.  Ray, 
an  intelligent  American  writer,  considers  that  all  forms  of  homicidal  mono- 
mania are  characterized  by  an  '  irresistible  motiveless  impulse  to  destroy 
life.'  ('Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  268.)  Dr.  Pagan  observes  :  '  The  very  loss 
of  the  control  over  our  actions  which  insanity  implies,  is  that  which  renders 
the  acts  which  are  committed,  during  its  continuance,  undeserving  of  punish- 
ment.' ('Med.  Jiu-.  of  Insanity,'  p.  211.)  The  test  should  be,  according  to 
Dr.  Jamieson,  'Had  the  lunatic  at  the  time  of  committing  the  deed  a  knowledge, 
that  it  was  criminal,  and  sucli  a  control  over  his  actions  as  ought,  if  exerted, 
to  have  hindered  him  from  committing  it?'  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  827.) 
Was  his  mind  so  disordered  that  he  had  lost  that  power  of  control  which  is 
possessed  by  a  person  in  a  sane  state  ? — or,  as  Mr.  Stephen  puts  it  in  popular 
language, — Was  it  his  act  ?  Could  he  help  it  ?  Did  he  know  it  was  wrong  ? 
{'Crim.  Law,'  p.  91.)  Thus  then  it  Avould  appear,  from  the  concurrent 
views  of  medico-legal  writers  and  of  experienced  practical  observers  of  the 
habits  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  that  we  have  here  a  criterion  whereby  the 
responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  an  accused  person  may  be  fairly  tested  :  and 
although  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  the  person  did 
or  did  not  possess  a  control  over  his  actions — whether  the  impulse  was  or  was 
not  insane  and  iiTCsistible  (impuissance  de  la  volonte)  ;  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  same  objection  applies  with  equal  force,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent legal  test  (the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  sane  consciousness  of  right 
or  ivrong  under  which  persons  are  yearly  acquitted  or  executed),  but  to  every 
test  or  rule,  medical  or  legal,  that  has  hitherto  been  proposed  either  by  physician 
■or  jurist.  There  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  difficulty  in  distinguishing  sane 
from  insane  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  as  in  distinguishing  a  sane  from, 
an  insane  impulse  in  the  perpetration  of  murder. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  seized  with  a  desire  to  kill,  have  been  able,  in 
some  instances,  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  their  feelings,  and 
have  thus  sjoared  the  lives  of  their  intended  victims,  and  saved  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  a  heinous  crime.  Esquirol  has  recorded  several  instances  of 
this  kind.  ('  Maladies  mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  807.)  On  other  occasions  the  con- 
trolling power  appears  to  be  entirely  lost.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Brixey  was  tried 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  June  1845.  The  prisoner,  a  quiet  inoffensive 
girl,  a  maidservant  in  a  respectable  family,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  au 
infant.  She  had  laboured  under  disordered  menstruation,  and,  a  short  time 
before  the  occurrence,  had  shown  some  violence  of  temper  about  trivial 
domestic  matters.  This  was  all  the  evidence  of  her  alleged  (intellectual)  in- 
sanity,— if  we  except  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  act  of  murder.  She 
procured  a  knife  from  the  kitchen  on  some  slight  pretence,  and  while  the  nurse 
was  out  of  the  room  cut  the  throat  of  her  master's  infant  child ;   she  then  went 
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downstairs  and  told  her  master  Avhat  she  had  done.  She  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  act  she  had  committed ;  she  treated  it  as  a  crime,  and  showed  much 
anxiety  to  know  whether  she  should  be  hanged  or  transported.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  act,  or  at  any  time  previously," 
she  had  laboured  under  any  delusion  or  intellectual  aben-ation.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  probably  arising  from  obstructed 
menstriiation.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  166,  247.)  In  trying  this  case  by 
the  medical  rules  laid  down  for  detecting  homicidal  monomania  (a^^e,  p.  573), 
we  shall  see  that  it  falls  under  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  only :  i.e.  absence  of 
motive, — no  attempt  to  escape, — no  accomplices.  Admitting  the  probability 
of  a  connection  existing  between  suppressed  menstruation  and  insanity  in  the 
abstract,  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the 
case  of  this  girl, — yet  she  was  acquitted !  The  existence  of  legal  insanity 
in  this  case  was  a  piire  fiction  based  on  the  act  committed,  and  on  the  moclQ 
in  which  it  was  committed.  In  his  defence  of  Brixey,  the  late  Mr.  Clarkson 
uttered  a  plain  medical  and  legal  truth,  in  stating  that  '  no  general  rules  can 
he  applied  to  cases  of  this  sort :  each  case  must  be  decided  by  the  peculiar 
facts  which  accompany  it.'  Notwithstanding  the  precedent  to  the  contrary 
furnished  by  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  (Eeg.  v.  Stoioell,  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  569),  a  Court  of  LaAv  will  commonly  look  for  some  clear  and 
distinct  proof  of  mental  delusion  or  intellectual  aberration  existing  previously 
to  or  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  If  there  be  no  proof  of 
delusion,  or  of  failure  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  the  plea  of 
imptdsive  homicidal  insanity  may  still  be  rejected.  In  lieg.  v.  Burton 
(Huntingdon  Summer  Assizes,  1848)  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  -wife  by  cutting  her  throat.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no  motive 
for  killing  her, — that  he  had  been  previously  luiwell,  and  restless  at  night,— 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  deny  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and 
that  he  expressed  no  sorrow  or  remorse  for  it  when  perpetrated.  The  medical 
witness  attributed  the  act  to  a  sudden  homicidal  imptilse  :  the  prisoner's 
reason  was  not  afEected,  and  he  had  not  laboured  under  delusions.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  proper  vieAv  of  the  case.  The  learned  judge  dissented 
from  the  medical  opinion,  because  the  exciise  of  an  irresistible  impulse  co- 
existing with  the  full  (?)  possession  of  reason  would  justify  any  crime  what- 
ever. The  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  there  was  not  a  full  possession  of 
reason  in  this  case ;  there  was  some  evidence  of  bodily  disease  which  may 
have  affected  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephen  (ante,  p.  569).  No 
rational  being  would  commit  an  act  of  this  kind  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  As  in  other  cases,  there  may  have  been  delusions  sj)ringing  up 
in  the  mind  suddenly,  and  not  revealed  by  the  previous  conduct  or  conversa- 
tion of  the  accused.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  stronger  legal  reason 
for  convicting  this  prisoner  than  for  convicting  Brixey.  He  was  nevertheless 
found  guilty,  while  Brixey  was  acquitted. 

In  Eeg.  v.  Greensmith  (Midland  Circuit,  July  1837),  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  four  of  his  young  children.  The  facts  were 
partly  broiight  oiit  in  evidence,  and  partly  by  his  ovm.  confession.  He 
was  a  person  of  industrious  habits  and  an  affectionate  father ;  but  having 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  he  destroyed  his  children  by  strangling 
them,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  they  might  not  be  tiu-ned  into  the  streets. 
The  idea  only  came  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  perpetrating  the  crime.  After 
he  had  strangled  two  of  his  children  in  bed,  he  went  downstairs  where  he 
remained  some  time  ;  but  thinking  that  he  might  as  well  suffer  for  all  as  for 
two,  he  returned  to  the  bedroom,  and  destroyed  the  two  whom  he  had  left 
alive.  He  shook  hands  with  them  before  he  strangled  them.  He  left  the 
"Jiouse  and  went  to  a  neighboiu:'s,  biit  said  nothing  of  the  murder  until  he  was 
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apprehended  tlie  next  day  and  taken  before  the  coroner,  when  he  made  a  full 
confession.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  had  ever  observed  the  slightest  indication 
of  insanity  about  him.  He  made  no  defence,  but  several  medical  practitioners 
came  forward  to  depose  that  he  was  insane.  The  surgeon  of  the  gaol  said 
that  the  man  was  feverish,  complained  of  headache,  and  had  been  subject  to 
disturbed  sleep  and  sudden  starts  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  short  time 
before.  He  sj)oke  of  the  crime  he  had  committed  without  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, and  the  witness  said  he  had  heard  enough  of  the  evidence  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  prisoner  could  not  have  committed  such  a  crime  as  this  and 
be  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  Dr.  Blake,  physician  to  the  Nottingham  Lunatic 
Asylum,  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  laboured  under  a  delusion  of 
mind.  The  prisoner's  grandmother  and  sister  had  been  under  his  care,  the 
latter  for  entertaining  a  homicidal  delusion — namely,  that  of  destroying  her- 
self and  her  children.  The  judge  declined  receiving  this  evidence ;  and 
under  his  direction  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  him.  "  By  the  active  interference  of  Dr.  Blake  and  others,  he 
was  subsequently  respited  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (See  'Med.  Chir.  Eev.' 
vol.  28,  p.  84.) 

Among  other  cases  which  may  be  mentioned  are  those  of  Reg.  v.  Frost  (Nor- 
wich Summer  Ass.  1844),  Reg.  v.  Dickenson  (C.  C.  C,  March  1844),  and  of 
Nicholas  Steinberg,  who  in  September  1834  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  then  destroyed  himself  ;  of  Lucas^  who  destroyed  his  three  chil- 
dren in  March  1842,  and  Giles,  who  cut  the  throats  of  two  of  his  infant  children 
at  Hoxton,  in  January  1843.  In  these  instances  the  acts  of  murder  were  ac- 
companied by  suicide.  In  the  case  of  Mrs,  Brough  (Guildford  Summer  Ass. 
1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  destroyed  six  of  her  children  by  cutting 
their  throats,  and  then  attempted  to  destroy  herself.  She  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  although  there  was  no  proof  of  mental  derangement.  These 
cases  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  fearful  examples  of  that  state  which  has 
been  called  homicidal  mania,  in  which  there  were  no  previous  symptoms  of  in- 
tellectual aberration  amounting  to  insanity  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term, 
or  of  any  irregularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  homicides  to  justify  the 
least  interference  with  their  civil  liberty.  A  uniform  f eatui-e  of  these  cases 
Avas,  that  the  murderous  act  was  directed  against  those  who  were  most  closely 
connected  Avith  the  homicides  in  blood,  and  to  whom  they  were  attached  by  the 
tenderest  ties. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  crimes  as  these  cannot  be  fairly  or  reasonably  re- 
garded as  the  act  of  sane  and  responsible  persons ;  and  even  those  who  deny 
the  independent  existence  of  such  a  form  of  insanity  as  homicidal  monomania, 
are  in  general  compelled  to  admit  that  these  dreadful  motiveless  murders  are 
really  the  acts  of  insane  and  irresponsible  agents.  In  reference  to  the  case  of 
Srixey  {sup7Xi),  if  this  woman  was  not  labouring  under  homicidal  mania,  or  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  murder,  it  is  clear  from  the  result  that  her  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  murder  Avas  such  as  to  justify  her  ac- 
quittal on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and  medical  jurists  do  not  ask  for  more  than 
this,  although  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  obtain  acquittals  in  such  cases- 
may  appear  objectionable  and  unsuited  to  legal  dicta.  To  assert  that  there  was. 
an  unconsciousness  of  the  nature  or  criminality  of  the  act  in  this  case  Avould 
be  conflicting  Avith  all  the  facts  proved  ;  and  to  contend  that  the  consciousness 
of  right  and  AATong,  if  it  existed,  was  itself  of  an  insane  kind,  Avould  be  a  mere 
ex-post-facio  assumption.  The  occasional  existence  of  a  state  of  homicidal 
mania,  wholly  irrespective  of  proved  intellectual  insanity,  appears  to  me  to  b& 
fairly  established  by  this  case,  for  there  Avas  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  pre- 
vious intellectual  aberration  or  of  insane  conduct.  The  motiveless  character 
of  the  act  perpetrated  and  the  mode  of  perpetrating  it  were  the  only  indications* 
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The  acquittal  produced  no  shock  to  public  feeling,  like  certain  acquittals  of  a 
really  doubtful  kind.  Had  not  the  homicides  in  some  of  the  instances  above 
mentioned  destroyed  themselves,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  In  the  case  of  Stanin ought  an  acquittal 
(actually  took  place  :  this  man,  who  had  attempted  suicide,  recovered,  was  tried, 
^acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  he  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  relative  to  the  case  o^  M'Nanghten^yfho 
■ytas,  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond  (Jan.  7,  1843)  and  acquitted  on 
-the  ground  of  insanity.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  had  the  deceased  given 
any  personal  offence  to  this  individual  before  the  perpetration  of  the  act,  he 
would  have  been  convicted :  if  the  deceased,  from  feeling  annoyed  at  his  fol- 
lowing him,  had  struck  him  or  pushed  him  away  before  the  pistol  was  fired,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  plea  of  insanity  would  not  have  been  received.  In 
the  acquittal  of  this  man,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  non-discovery  of  a  motive  ;  for,  had  any  kind  of  motive  been  ap- 
parent, it  is  certain  that  an  alleged  '  homicidal  climax '  occurring  at  the  parti- 
cular moment  ivhen  the  deceased's  back  ivas  turned,  and  after  several  days' 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  would  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  suf- 
ficient exculpatory  plea  !  If  we  except  the  case  of  Oxford,  tried  for  shooting 
at  the  Queen,  there  is  perhaps  no  case  on  record  in  English  jurisprudence 
where  the  facts  in  support  of  the  plea  of  insanity  were  so  slight ;  and  when  the 
cases  of  Bellingham,  Lees,  and  Cooper  are  considered,  it  must  be  evident  that 
there  is  great  uncertainty  in  the  operation  of  our  criminal  law.  Thus  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile,  iipon  medical  groimds,  the  conviction  of  Francis  with 
the  acquittal  of  Oxford,  both  of  them  tried  for  the  same  crime  (shooting  at  the 
Queen)  committed  under  similar  circumstances.  Either  some  persons  are  im- 
properly acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  or  others  are  unjustly  executed.  If 
the  j)unishment  of  death  were  abolished,  there  is  no  doubt  that  less  would  be 
heard  of  this  plea ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  imfortunate  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  capital  punishment  than  by  striving  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
criminal  is  insane  !  (See  Prichard,  p.  399.)  It  is  on  this  point  that  medical 
witnesses  seem  to  me  to  lose  sight  of  their  true  position — they  too  frequently 
look  to  results.  When  the  punishment  attached  to  an  offence  is  not  capital,  it 
■would  appear  that  much  stronger  evidence  is  required  to  establish  a  plea  of  in- 
sanity than  under  other  circumstances.  This  wUl  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
case  of  The  Queen  v.  Grove  (Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1842).  The  evidence  of 
insanity  was  considerably  stronger  than  that  adduced  in  the  case  of  3PNaugliten, 
yet  the  prisoner  was  convicted  !  These  two  cases,  occurring  one  after  the  other, 
display  the  great  uncertainty  attendant  upon  a  defence  of  this  kind. 

The  case  ofEeg.  v.  Laurence  (Leaves  Lent  Ass.  1844)  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  of  M^JSfaughten.  The  prisoner  had  been  arrested  by  a  consta- 
ble for  a  petty  theft :  he  Avas  taken  to  a  police-station,  where  the  inspector, 
"who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  talking  to  some 
friends,  his  back  being  turned  to  the  prisoner.  The  man  suddenly  seized  a 
poker  and  struck  the  inspector  a  violent  blow  on  the  skull,  from  which  he 
speedily  died.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  struck  the  blow  ;  that  he  had  no 
motive  for  the  act ;  and  that  he  would  have  struck  any  one  else  who  had  been 
standing  there  at  the  time.  He  also  said  he  hoped  the  deceased  would  die  ;  he 
was  glad  he  had  done  it,  and  he  wished  to  be  hanged.  The  evidence  at  the  trial 
showed  that  there  was  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  parties,  but  that  the 
prisoner  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  some  sudden  impidse,  for  which  not  the 
slightest  reason  could  be  assigned.  This  man  was  left  to  a  chance  defence,  for 
the  Court  was  actually  obliged  to  assign  counsel  to  him.  There  was  no  elo- 
quent advocate  to  make  a  brilliant  speech  in  his  favour ;  there  were  no  medi- 
cal experts,  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject  of  insanity,,  to  contend  for  the  ex^ 
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istence  of  a  '  homicidal  climax,'  or  of  impulsive  homicidal  mania  ;  but  there  was 
simply  a  formal  plea  of  insanity,  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the  deceased  being  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  of  there  being,  consequently,  no  motive  for  the  act  of  miir- 
der.  The  jury  negatived  this  plea,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted !  The  differences  between  the  case  and  that  of  M'-Ncmgliten  were,  that 
there  was  in  haurence  less  evidence  of  deliberation,  with  stronger  evidence  of 
sudden  impulse ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  interest  about  the  deceased,  the 
prisoner,  or  his  crime,  to  attract  any  great  public  attention  ! 

This  case  had  not  long  occurred,  Avhen  another  of  a  similar  kind  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Reg.  v.  B'o«.  Ross  Touchett, 
October  1844).  The  prisoner,  a  young  man,  entered  a  shooting-gallery  in 
Holborn,  took  up  a  pistol  and  deliberately  fired  at  the  proprietor  of  the  gal- 
lery while  his  back  was  turned,  thereby  inflicting  a. wound  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  death  after  the  long  period  of  eleven  months.  The  prisoner  was  tried 
for  shooting  with  intent  to  murder ;  the  defence  was  insanity,  founded  on  the 
absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  and  on  the  presumption  of  hereditary  taint. 
After  having  fired  the  pistol,  the  prisoner  said  he  did  it  on  purpose,  for  he 
wished  to  be  hanged.  There  was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration  ;  his 
landlady  said  he  was  a  very  regular  and  quiet  person,  but  he  had  complained 
of  a  sensation  of  boiling  at  the  top  of  his  head  !  Dr.  Monro  considered  that  at 
the  time  of  the  act  the  prisoner  Avas  labouring  under  mental  derangement.  He^ 
admitted  to  him  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith  (the  person  whom  he 
shot),  but  that  he  wished  to  be  hanged,  and  had  been  brooding  over  suicide  for 
some  years.  The  prisoner  referred  to  the  case  of  Laurence^  who  had  killed  a 
man  at  Brighton  {supra),  and  said  that  he  wished  to  do  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  order  to  get  himself  hanged.  The  prisoner  was  well  defended,  and  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  What  distinction  can  possibly  be  made 
by  physician  or  jurist  between  these  two  cases — or  how  is  it  possible  to  lay 
doAvn  rules  for  the  future  guidance  of  medical  witnesses  under  such  capricious 
verdicts  ?  The  acquittal  of  ToHc/ie/f  may  have  been  perfectly  right,  but  then  the 
conviction  and  execution  of  Laurence  miist  be  regarded  as  a  public  wrong  ! 

In  homicidal  mania  very  vague  meanings  have  been  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  terra  dehision.  In  Reg.  v.  Burton  (Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  the 
prisoner,  a  youth  of  18,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  boy  at  Chatham. 
There  was  no  motive,  but  it  was  argued  by  his  counsel  in  defence  that  he 
laboured  at  the  time  under  a  delusion — the  delusion  being  a  desire  to  be  hanged. 
Mr.  Joy,  the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  stated  that  he  had  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  examining  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol,  and  in  his  opinion  he  was  perfectly 
sane ;  so  far  as  Avitness  could  judge,  he  was  under  no  delusion.  The  jury  re- 
ttu-ned  a  verdict  of  '  guilty.'  If  the  youth  had  believed  that  he  had  been  already 
hanged  for  murder,  this  might  have  been  considered  a  delusion  ;  but  a  desire 
to  be  hanged  or  to  die  from  any  violent  cause  cannot  be  so  regarded.  The 
remarks  of  the  learned  judge  (the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightman)  upon  this  kind 
of  defence  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  its  fallacy.  In  passing  sen- 
tence upon  the  prisoner  he  said :  '  It  is  stated  that  you  laboured  under  a  morbid 
desire  to  die  by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  for  this  purpose  you  committed 
the  murder.  This  morbid  desire  to  part  with  your  own  life  can  hardly  be 
called  a  delusion ;  and,  indeed,  the  consciousness  on  your  part  that  you  could 
effect  your  purpose  by  designedly  depriving  another  of  life  (for  which  you 
would  have  to  suffer,  as  you  knew,  the  punishment  due  to  the  greatest  of 
crimes)  shows  that  you  were  perfectly  able  to  understand  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  act  which  you  were  committing,  and  that  you  knew  it  Avas  a 
crime  for  which  by  laAv  the  penalty  Avas  capital.  This  AA^as,  in  truth,  a  further, 
and  I  may  say  a  deeper,  aggravation  of  the  crime ;  for  you  designedly  intended 
to  compass  yoiu-  OAvn  death  by  the  murder  of  another.' 
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In  tlie  case  of  Bryce  (High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgli,  May  18G4)tlie' 
defence  of  insanity  was  rejected  by  the  jury.  The  medical  grounds  on  which 
it  rested,  were  that  the  prisoner  was  a  person  of  low  mental  organization,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  acted  under  a  delusion  that  the  person  whom 
he  murdered  had  called  him  a  '  drunken  blackguard.'  But  in  answer  to  this  it 
"Was  stated  that  it  was  precisely  persons  of  low  mental  organization  who  com- 
mitted mTxrder,  and  who  required  to  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
and  as  to  the  second  point,  the  medical  witnesses  admitted  that  if  it  were  true 
the  deceased  had  called  the  prisoner  a  *  drunken  blackguard,'  there  Avould  be 
no  delusion  in  the  matter.     ('  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  July  18G4,  p.  76.) 

In  Reg.  v.  Adams  (Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  1856)  the  prisoner  was  in- 
dicted for  cutting  and  wounding  her  infant  child,  aged  four  months.  It  was 
proved  that  she  was  a  quiet  harmless  woman  :  there  was  no  motive  for  the  act ; 
and,  when  asked  why  she  had  done  it,  she  said  she  had  had  an  intention  to  do 
it  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  for  three  or  four  nights  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep 
in  consequence  of  thinking  about  it ;  and  at  last  she  had  done  it.  She  was 
out  of  health  at  the  time,  and  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  probably  suffering  from  some  morbid  action  of  the  brain  Avhen  she  com- 
mitted the  act.  There  was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  insanity.  Erie,  J.,  con- 
sidered that  the  prisoner  was  not  criminally  responsible  on  account  of  the  state 
of  her  mind,  and  a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty '  was  returned  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. The  case  of  Dedea  Redanies  (Maidstone  "Winter  Assizes,  1856)  called 
forth  this  plea,  apparently  because  there  Avas  no  other  point  on  which  a  defence 
could  possibly  tm-n.  The  prisoner  inveigled  two  girls  from  their  home  under 
false  pretences,  and  murdered  them  by  stabbing  them  deliberately,  one  after 
the  other,  on  the  high  road.  He  admitted  that  he  had  destroyed  them,  and  no 
motive  could  be  suggested  but  a  morbid  and  unfounded  feeling  of  jealousy. 
The  acts  and  correspondence  of  this  man  before  and  subsequently  to  his  con- 
viction Avere  such  as  to  convey  an  idea  that  he  Avas  in  some  degree  insane ; 
still  there  was  no  evidence  that  his  insanity  had  reached  a  degree  to  justify  his 
acquittal  on  this  ground,  while  his  conviction  and  punishment  might  faii'ly 
operate  by  preventing  others  labouring  under  like  morbid  feelings  from  in- 
dulging in  a  propensity  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Buranelli  (Cent. 
Crim.  Court,  April  1855),  also  a  charge  of  deliberate  assassination,  Avas  marked 
by  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  experts.  Dr.  Conolly  con- 
sidered the  prisoner's  mind  to  be  in  an  imsound  state,  Avhile  Drs.  Mayo  and 
Sutherland  deposed  that  there  Avas  no  unsoundness,  and  that  the  man  was  a 
hypochondriac  rather  than  a  lunatic.  The  crime  was  committed  under  circum- 
stances Avhich  in  my  opinion  fully  warranted  a  conviction  for  murder.  Pecu- 
liarities of  conduct  or  conversation  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify 
an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Even  admitting  that  the  acts  adduced 
in  evidence  were  not  those  of  a  person  of  reasonable  mind,  this,  as  it  has  been 
elscAvhere  stated,  is  not  legally  sufficient  to  justify  an  acquittal.  The  insanity 
must  have  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  overpower  the  mind  or  Avill,  and  when 
this  is  not  proved,  no  case  for  exculpation  is  made  out. 

Some  doubt  has  existed  Avhether  a  medical  Avitness,  on  a  trial  in  Avhich  a  plea 
of  insanity  is  raised,  could  be  asked  his  opinion,  from  the  evidence  respecting 
the  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
crime, — whether  the  accused  Avas  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that 
he  Avas  doing  something  contrary  to  laAv,  or  Avhether  he  was  then  labouring 
under  any  and  AA'^hat  delusion.  It  has  been  decided,  by  fourteen  judges  out  of 
fifteen,  that  facts  tending  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  insanity  must  be 
proved  and  admitted  before  the  opinion  of  a  medical  Avitness  can  be  received 
on  these  points.     (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 

In  giving  an  opinion  of  the  mental  condition  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  no 
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iDart  of  the  province  of  a  witness  to  modify  that  opinion  according  to  the 
punishment  which  may  follow  if  the  plea  be  rejected,  but  simply  according  to 
the  medical  facts  of  the  case.  The  Legislature  only  is  responsible  for  the 
punishment  adjudged  to  crimes.  The  late  Dr.  Mayo  has  justly  observed,  that  a 
medical  witness  is  summoned  to  a  Court  of  Justice  in  order  to  enable  the  judge 
and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  practical  conclusions.  The  question  proposed  to  him 
involves  a  simple  fact  and  not  its  consequences;  and  if  the  latter  consideration 
be  entertained  by  him,  it  will  be  liable  to  bias  his  evidence  on  the  fact,  which 
is  his  legitimate  topic.  The  definition  of  insanity  becomes  very  expansive 
when  its  expansion  may  become  jii'otective  to  a  criminal  with  whom  we  may 
happen  to  sympathize.  The  question  whether  the  accused  is  a  responsible 
agent  is  of  a  judicial  nature  :  our  evidence  should  be  confined  to  the  question 
whether  the  accused  is  insane  in  a  certain  sense  or  meaning  in  which  it  is 
understood  and  defined  by  law.  ('  Medical  Testimony  and  Evidence  in  Cases 
•of  Limacy,'  1854,  p.  9.)  A  medical  witness  in  these  cases  generally  moulds 
his  evidence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
accused,  and  he  thus  lays  himself  open  to  a  remark  from  the  judge  that  he 
must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  jury.  It  is  certainly  a  great  evil 
that,  under  the  present  mode  of  laying  this  question  before  a  jury,  the  law 
operates  imequally.  One  case  becomes  a  subject  of  prominent  public  interest^ 
•and  every  exertion  is  made  to  construe  the  most  trivial  eccentricities  of  charac- 
ter into  proofs  of  insanity,  and  to  magnify  the  effects  of  a  hereditary  tendency, 
owing  to  a  maternal  grandmother's  sister  or  some  remote  relative  having  been 
.confined  as  a  lunatic : — an  acquittal  follows.  Another  case  may  excite  no 
interest, — it  is  left  to  itself  :  the  accused  is  convicted,  and  either  executed  or 
otherwise  punished,  although  the  evidence  of  insanity,  had  it  been  as  care- 
fully sought  for  and  brought  out,  would  probably  have  been  stronger  in  this 
than  in  the  former  instance. 

That  this  kind  of  defence  has  been  carried  too  far  will  be  apparent  from  an 
observation  of  the  late  Baron  Gurney,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Reynolds^  Avhere 
this  learned  judge  said  that  '  the  defence  of  insanity  had  lately  gro^wn  to  a 
fearful  height,  and  the  security  of  the  public  required  that  it  should  be  closely 
watched.'  So  also  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Wey- 
man,  remarked  that  '  the  defence  of  insanity  was  one  which  was  to  be  watched 
Avith  considerable  strictness,  because  it  vi-^as  not  any  slight  deviation  from  the 
conduct  that  a  rational  man  would  piu-sue  under  a  given  state  of  circum- 
stances, Avhich  Avould  support  such  a  line  of  defence.  In  more  recent  cases  it 
has  been  resorted  to  simply  because  apparently  every  other  defence  was  shut 
out  by  the  evidence,'  Probably  no  case  in  modem  times  has  produced  greater 
excitement  in  the  public  mind,  or  so  strongly  directed  attention  to  the  defence- 
of  insanity  in  trials  for  murder,  as  that  of  George  Victor  Toivnley,  Avho  Avas 
charged  with  the  mm-der  of  a  young  lady  to  Avhom  he  Avas  engaged  to  be 
married,  (Reg.  v,  Toionley,  Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1863).  In  this  case  there 
was  a  clear  and  distinct  motive ;  there  Avas  a  full  consciousness  of  the  natru-e 
of  the  act  and  of  its  penal  consequences,  as  Avell  as  an  absence  of  any  delusion 
or  of  anything  indicative  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soner up  to  Avithin  a  short  time  of  the  act,  or  in  the  numerous  letters  Avhich 
he  wrote.  The  prisoner  had  entered  into  an  engagement  Avith  the  deceased 
(Miss  Goodwin).  Shortly  before  the  murder  she  had  written  to  him  reqiiest- 
ing  to  be  released  fi-om  her  engagement ;  she  candidly  told  him  that  she  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  another  man.  In  his  correspondence  Avith  her  he 
requested  a  last  interview,  to  hear  (as  he  said)  her  determination  from  her 
own  lips.  The  prisoner  went  to  her  house  on  the  21st  August,  1863,  induced 
the  deceased  to  take  a  walk  with  him ;  and  in  about  an  hour  she  Avas  found 
bleeding  fi-om  severe  Avoimds  in  her  throat,  from  the  effects  of  Avhich  she 
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soon  died.  Townley  made  no  attempt  to  escape  :  lie  admitted  that  he  had 
Stabbed  iier,  and  assisted  in  carrying  her  dead  body  to  Wigwell  Hall,  where 
she  resided. 

At  the  trial  there  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder,  except  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane  when  he  perpetrated  the  act ;  that  he  was  maddened 
partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  deceased  to  marry  him,  and  partly  by  the  knoAY- 
ledge  that  she  was  engaged  to  and  would  probably  be  married  to  another  man. 
Some  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  impiilsive  and 
excitable  at  times,  and  had  been  reserved  in  his  manners ;  but  no  one  of  his 
relatives  had  ever  treated  him  or  regarded  him  as  insane,  and,  until  this 
miu-der  was  perpetrated,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that  he  had  done  any  act 
or  uttered  any  expression  indicative  of  insanity.  There  was  some  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  family  of  the  prisoner's  grandmother.  The 
defence  was  thus  chiefly  thrown  upon  the  medical  evidence.  Dr.  F.  Winslow, 
on  the  part  of  the  relatives,  examined  the  prisoner  in  gaol  three  months  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  then  considered  the  case  of  Townley  to  be 
one  of  '  general  derangement,'  and  that  he  had  not  a  sane  opinion  on  any  moral 
point.  The  prisoner  expressed  no  regret  or  remorse  for  Avhat  he  had  done, — 
he  denied  that  he  had  committed  any  crime — said  deceased  Avas  his  proj^erty, 
and  that  he  killed  her  to  recover  and  repossess  himself  of  property  Avhich  had 
been  stolen  from  him.  He  knew  that  killing  a  person  Avas  contrary  to  laAV 
and  Avrong  in  this  sense ;  and,  from  his  saying  he  should  be  hanged,  he  must 
have  knoAvn  that  he  had  done  Avrong.  Dr.  Gisborne,  a  surgeon  of  the  gaol  in 
AA'hich  the  prisoner  Avas  confined,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  stated  that  Avhen 
admitted  in  August,  ToAvnley  Avas  in  the  same  condition  as  AA'hen  he  Avas  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  WinsloAv  in  November. 

In  reference  to  this  defence  of  insanity,  the  foUoAving  remarks  Avere  made 
at  the  time  by  the  learned  judge  : — 

Baron  Martin. — '  I  have  not  sat  here  to  try  this  case  Avithout  Avell  consider- 
ing Avhat  qiiestion  I  should  leaA^e  to  the  jury,  and  I  Avill  noAV  read  toyouAvhat 
I  have  Avritten  down,  and  Avhat  I  propose  to  leave  to  the  jury.  I  shall  tell 
them  that,  although  there  might  have  been  disease  of  the  mind  to  some  extent, 
yet  if  the  prisoner  knew  that  the  act  he  Avas  committing  Avould  probably  cause 
death,  and  that  the  doing  of  it  Avoxild  subject  him  to  legal  punishment,  there 
AA-as  criminal  responsibility.' 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoner.- — '  Many  men  have  been  acquitted  with  approval 
who  must  have  been  couAdcted  imder  such  a  direction.' 

Baron  ]Martin. — '  I  have  draAvii  that  from  a  summing-up  of  Justice  Le 
Blanc,  Avhich  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  from  a  decision  of  Lord  Den- 
man  and  another  of  Lord  Lyndlmrst,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  laAv.  I  have  put  aside  from  my  consideration  the  ruling  of  the 
judge  Avho  tried  Bellingham,  because  that  ruling  has  been  objected  to.' 

The  charge  of  the  learned  judge  embraced  nearly  all  the  contested  points 
involved  in  the  medical  theories  of  homicidal  or  impulsive  insanity,  and  it  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  eA^dence  for  the  defence  utterly  failed  to  proA'-e  the  exist- 
ence of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  act,  upon  any  reasonable  or  even  probable 
grounds  consistent  Avith  the  proper  administration  of  the  laAV  and  the  due  pro- 
tection of  society.  Baron  ]\Iartin  said  : — '  So  far  as  the  act  of  murder  Avas  con- 
cerned, it  Avas  the  clearest  case  he  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  try.  It  Avas 
plain  that  the  j^risoner  had  suiFered  (from  his  rejection  by  the  deceased)  as 
much  as  probably  any  man  ever  had  suffered  ;  but  it  Avas  equally  clear  that 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  insane  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady  of  the  Bull's  Head, 
or  in  those  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  prisoner  soon  afterAvards  Avent  to  the  Hall,  and 
remained  in  the  company  of  the  young  lady  from  half -past  six  1o  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  Avhen  the  deed  Avas  committed.     It  is  probable  that  he  implored  her  to. 
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renew  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  reproached  her  with  her  conduct  towards 
him ;  he  then  inflicted  upon  her  the  wounds  which  had  caiised  her  death.  That 
was  murder  subject  only  to  the  question  of  insanity.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  prisoner  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  his  act  would  caiise  death. 
Unless  he  was  insane  therefore,  under  such  circumstances  he  was  guilty  of 
murder.  No  word  Avas  more  vague  than  insanity.  Probably  there  was  not 
one  of  the  jmy  but  was  acquainted  with  some  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  extraordinary  things,  and  of  whom  people  said,  "  Why,  that  man  must 
be  insane."  Two  years  ago  an  investigation  took  place  into  the  condition  of 
mind  of  a  gentleman  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  a  long- 
inquiry,  which  excited  great  public  interest,  and  there  was  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  among  medical  men.  Great  eccentricity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
that  person  was  shown,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  him  from  criminal 
responsibility.  Probably  he  Avas  not  the  Avisest  of  men,  yet  he  was  of  sufficient 
intellect  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid  doing  injury  to  others.  There  Avas 
a  someAvhat  similar  case  at  the  last  Gloucester  Assizes,  in  Avhich  a  young  lady 
was  under  the  impression  that  a  number  of  ladies  had  formed  an  tmfoimded 
dislike  to  her.  In  all  probability  she  Avas  labouring  imder  a  delusion  Avith 
respect  to  these  persons,  yet  she  Avas  as  subject  to  the  criminal  laAV  as  any  one 
in  that  Court.  What  the  law  meant  hy  an  insane  man  ivas  a  man  ivho  acted 
■under  a  delusion,  and  supposed  a  state  of  things  to  exist  ivhich  did  not  exist,  and 
acted  thereupon.  A  man  Avho  did  so  Avas  under  a  delusion,  and  a  person  so 
labouring  was  insane.  In  one  species  of  insanity  the  patient  lost  his  mind 
altogether,  and  had  nothing  but  instinct  left ;  such  a  person  Avoiild  destroy 
his  felloAV-creatures,  as  a  tiger  Avould  his  prey,  by  instinct  only.  A  man  in. 
this  state  had  no  mind  at  all,  and  therefore  Avas  not  criminally  responsible^ 
The  laAV,  hoAvever,  Avent  further  than  that.  If  a  man  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion did  something  of  Avhich  he  did  not  knoAV  the  real  character,  something  of 
the  effect  and  consequences  of  Avhicli  he  Avas  ignorant,  he  Avas  not  responsible. 
An  ordinary  instance  of  such  a  delusion  AA^as  where  a  man  fancied  himself  a 
king  and  treated  all  around  him  as  his  subjects.  If  such  a  man  Avere  to  kill 
another  under  the  suj^position  that  he  Avas  exercising  his  prerogative  as  a  king, 
and  that  he  Avas  called  upon  to  execute  the  other  as  a  criminal,  he  would  not 
be  responsible.  The  residt  Avas,  that  if  the  jury  believed  that  at  the  time  the 
act  Avas  committed  the  prisoner  Avas  labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  belicA'ed 
that  he  Avas  doing  an  act  Avhich  was  not  Avrong,  or  of  Avhich  he  did  not  know 
the  consequences,  he  Avould  be  excused.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  Avell  kncAv 
that  his  act  Avould  take  aAvay  life,  that  that  act  was  contrary  to  the  laAV  of  God 
and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  was  guilty  of  miu-der.  That  Avas 
the  real  question  they  had  to  try.  He  had  already  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
law  upon  the  subject  had  been  best  laid  doA\'n  by  Justice  Le  Blanc,  as  able  a 
judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  Bench.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  ob- 
served to  the  jiiry  that  it  Avas  for  them  to  determine  Avh ether  the  prisoner  Avhen 
he  committed  the  offence  Avith  Avhich  he  stood  charged  was  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  wrong,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  delusion  Avhich 
rendered  his  mind  at  the  moment  insensible  of  the  natxire  of  the  act  he  AA^as. 
about  to  commit — since  in  that  case  he  Avould  not  be  legally  responsible  for 
his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  Avhen 
he  committed  the  offence  he  Avas  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  Avrong, 
and  not  under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion  as  disabled  him  from  discern- 
ing that  he  Avas  doing  a  Avrong  act,  he  Avould  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  his 
Goimtry  and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  laAV. ,  That  in  his  (Baron  Martin's)  opinion 
Avas  a  correct  statement  of  the  laAv.  He  should  not  allude  to  Bellingham's  case, 
because  many  Avere  of  opinion  that  that  Avas  an  imsatisfactory  trial.  In  a  more 
recent  case  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied/ 
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before  they  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did 
not  know  Avhen  he  committed  the  act,  what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be. 
With  reference  to  the  crime  of  murder,  the  question  was,  did  he  know  that 
he  was  committing  an  offence  against  tlae  laws  of  God  and  nature  ?  In  Ox- 
ford's case  Lord  Denman  said  :  "  Something  has  been  said  about  the  power  to 
contract  and  to  make  a  will ;  but  I  think  that  these  things  do  not  supply  any 
test.  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  labouring  imder  that  species 
of  insanity  which  satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  cha- 
racter, and  consequences  of  the  act  which  he  -\Tas  committing ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really 
unconscious  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act  that  it  was  a  crime,"  The 
jury  must  judge  of  the  act  by  the  prisoner's  statements,  and  by  what  he  did  at 
the  time.  Unless  they  were  satisfied — and  it  was  for  the  prisoner  to  satisfy 
them — that  he  did  not  know  the  consequences  of  his  act,  or  that  it  was  against 
the  law  of  God  and  man  and  would  subject  him  to  punishment,  he  was  guilty 
of  murder.  The  prisoner's  letters  appeared  to  be  the  most  sensible  letters  he 
had  ever  read.  The  reason  the  prisoner  gave  for  his  act  was,  "  She  should 
not  have  proved  false  to  me."  Now,  if  his  real  motive  was  that  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  been  ill-used,  and  if  he  committed  the  act  either  from  jealousy 
of  the  man  who  was  preferred  to  him,  or  from  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  her, 
that  would  be  murder.  These  were  the  very  passions  which  the  law  required 
men  to  control,  and  if  the  deed  was  done  under  the  influence  of  these  passions 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  murder.  The  prisoner's  expression  that  he 
■should  be  hanged  for  it  indicated  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
Another  reason  he  gave  for  Avhat  he  had  done  was,  "  The  woman  who  de- 
ceives me  must  die  !  "  If  a  young  lady  promised  to  marry  a  man  and  then 
changed  her  mind,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  she  deceived  him ;  but  what 
would  be  the  consequences  to  society  if  men  Avere  to  say  that  any  woman  who 
treated  them  in  that  way  should  die,  and  Avere  to  carry  out  these  views  by 
cutting  her  throat  ?  The  prisoner  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  poAver  over  a 
wife  as  he  could  lawfully  exercise  over  a  chattel,  but  that  was  not  a  delusion, 
nor  even  like  a  delusion.  It  Avas  the  conclusion  of  a  man  Avho  had  arrived  at 
results  different  from  those  generally  arrived  at,  and  contrary  to  the  laAvs  of 
God  and  man,  but  it  Avas  no  delusion.  Evidence  indeed  had  been  given  of  an 
actual  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  in  supposing  that  there  Avas  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  That  Avas  an  apt  and  common  instance  of  delusion.  There  Avas 
also  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  maternal  line,  and  it  Avas  true  that  insanity 
was  hereditary  and  did  descend  in  families.  The  object  of  this  Avas  to  shoAv 
that  it  Avas  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  an  hereditary  taint  might  exist  in  the 
prisoner.  All  the  evidence,  hoAvever,  failed  to  proA^e  the  existence  of  any  de- 
lusion in  the  prisoner's  mind  Avhich  could  explain  this  act.  None  of  his 
family  conceived  him  to  be  mad.  It  Avas  clear  that  such  an  idea  had  not 
entered  into  their  minds,  or  they  would  not  have  recommended  him  to  go  and 
see  Miss  GoodAvin.  They  treated  him  as  sane  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as 
a  proper  person  to  contract  matrimony  and  re-engage  the  affections  of  this 
young  Avoman.  The  account  of  his  state  of  mind  upon  receiving  her  letters 
was  most  probably  correct.  Most  men  Avould  probably  suffer  in  the  same  Avay 
imder  similar  circumstances.  It  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  Avitnesses  that 
the  prisoner  did  not  knoAv  the  difference  between  good  and  eA'il.  If  that  Avas 
a  test  of  insanity,  many  men  Avere  tried  Avho  did  not  knoAV  that  difference — in 
truth,  it  Avas  no  test  at  all.  The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  Avas  a  delusion,  but  the 
mere  setting  himself  up  against  the  laAv  of  God  and  man  Avas  not  a  delusion 
at  all.  The  question  for  the  jury  Avas — Was  the  prisoner  insane,  and  did  he 
do  the  act  under  a  delusion,  believing  it  to  be  other  than  it  Avas  ?  If  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  it  Avas  likely  to  cause  death,  and  Avas  contrary  to 
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the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  that  the  law  directed  that  persons  who  did  such 
acts  should  be  punished^  he  Avas  guilty  of  murder.'  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  of  wilful  murder. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
impossible  to  regard  the  act  in.  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  murder  through 
jealousy.  This  was  the  general  view  of  the  public,  who  were  kept  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  excitement  in  reference  to  this  criminal.  Three  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Foster,  in  consequence  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  judge,  were  aj)pointed  by  Secretary  Sir  Gr.  Grey  to  see  and 
examine  the  prisoner  and  report  to  him  on  his  then  mental  condition — the  in- 
quiry at  the  trial  having  been  confined  to  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  day  of 
the  murder.  They  reported  as  the  result  of  their  interview  with  him,  that  they 
■could  not  consider  him  to  be  of  sound  mind,  but  applying  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  judge  he  was  justly  convicted.  This  so  far  coincided  with  the  view  of 
the  learned  judge  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Under  the  3rd  and  4th  Vict. 
€,.  54.  s.  1  (since  repealed  by  the  27th  and  28th  Vict.  c.  29),  a  certificate  was 
draAvn  up  by  two  justices  and  two  medical  men  to  the  eiFect  that  the  prisoner 
was  insane.  The  capital  sentence  was  respited  but  not  commuted,  and  under 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  As  this  proceeding  was  not  considered  to  be  satisfactory,  a  second 
commission  was  issued  by  the  Government  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  commissioners  Avere  Dr.  Hood,  Dr.  Bucknill, 
Dr.  Meyer,  and  Dr.  Helps — all  men  of  good  experience  in  reference  to  insanity. 
After  two  lengthened  interviews  with  the  prisoner,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  of  sound  mind.  The  reasons  which  they  assign  in  their  report  are 
clear  and  satisfactory,  but  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  this  place.  On  their  un- 
biassed judgment  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner  was  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  He  was  removed  to  a  convict  prison,  Avhere  he  subsequently 
committed  suicide. 

Tested  by  the  rules  respecting  criminal  responsibility  assigned  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen,  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows  clearly  intention,  Avill,  and 
malice  {ante,  pag6  577).  There  Avas  an  absence  of  proof  of  delusion,  and  to 
affirm  that  the  act  arose  fi-om  an  irresistible  impulse  is  a  mere  assumption,  Avith- 
out  any  fact  in  the  previous  or  subsequent  conduct  of  ToAvnley  to  give  it 
support.  It  may  be  well  inquired  of  those  Avho  adopt  the  theory  of  irrespon- 
sibility in  this  case — If  this  is  insanity,  Avhat  is  crime  ?  If  ToAvnley  Avas  ir- 
responsible for  an  act  thus  coolly  perpetrated,  in  Avhich  the  motive  Avas  so 
clear,  no  person  should  hereafter  be  convicted  of  murder  Avho  stabbed  a  woman 
from  jealousy,  revenge,  or  mortified  pride.  There  Avas  no  doubt  that  Townley 
had  a  consciousness  of  right  and  Avrong — that  he  kneAv  the  act  AA^as  illegal  and 
punishable  by  the  laAv  of  the  land;  but  his  guilt  did  not  rest  upon  these  judi- 
cial tests  of  criminal  responsibility.  He  had  this  knoAvledge  in  common  Avith 
all  sane  and  some  really  insane  persons.  In  his  case,  hoAvever,  insanity  was 
neither  proved  nor  rendered  even  probable,  Avhile  it  Avas  disproved  by  his  con- 
duct and  all  the  circumstances  connected  Avith  the  act  of  murder.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  convict  all  men  Avho  come  up  to  this  judicial  standard,  i.e.  who  knoAV 
right  from  Avrong,  because  insanity  may  coexist  with  such  knowledge ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  wrong  to  contend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  proofs  of 
insanity,  a  man  should  be  acquitted  of  crime  when,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  motive,  he  Avas  doing  an  act  Avhich  he  kncAv  to  be  Avrong,  and  of  which 
he  well  kneAV  and  calculated  the  legal  consequences.  One  medical  defender 
of  ToAvnley,  in  order  to  accotmt  for  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  insanity, 
suggested  that  the  duration  of  the  homicidal  impulse  was  short,  and  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  the  commission  of  the  act  to  Avhich  it  impelled 
(^mania  trdnsitoria) !     There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  on  these 
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pi'inciples  that  every  act  of  murder  Avas  the  result  o£  impulsive  insanity,  and' 
that  all  murderers  while  stabbing  others  are  morally  insane,  and  therefore, 
although  they  may  show  sanity  before  and  afterwards,  they  are  irresponsible 
for  their  acts.  The  legal  test  of  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  is  much 
complained  of,  but  in  practice  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of 
harshness  or  severity ;  for  it  is  much  more  common  that  sane  persons  are  ac- 
quitted on  the  groimd  of  insanity,  than  that  one  who  is  really  insane  is  con-, 
victed  and  punished  as  a  sane  criminal.  But  the  medical  assumption  here, 
suggested  to  extenuate  Townley's  crime  Avould  go  iar  to  exculpate  every  crimi-r 
nal  who  committed  an  act  of  murder. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  '  irresistible  impulse '  and  the  theory 
of  impulsive  insanity  have  been  strained  in  recent  times  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  in  the  public  mind  a  justifiable  distrust  of  medical  evidence  on  these 
occasions.  It  is  obviously  easy  to  convert  this  into  a  plea  for  the  extenuation 
of  all  kinds  of  crimes  for  which  motives  are  not  apparent,  and  thus  medical 
witnesses  often  expose  themselves  to  severe  rebuke.  They  are  certainly  not 
justified  in  setting  up' such  a  defence,  tmless  they  are  prepared  to  draw  a  clear 
and  common-sense  distinction  between  impulses  which  are  '  unresisted  '  and. 
those  which  are  irresistible.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Allnutt,Xhe.  prisoner,  a  boy 
aged  12,  was  convicted  of  poisoning  his  grandfather,  under  circumstances  in- 
dicative of  sane  contrivance  and  deliberation.  The  medical  evidence  entirely 
failed  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  or  ever  had  been  insane  in  a  legal  sense. 
The  remarks  made  by  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  (Rolfe,  B.)  are  of  some 
medico-legal  importance:  '  The  witnesses  called  for  the  defence  had  described 
the  prisoner  as  acting  from  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  they  had  made  other 
statements,  of  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide ;  but  he 
must  say  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  scanned  by 
juries  with  very  great  jealousy  and  suspicion,  because  it  might  tend  to  the  jus- 
tification of  every  crime  that  Avas  committed.  What  was  the  meaning  of  not 
being  able  to  resist  an  impulse  ?  Every  crime  was  committed  under  an  impulse, 
and  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  compel  persons  to  control  or  resist  these  im- 
pulses. If  it  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who  had  committed  a  crime, 
that  he  had  been  goaded  to  it  by  some  impulse  which  medical  men  might 
choose  to  say  he  could  not  control,  such  a  doctrine  Avould  be  fi-aught  with 
very  great  danger  to  society.'  Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning, 
there  are  hoAvever  cases  in  Avhich  the  force  of  circumstances  compels  a  Court  to 
adopt  practically  the  theory  of  homicidal  impulse,  as  the  following  case,  Reg.  v. 
Jordan  (Lewes  Summer  Ass.  1872)Avill  show.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
tlie  murder  of  a  child,  whose  throat  he  deliberately  cut.  There  was  no  motive ; 
he  had  previously  borne  an  excellent  character,  and  Avas  very  fond  of  children, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  mental  disorder  or  intellectual  insanity.  His  AA'if  e 
had  deserted  him  some  time  before,  and  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression. Martin,  B.,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Under  such  circumstances  it 
Avas  for  the  jury  to  consider  Avhether  it  Avould  be  safe  to  convict  the  prisoner 
of  murder.  When  such  impulses  came  upon  men,  according  to  the  medical 
evidence  they  Avere  unable  to  resist  them.  It  A\'ould  be  safe  in  such  a  case  to 
acquit  the  accused  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'  The  prisoner  Avas  acquitted  oa 
the  ground  of  insanity. 

Some  medical  men  think,  if  they  discover  anything  resembling  a  delusion  in 
the  mind  of  an  accused  person,  that  he  is  necessarily  irresponsible ;  but  the 
theory  of  the  laAV  as  laid  doAA'n  by  the  judges  in  M^Nmighten's  case  is,  that  not- 
Avithstanding  a  person  labours  imder  a  delusion,  if  he  commits  an  act  Avhich  he 
knows  to  be  contrary  to  laAV,  he  is  liable  to  pimishment  (ante,  p.  571).  Dr. 
Mayo  observes  that  the  very  case  Avhicli  elicited  this  axiS\Nev{Reg.Y.]\PNaugliten). 
proves  that  the  jDractice  is  jaot  in  accordance  Avith  theory  :  '  The  adequacy  of 
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M'NaiTghten  to  comprehend  the  criminal  nature  of  the  homicidal  act  for  which 
he  was  tried,  was  unquestionable,  yet  he  was  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
Avithout  the  smallest  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  exculpa- 
tory, although  they  had  been  distinctly  set  forth  as  not  complied  with  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- General.  The  prisoner  was  pronounced  to  be 
insane  by  several  medical  -witnesses,  and  on  this  evidence  the  learned  judge 
stopped  the  case,  and  directed  an  acquittal,  without  going  into  the  question 
whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  ignorant  of  the  illegal  nature  of  his  act. 
In  his  address  to  the  jury,  he  used  the  ambiguous  expression  of  a  knowledge 
of  " right  and  wrong  "  (not  "legal  and  illegal  ")  as  absent  in  M'Naughten's 
mind.'  ('  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  86.)  The  terms  'right  and  wrong,'  thus  used, 
are  certainly  vague  and  undefined.  If  that  which  is  legal  is  right,  and  that 
Avhich  is  illegal  is  wrong,  it  Avould  be  only  proper' to  discard  the  words,  '  of  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,'  and  place  the  question  before  the  jury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  answers  given  by  the  judges  in  jSPNcmgliteris  case,  namely, 
whether  the  prisoner  knew  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  that  it  was  ille- 
gal. The  test  of  responsibility  assumed  by  it  is  purely  theoretical,  and  such 
-that  it  cannot  be  strictly  carried  into  practice.  With  this  admission  it  appears 
to  me  imnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  metaphysical  discussions  regarding 
criminal  responsibility:  for  however  defectiA^e  the  rules, — if  the  practice  of  the 
law  be  in  any  one  case  in  conformity  with  that  which  has  been  advised  by 
writers  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  although  it  may  be  adverse 
-to  the  theory  on  Avhich  it  is  professedly  based,  this  is  all  with  which  we  have 
to  concern  ourselves: — the  principle  is  admitted.  The  great  defect  in  the 
English  law  is,  not  that  it  will  not  go  even  to  the  full  extent  of  exculpating  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  illegality,  and 
under  what  may  be  called  an  '  uncontrollable  impulse,'  or  an  impulse  which  his 
reason  was  not  siifficient  to  control,  but  the  uncertainty  of  its  application.  The 
cases  referred  to  show  that  an  acquittal  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is  on  some  oc- 
casions a  mere  matter  of  accident. 

The  following  cases  may  be  consulted  with  interest  in  reference  to  this 
subject: — Reg.  v.  Johnstone  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421)  ;  Reg.  v.  Ovenston 
(' Joiu-nal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  193) ;  and  Reg.  v.  Rrough,  Guildford 
Summer  Assizes,  1854  ('Journal  Psychological  Medicine,'  1854,  -p.  609).  In 
the  first  two  the  prisoners  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  although 
I  quite  agree  Avith  Dr.  Mayo  in  thinking  that  in  Johnstone's  case  there  Avas  not 
the  slightest  proof  of  insanity.  ('  Clinical  Facts,'  p.  208.)  The  reader  will 
find  other  cases  in  the  'Med.  Gaz.  '(vol.  43,  p.  255)  ;  and  Beg.  v.  Clarke, 
Norfolk  Lent  Assizes,  1851;  Reg.  v.  Monhhouse,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Dec. 
1849 ;  Reg.  v.  Arnold,  Aylesbury  Lent  Assizes,  1850  ;  and  Reg.  v.  Butter, 
Shrewsbury  Summer  Assizes,  1853  : — in  Mayo's '  Clinical  Facts,'  1847,  p.  193 ; 
■Croonian  Lectures,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1853  ;  also  '  Medical  Testimony,' 
1854  : — in  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  of  Dr.  F.  Winslow,  '  Lancet,'  June  1853, 
'  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421,  and  '  Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  609:— 
in  essays  on  '  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Reference  to  Eesponsibility,'  by  Mr. 
Knaggs,  1854  ;  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  on  '  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Eelation  to 
Criminal  Acts,'  1854;  and  by  Mr.  F.  Stephen,  on  '  The  Criminal  Eesponsibility 
-of  Madmen '  ('  Judicial  Papers,'  vol.  1,  p.  67) ;  also  his  '  Criminal  Law  of 
England,'  1853,  and  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  331. 
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CHAPTER  99. 

PUERPERAL     MANIA PTROMANIA KLEPTOMANIA — EROTOMANIA AIDOIOMANIA— . 

DIPSOMANIA RESPONSIBILITY    OF   DRUNKARDS — DELIRIUM     TREMENS SOMNAM- 
BULISM  THE   DEAF    AND    DUMB FEIGNED    DEAFNESS   AND   DUMBNESS. 

PUERPERAL    MANIA. 

Mania  may  present  itself  in  other  forms  than  those  hitherto  considered. 
Women  who  have  been  recently  delivered  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  in 
which  a  disposition  to  murder  their  offspring  is  the  most  marked  symptom> 
This  has  been  long  known  and  recognized  by  physicians  as  '  puerperal  mania.' 
The  disorder  seldom  attacks  a  woman  before  the  third  day, — often  not  for  a. 
fortnight,  and  in  some  instances  not  iintil  several  weeks  after  delivery.  Out 
of  ninety-two  cases,  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  observed  that  the  attack  occurred 
in  twenty-one,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  day.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.* 
Sept.  1,  1860,  p.  201.)  The  most  frequent  period  is  at  or  about  the  com- 
mencement  of  lactation,  and  between  that  and  the  cessation  of  the  uterine  dis- 
charges (lochia).  According  to  Esquirol,  it  is  generally  preceded  or  attended 
by  a  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk.  The  late  Dr.  Ashwell  remarked 
that  undue  lactation  might  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  mania,  imder  which  the 
murder  of  the  offspring  might  be  perpetrated.  ('  Diseases  of  Women,' p,  732. 
See  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Laceij,  Nottingham  Summer  Assizes,  1858.)  It  may 
also  come  on  after  forced  or  voluntaiy  weaning.  The  sijmptoms  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  mania  generally,  but  it  may  assume  any  of  the  other  forms 
of  insanity;  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  it  may  be  traced  to  hereditary 
tendency. 

According  to  Dr.  Burrows,  there  is  delirium,  with  a  childish  disposition  for 
harmless  mischief.  The  woman  is  gay  and  joyous,  laughing,  singing,  loqua^ 
cious,  inclined  to  talk  obscenely,  and  careless  of  everything  around.  She 
imagines  that  her  food  is  poisoned  ;  she  may  conceal  the  suspicion,  and  merely 
avoid  taking  what  is  offered  to  her.  She  can  recognize  persons  and  things ; 
and  can,  though  perhaps  she  will  not,  answer  dii-ect  questions.  Occasionally 
there  is  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  melancholia.  These  facts  are  of  some 
importance  in  reference  to  cases  of  alleged  child-miirder.  This  state  may  last 
a  f CAT  hours,  or  for  some  days  or  Aveeks.  The  murder  of  the  child  is  generally 
either  the  result  of  a  sudden  fit  of  delirium,  or  a  sudden  impulse,  Avith  a  full 
knoAvledge  of  the  Avickedness  and  illegality  of  the  act ;  so  that  the  legal  test 
of  responsibility  of  a  knoAvledge  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  applied  to  such 
cases,  except  on  the  assumption  that  insanity  already  exists  and  taints  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  Women  have  been  knoAvn  to  request  their 
attendants  to  remove  the  child,  but  have  afterAvards  taken  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  it.  Such  cases  are  commonly  distinguished  from  deliberate  child-^ 
murder  by  there  being  no  motive,  no  attempt  at  concealment,  nor  any  denial 
of  the  crime  on  detection.  Several  trials  involving  a  question  of  jDuerperaJ 
mania  have  been  decided,  generally  in  favour  of  insanity,  Avithin  the  last 
fcAV  years.  Among  these  is  that  of  Reg.  v.  Ryder  (C.C.C.  March  1856)» 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  motive  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  a- 
similar  kind.  The  mother  Avas  much  attached  to  the  child,  and  had  been  sing- 
ing and  playing  Avith  it  on  the  morning  of  its  death.  She  destroyed  the  child 
by  placing  it  in  a  pan  of  water  in  her  bedroom.  The  medical  evidence  proved 
that  she  had  been  delivered  about  a  fortnight  previously — that  she  had  had 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  that  she  had  probably  committed  this  act  Avhile  in  a- 
state  of  delirium.     She  Avas  acquitted  on  the  ground  of.  insanity  :  and  Erle^ 
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J.,  remarked  that  it  was  evidently  a  case  in  whicli  the  insanity  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  prisoner  might  be  restored  to  her  friends  on  a  representation 
being  made  in  the  proper  quarter.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  women  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  they  even  make  every  effort  to  resist  it,  but 
they  are  unable  to  control  their  actions  like  persons  in  a  normal  state.  (See  a 
paper  on  '  Eclampsia  Parturientium,'  by  Dr.  Seydel,  Casper's  '  Viertelj.'  1848, 
2,  p.  317.) 

For  an  able  analysis  of  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Eeid,  see 
'  Joiu-nal  of  Psychological  Medicine '  for  1848,  pp.  128,  284. 

Women  in  the  pregnant  state  have  been  knoAvn  to  perpetrate  murder  ap- 
parently from  some  sudden  perversion  of  their  moral  feelings :  there  has  been 
probably  latent  intellectual  disturbance,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice 
of  friends.  There  is  a  great  sympathy  between  the  uterine  organs  and  the 
brain,  which  may  account  for  such  cases  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  irresponsi- 
bility on  the  ground  of  insanity  has  been  admitted  in  this  country  under  these 
circtimstances.  (See  case,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  1,  374;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1859,  2,  334.)  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  he  has  known  pregnancy 
to  excite  a  disposition  to  steal.  A  woman  Avho  had  previously  boi-ne  a  good 
character  stole  during  her  pregnancy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  tribunal  before 
Avhich  she  Avas  charged  entertaining  some  doubts  respecting  this  criminal  act, 
required  M.  de  Boismont  to  report  on  her  case.  He  drew  a  conclusion  favour- 
able to  the  accused,  and  she  was  discharged.  Without  exaggerating  the  in- 
fluence of  this  physiological  state,  it  should  be  always  taken  into  consideration. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  462.) 

PYROMANIA. 

Pro}^ensity  to  incendiarism. — This  is  described  as  a  variety  of  monomania 
in  which  there  is  a  morbid  disposition  of  mind  leading  to  impulsive  acts  of 
incendiarism  without  any  motive.  It  is  a  condition  not  specially  recognized 
by  English  jurists  or  in  English  Courts  of  Law.  We  are  informed  by  the 
advocates  of  its  independent  existence,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
or  from  delusive  reasoning,  but  most  commonly  the  latter.  It  has  been  said 
to  occur  in  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  disordered  menstriiation.  The  case  of  Jonathan  Martin  has  been  fre- 
quently quoted  as  an  instance  of  pyromania.  He  had,  however,  merely  a 
delusion  that  he  was  deputed  by  God  to  burn  down  the  Cathedral  of  York,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  heresies  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Church. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  insanity ;  he  had  been  already  twice  confined  in 
an  asylum.  Nevertheless,  as  the  late  Baron  Alderson  (who  was  counsel  for 
the  prosecution)  remarked,  the  act  was  perpetrated  with  much  method.  It 
seems  that  Martin  remained  behind  after  the  afternoon  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  when  left  alone  he  went  up  into  the  belfry,  cut  off  about  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  in  length  of  the  prayer-bell  rope,  which,  being  usually  rung  from 
below,  had  been  drawn  up  and  coiled  up  to  that  length  there.  With  this 
rope  he  succeeded  in  knotting  a  sort  of  ladder,  and  throwing  it  over  the  iron 
gates  of  the  choir,  he  climbed  over  by  means  of  the  knots.  Being  in  the 
choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  his  razor,  lighted  a  candle  which  he 
had  iDrought,  collected  the  prayer-books,  and  set  fire  to  the  j)aper,  close  to 
the  carved  Avork  at  the  Archbishop's  throne,  in  two  piles.  He  then  cut  away 
a  silk  curtain,  gold  fringe,  &c.,  ivhich  he  stole;  and  getting  back  by  his  rope- 
ladder  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  he  escaped  through  a  window  on  the 
north  side, — the  most  unfrequented  part.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
pair  of  pincers,  by  which  he  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  his 
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Tope-laclder  to  the  ground.  A  sane  criminal  could  hardly  have  devised  a, 
"better  method  of  perpetrating  the  act,  or  of  escaping  after  its  perpetration. 
The  defence,  as  in  most  of  these  cases,  was  insanity  at  the  time  of  perpetrating 
the  act,  and  not  specially  Pyromania. 

This  so-called  mania  is  said  to  be  not  nncommon  in  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  about  the  age  of  ptiberty.  Assuming  that  a  morbid  impulse  of  the 
kind  may  exist,  it  should  be  cautiously  received  as  an  exculpatory  plea,  since 
otherwise  it  might  be  easily  converted  into  a  means  for  Avithdrawing  real 
criminals  from  all  legal  control.  I  would  here  especially  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  an  essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin, 
in  which  he  denies,  with  great  probability,  the  existence  of  such  a  propensity 
as  having  any  connection  with  insanity.  He  believes  that  incendiarism,  per- 
petrated either  with  or  without  motive,  is  always  a  criminal  act ;  and  imless 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind,  it  should  always  be  punished  as 
a  crime.  (DenkwLtrdigkeiten  zur  '  Med.  Stat.'  Berlin,  184G,  p.  255  ;  see  also 
Ms  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1853,  1,  p.  34.)  A  defence  of  this  kind  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  English  law,  but  only  in  those  instances  in  which  there  was  strong 
Teason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  intellectual  aberration.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12, 
-p.  80.)  In  one  case  (Beg.  v.  White,  Wilts  Summer  Ass.  184G)  the  prisoner 
was  convicted,  on  the  principle  that,  although  of  weak  intellect,  she  had 
xeason  enoush  to  know  right  from  wrong.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  357  ; 
1834,  2,  94.') 

Among  several  important  trials  in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  has  been  urged 
in  defence  in  cases  of  arson  is  that  of  James  Gibson,  tried  before  the  High 
-Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  23,  1844,  and  of  Avhich  a  full  report 
will  be  found  in  vol.  4  of  Brown's  '  Reports  of  Cases  before  the  High  Court,' 
1845,  p.  232.  The  prisoner  Avas  charged  Avith  setting  fire  to  certain  premises, 
and  the  defence  chiefly  rested  upon  the  allegation,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  Avhich  rendered  him  irresponsible  for  the  act.  Medical  evidence  Avas 
adduced  in  support  of  this  proposition,  btit  it  failed  to  shoAV  that  the  insanity, 
if  it  really  existed,  had  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  accused  legally 
irresponsible ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  circumstances  on  Avhich 
the  medical  Avitnesses  relied  as  proofs  of  insanity,  had  manifested  themseh^es 
until  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  with  Avhich  he  was  charged.  The 
prisoner  Avas  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transpoitation  for  fourteen  years. 
There  Avas  nothing  in  this  case  to  justify  a  remission  of  the  usual  pimishment 
assigned  to  arson.  Although  it  is  here  noticed  under  the  section  of  '  Pyro- 
mania,' yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  defence  turned  rather  upon  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  general  insanity  than  upon  that  form  of  it  in  Avhich  the  insanity  is 
supposed  to  be  attended  Avith  a  propensity  to  incendiarism.  The  late  Lord 
Justice- Clerk  Hope  directed  the  jury  to  deal  with  the  case  according  to  the 
vieAvs  laid  doAvn  by  the  Judges  of  England,  and  elsewhere  quoted  (a??ie,  p.  571). 
He  considered  that  the  insanity  to  be  proved  as  a  ground  of  exemption  must 
te  total — i.e.  '  the  disorder  must  amount  to  an  absolute  alienation  of  reason, 
.  .  .  No  such  principle  is  recognized  in  law  as  that  a  man,  alloAving  a  fancy 
or  morbid  feeling  to  get  possession  of  his  mind  and  temper,  although  it  clis 
iurhs  reason  while  it  does  not  overthrow  it,  will  escape  punishment,  because, 
instead  of  resisting  the  temptations  of  such  ill-regulated,  morbid,  distempered, 
^and  xmgovernable  feelings  and  prejudices  (Avhether  called  delusions  or  not), 
lie  gives  Avay  to  them  and  indulges  in  their  gratification  and  satisfaction.' 
These  remarks,  it  Avill  be  seen,  apply  to  the  plea  of  insanity  in  general ;  and 
this  learned  judge  further  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  knoAvledge  of  right  and 
Avrong  :  '  A  man  must  believe,  not  that  the  crime  is  AATong  in  the  abstract  (for 
most  madmen  do  admit  murder  to  be  Avrong  and  punishable  in  the  abstract), 
"but  that  the  lycirticular  act,  committed  imder  the  influence  of  the  motive  which 
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seems  to  have  prompted  it,  was  not  an  offence  against  the  law.  One  may 
know  that  in  the  abstract  the  act  is  punishable,  and  yet  believe  that  his  par- 
ticular act  is  not  in  law  a  crime  and  not  pimishable.'  From  these  extracts  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  criminal  cases,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  England. 

In  Reg.  v.  Elderfield  f  Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  1844)  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  arson ;  and  Gurney,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  not  whether 
the  prisoner  had  a  weak  or  silly  mind,  but  whether  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act  he  Avas  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and  to 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  In  another  case  {Reg.  v.  Watts,  Norwich 
Winter  Ass.  1844)  the  plea  was  negatived  under  the  direction  of  the  judge. 
On  a  more  recent  occasion  {Reg.  v.  Roberts,  Maidstone  Winter  Assizes,  1860), 
Baron  BramAvell  put  the  question  of  responsibility  for  arson  in  a  still  stronger 
light.  Addressing  the  prisoner,  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  he  said  :  '  That  you 
are  of  unsound  mind  I  believe,  but  that  is  no  reason  wdiy  you  should  not  be 
punished.  I  address  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  I  pass  upon  you  the 
sentence  which  I  am  about  to  pronounce,  not  so  much  to  your  understanding 
as  to  those  around  who  hear  me,  and  to  those  wdiose  duty  it  is  to  notice  them. 
The  law  makes  unsoundness  of  mind  no  excuse  for  offences,  except  it  were 
such  that  you  did  not  at  the  same  time  know  the  nature  of  what  you  were 
doing,  and  that  it  was  wrong  and  unlawful.  JSTo  doubt  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  persons  of  unsound  mind  should  become  by  that  affliction  less  under  the 
influence  of  moral  restraints  and  of  the  restraints  of  laAv  ;  but  it  would  be  sad 
indeed  for  the  public  if,  Avhen  those  restraints  are  weakened,  the  j^rotection 
of  the  law  Avere  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  extension  of  impunity  to  crime.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  more  necessary  to  punish  a  madman  than  a  sane 
man,  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  public  is  concerned.  I  feel  bound  to 
sentence  you  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  you  were  sane.' 

KLEPTOMANIA. 

Propensity  for  thieving. — This  term  has  been  applied  by  Marc  to  that  form 
of  monomania  which  is  said  to  manifest  itself  by  a  propensity  to  acts  of  theft. 
It  is  alleged  by  him  and  others  that  this  propensity  has  often  shown  itself  in 
females  laboiu'ing  under  disordered  menstruation,  or  among  those  who  were 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy — the  motive  being  a  mere  wish  of  possession. 
Pregnancy,  according  to  him,  should  be  a  good  exculpatory  plea  Avlien  a  well- 
educated  woman,  of  strictly  moral  conduct,  steals  some  unimportant  article  of 
no  value  compared  with  her  worldly  means  and  position  in  society.  There 
are  several  instances  on  record  showing  that  well-educated  persons  moving  in 
a  respectable  sphere  of  society  have  been  guilty  of  petty  acts  of  theft.  The 
articles  taken  have  been  valueless  compared  with  their  means.  Instances  of 
this  kind  have  been  brought  before  our  Police-courts,  and  a  motiveless  im- 
pulse to  theft  has  been  occasionally  pleaded ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing facts  have  been  clearly  established  by  evidence  : — 1.  A  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  the  act  and  of  its  illegality.  2.  The  article,  though  of  trifling  value, 
lias  still  been  of  some  use  to  the  person, — thus  women  have  stolen  articles 
either  adapted  to  female  use,  or  on  which  money  could  be  raised.  3.  There 
have  been  art  and  precaution  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  theft ;  and  4, 
either  a  denial  of  the  act  when  detected,  or  some  evasive  excuse.  When  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  are  proved,  either  the  parties  should  be  made  respon- 
sible, or  theft  should  be  openly  tolerated.  The  evidence  of  a  disordered  state 
of  mind  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  every 
morally  depraved  person  might  bring  forward  a  plea  of  insanity  for  any  crime 
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or  offence.  (See  case,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  435.)  In  a  case  wliicli  came 
before  a  London  Police-conrt  in  June  1865,  a  respectable  woman  was  charged 
■with  stealing  meat  from  a  butcher's  shop.  It  was  alleged  in  defence  that  she 
had  committed  the  theft  while  in  a  state  of  imconsciousness,  although  she  had 
denied  possession  of  the  stolen  article  and  had  endeavom-ed  to  conceal  it  when 
charged  with  stealing.  A  plea  of  insanity  might  have  led  to  her  committal 
for  trial ;  but  the  solicitor  who  appeared  for  the  defence  then  said  it  was  not 
exactly  insanity  but  '  mental  weakness '  under  which  she  laboured,  and  this 
affected  her  actions.  She  Avas  fined  for  the  theft,  which  had  all  the  usual 
characters  of  sanity  about  it. 

"When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in  respect  to  other  cases  of  stealing,  the 
rule  appears  to  be  (per  Tindal,  C.  J.),  that  there  should  be  proof  that  the  pri- 
soner was  incompetent  to  know  that  the  particular  act  in  question  Avas  a  "wi'ong 
one.  {S^g-  V.  Vaughan,  Monmouth  Summer  Ass.  1844.)  In  one  instance 
an  acquittal  took  place  apparently  on  the  ground  of  insanity  (kleptomania) 
from  amenorrhoea.  (Carlisle  Summer  Assizes,  1845,  Beg.  v.  Shepherd  \ 
Cormack's  'Edin.  Jour.' August  1845,  p.  632.)  See  cases  by  Dr.  Liman, 
Casper's 'Viertelj.' 1865,  1,  298. 

EROTOMANIA.       AIDOIOMANIA. 

Erotomania  has  been  described  by  M.  Esquirol  as  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain  leading  to  mental  disorder,  in  which  amorous  ideas  are  as  predominant 
and  as  uncontrollable  as  religioiis  ideas  in  some  cases  of  religious  melancholia. 
It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  in  his  opinion  it  differs  fi'om  nymphomania  and 
satyriasis  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  primary  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  from  disease.  In  nymphomania,  however,  the  female 
sexual  organs,  and  in  satyi'iasis  the  male  sexual  organs,  are  at  fault.  These 
two  mental  conditions  he  regards  as  depending  on  morbid  states  of  the  sexual 
organs.  Dr.  Marc'-has  suggested  that  the  tevmaidoiomania  (from  otSoToi', puden- 
dum) is  more  appropriate;  it  signifies  furor  genitalis,  and  includes  both  nym- 
phomania and  satyriasis.     ('  De  la  Folie,'  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  sympathy  betAveen  the  genital  organs  and  the 
brain,  mania  may  sometimes  shoAV  itself  by  excessive  sexual  desires  leading  to 
attempts  by  one  on  the  other  sex.  When  the  disorder  of  the  mind  is  established 
from  the  general  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  person,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  and  admitting  such  cases ;  but  Avhen,  on  a  charge  of  rape,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  assailant  laboured  under  aidoiomania,  and  was  unable  to  con- 
trol his  desires,  it  then  becomes  a  serious  question  how  far  such  a  defence  is 
medically,  morally,  and  legally  admissible.  When  it  is  alleged  that  a  man 
charged  with  this  crime  Avas  led  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  that  he  had 
no^j  the  power  to  control  himself,  it  Avill  devolve  upon  him  to  satisfy  a  jury  on 
this  point.  This  is  the  very  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  such  a  defence. 
Excessive  amorous  propensities  may  exist  in  sane  and  responsible  persons, 
and  if  unresisted  by  due  moral  control,  they  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  de- 
scribed as  irresistible ;  but  this  Avill  hardly  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law  that  a 
man  could  not  help  perpetrating  a  rape,  Avhen  time  and  circumstances  were  espe- 
cially favourable  for  such  an  assault  on  a  Avoman.  The  sane  ravisher  will 
generally  seek  his  opportunity — the  real  maniac  Avill  attack  any  AVoman  openly 
and  indiscriminately. 

Such  a  defence  is  rarely  set  up  in  a  case  of  rape,  for  the  reason  no  doubt 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  Avould  be  adverse  to  it.  I  have  met  Avith 
only  one  instance  in  Avhich  insanity  has  been  pleaded  for  a  criminal  assault  on 
aAVoman;  it  Avas  tried  at  GlasgoAv  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1862.  The 
crime  Avas  committed  on  Wednesday  the  12th  of  November.  On  the  folloAving 
day,  in  his  examination  before  the  Sheriff- substitute,  the  accused,  a  married 
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man,  set.  40,  appeared 'to  be  calm  and  collected  and  nowise  different  from  other 
men.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  transaction  was,  that  he  thought  he  Avas  under 
the  influence  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  he  wouldlose  his  life  if  he  did  not  have 
connection  Avith  the  prosecutrix.  They  had  a  struggle  together,  and  then  he 
committed  the  act.  His  mother  proved  that  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  an 
epileptic  character,  which  left  him  in  a  stupid  state  and  scarcely  conscious  of 
his  actions ;  he  Avas  also  subject  to  delusions.  It  appeared  that  a  fcAv  days 
before  the  commission  of  the  crime  he  had  had  several  seizures  of  more  than 
usual  violence,  and  it  Avas  suggested  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  he  Avas  under 
the  influence  of  some  of  his  delusions.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  not 
guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Feb.  1863,  p. 
772.)  Admitting  that  some  degree  of  insanity  occurring  at  intervals  existed 
in  this  man,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  manifested  itself  by  forcible 
intercourse  Avith  a  woman  who  was  alone  and  unprotected  !  The  act  Avas  per- 
j)etrated  with  a  proper  attention  to  opportunity,  and  under  the  same  animal 
impulse  as  would  have  been  manifested  by  a  person  not  subject  to  epileptic 
fits.  There  Avas  no  proof  that  his  insanity  had  shown  itself  on  previoiTS  occa- 
sions in  a  sexual  shape,  or  that  it  had  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  him 
more  ignorant  than  other  ravishers,  of  the  criminality  of  the  act. 

.     '  DIPSOMANIA.       DRUNKENNESS. 

Civil  responsibility  of  drunJcards. — This  state,  which  is  called  in  laAV  frenzy 
or  '  dementia  affectata,^  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  form  of  insanity.  Jurists 
and  legislators  have  differed  widely  respecting  the  degree  to  AAdiich  drunkards 
should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts.  When  the  mind  of  a  man  is  com- 
pletely Aveakened  by  habitual  drunkenness,  the  laAV  infers  irresponsibility, 
unless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  person  Avas  at  the  time  of  the  act,  Avhether  of 
a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature,  endowed  Avith  full  consciousness  and  reason,  to 
know  its  good  or  evil  tendency.  Any  deed  or  agreement  made  by  a  party  AA^hen 
drunk  is  not  invalidated  by  our  laAV,  except  in  a  case  in  Avhich  the  intoxica- 
tion has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  consciousness  of  Avhat  he  is 
doing ;  and  a  Court  of  Equity  Avill  not  interfere  in  other  cases,  imless  the 
drunkenness  was  the  result  of  collusion  by  others  for  the  purposes  of  fr-aud. 
When  the  drunkenness  has  occasioned  a  temporary  loss  of  the  reasoning  poAvers, 
the  person  is  incapable  of  giving  a  valid  consent,  and  therefore  cannot  enter 
into  a  contract  or  agreement ;  for  this  implies  aggregaiio  ?nentium,  i.e.  a  mutual 
assent  of  the  parties.  In  Hwnfrey  v.  Maybury  (Q.  B.  July  1857),  an  action 
by  plaintiff"  for  Avork  and  laboiu-,  the  evidence  went  to  shoAV  that  defendant 
had  caused  the  plaintiff"  while  drunk  to  sign  a  letter  Avhich  Avas  pleaded  as  a 
set-off".  The  jury  Avere  directed  to  consider  Avhether  the  plaintiff"  had  signed 
it  Avhen  so  drunk  that  he  had  no  contracting  or  disposing  Avill.  The  jury  found- 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff".  Partial 
drunkenness,  therefore,  provided  the  person  kncAV  Avhat  he  Avas  about,  does  not 
vitiate  a  contract  or  agreement  into  which  he  may  have  entered.  Thus  the 
law  appears  to  define  two  states  in  drunkenness  : — one  in  which  it  has  pro- 
ceeded to  but  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is  still  a  poAver  of 
rational  consent ;  another  in  which  it  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  person  has- 
no  consciousness  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  can  give  no  rational  consent. 
The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  last  state  Avould  render  all  the  civil  acts  of 
a  person  void.  A  confession  made  by  a  man  Avhile  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
is  legally  admissible  as  evidence  against  him  and  others,  provided  it  be  corro- 
borated by  circumstances.  In  a  case  tried  a  fcAV  years  since  the  prisoner  con- 
fessed, while  drunk,  that  he  had  committed  a  robbery  and  murder  which  had 
taken  place  some  time  before,  but  of  which  he  had  not  been  suspected.     He 
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"mentioned  a  spot  where  the  property  of  the  murdered  person  had  been  con- 
cealed by  him,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  pro- 
perty was  found  as  he  had  described  it,  and  the  case  was  clearly  brought  home 
to  him,  chiefly  by  collateral  evidence  from  his  own  confession.  He  was  con- 
victed. In  a  case  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  October  1849,  a  man 
pleaded  his  drunkenness  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  as  a  defence  to  a 
charge  of  bigamy.  There  Avas  some  evidence  to  show  that  he  Was  partly  in- 
toxicated Avhen  the  ceremony  was  performed  ;  it  was  proved,  however,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  and  he  was  convicted.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  762.) 

Criminal  responsibility  of  chmnl-ards. — When  homicide  is  committed  by  a 
man  in  a  state  of  drimJcenness,  this  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  crime.  If 
voluntarily  induced,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  it  is  not  admitted  as  a  ground 
of  irresponsibility,  even  although  the  party  might  not  have  contemplated  the 
crime  when  sober.  {Reg-  v.  Beeves,  Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1844.)  Thus  it 
appears  that  when  the  state  of  drunkenness  is  such  that  any  civil  act  would  be 
void,  a  person  may  still  be  held  legally  responsible  for  a  crime  like  murder. 
Some  judges  have  admitted  a  plea  of  exculpation  when  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  a  state  of  frenzy  arising  from  habitual  drunhenness  ;  but  even  this  is 
not  general.  The  question  whether  the  person  was  or  was  not  drunk  at  the 
time  of  committing  a  crime  may  be,  however,  occasionally  of  some  importance. 
It  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  although  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  any 
crime  whatever,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
question  of  intention.  A  person  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
form  any  intention  at  all,  and  yet  he  may  be  guilty  of  very  great  violence.  {Reg. 
V.  Cruse,  8  C.  &  P.  p.  547.)  If  the  drunkenness  has  produced  a  diseased  state 
of  the  mind,  then  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  by  the  person  might  admit  of  ex- 
culpation on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  the  want  of  sane  consciousness  at 
the  time  of  the  act :  but  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  in  such  cases  the  existence 
of  actual  disease  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  the  person  irresponsible 
in  a  legal  sense.  When  it  is  a  question  whether  the  accused  was  actuated  by 
malice  or  not,  a  jury  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  required  to  take  the 
fact  of  drunkenness  into  their  consideration,  and  this  may  have  some  influence 
upon  their  verdict.  While,  then,  drunkenness  does  not  furnish  any  excuse  for 
a  crime,  it  may  become  material  with  reference  to  the  intent  with  which  an  act 
has  been  perpetrated.  ('  Law  Times,'  Sept.  27,  1845,  p.  542.)  It  is  obvious 
that  if  drunkenness  were  to  be  readily  admitted  as  a  defence,  three-fourths  of 
the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  would  go  unpunished. 

In  cases  in  which  the  head  has  sustained  any  physical  injuiy,  as  among 
soldiers  and  sailors,  drunkenness  even  when  existing  to  a  slight  extent,  pro- 
duces sometimes  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  leaving  the  mind  clear  when  the 
drunken  fit  is  over.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  this  state  and  or- 
dinary drunkenness,  although  juries  occasionally  show  by  their  verdicts  that 
some  difference  ought  to  be  made.     (See  cases  in  Alison,  p.  653.) 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  a  common  effect  of  drunkenness,  and  may 
lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Marc  relates  a  case  where  two  fi-iends 
being  intoxicated,  the  one  killed  the  other  under  an  illusion  that  he  Avas  an 
evil  spirit.  The  drunkenness  of  the  accused  was  held  to  have  been  voluntary, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  Avith  hard  labour.  A  case 
of  this  description  {Reg.  v.  Patteson)  AA^as  tried  at  the  Norfolk  Lent  Assizes, 
1840.  A  man  Avhile  intoxicated  killed  his  friend,  Avho  Avas  also  intoxicated, 
under  the  illusion  that  he  Avas  some  other  person  Avho  had  come  to  attack  him. 
It  is  reported  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  Avas  made  to  rest  ujoon  the  fact, 
Tvhether,  had  he  been  sober,  he  Avould  have  perpetrated  the  act  imder  a  similar 
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illusion  !  As  lie  had  voluntarily  brought  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication^, 
this  was  no  justification  :  he  Avas  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  two  months'  imprisonment. 

The  proof  of  drunkenness  may  fail,  but  still,  if  the  party  charged  with  the 
death  acted  under  an  illusion,  he  will  be  acquitted.  In  Keg.  v.  Price  (Maid- 
stone Summer  Ass.  1846),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  deceased,  was  going  home  at  night,  having  been  previously 
in  company  with  deceased  at  a  public-house.  According  to  the  prisoner's  state- 
ment, a  man  sprang  upon  him  from  the  hedge  by  the  roadside,  and  demanded 
his  money  and  his  watch,  or  else  he  said  he  would  have  his  life  :  the  prisoner 
closed  Avith  and  beat  him  severely,  inflicting  such  injuries  that  he  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  supposed  robber  turned  out  to  be  his  friend,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  rob  the  prisoner  jokingly:  the  result, 
however,  was  that  the  attempt  had  ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The  prisoner 
throughout  told  the  same  story,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  it  was  untrue.  Coltman,  J.,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses,  said  it  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  prisoner  had 
acted  under  an  impression  that  he  was  protecting  his  ovm.  life  from  the  attack 
of  a  robber,  and  under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  be  held  to  be  criminally 
responsible.  The  jury  accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the 
prisoner  was  discharged. 

Intoxication  is  simply  poisoning  by  alcohol,  a  light  form  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of 
persons  for  acts  perpetrated  Avhile  they  are  under  the  influence  of  other  nar- 
cotics of  a  more  powerful  kind.  Thus  a  person  may  have  lost  his  self-control 
fi'om  the  effects  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations — Indian  hemp,  datura, 
chloroform,  or  substances  of  the  like  nature.  If  we  except  Indian  hemp  (bhang 
or  gunja)  and  datura  (in  which  muscular  power  may  be  excited),  the  general 
effect  of  other  narcotics  is  to  produce  only  a  short  stage  of  excitement,  which 
is  speedily  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  muscular  weakness.  As  a  re- 
sult of  taking  any  of  these  drugs,  a  man  may  have  hallucinations  or  illusions, 
and  in  this  state  commit  murder  like  an  insane  person,  who  may  fancy  that  he 
sees  a  hideous  spectre  or  the  devil  before  him.  Dr.  Chevers,  in  his  '  Medical 
Jurisprudence  for  India,'  describes  several  instances  in  which  murders  have 
been  perpetrated  by  persons  who  had  taken  preparations  of  hemp  (op.  cit.  pp.. 
541  et  seq.).  The  legal  test  of  irresponsibility  for  such  acts  he  states  as  fol- 
lows : — '  No  person  can  be  acquitted  unless  it  can  be  proved  that,  by  reason  o£ 
unsovmdness  of  mind  not  wilfully  caused  by  himself,  he  was  unconscious,  and 
incapable  of  knowing,  in  doing  the  act,  that  he  was  doing  an  act  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  the  land'  (p.  566).  Persons  who  voluntarily  place  themselves  in. 
svich  a  condition  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  self-control  are  therefore  held  respon- 
sible :  and  whether  the  drug  be  alcohol,  opium,  or  Indian  hemp  is  immaterial- 
Cases  involving  a  question  of  this  kind  are  not  very  common  in  England.  At 
the  Chelmsford  Autumn  Assizes,  1861  {Beg.  v.  Weaver),  a  woman  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  child  by  strangulation.  It  appeared  that  this  woman  had 
perpetrated  the  act  without  any  obviou.s  motive,  and  it  was  proved  that  at  the 
time  she  was  in  a  half-stupefied  or  iinconscious  state.  She  was  in  the  constant 
practice  of  taking  laudanum,  and  she  had  taken  a  large  dose  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  the  child  was  destroyed.  It  was  suggested  in  defence  that 
she  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  be  responsible,  but  the  jury  convicted 
her  of  the  murder.  Unless  there  is  proof  of  confirmed  disease  of  the  brain  as 
a  result  of  the  practice,  a  person  committing  a  crime  while  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  voluntarily  taken,  w  ill  no  doubt  be  held  as  responsible  for  the  results 
as  if  he  were  sane. 

Restraint.     Interdiction. — Dninlenness,  even  when  habitual,  is  not  a  sixf- 
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ficient  ground  for  the  imposition  of  restraint  or  interdiction  in  the  English  law. 
Thus,  on  a  Commission  in  November  1836  (A'e  Holdeii)^  a  jury  returned  that 
the  party  was  of  weak  mind  and  given  to  habits  of  drunkenness,  but  that  he' 
was  not  of  unsound  mind.  On  application,  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to 
interfere.     This  part  of  our  law  requires  revision. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Arrastt'ong  (Queen's  Bench,  February  1858)  presents 
some  features  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  alleged  mental  unsoundness  of 
drunkards.  The  defendant,  a  lady  a?t.  58,  had  been  declared  of  unsound 
mind  by  a  Commission  in  August  1857.  In  September  she  escaped,  and 
went  to  France :  she  returned  to  this  country  in  January  1858,  and  en- 
deavoured to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  unsoiindness  by  these  proceedings.  It 
appeared  that  her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  will  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  her  monthly  by  trustees.  The  evidence  at 
the  trial  shoAved  that  she  was  ill-educated,  ignorant,  and  naturally  of  weak 
mind,  amounting,  according  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  to  imbecility.  For 
about  ten  years  she  had  given  way  to  habits  of  excessive  drinking,  and  these 
habits,  according  to  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  had  still  further  weakened  her 
intellect.  She  had  been  confined  four  times  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  her 
tmsoundness  of  mind  had  been  certified  by  Drs.  Arnott,  Conolly,  Forbes 
Winslow,  and  others. 

On  the  part  of  defendant  it  was  contended  that  her  mind  was  sound,  except 
when  she  gave  Avay  to  drunkenness,  and  that  by  the  cessation  of  this  habit  she 
would  be  perfectly  sane  and  competent  to  manage  herself  and  property : — 
further,  that  a  mere  drunkard  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  civil  rights,  unless  it  was  proved  that  his  mind  had  become  permanently 
•disturbed  by  his  vicious  habits,  and  this  it  was  contended  had  not  been  proved 
of  the  defendant.  Dr.  Conolly,  however,  testified  that,  although  she  Avas  a  year 
under  his  supervision  Avithout  any  access  to  drink,  her  mind  AA^as  still  unsound. 
It  appeared  also  that  she  had  no  control  over  herself  in  this  respect :  for  Avhen 
she  escaped  to  France  it  Avas  proved  that  she  still  drank  brandy  to  excess,  and 
for  a  month  was  drunk  almost  daily.  Drs.  Monro,  Baly,  Wood,  and  myself 
saAv  this  lady  on  several  occasions  previous  to  the  trial,  for  the  pui'pose  of 
testing  her  state  of  mind.  We  found  her  Aveak-minded,  evasive,  untruthful ; 
and  although  sober  at  the  time  of  our  visits,  it  AA'"as  clear  from  her  admissions 
that  she  still  drank  Avine  and  spirits  in  excess.  She  denied  that  she  had  ever 
been  insane ;  and  admitted  that,  although  she  had  hoarded  3,200/.  in  sixteen 
months,  she  had  not  paid  her  tradesmen's  bills,  and  had  incurred  a  large  debt 
at  an  hotel  for  Avhich  an  action  had  been  brought  against  her  husband.  She 
refused  to  give  a,ny  account  of  the  disposal  of  her  money,  or  to  furnish  any 
explanation  in  reference  to  the  large  sum  accumulated. 

Having  heard  at  the  trial  the  evidence  respecting  her  imsoundness  previous 
to  the  inqiiisition,  and  having  remarked  an  entire  absence  of  proof  that  this 
had  been  removed  Avhen  she  Avas  left  to  her  OAvn  control,  Drs.  Monro,  Baly, 
and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  original  Aveakness  of  intellect, 
aggraA'-ated  by  habits  of  drinking,  she  Avas  still  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  herself  or  her  property.  Upon  this  declaration  no  Avitnesses 
Avere  called  for  the  defence  ;  and  the  jury,  Avho  had  an  interview  Avith  the  lady, 
returned  a  verdict  that  she  Avas  of  unsound  mind, — tA\'o  out  of  the  tAvelve 
stating  that  her  miad  Avas  sound,  but  that  she  Avas  incompetent  to  manage  her 
affairs  on  account  of  her  habitual  drunkenness.  These  two  jurors  therefore 
considered  that  she  was  a  dipsomaniac.  If  this  vieAV  Avere  correct,  she  ought 
to  have  been  discharged,  as  such  persons  are  not  subject  to  restraint  or  inter- 
diction by  the  English  laAv.  There  Avas  no  evidence,  hoAvever,  to  shoAv  that 
she  had  recovered,  Avhile  there  Avas  evidence  that  abstinence  from  drink  at  a 
former  period  had  not  led  to  her  recovery.     These  dissentients  must  have 
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based  tlieir  opinion  on  their  own  personal  judgment  of  her  condition  after  a 
short  interview. 

An  excessive  indulgence  in  habits  of  drinking  does  not  necessarily  derange 
the  mind,  but  it  practically  renders  a  person  unfit  for  the  control  of  himself 
and  the  management  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  and  of  those  dependent  on  them 
if  the  law  interfered,  and  placed  them  under  the  same  restraint  as  those  whose 
minds  had  been  actually  rendered  unsound  by  tliis  pernicious  habit.  For  a 
case  of  dipsomania  as  observed  by  Dr.  Limaii,  of  Berlin,  see  Casper's 'Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1865,  1,  168. 

DELIEIUM  TREMENS. 

This  is  a  disordered  state  of  mind  which  proceeds  from  an  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Habitual  drunkenness  appears  to  be  the  j)redisposing,  while 
abstinence  from  drink  is  the  immediately  exciting,  cause.  Thus,  the  disorder 
frequently  does  not  shoAV  itself  until  the  accustomed  stimulus  has  been  with- 
drawn for  a  certain  period.  It  commences  with  tremors  of  the  hands,  by 
which  it  is  known  from  ordinary  delirium,  and  restlessness ;  and  the  individual 
is  subject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  sometimes  of  a  horrible  kind,  re- 
ferring to  past  occupations  or  events.  The  patients  are  often  violent,  and 
23rone  to  commit  suicide  or  murder — more  commonly  the  former ;  hence  they 
require  close  watching.  Persons  labouring  under  this  disorder  are  incompetent 
to  the  performance  of  any  civil  act,  imless  the  mind  should  clear  up  before 
death ;  they  are  not  responsible  for  criminal  acts  committed  while  they  are 
labouring  under  an  attack.  Acquittals  have  even  taken  place  on  charges  of 
murder,  when  there  was  deliberation  as  well  as  an  apparent  motive  for  the  act. 
Thus  then,  although  this  disorder  may  have  been  voluntarily  brought  on  by 
habitual  drunkenness,  the  law  admits  it  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  irresponsibility, 
while  in  a  case  of  confirmed  drunkenness  it  rejects  the  plea.  In  delirium 
tremens  there  is  a  formed  disease  of  the  brain,  while  voluntary  drunkenness 
merely  prodiices  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its  functions.  A  trial  has  taken 
place  in  which  the  evidence  showed  that  homicide  had  been  committed  by 
the  accused  while  labouring  under  an  attack.  {Reg.  v.  Simpson,  Appleby 
Summer  Assizes,  1845.)  The  prisoner's  mind  had  become  imsettled  from  this 
disorder,  brought  on  by  habitual  drunkenness.  In  another  case  the  plea  was 
also  admitted  by  the  jury,  although  it  was  scarcely  supported  by  the  medical 
evidence.    {Reg.  v.  Watson^  York  Winter  Assizes,  1845.) 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

This  term  applies  to  sleep-walking,  but  the  medico-legal  facts  are  chiefly 
confined  to  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  unconsciously  dru-ing  the  state  of  sleep, 
in  which  it  is  presumed  that  malice  and  intention,  the  chief  ingredients  of 
crime,  are  wanting.  It  has  been  a  contested  question  among  medical  jurists, 
how  far  a  person  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  in 
that  half-conscious  state  which  exists  when  he  is  suddenly  roused  from  sleep. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  at  this  time  siibject  to  hallucinations  and 
allusions,  which  may  be  more  active  and  persistent  in  some  persons  than  in 
others ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  unless  we  imagine  there  is  a  sudden 
access  of  insanity,  that  a  person  should  not  recover  from  the  delusion  before  he 
could  perpetrate  an  act  like  murder.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  description, 
that  of  Bernard  Schedmaizig,  will  be  found  reported  by  Marc.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1. 
p.  56.)  This  man  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  and  saw  before  him,  as  he 
iDelieved,  a  frightful  phantom.  He  twice  called  out,  '  Who  is  that  ? '  and  re- 
^jeiving  no  answer,  and  imagining  that  the  phantom  was  advancing  upon  him, 
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he  seized  a  hatchet  Avhich  Avas  beside  him,  attacked  the  spectre,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife.  He  was  charged  with  the  murder,  but 
pronounced  'not  guilty'  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  conscious 
of  his  actions.  A  trial  involving  this  question  occurred  in  England.  A  pedler 
in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  country  armed  with  a  sword-stick,  while 
lying  asleep  on  the  highroad,  was  roused  by  a  man  accidentally  passing,  who 
seized  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulders.  The  pedler  suddenly  awoke,  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  the  man,  Avho  soon  afterwards  died.  The  pedler  was 
tried  for  manslaughter.  His  irresponsibility  was  strongly  urged  by  his 
counsel,  on  the  gi-ound  that  he  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  an  act  thus 
perpetrated  while  in  a  half -waking  state  :  this  defence  was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  witness.  The  prisoner  was,  however,  foimd  guilty. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  an  idea  had  arisen  in  the 
prisoner's  mind  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  robbers,  and  therefore  had 
stabbed  the  man  in  self-defence.  {Hex  v.  Milligan,  Lincoln  Autumn  Assizes, 
1836.)  The  following  remarkable  case  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Best. — Two  persons 
who  had  been  hunting  during  the  day  slept  together  at  night.  One  of  them 
was  renewing  the  chase  in  his  dream,  and  imagining  himself  present  at  the 
death  of  the  stag,  cried  out  '  I'll  kill  him ! — I'll  kill  him  ! '  The  other, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  got  out  of  bed,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  beheld 
the  sleeper  give  several  deadly  stabs  Avith  a  knife  on  that  part  of  the  bed 
Avhich  he  had  just  quitted.  Suppose  a  blow  given  in  this  way  had  proved 
fatal,  and  the  two  men  had  been  shown  to  have  quarrelled  previously  to  re- 
tiring to  rest !  ('  Presumptions  of  Law  and  Fact.')  A  defence  of  this  kind 
may,  however,  be  unduly  strained.  Thus  when  there  is  enmity,  with  a  motive 
for  the  act  of  homicide,  the  murderer,  while  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  may 
select  the  night  for  an  assault,  and  perpetrate  the  act  in  darkness  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  screen  himself.  In  Reg.  v.  Jaclcscn  (Liverpool  Autumn 
Assizes,  1847),  it  Avas  urged  in  defence  that  the  prisoner,  a  woman  who  slept 
in  the  same  room  Avith  the  prosecutor,  had  stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  OAving 
to  some  sudden  impulse  during  sleep ;  and  the  case  of  Milligan  (above  given) 
AA^as  quoted  by  the  learned  counsel  in  support  of  the  vicAV  that  the  prisoner 
Avas  irresponsible  for  the  act.  It  Avas  proved,  however,  that  the  prisoner  had 
shoAvn  malicious  feeling  against  the  jDroseciitor,  and  that  she  had  Avished  him 
dead.  The  knife  Avith  Avhich  the  Avound  had  been  inflicted  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  recently  sharpened,  and  the  j^i'isoner  must  have  reached 
OA'er  her  daiighter  (the  prosecutor's  Avife),  Avho  Avas  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
Avith  him,  in  order  to  inflict  the  Avound.  These  facts  Avere  adverse  to  the 
supposition  of  the  act  having  been  perpetrated  in  a  state  of  imconsciousness 
in  aAvaking  from  sleep,  and  the  prisoner  Avas  convicted.  In  Reg.  v.  Minchin 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  June  1853),  in  Avhich  a  young  Avoman  AA^as  charged  Avith 
having  Avounded  the  prosecutor  during  the  night,  the  same  plea  Avas  put 
forAA^ard  but  rejected.  There  was  nothing  to  shoAv  that  the  prisoner  Avas  not 
aAvare  of  Avhat  she  Avas  doing.  There  Avas  an  absence  of  motive,  but,  as  it 
has  been  elscAAdiere  stated,  this  alone  does  not  create  irresponsibility.  In  an- 
other case  {Reg.  v.  French,  Dorset  Auttunn  Assizes,  1846)  it  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner,  Avhile  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  had  killed  the  deceased,  aa4"io 
Avas  a  stranger  to  him,  under  some  delusion.  There  Avas,  hoAvever,  clear 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  Avas  insane,  and  on  this  ground  he  Avas  acquitted 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge.  In  Reg.  v.  Byron  (Winchester  Winter  As- 
sizes, 1863),  it  Avas  proved  that  a  blow  struck  by  a  drunken  person  during 
sleep  had  caused  death.  The  man  Avas  charged  Avith  manslaughter,  under  the 
folloAving  circmnstances : — The  prisoner  and  deceased  Avere  soldiers  in  the 
same  regiment,  at  Aldershot.  The  prisoner  Avas  in  the  street  driuik,  and  de- 
ceased seeing  this  took  him  in,  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  for  drunkeimess, 
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and  placed  him  on  his  bed.  In  this  state  he  lay  for  some  time  quite  drunk 
and  insensible.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  deceased  went  upstairs  to  see, 
him ;  he  tried  to  awaken  him,  when  the  prisoner  suddenly  kicked  out,  and 
his  boot  came  violently  against  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  deceased. 
The  prisoner  did  not  awake,  but  appeared  then  to  be  quite  insensible.  The 
deceased  died,  and  it  was  found  that  the  blow  had  caused  rupture  of  the  in- 
testines. As  in  order  to  constitiite  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  it  must  be 
sho^vn  that  the  person  charged  did  something  knoAvingly,  and  the  prisoner  was 
not  in  a  state  to  have  known  anything,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  case 
against  him,  and  he  -was  acquitted.  The  act  was  committed  during  sleep,  but 
the  sleep  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  voluntary  drunkenness. 

Somnambulism  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  under  a  contested  policy 
of  life-insurance,  in  which  it  may  be  provided  that  it  shall  be  vitiated  by- 
suicide.  If  a  man  falls  from  a  height  and  is  killed  while  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism, would  this  be  considered  an  act  of  suicide  within  the  meaning  of 
the  policy  ?  The  proviso  against  suicide  has  been  held  to  include  only  inten- 
tional killing  (case  of  BorradaiU  v.  Hunter,  p.  498  ante ;  also  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  30^ 
p.  826),  and  in  death  imder  these  circumstances  the  killing  cannot  be  said  to- 
be  intentional :  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accident— therefore  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  policy  Avould  not  be  void.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  lay  down  any  general  rules  relative  to  cases  of  this  description ;  since  the 
circumstances  attending  each  case  will  sufficiently  explain  how  far  the  act  of 
murder  or  suicide  had  been  committed  during  a  state  of  somnambtilism,  or 
under  an  hallucination  continuing  from  a  state  of  sleep. 

THE    DEAF    AND    DCMB. 

It  was  formerly  laid  down  in  the  old  law-books  that  a  person  born  deaf 
and  dumb  was  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  in  modern  practice,  want 
of  speech  and  hearing  does  not  imply  want  of  capacity  either  in  the  under- 
standing or  memory,  but  only  a  difficulty  in  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  person  has  understandings 
which  many  in  this  condition  reveal  by  signs,  he  may  be  tried,  and  suffer 
judgment  and  execution.  ( Archbold.)  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  is  not  incom- 
petent to  give  evidence,  tmless  he  is  also  blind  ;  he  may  be  examined  through 
the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter  who  understands  his  signs.  This  condition 
does  not  justify  restraint  or  interdiction,  tmless  there  is  at  the  same  time 
mental  deficiency.  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  who  has  never  been  instructed  is 
altogether  irresponsible  for  any  action,  civil  or  criminal.  Such  a  person  can- 
not even  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  charge,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  A  deaf-and-dumb 
woman  was  charged  with  cutting  off  the  head  of  her  child.  By  signs  she 
pleaded  '  not  guiltj^,'  biit  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  other  proceedings  against  her.  Upon  this  she  was  discharged,  and  subse- 
quently confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic.  In  Ueg.  v.  Goodman  (Stafford  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1841)  a  deaf-and-diimb  man  was  convicted  of  theft  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  He  was  made  to  comprehend  the  proceedings  by  signs  and 
talking  with  the  fingers.  Inlteg.  v.  Brook  (Buckingham  Summer  Assizes,  1842) 
the  prisoner  could  read  and  write  well.  He  was  charged  with  felonioiisly 
cutting  and  stabbing.  The  proceedings  were  reported  to  him  in  writing.  He 
was  convicted,  and  the  judge  (Alderson,  B.)  having  sentenced  him  to  a  year's 
imprisonment,  handed  down  his  judgment  in  "writing,  Avhich  he  recommended 
him  to  read  and  ponder  over  in  prison  !  In  Reg.  v.  Jachson  (Bedford  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1844),  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  before  the  evidence  of  a  dumb 
witness  can  be  received,  the  Court  must  be  satisfied  that  he  understands  the 
obligation  of  an  oath. 
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It  lias  been  decided  iu  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Courts  that  the  consent  of  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  person  given  by  signs,  renders  a  matrimonial  contract  valid,  provided 
the  person  has  a  full  and  proj^er  understanding  of  their  meaning.  An  incom- 
j)etency  to  enter  into  contracts  or  imsoundness  of  mind  must  not  be  inferred 
to  exist  merely  in  consequence  of  a  person  being  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  case 
of  Harrod  v.  Harrod  (Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  June  1854),  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  rights  on  the  groimd  that  he  was  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  The  marriage  of  his  parents  took  place  thirty  years  previously, 
but  the  marriage  Avas  said  to  be  void  by  reason  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  his 
mother  to  enter  into  the  contract;  the  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  more 
than  ordinarily  dull  intellect.  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  said  there  -was  an  important 
difference  between  'unsoundness  of  mind'  and  'dulness  of  intellect.'  Thepre- 
smuption  in  such  cases  was  always  in  favour  of  sanity,  and  the  fact  of  a  person 
being  deaf  and  dumb  did  not  raise  a  presumption  the  other  way.  Experience 
in  asylums  showed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  necessarily  of  imsound 
mind.  The  Avoman  had  assented  to  the  marriage  in  form  and  substance,  and 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing.  In  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
it  had  never  been  held  that  the  repetition  of  the  words  was  necessary.  The 
Avoman  conducted  herself  Avith  great  propriety  before  and  after  the  marriage, 
and  a  child  Avas  born  in  due  coiuse.     There  Avas  no  ground  for  an  issue. 

Feigned  deafness  and  dumbness. — From  these  statements  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  medical  evidence  is  of  but  little  importance  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Indeed,  there  are  only  tAVO  cases  in  Avhich  this  kind  of  evidence  is  likely 
to  be  called  for — 1st,  Avhen  there  is  accompanying  mental  dejiciency,  in  Avhich 
case  the  general  rules  elseAvhere  given  are  applicable  {ante  p.  503  ) ;  and  2ndly, 
Avhen  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  deafness  and  dumbness  Sive,  feigned.  There 
Avill  be  no  great  difficulty  in  detecting  an  imposition  of  this  kind.  It  may  be 
found  that  the  alleged  deafness  and  dumbness  did  not  come  on  imtil  a  motive  for 
feigning  existed,  and  that  there  Avas  no  apparent  cause  but  the  very  suspicio  lis  one 
of  evading  responsibility  for  some  offence  committed.  The  use  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form-vapour may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  Avith  advantage  for  the  detection 
of  such  an  imposition.  In  one  instance  a  strong  shock  of  the  induced  current 
from  a  large  magneto-electrical  apparatus,  by  means  of  moistened  conductors 
applied  OA'er  the  larynx,  brought  out  after  a  f cav  minutes  the  power  of  sj)eech 
in  a  lad  Avho  had  successfully  imposed  on  many  persons.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  March  30,  1861,  p.  339.)  It  requires  great  skill  to  maintain  an  impos- 
ture of  this  kind.  Such  persons  are  immediately  throAvn  off  their  guard  by 
addressing  them  in  a  voice  a  little  above  or  a  little  beloAv  the  common  con- 
versational tone ;  a  change  in  the  eye  or  the  features  Avill  at  once  indicate  that 
they  hear  and  understand  Avhat  is  said.  An  ignorant  impostor  may  be  dealt 
Avith  on  the  principle  of  '  avMs  est  celare  artem,^  by  seriously  proposing  in  a 
ioAv  voice  to  a  medical  friend  who  may  be  present  the  necessity  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  formidable  surgical  operation.  The  production  of  ampu- 
tating instruments  has  been  knoAvn  to  have  a  wonderful  effect !  On  one  occa- 
sion a  pauper  feigning  deafness  and  dumbness  Avas  detected  by  the  joroduction 
of  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  during  a  consultation  between  tAVO  surgeons 
as  to  the  immediate  performance  of  an  operation  upon  him. 

In  Reg.  v.  Yaquierdo  (Herts  Summer  Assizes,  1854)  the  prisoner,  who  Avas 
charged  with  Avilf  ul  murder,  Avas  found  by  the  j  ury  to  be  Avilf  ully  mute.  The  man 
refused  to  plead,  although  it  Avas  obvious  that  he  Avas  well  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings.  No  counsel  could  be  assigned  to  him,  as  this  could  not  be  done 
Avithout  the  prisoner's  consent.  He  Avas  convicted  and  sentenced.  Dr.  Wilson 
m,entions  the  case  of  an  impostor  Avho  had  succeeded  in  convincing  all  around 
him  that  he  was  completely  deaf.  His  medical  attendant  prescribed  for  him 
daily  extra  Avine  and  other  articles  of  diet,  but  in  reality  he  ordered  that  none 
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of  tliem  Avere  to  be  supplied.  The  consequence  was  that  while  the  patient  was 
nominally  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  he  was  actually  suffering  from  hunger. 
At  last  the  surgeon  remarked  aloud  that  he  could  not  understand  why  the  patient 
seemed  to  be  losing  flesh  with  such  a  diet.  This  proved  too  much,  and  the 
pretended  deaf  man,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  indignantly  exclaimed  to  the 
nurse,  *  You  know  I  have  never  had  any  of  those  good  things.'  (Lancet,  1872, 
l,p.  93.) 

If  the  impostor  can  Avrite,  he  may  perhaps  be  detected  by  the  ingenious  plan 
adopted  by  the  Abbe  Sicard.  When  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  write 
they  are  taught  by  the  eye.  The  letters  are  only  knoAva  to  them  by  their  form, 
and  their  value  in  any  word  can  be  understood  only  by  their  exact  relative 
position  with  respect  to  each  other.  A  half-educated  impostor  will  spell  his 
words,  or  divide  them  incorrectly;  and  the  errors  in  spelling  will  always  have 
reference  to  sound — thereby  indicating  that  his  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
through  the  ear,  and  not  alone  through  the  eye.  A  man  who  had  defied  all 
other  means  of  detection  wrote  down  several  sentences,  in  which  the  mis- 
spelling was  obviously  due  to  errors  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  words;  the 
Abbe  pronounced  the  man  to  be  an  impostor  without  seeing  him,  and  he  sub- 
sequently confessed  the  imposition. 
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CHAPTER  100. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFE  INSUPvANCE — QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  TO  PERSONS  WIK)  INSURE  THEIK 

LIVES MEDICAL    QUESTIONS WHAT   DISEASES     HAVE    AND   WHAT    HAVE   NOT    A- 

TENDENCY  TO  SHORTEN  LIFE  ? LEGAL   DECISIONS  RESPECTING   THE    MEANING  OF 

THESE  WORDS — CONCEALMENT  OF  DISEASES — WHAT  IS  MATERIAL  CONCEALMENT  ?' 

CONCEALMENT  OF  HABITS — AVUAT  IS  INTEMPERANCE  ? — PROXIMATE  AND  REMOTE 

EFFECTS DELIRIUM  TREMENS EPILEPSY PHTHISIS ABSTINENCE VEGETA- 
RIANISM    OPIUM-EATING  —  INVETERATE   SMOKING INSANITY VOIDANCE  OF 

POLICIES  BY  SUICIDE SECRET  POISONING  OF  PERSONS  WHOSE  LIVES  ARE  INSURED. 

The  subject  of  Life  Insiu-ance  in  a  medico-legal  view  lias  been  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  almost  peculiar  to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain.  This 
arises  from  the  great  extent  to  which  insurances  on  lives  are  effected  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  provisions  which  regulate  con- 
tracts of  this  description.  M.  Tardieu  states  that  within  a  recent  period  the 
principles  of  life-insurance  have  been  greatly  extended  in  France,  and  that 
there  are  now  from  seventy  to  eighty  companies  established  in  Paris.  ('  Ann» 
d'PIyg.'  1866,  1,  386.) 

The  insurance  of  a  life  is  a  contract  whereby  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  called  a  2'>remium,  either  in  a  gi-oss  sum  or  in  periodical 
payments— proportioned  to  the  age,  sex,  profession,  health  and  other  cii'cum- 
stances  of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured — undertakes  to  pay  to  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  the  insurance  is  made,  a  stipulated  sum  or  an  equivalent  annuity, 
upon  the  death  of  the  individual  whose  life  is  insured,  whenever  this  event  shall 
happen  if  the  insiu-ance  is  for  the  ivhole  life ;  or,  in  case  this  shall  happen  within 
a  certain  period,  if  the  insurance  is  only  for  a  limited  time. 

The  deed  by  which  this  contract  is  made  is  called  a  policy,  and  it  is  con- 
cerning the  stipulations  of  the  policy,  and  the  meaning  to  be  put  upon  certain 
medical  terms  used  in  it,  that  litigation  commonly  arises.  The  amount  of 
premium  payable  will  be  regulated  by  the  mean  expectation  or  duration  of  life 
of  the  individual ;  and  this  it  is  well  known  is  not  only  different  at  different 
ages,  but  is  greater  at  certain  periods  of  life  among  women  than  among'men.  One 
fact,  however,  is  certain, — the  most  successful  Insurance  Offices  have  consider- 
ably undei-rated  the  probability  or  expectation  of  life  among  adults,  and  thus 
have  derived  enormous  profits  by  demanding  higher  premiums  on  the  insiu-ed 
than  a  fair  view^  of  the  average  rate  of  mortality  Avould  justify.  The  calculations 
of  some  of  the  older  Offices  were  based  on  what  is  called  the  Northampton  Table, 
which  represents  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the  mortality  not  only  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  commonly  effect  insui-ances,  but  of  the  entire  population.  This 
table  has  been  thus  improperly  applied  to  determine  the  mortality  of  men  in 
the  middle  classes,  holding  the  most  durable  tenure  of  life.  Besides  this,  as 
Mr.  Edmonds  has  shown,  some  of  the  Offices  have  entirely  excluded  from  in- 
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surance  the  sick  class,  out  of  Avhicli  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  indicated 
in  the  table  necessarily  takes  place.  By  excluding  the  sick,  and  requiring 
strong  medical  certificates  respecting  the  condition  of  healthy  applicants,  it 
follows  that  the  mortality  among  the  insured  falls  immeasurably  short  of  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  Tables  of  Mortality  fi-om  which  the  amount 
of  premium  is  really  calculated. 

The  sum  for  which  a  person's  life  has  been  insured  cannot  be  recovered 
imtil  after  the  death  of  the  person  and  distinct  proof  of  death.  Those,  who 
Would  benefit  by  the  death  must  prove  the  fact  of  death  when  this  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  166)  a  case  is  reported  in  which 
a  claim  was  made  on  an  Insurance  Company  for  the  amount  of  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  a  man  who  suddenly  disappeared,  while  at  Brighton,  within  a  week 
after  an  insurance  had  been  effected  on  his  life.  The  man's  clothes  were  found 
on  the  beach,  and  the  jury  were  asked  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the  man  was 
drowned  while  bathing,  and  that  his  body  had  been  carried  out  to  sea.  No  one 
had  seen  him  go  into  the  Avater.  The  jury  Avere  discharged  Avithout  a  verdict.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  clothes  had  been  designedly  placed  there,  and  that 
the  man  had  gone  ofE  in  another  direction,  and  Avas  then  living. 

Difl^erent  rules  have  been  given  by  actuaries  for  calculating  the  expectation 
or  duration  of  life  at  different  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  test  their  accuracy,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  large  numbers  of  persons  living  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  for  these  groups  of  the  population,  statistics  do  not  fairly  provide. 
Age  is  the  point  fi'om  Avhich  nearly  all  the  Tables  of  INIortality  start,  Avithout 
reference  to  health,  trade,  occupation,  or  social  position.  One  of  the  most 
simple  of  these  rules  for  calculating  the  duration  of  life  from  5  to  60  years  has 
l)een  given  byWillich:  he  considers  it  to  be  equal  to  tAvo-thirds  of  the  difference 
betAveen  the  age  and  80.  Thus,  in  a  man  20  years  of  age  this  difference  is  equal 
to  60,  and  two-thirds  of  this  are  equal  to  40,  the  probable  diu'ation  of  life  for 
a  person  of  average  health  at  20.  Each  Office  has  its  oAvn  rules  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  person  Avho  effects  an  insurance.  As 
Insurance  Offices  are  very  numerous  and  their  profits  are  lai-ge,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  calculations  must  be  A^ery  much  in  their  own  favour.  The  expecta- 
tion of  life  in  the  insured  is  ordinarily  much  greater  than  they  assign  to  it ;  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  payable  in  the  form  of  premium  is  kept  doAvn  by 
-competition. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  i^rofessio)!,  a  higher  premium  is  demanded 
by  some  Offices  for  the  insurance  of  the  Ha'cs  of  persons  Avhose  occupations 
expose  them  to  great  risk — as,  for  instance,  of  persons  actually  engaged  in 
military  or  naval  service.  The  rule  adopted  with  respect  to  professions  in  one 
-of  the  best  London  Offices  is  as  folloAvs  : — 'No  extra  premium  is  required  from 
any  person  in  the  Army  or  NaA'^y  tmless  on  actual  service,  but  the  assurance 
^11  be  void  if  the  party  Avhose  life  is  assured,  enter  into  any  naval  or  military 
■service  whatever,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Directors  endorsed  on  the  policy.' 

Above  all  other  conditions,  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  person  is  likely 
"to  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  mean  duration  of  life  ;  and  it  is  here 
that  medical  science  lends  its  aid — 1st,  by  shoAving  hoAV  far  a  contract  maybe 
■safely  entered  into  Avhen  the  person  is  aflPected  Avith  disease ;  and  2ndly,  by 
■shoAving  Avhether  a  diseased  state  of  the  body  really  existed  in  the  person 
insured,  although  at  the  time  of  insurance  it  may  have  been  alleged  that  he 
Tvas  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 

By  improved  methods  of  diagnosis,  the  existence  of  disease  under  a  proper 
•examination  is  easily  made  knoAvn,  or  it  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  symp- 
"toms  described  by  non-professional  persons.  Then,  again,  the  influence  of 
particular  diseases  in  shortening  life  is  noAV  so  much  better  understood  than 
-formerly,  that  numerous  Offices  have  of  late  years  been  especially  established 
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for  tlie  insurance  of  diseased  as  Avell  as  of  healthy  lives,  the  amount  of  premiiim 
being  of  course  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  degree  to  which 
it  may  have  advanced.  In  these  cases  lives  are  insiu-ed  as  if  the  persons  had 
reached  a  greater  age,  the  amoimt  paid  being  calculated  on  the  theory  that  the 
person  is  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  older  than  he  really  is. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  civil  contracts  the  law  requires  that  there  should  be  a, 
strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  by  each  party,  it  follows  that,  if  any 
fraud  has  been  committed  by  the  insured — if  he,  or  those  to  whom  he  trusted 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Office,  have  concealed  fi'ora  the  insurers  the  existence 
of  any  disease  under  Avhicli  he  was  at  the  time  labouring,  or  any  symptoms 
indicative  of  a  probable  attack  of  disease — or  if  he  or  they  have  knowingly  and 
wilfully  misrepresented  or  misdescribed  his  actual  bodily  condition,  then  the 
contract  Avill  be  void,  and  the  amoimt  of  the  premiums  forfeited.  This  for- 
feitiu-e  is  a;  usxial  condition  in  the  policy.  Actions  on  jjolicies  of  life-insurance 
are  not  unfrequent ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  medical  evidence  given  on  these 
occasions,  as  in  cases  of  insanity,  is  of  a  very  conflicting  character.  This  is  hj 
no  means  creditable  to  the  profession,  for  it  either  proves  the  existence  of 
great  bias  in  the  witnesses,  or  that  medical  rules  are  devoid  of  all  certainty, 
and  are  therefore  practically  useless.  One  of  the  evils  of  these  professional 
conflicts  is,  that  juries  are  discharged  without  verdicts,  and  both  parties  are 
put  to  great  expense.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (Vol.  1,  page  32)  some 
observations  have  been  made  on  the  testimony  of  medical  experts  in  reference 
to  life-insurance  and  other  subjects  requiring  the  opinions  of  skilled  medical 
witnesses. 

In  a  case  of  lif e-insiuance  an  action  is  never  likely  to  be  brought  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  amomit  of  a  policy,  except  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that' 
a  wilful  fraud  has  existed  in  the  contract.  Juries  always  regard  such  actions 
with  disfavoiu: ;  and  Avhile  judges  interpret  the  law  strictly,  the  onus  of  proof 
is  entirely  throA\Ti  upon  the  Offices.  Hence  the  insured  are  placed  in  a  very 
advantageous  position.  These  actions  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  depend  upon  the 
construction  put  on  the  medical  terms  of  the  contract ;  hence  it  is  oiu-  duty  to 
see  how  medical  defects  are  likely  to  arise  in  reference  to  the  policy.  The 
conditions  of  insurance  A'ary  in  different  offices.  The  following  are  taken  from 
the  papers  issued  by  one  of  the  principal  London  Offices  : — 

Questions. — The  name,  residence,  and  profession  of  the  party  whose  life  is 
to  be  assured  ?  Place  of  birth  ?  Date  of  birth  ?  the  —  day  of  —  .  Age 
next  birthday  —  years '  ?  {Proof  sliould  he  furnished.)  Married  or  single  ?' 
Sum  to  be  assured,  £  .  Term  for  which  the  assurance  is  required  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  afflicted  with  gout,  rupture,  asthma,  fit  or  fits,  sj^ittingof  blood, 
or  any  other  disease  or  disorder  which  tends  to  shorten  life  ?  Have  you  had 
the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated  ?  Have  any  of  your  relatives  died  of  con- 
smnption?  Are  jou.  noAv,  and  have  you  always  been,  of  temperate  habits  of 
life?  Are  you  employed  in  any  naval  or  militaiy  service  ?  State  if  there  be; 
any  other  material  circumstance  touching  your  past  or  present  state  of  health 
or  habits  of  life  to  Avhich  the  foregoing  questions  do  not  extend.  Name  and- 
residence  of  your  usual  medical  attendant  ?  Has  attended  me  —  years  ?  Name, 
residence,  and  profession  of  two  friends  well  acquainted  with  your  health  and 
habits  of  living  ?  Has  knoAvn  me  ■ — •  years.  Has  known  me  —  years.  Has  a 
proposal  ever  been  made  on  your  life  at  any  other  office  or  offices  ?  If  so, 
Avhere  ?  Was  it  accepted  at  the  ordinary  premium  ?  or  at  an  increased  pre- 
mium ?  or  declined  ?     I,  the  abovenamed, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  the 

foregoing  statements,  and  the  answers  and  replies  made  by  me  to  the  several, 
above-mentioned  questions  and  requisitions,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  is- 
and  are  true  in  substance  and  matter  of  fact.  And  that  I  have  not  omitted  or 
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concealed  any  fact,  matter,  or  thing  in  any  wise  touching  or  affecting  my  state 
of  health,  constitntion,  or  habits  of  life.  And  I  also  declare,  that  it  is  ex- 
pressly imderstood  and  agreed  between  myself  and  the  Comjsany,  that  the 
foregoing  particulars,  statements,  and  this  declaration  are  to  be  considered  and 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  contract  of  assurance  between  me  and  the  Company 
for  this  assiu-ance.  And  in  case  the  foregoing  particulars,  statements,  and 
declaration  be  untrue,  or  contain  any  imtrue  averment,  the  policy  of  assurance 
effected  in  pursuance  thereof  shall,  in  any  or  either  of  such  cases,  be  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  the  premiums  paid  thereon  shall  become  and  be  absokitely 
forfeited  to  the  Company,  and  not  be  receivable  or  recoverable  by  me  or 
by  my  representatives.  Dated  the —  day  of —  186 — .  Signature  of  the 
person 

The  following  questions  are  submitted  to  the  iisual  medical  attendant  of  the 
jDerson  Avhose  life  is  proposed  for  insurance : — 1.  How  long  have  you  known 
him  ?  2.  Are  jon  his  usual  medical  attendant  ?  and  have  you  seen  him  with 
reference  to  this  report  ?  3.  When  was  he  last  ill  ?  and  what  have  been  the 
nature  and  duration  of  the  complaints  for  which  you  have  attended  him  ? 
4.  Has  he  to  youi-  knoAvledge,  or  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  had, 
any  giddiness,  or  affection  of  the  head,  or  any  particular  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  ;  or  has  he  suffered  from  apoplexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits, 
or  other  disease  of  the  brain,  or  from  insanity  ?  5.  Has  he  ever  suffered  from 
pulmonary  disease  ?  from  habitual  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  spitting  of 
blood,  asthma,  inflammation,  or  other  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  from  disease  of 
the  heart  ?  6.  Has  he  ever  had  dropsy,  inflammation,  or  severe  disease  of  the 
bowels,  disease  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  or  other  urinary  organs,  or  any 
affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  ?  7.  Has  he  had  gout  or  rheumatism  ?  If 
so,  in  Avhat  form  ?  and  have  the  attacks  been  frequent  ?  8.  Has  he  ever  been 
affected  with  hernia  ?  If  so,  in  what  situation  ?  Is  it  reducible  ?  And  does 
he  wear  a  truss  ?  9.  Has  he  had  any  serious  wound,  hva-t,  or  other  accident, 
causing  any  bodily  infirmity  ?  10.  Do  you  consider  he  is  now  in  jDcrfect 
health  ?  11.  Has  he  been,  and  is  he  now,  habitually  sober  and  temperate  ? 
12.  Is  he  of  active  or  sedentary  habits  ?  13.  Does  his  occupation  expose 
him  to  the  chances  of  disease  ?  14.  Have  his  parents  been  healthy  and  long- 
lived,  or  otherwise?  15.  Have  any  of  his  near  relatives  died  of  consumption 
or  any  hereditary  disease?  16.  State  any  material  circumstance  touching 
his  health  or  habits,  to  which  the  foregoing  questions  do  not  extend,  which 

may  affect  the  eligibility  for  life  assurance.     Dated  this day  of  —  186 — . 

Signed . 

In  order  to  show  the  searching  natiu'e  of  these  inquiries,  and  how  one  set  of 
answers  is  made  to  act  as  a  check  upon  another,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  following  list  of  queries  which  are  put  to  private  individiials  acquainted 
with  the  person.  This  paper  is  to  be  filled  up  and  transmitted  with  a  proposal 
for  life-insurance : — 

State  Avhether  you  have  been  acqiiainted  with  the  person  whose  life  is  pro- 
posed to  be  insm-ed,  and  hoAV  long.  Whether  you  have  ever  known  or  heard 
of  his  being  ill,  and,  if  so,  state  the  time  of  the  illness  and  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. Whether  he  is  at  this  time,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief, 
in  perfect  health.  Whether  his  liahits  and  manner  of  living  are  temperate  and 
regular.  (You  will  be  pleased  to  direct  your  j^articular  attention  to  this  suh- 
ject  of  inquiry.)  Whether  his  appearance  indicates  health  and  a  good  con- 
stitution. Whether  there  is  any,  and  what,  apparent  defect  in  the  formation 
of  his  person.  When  you  last  saw  him.  Whether  he  is  in  person  thin  ov 
middle-sized,  stout,  or  bloated.  Whether  his  complexion  is  pale,  sallow^ 
brown  or  florid.     Whether  he  is  married  or  single.     Whether  he  has  had  any 
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brothers  or  sisters.  If  so,  liow  many  ;  the  number  noAv  living  ;  the  ages  at 
which  the  others  have  died,  and  the  cause  of  their  decease.  Ascertain  and 
state  whether  his  parents  are  living,  and,  if  not,  the  age  at  which  they  have 
■died,  and  the  causes  of  their  death  ;  conimunicate  all  the  information  you  can 
acquire  as  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  his  other  relatives  ;  also  whether  any 
of  them  have  died  of  consumption,  or  have  been  subject  to  jfits  or  mental  de- 
rangement. Whether  the  persons  referred  to,  respecting  the  life  to  be  insured, 
are  worthy  of  credit ;  and  whether  the  medical  referee  is  the  usual  medical 
attendant  of  the  party.  Whether  you  consider  the  life  in  question  in  all  re- 
spects safe  and  proper  to  be  insured  by  the  Company  upon  ordinary  terms,  and 
"whether  you  recommend  the  same  to  the  Directors  as  such.  Ascertain  if  the 
life  has  been  proposed  in  any  other  Office,  and  if  so,  whether  declined  or  taken. 
If  the  insurance  is  proposed  by  one  party  on  the  life  of  another,  endeavour  to 
iearn  and  state  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Life  Office  the  following  particulars  are  required  from 
any  one  proposing  his  life  for  insurance.  As  they  have  been  just  issued 
(1873)  they  represent  the  most  recent  form  which  such  inquiries  take. 

Name,  residence,  occupation  or  designation.  1.  State  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  age  next  birthday.  Note  —  The  age  will  be  admitted  on  the  policy 
if  the  date  of  birth  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  such  evidence  as  (1)  an  extract 
from  the  register  of  births,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  baptism  which  gives  the  date 
of  birth,  or  (3)  an  extract  from  a  family  register,  such  as  is  often  made  in  a 
Bible.  In  the  event  of  evidence  of  age  not  being  furnished  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  policy,  it  will  be  open  to  the  directors  to  require  it  previous  to 
making  payment  of  the  claim.  2.  State  sum  to  be  assiued,  and  whether  with 
or  without  profits,  and  if  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  3.  State  whether  the 
premium,  is  to  be  paid  yearly,  half-3fearly,  or  quarterly,  Avhile  the  policy  ex- 
ists, or  during  a  limited  number  of  years.  4.  What  is  the  present  and  general 
state  of  your  health  ?  5.  State  the  nature  of  any  illnesses  or  personal  injui-ies 
from  Avhich  you  have  suffered,  when  they  occiu-red,  and  what  medical  practi- 
tioners attended  you.  6.  Have  you  consulted  any  medical  man  within  the 
last  five  years  ?  and  if  so,  give  his  name  and  address,  and  state  for  what  ail- 
ment you  consulted  him.  7.  Have  you  had  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 
S.  Are  you  strictly  temperate  in  the  use  of  stimulants  ?  9.  Have  you  always 
been  strictly  temperate  ?  10.  Are  your  occupation  and  mode  of  living  in  all 
other  respects  conducive  to  health  ?  Have  they  always  been  so  ?  11.  State 
the  following  particulars  regarding  your  parents, — their  ages  if  living  :  if  dead, 
their  ages  at  the  time  of  death:  also  the  cause  of  death.  12.  State  theniim- 
ber  of  your  surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  of 
the  eldest  and  the  youngest.  13.  If  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  are  dead, 
state  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  at  which  they  died,  and  the  causes  of 
•death.  14.  If  any  of  the  members  of  your  family  are  in  delicate  health,  state 
as  nearly  as  you  can  their  ages  and  the  nature  of  their  complaints.  If  consump- 
tion has  manifested  itself  in  any  member  of  the  family,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
state  as  far  as  possible  the  ages  and  causes  of  death  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  and 
grand-parents  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  15.  Have  any  of  your  relatives 
suifered  from  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  heart-disease,  gout,  insanity,  or 
other  hereditary  disease  ?  16.  Have  you  ever  previously  made  a  proposal  for 
assurance,  and  to  what  office  or  offices  ?  17.  If  so,  was  the  assurance  on 
every  occasion  effected  at  the  ordinary  premium — or  was  it  ever  effected  at  an 
inci-eased  premium?  18.  Or  was  it  ever  declined,  and  by  Avhat  office  or 
offices?  19.  Have  you  resided  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe?  If  so,  state 
when,  Avhere,  and  hoAv  long.  Did  your  health  suffer  ?  20.  Have  you  any 
prospect  or  intention  of  going  abroad  ?  21.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  intimate  friends  (not  interested  in  the  assurance),  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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ference,  and  state  how  long  you  have  been  known  to  them.  22.  Name  and 
address  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  policy  is  to  be  granted.  The  pro- 
poser appends  the  following  declaration  : — I,  the  said (the  person  whose 

life  is  proposed  to  be  assured)  do  hereby  declare  that  what  is  above  stated,  and 
what  is  declared  in  the  replies  made  or  to  be  made  by  me  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Company,  contain  a  true  statement  of  every  particular  thereby 
required  to  be  set  forth ;  and  I  (the  person  in  whose  favour  the  policy  is  to 
be  granted)  do  hereby  agree  that  the  information  already  referred  to  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  betwixt  me  and  the  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Com- 
JiSLiay,  and  if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  any  information  has  been  withheld, 
■or  that  any  of  the  matters  set  forth  have  not  been  truly  and  fairly  stated,  then 
all  monies  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the  assurance  made  in 
■consequence  hereof  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  assurance  itself  shall  be  abso- 
lutely null  and  void.  (Signature  of  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be  assured.) 
"Signed  by  me  at 

No  one  can  blame  Insurance  Offices  for  putting  these  searching  inquiries 
and  acting  with  rigour.  Frauds  of  the  worst  description  (see  p.  641)  have 
been  frequently  attempted  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  by  the  ado]3tion  of  a 
•searching  set  of  inquiries  that  they  can  protect  themselves. 

The  chapter  on  life-insurance  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
translated  by  M.  Tardieu  with  numerous  additions.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 
1,  383,  and  2,  pp.  120  and  382.)  Among  them  he  gives  copies  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  answers  are  required  by  many  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
Offices.  They  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  above  given,  but  the  more 
recent  Offices  have  evidently  profited  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  the 
older  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Gmelin,  of  Stuttgart,  has  collected 
the  formularies  of  questions  put  by  fifteen  different  offices,  chiefly  German,  to 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  intending  insurer.  He  finds  that  they  vary  from 
a  minimum  of  ten  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-two  questions.  He  divides  them 
into  superfluous,  indiscreet,  irrelevant,  and  misleading.  (Eulenberg,  '  Vier- 
teljahrs.'  1872,  1,  271.)  From  the  minuteness  of  some  of  these  inquiries  it 
appears  that  a  much  more  difficult  duty  is  thrown  upon  German  than  upon 
English  medical  practitioners.  According  to  M.  Tardieu,  some  French  Com- 
panies act  on  a  more  reasonable  plan,  and  leave  the  medical  attendant  perfectly 
free  to  draw  up  a  certificate  according  to  his  own  views.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
loc.  cit.) 

The  relations^/ Medical  Men  loitli  Insurance  Offices — Medical  responsibility. 
— The  practice  with  some  Offices  of  obtaining  a  certificate  gratuitously  from 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  person  proposing  to  insure  his  life,  is  one  great 
source  of  litigation.  The  responsibility  of  causing  the  life  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  is  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  person; 
for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  an  application  for  a  certificate  fi'om  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  is  a  stranger,  is  very  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  fraiid  and  may 
lead  to  the  disputing  of  the  policy.  The  medical  attendant  of  the  person,  it  is 
true,  is  the  only  individual  who  can  properly  certify  to  the  real  state  of  pre- 
vious health,  and  therefore  to  him  an  application  is  generally  made.  He  is 
sometimes  expected  to  furnish  an  important  certificate  of  this  kind  gratuitously; 
and  should  it  happen  to  be  unfavourable,  he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing 
what  may  probably  be  a  lucrative  portion  of  his  practice :  for  I  shall  not  sup- 
pose that  any  member  of  the  profession  would  certify  to  what  he  knew  to  be 
untrue  in  ordeE.  to  retain  a  patient.  The  question  is,  whether  an  Insurance 
Office  has  a  right  to  place  a  medical  man  in  such  a  responsible  position  as  this. 
In  the  issuing  of  a  policy  the  insurers  and  insured  are  equally  benefited,  for  the 
contract  Avould  certainly  not  be  made  except  upon  a  supposition  of  reciprocal 
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advantage.  The  medical  attendant,  without  whose  sanction  the  poHcy  could 
not  in  all  cases  be  properly  effected,  not  only  derives  no  benefit,  but  is  actually 
ex]Dosed  to  the  risk  of  loss  for  performing  in  an  honourable  and  conscientious 
manner  an  invidious  duty  thus  forced  upon  him.  Such  a  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  be.  Many  actions  for  the  recovery  of  disputed  policies  have  shown  most 
clearly  that  the  practice  leads  to  great  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  medical  men  in  drawing  up  these  certificates;  and  this  produces  in  the  end 
a  more  serious  loss  to  the  representatives  of  the  insured  than  if  the  life  had  not 
been  accepted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  insurers  do  not  suffer  by  any 
misconduct  on  tne  part  of  a  medical  man  who  signs  such  a  certificate,  but  the 
representatives  of  the  insured  ;  hence  the  Oflices  show  no  disposition  to  amend 
this  vicious  system.  It  is  always  professed  that  such  commimications  are 
confidential;  but  in  more  than  one  instance  medical  men  have  found  that 
the  contents  of  their  certificates  have  become  knoAvn  to  their  patients,  and 
have  even  been  publicly  iised  as  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law.  A  partial  remedy 
vrould  be,  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  party  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
sign  a  certificate  at  all,  but  that  this  should  be  done  only  by  a  medical  referee 
of  the  Office  after  a  regular  professional  consultation  Avith  the  medical  attend- 
ant, and  a  proper  examination  of  the  person.  If  the  life  were  rejected,  the  onus 
of  rejection  Avould  be  on  the  proper  person,  the  appointed  referee;  and  if  ac- 
cepted, he  Avould  be  properly  made  responsible  to  the  Office  for  any  gross  negli- 
gence in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  Insurance 
Offices  which  have  not  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  them; 
but  the  weight  of  responsibility  in  contested  suits  does  not  rest  Avith  these 
officers  so  luuch  as  Avith  the  medical  attendants  of  the  insured.  The  subject 
of  the  relations  of  medical  men  to  Insurance  Offices  has  been  ably  handled  by 
various  writers  in  reference  to  the  serious  question  of  responsibility.  Some 
have  looked  at  it  only  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  i.e.  in  reference  to  the  joay- 
ment  of  fees  and  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  attend- 
ants of  persons  proposing  their  lives  for  insurance.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hopf 
of  Gotha,  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1870,  1,  274,  also  a  criticism  on  that  paper  by  Dr. 
Gmelin  of  Stuttgart  in  the  same  journal  for  1872,  1,  271).  Others,  like  M. 
Tardieii,  have  taken  a  broad  and  ethical  view  of  the  subject,  and  have  put  the 
question  prominently  forward,  Avhether  it  is  justifiable  to  extract  from  a  medi- 
cal man  information  on  matters  which  have  been  confided  to  him  by  his  patients. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  1,  420.) 

M.  Tardieu  considers  that  it  Avould  be  proper  in  all  cases  that  the  Company 
should  dispense  with  a  certificate  from  the  medical  adviser  of  the  person  pro- 
posing, and  rely  upon  the  examination  and  report  of  their  own  medical  referee. 
Medical  responsibility  Avoidd  thus  be  fixed  in  the  right  quarter,  but  the  question 
then  arises,  '  Could  the  Insiirance  medical  officer  obtain  by  one  or  tAvo  inter- 
views that  amount  of  information  in  regard'to  previous  habits  and  general 
health  Avhich  Avould  be  considered  indispensable  in  apportioning  the  risk  ? '  A 
lady  in  one  of  her  confinements  may  have  had,  as  a  sequence,  rupture  of  the 
perineum,  or  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  Should  her  medical  attendant  be  com- 
pelled to  give  information  on  these  and  other  matters  of  an  equally  delicate 
nature  ?  Undoubtedly  they  are  such  conditions  of  body  as  Avould  influence  the 
risk,  and  the  concealment  of  them  might  nullify  the  insurance.  A  case  Avill 
be  related  hereafter  (p.  619)  in  Avhich,  OAving  to  concealment  of  a  rupture  of 
the  perineum,  and  the  surgical  treatment  to  which  it  led,  a  policy  on  the  life 
of  a  lady  Avas  set  aside.  If  a  medical  man,  in  imdertaking  to  ansAver  the  ques- 
tions put  by  Insurance  companies,  concealed  such  matters,  his  certificate  Avould 
be  Avorse  than  useless.  He  Avould  not  only  cause  the  policy  to  be  vitiated  on 
the  death  of  the  insured,  but  by  so  acting  he  Avould  lead  to  the  loss  of  all  the 
premiums.     If  he  declined  to  ansAver  the  questions  he  Avould  throAV  the  re- 
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sponsibility  on  liis  patient,  who  miglit  not  knoAv  the  importance  of  revealing- 
such,  matters,  or  might  be  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  from  which 
she  had  suffered  or  was  still  suffering.  A  question  might  arise  in  reference  to 
a  private  patient  whether  he  was  labouring  imder  syphilis.  No  medical  man 
in  attendance  would  like  to  reveal  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  without  beins: 
authorized  ;  and  the  best  course  to  take  is  to  inform  the  patient  that  he  must 
communicate  his  real  present  and  past  condition  to  the  medical  referee  of  the 
Office,  if  he  wishes  his  heirs  to  avoid  future  litigation,  leading  to  the  possible 
loss  of  the  policy  and  premiums. 

In  the  event  of  a  medical  practitioner  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of 
this  kind,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  safer  course  Avould  be  that  he  should  decline 
the  proposal,  except  upon  a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical  officers 
appointed  by  the  insurers.  If,  however,  from  private  considerations,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  certificate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the  greatest  caution,  not  merely 
in  returning  answers  to  the  formal  questions  on  the  paper,  but  in  detailing  all 
particulars  hnoion  to  Mm  respecting  the  state  of  health  of  the  person.  In  acting 
otherwise,  he  Avould  be  doing  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the  representatives 
of  the  insured,  and  probably  damage  his  own  reputation.  There  is  no  inter- 
mediate course :  the  duty  must  either  be  performed  carefully,  conscientiously, 
and  honourably,  or  it  must  be  declined  altogether.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  any  equivocation  or  concealment  in  the  declaration  can  escape  detection  j 
and  yet,  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  some  trials,  it  is  probable 
that  such  an  idea  had  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant  who  attached 
his  name  to  the  certificate. 

M.  Tardieu,  after  giving  some  examples  of  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  French 
Offices  by  the  aid  of  certificates  from  medical  men  acting  for  the  insured,  sug- 
gests, as  a  remedy  for  many  of  these  evils,  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  per- 
son proposing  to  insure  his  life  should  be  free  to  act  as  he  pleases  in  giving  or 
withholding  information.  English  practitioners  already  have  this  privilege,  for 
no  Office  can  compel  them  to  answer  any  of  their  inquiries.  The  only  effect 
of  a  refusal  would  be  that  the  application  of  a  patient  to  insiu-e  his  life  would 
be  rejected  by  the  Office,  and  this  might  lead  to  his  consulting  a  more  pliable 
medical  practitioner.  M.  Tardieu  observes  further  that  all  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  medical  referee  of  the  Company.  He  is  bound  by  duty  and  interest  to 
make  all  the  necessaiy  inquiries,  and  procure  all  the  information  required  by 
the  Office  for  granting  an  insurance.  The  Office  will  be  benefited  and  secured 
from  unfair  risk  by  acting  solely  on  the  judgment  of  their  own  medical  officer, 
without  requiring  confidential  communications  from  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  insured.  These  cannot  always  be  obtained,  are  frequently  imperfect  and 
incorrect,  generally  iiseless,  and  quite  worthless  as  a  guarantee  against  risk. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  1,  434.) 

Diseases  tending  to  shorten  life. — Let  us  take  the  case,  however,  that  this 
preliminary  duty  has  been  properly  performed ;  important  medical  qiiestions 
may  arise  respecting  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  a  policy.  The 
list  of  diseases  specified  in  the  inquiries  comprises  a  great  variety — affections  of 
the  head,  apoplexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits,  disease  of  the  brain,  insanity, 
disease  of  the  lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  inflammation,  disease  of  the  heart, 
dropsy,  diseases  of  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, hernia,  phthisis,  or  any  hereditary  malady.  In  the  proposals  of  some 
Offices  the  mysterious  word  'fits'  occupies  a  very  prominent  position,  but  it  is 
difficiilt  to  say  what  this  word  thus  isolated  actually  means.  It  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  fi-om  the  vocabulary  of  the  ancient  searchers  under  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Thus  it  may  comprise  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  syncope,  convulsions  from  any  cause,  and  even  asphyxia.  The  word 
is  too  indefinite  for  a  certificate,  and  should  be  expunged.     In  the  meantime 
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a  Court  of  Law  will  not  allow  insurers  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms 
in  the  contract,  and  it  has  therefore  commonly  restricted  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  fits '  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  main  condition,  however,  is  involved 
in  the  terms — '■any  other  disease  or  disorder  tending  to  shorten  lifeJ'  Upon  the 
meaning  of  these  words  litigation  commonly  turns,  and  the  opinions  of  medi- 
cal experts  are  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  do-wm  any  general  rules  for  determining  what  diseases 
have  and  what  diseases  have  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Any  deviation 
from  health  might  be  so  interpreted;  but  the  law  puts  a  proper  limitation  here 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  considering  them  to  apply  to  those  diseases 
only  which,  in  a  medical  view,  are  regarded  as  of  a  serious  nature,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  likely  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  affect  the  duration  of 
life  of  any  person  labouring  under  them.  This  question  was  brought  to  an 
issue  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Mainicaring,  in  which  payment  of  the  amormt 
of  a  policy  was  refused,  because  the  insured  had  laboured  at  the  time  under 
what  was  called  organic  dyspepsia  :  and  this  fact  was  kept  concealed  from  the 
insurers.  It  was  left  as  a  question  of  fact  to  the  jury,  whether  the  malady  with 
which  the  deceased  was  afflicted,  and  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  was  an  or- 
dinary or  organic  dyspepsia  at  the  time  of  the  insurance.  The  judge  (Chara- 
bre)  in  charging  the  jury  said  :  '  All  disorders  have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to 
shorten  life,  even  the  most  trifling;  as,  for  instance,  corns  may  end  in  morti- 
fication :  but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  If  dyspepsia  were  a  dis- 
order tending  to  shorten  life  within  this  exception,  the  lives  of  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  of  the  law  would  be  uninsurable.'  We  learn  then,  from 
this  case,  that  a  person  may  die  from  a  disease  under  which  he  was  labouring 
at  the  time  of  insurance;  and  yet  if  it  be  not  the  common  coiu-se  of  that  dis- 
ease to  shorten  life,  the  representatives  may  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
This  is  an  equitable  interpretation  of  the  terms;  for  the  insurers  have  no  right 
to  give  a  forced  meaning  to  the  Avords  of  the  policy,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
what  must  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  result.  From  other  decisions  Ave  learn 
that,  in  order  to  render  a  policy  valid,  these  words  do  not  imply  that  the  in- 
sured must  have  been  at  the  time  entirely  free  from  all  the  seeds  of  disorder 
or  latent  disease.  Such  a  condition  is  impossible.  A  man  may  be  labouring 
Under  some  insidious  disease, — ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  for  in- 
stance— leading  to  perforation ;  but  if  this  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  unknoAvn 
both  to  himself  and  his  medical  attendant,  the  insurers  are  bound  to  take  the 
risk.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Boss,  held  that  the  Avarranty 
"was  sufficiently  true  if  the  person  Avere  at  the  time  in  a  reasonably  good  state 
•of  health.  A  life  may  be  a  good  life,  although  the  person  may  be  at  the  time 
labouring  under  some  latent  bodily  infirmity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life  must  not  be  taken  to 
signify  only  one  of  those  maladies  which  have  commonly  a  rapid  and  fatal 
course — as  phthisis  and  scirrhus  :  it  may  apply  to  dropsy,  gout,  asthma,  insanity, 
and  many  diseases  of  a  chronic  character.  When  the  existence  of  these  dis- 
eases, or  even  a  Avell-marked  tendency  to  them,  is  concealed  from  the  insurers, 
or  omitted  to  be  stated  through  mistake,  even  Avithout  fraudulent  intention, 
the  policy  in  the  event  of  death  becomes  void,  because  the  risk  incurred  is  really 
diflTerent  from  the  risk  understood  and  intended  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 
Such  diseases  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  this  is  not  the  question :  their  ten- 
dency is  to  diminish  the  expectation  of  life,  and  if  medical  evidence  establish 
this  Avith  regard  to  any  disorder  intentionally  concealed,  Avhether  chronic  or 
acute,  the  contract  is  at  an  end. 

Gout. — In  December  1862  a  case  Avas  tried  in  which  it  Avas  alleged  that 
there  had  been  concealment  of  the  existence  of  gout.  (^Exors.  ofFowkes  v.  The 
Manchester  and  London  Assurance  Company.)     The  deceased  FoAA''kes,  a  com- 
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mercial  traTeller  aged  49,  in  the  year   1860   effected  a  policy  on  liis  life  for 
1,000/.     He  died  in  June  1861.     Payment  was  refused  on  the  gi'ound  that  the 
answers  of  deceased  were  untrue,  and  that  there  had  been  suppression  of  a 
material  fact.     It  seems  he  Avas  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  afflicted  ivith 
gout,  and  he  answered  '  No.'  He  was  asked  whether  the  life  had  been  offered  at 
any  other  Office,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  accepted;  and  he  answered  that  it  had 
been  proposed,  and  had  been  accepted  at  an  ordinary  rate.      These  were  the 
answers  which  it  Avas  alleged  were  false.     On  the  part  of  the  Company  a  sur- 
geon stated  that  in  May  1858  deceased  was  suffering  from  suppressed  gout. 
He  had  an  '  extremely  slight  attack,'  Avhich  lasted  only  about  forty-eight  hours; 
he  did  not  tell  the  deceased  that  it  was  gout ;  he  believed  that  he  died  of  sup- 
pressed gout  in  an  aggravated  form.     A  proposal  of  the  deceased  to  another 
Company,  which  had  been  declined,  was  put  in  evidence.     On  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  it  was  contended  that  there  Avas  no  evidence  that  deceased  had  ever 
been  '  afflicted  Avith  gout.'     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury — first,, 
Avhether  the  answers  of  the  insured  Avere  untrue ;  and  next,  Avhether  they  were 
false  to  his  knoAvledge.    First,  had  he  been  '  affiicted  Avith  gout '  ?     The  ques- 
tion must  be  considered  Avith  some  reasonable  latitude,  and  it  A\'as  not  because 
a  person  had  some  passing  symptoms  which  a  far-seeing  medical  man  might 
ascribe  to  the  presence  of  suppressed  gout  in  the  system,  but  whether  there  Avas 
gout  in  a  sensible,  appreciable  form.     This  certainly  Avas  stated,  before  the 
proposal,  to  have  been  '  the  slightest  possible  case '  of  gout,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence.     As  to  the  other  question — whether  the  life  had  been  pro- 
posed at  any  Office  and  accepted  or  declined — it  appeared  that  the  life  had  beert 
proposed  at  two  Offices,  and  accepted  by  one  but  declined  by  the  other.  Had 
the  assiired  answered  truly  in  simply  saying  that  he  had  proposed  and  been  ac- 
cepted ?     The  question  no  doubt  Avasnot  in  the  most  comprehensive  form,  buti 
was  it  answered  fully  and  fairly,  and  according  to  its  obvious  meaning  and 
effect,  by  saying  nothing  of  the  proposal  Avhich  had  been  declined  ?  He  thought 
not,  but  left  it  to  the  jury.     He,  however,  thought  further  that  it  Avas  not 
strictly  true  that  the  life  had  been  '  accepted '  in  the  sense  in  Avhich  the  Avord, 
Avas  used — for  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  any  Office  on  a  proposal  for  assur- 
ance, but  merely  approved  by  the  medical  man.     It  Avas  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  either  of  the  ansAvers  Avas  untrue,  and,  if  so,  Avhether  either  Avas  untrue 
to  the  knoAvledge  of  the  assured.  The  jury  found  that  the  assured  had  not  been, 
afflicted  Avith  gout  at  the  time  of  the  proposal ;  also  that  the  answer  to  the  other 
question  Avas  untrue,  but  not  to  his  knoAvledge.     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  di- 
rected a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  subject  to  a  point  reserved  for  the  Court 
whether  the  knoAvledge  of  the  untruth  Avas  material. 

Habits. — Again,  a  person  may  be  labouring  under  no  actual  disease  at  the 
time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  but  his  habits  may  be  such  as  to  jDroduce  general- 
injury  to  health,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Concealment  of  habits, 
the  effect  of  which  on  health  must  or  ought  to  be  knoAvn  to  all  medical  men, 
may  be  just  as  fatal  to  a  policy  as  the  concealment  of  a  serious  disease.  Although: 
they  may  not  ahvays  be  included  in  the  questions  put  by  the  Office,  yet  the 
laAV  will  equitably  hold  that  the  insurers  should  be  made  acquainted  Avith  all 
circumstances  which  might  reasonably  affect  the  risk.  Concealed  habits  of 
drmakenness  have  thus  given  rise  to  medical  questions  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  and  in  one  remarkable  instance,  Avhich  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  a 
question  arose  as  to  Avhether  the  practice  of  opium-eating,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  insurers,  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Some  re- 
cent exposures,  partly  of  a  civil  and  partly  of  a  criminal  nature,  have  rendered 
Insurance  Offices  much  more  strict  in  their  inquiries.  In  the  rules  already 
quoted  special  information  is  demanded  upon  the  existence  of  material  circuni- 
stances  touching  health  or  habits  of  life,  and  Avhether  the  person  is  or  is  not  o| 
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temperate  habits.  Any  facts  bearing  upon  these  questions,  if  known  to  the  me- 
dical attendant,  must  of  course  be  stated.  The  existence  of  such  habits  must 
be  known  to  the  person  himself ;  and  the  declaration  which  he  signs  is  so  ex- 
plicit that,  if  intentionally  concealed  by  him,  no  individual  can  reasonably 
complain  of  the  voidance  of  the  policy  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  premiums. 

The  case  of  Von  Lindenau  v.  Deshorongh,  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
before  Lord  Tenterden  in  October  1828,  shows  that  medical  men  are  bound, 
at  the  risk  of  invalidating  the  policy,  to  state  the  exact  bodily  condition,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  obtained  by  observation,  of  the  person  whose  life  it  is  proposed  to 
insure.  It  appears  that  on  the  16th  June  1824,  a  policy  for  3,208/.  Avas 
effected,  in  the  Atlas  Office,  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  at  the  time 
he  was  residing  abroad.  The  Duke  died  on  the  11th  February  1825,  within 
nine  months  of  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance;  and  the  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  policy  Avas  refused  on  account  of  a  material  concealment  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  insured  from  the  insurers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  insurance  the  Duke  had  been  an  invalid,  and  that 
at  the  time  it  was  effected  he  was  childish,  and  had  not  spoken  for  two  years. 
He  had  laboured  under  some  affection  of  the  brain,  did  not  improve  in  health 
after  the  insurance,  and  ultimately  died  fi'om  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  cer- 
tificate upon  which  the  insurance  was  granted  had  been  signed  by  two  German 
physicians,  Drs.  Dorl  and  Ziegler.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  general  health 
of  the  Duke  wasgood ;  but  that  he  was  '■  hindered  '  ('gehindert.,'i.e.  had  an  impe- 
diment) in  his  speech,  and  had  an  affection  in  his  left  eye.  It  was  also  stated  that 
he  was  perfectly  free  from  disease  or  symptoms  of  disease.  On  inspection  of 
the  head  a  tumour  of  large  size  connected  with  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was 
found  pressing  upon  the  brain.  This  tumour  was  evidently  of  long  standing, 
and  had  ^^robably  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and  death.  Ten  ounces  of 
serum  were  found  effused  in  the  brain. 

It  appears  that  before  the  insurance  was  effected  an  agent  in  Germany  had 
informed  the  insurers  that  the  Duke  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  by  which  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  and,  according  to  some,  of  his  mental  faculties  also ; 
and  on  this  the  Office  required  a  payment  of  nearly  double  the  usual  premium. 
The  case  of  the  insurers  was  that  there  had  been  material  concealment  of  the 
Duke's  real  condition  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  The  late  Mr. 
^.  H.  Green,  who  appeared  as  a  medical  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  the  claimant 
under  the  policy,  considered,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  although  the  symptoms 
mentioned  would  lead  to  a  susjjicion  of  disease  in  the  head.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Lord  Tenterden,  he  said  if,  as  a  medical  man,  he  had  been  asked  by  an 
Insurance  Company  concerning  the  state  of  a  man's  health  who  was  unwilling  to 
move,  who  was  subject  to  control  and  influence,  and  who  had  lost  his  speech, 
he  would  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  mention  these  circumstances.  Lord 
Tenterden  then  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  there  had  been  any  concealment  of 
material  facts  relative  to  the  Duke's  health.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  and 
a  new  trial  subsequently  refused. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  here  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  such 
as  every  conscientious  man  must  have  given  under  the  circumstances.  A 
medical  expert  appears  in  Court  to  speak  the  ivlwle  truth,  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  and  not  to  make  out  rightly  or  wrongly  the  particular  case  of  the 
person  who  summons  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  Drs.  Dorl 
and  Ziegler  gave  a  most  improper  certificate.  They  might  not  have  been  able 
to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  brain,  but 
they  were  wrong  in  suppressing  the  real  state  of  the  Duke.  If  they  knew 
his  actual  condition,  their  conduct  was  censurable  ;  if  they  did  not  know  it, 
they  were  not  justified  in  signing  a  certificate  at  all.     Because  a  man  may 
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€njoy  at  the  time  tolerable  bodily  health,  facts  of  this  nature,  showing  great  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  ther 
insurers.  Imbecility,  depending  on  whatever  cause,  should  always  be  men-r 
tioned.  J; 

Material  concealment. — Some  medical  practitioners  entertain  the  opinion! 
that,  provided  they  can  certify  that  the  person  is  in  good  health  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  insurance,  this  is  all  that  the  insurers  need  know.  The  same  opinion 
is  commonly  entertained  by  the  insured ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  been; 
attended  by  one  medical  man  for  an  illness,  will  apply  to  another,  a  conipara- 
tive  stranger,  to  certify  to  his  condition  of  health  for  insurance.  We  must  not 
lend  ourselves  to  this  system,  which  is  based  sometimes  upon  a  mistake,  at 
others  uj)on  fraud.  If  medical  men  would  decline  signing  the  papers  under! 
such  circumstances,  they  would  not  only  save  themselves  from  censure,  but  boj 
actually  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  applicant,  by  preventing  him  from, 
obtaining  a  policy  upon  terms  which  on  his  death  may  render  it  invalid,  and 
entail  a  forfeiture  of  the  premiums.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  exact  state  of  health  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  the 
insurance  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  Office.  The 
restoration  to  health,  as  in  a  case  of  diseased  lungs,  may  be  only  temporary  :  it ' 
may  be  speedily  followed  by  phthisis,  and  the  insurers  therefore  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  previous  condition  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the  applicant. 
The  conditions  in  the  declaration  are  so  explicit  upon  this  point,  as  to  render 
it  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  addition  to  the 
certificate.  The  disease  under  which  the  insin-ed  had  laboured  may  have 
"been  of  a  trivial  kind,  and  not  likely  to  affect  the  risk ;  nevertheless  the  safest 
plan  is  to  state  it.  The  option  will  then  lie  with  those  who  are  to  incur  the 
risk.  When  facts  of  this  kind  are  either  concealed  or  not  plainly  stated,  the 
question  of  how  far  they  were  or  were  not  material  to  be  laid  before  the 
insurers  is  always  left  to  the  jury,  who  are  guided  in  their  verdict  by  their 
own  common-sense  as  well  as  by  medical  opinions.  It  would  appear  also,  from 
a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Anderson  v.  Fitzgerald,  that  the  truth  of 
the  answers  given,  and  not  their  materiality,  should  govern  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  In  a  case  tried  in  December  1856,  Lord  Campbell  held  that  a  suppression 
of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  life  was  insured  would  not  avoid 
the  policy,  if  the  party  effecting  the  insurance  was  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
the  suppression. 

Some  medical  men  have  adopted  the  plan  of  signing  certificates,  but  have 
declined  to  make  any  written  reply  to  certain  queries  :  as,  for  instance,  the 
general  query — Can  you  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  the  habits 
of  the  applicant  ?  If  nothing  be  known  concerning  these,  it  should  be  so  stated ; 
if,  however,  the  existence  of  any  habits  affecting  health  be  knoAvn  to  us,  we 
shall  do  an  injury  to  the  applicant  and  ourselves  by  withholding  information 
on  the  subject.  It  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a  heavier  premium  to  be 
demanded  for  insurance  than  if  the  facts  were  known  ;  and  if  this  should  not 
happen,  the  omission  is  very  likely  to  give  rise  to  future  litigation.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Earl  had  been  addicted  to  opium-eating.  His  medical  referee 
■  replied  favoiu-ably  to  the  special  questions  in  regard  to  habits,  whether  seden- 
tary or  active,  temperate  or  intemperate ;  but  he  neglected  to  reply  to  the 
general  question  regarding  habits ;  and  on  the  Earl's  death  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  an  opium-eater  for  many  years  before  effecting  the  insurance. 
This  fact  might  not  have  been  known  to  the  medical  referee,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  fill  in  the  reply  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  if  the  certificate  be 
signed  at  all,  than  to  leave  the  Office  to  draw  an  unfavourable  inference,  or 
to  render  the  policy  afterwards  open  to  dispute.  ...  .  ^     .        ,    ,    -^ 
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In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Elgie  payment  o£  the  amount  of  a  policy  was  refused 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — The  insured  had  been  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  insurance  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  in  the  year  1821  it  was 
thought  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  phthisis.  In  October  1822  she  was- 
twice  alarmingly  ill.  In  December  of  that  year,  wishing  to  insure  her  life, 
she  called  in  a  medical  friend,  Avho  had  not  been  in  attendance  upon  her,  tO' 
examine  her  and  certify  as  to  her  state  of  health.  It  appears  he  examined 
particiilarly  the  state  of  her  lungs  and  liver,  and  finding  them,  as  he  thought^ 
sound,  certified  that  the  ordinary  state  of  her  health  was  good.  On  the  19th 
March  1823,  he  gave  another  certificate  to  the  same  effect,  upon  which  the 
insm-ance  was  effected  in  April  1823.  Mrs.  Elgie  died  of  disease  of  the  kmgs. 
in  April  1824.  Payment  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been 
concealment  of  material  facts  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  insured.  It  ap- 
pears that,  unknown  to  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  given  the  certificate^ 
the  insured  had  been  attended  between  December  1822  and  the  19th  March 
1823  (the  date  of  the  certificate),  by  a  medical  practitioner  residing  in  her, 
neighbourhood  for  a  cough,  and  that  she  had  become  much  emaciated.  This- 
gentleman,  hoAvever,  thought  that  there  was  no  structural  disease — an  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  examination  made  for  the  certificate  in  March.  The  fact  o£. 
the  deceased  having  laboured  under  this  illness  Avas,  however,  concealed  from; 
the  insurers.  The  jury  thoiight  that,  although  there  had  been  concealment,  it. 
was  not  material,  and  a  verdict  Avas  returned  against  the  defendants.  A  neAV 
trial  Avas  granted,  but  a  verdict  AA^as  again  returned  against  them.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  not  the  concealment  of  every  slight  attack  of  illness  that  Avill  Adtiate  a 
policy  ;  although  the  contract  being  one,  as  it  is  termed,  ubeirwice  Jidei,  it  is  in. 
the  highest  degree  unAvise  either  in  the  insured,  or,  if  it  be  known  to  him,  in. 
the  medical  man  signing  the  certificate,  to  conceal  from  the  insurers  any  pre- 
vious illness  or  medical  attendance  from  another  qiiarter.  It  may  ahvays  be 
fairly  urged  that  a  knoAvledge  of  the  facts  might  have  led  to  the  rejection  of 
the  life,  or  haA^e  made  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  anniial  premiums.  One- 
part  of  our  duty  therefore,  if  we  sign  a  certificate  iipon  a  careful  examination,, 
is  to  ascertain  AA^hether  the  applicant  has  or  has  not  been  previously  attended 
by  another  medical  practitioner. 

A  case  Avas  tried  at  the  WarAvick  Summer  Assizes,  1844  (^Geach  v.  Tvgall),. 
in  Avhich  it  Avas  alleged  that  the  existence  of  phthisis  (pulmonary  consumption), 
or  phthisical  symptoms,  had  been  concealed  from  the  Office.  On  the  side  of  the. 
plaintiff"  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insured  Avas  called,  and  he  certified  that 
in  May  1840,  Avhen  the  policy  Avas  issued,  he  considered  the  deceased  to  be  in 
good  health,  and  an  insurable  life.  A  physician  Avho  examined  the  deceased 
in  the  February  of  that  year  stated  his  belief  that  the  chest  of  the  deceased  Avas 
sound,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a  very  good  life.  For  the  defence  tAvo  me- 
dical men  Av  ere  called,  Avho  deposed  that  deceased  had  had  spitting  of  blood  before 
effecting  the  insurance,  and  that  he  had  laboured  imder  decided  symptoms  o£ 
consumption  in  1840,  Avhich  it  was  inferred  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  insurance.  There  Avas  evidence  of  a  general  consumptiA-e  tendency  in  the 
family ;  the  father  died  of  it,  and  there  Avas  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  the  insured 
had  died  of  it  in  December  1843,  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  policy  AA^as 
issued.  The  medical  evidence  Avas  conflicting,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease- 
at  the  time  of  the  insurance  rested  upon  presumption  and  not  upon  proof ; 
hence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff'.  A  second  and  a  third  trial 
Avere  had  upon  this  case,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by  the  learned  judges  - 
buC  verdicts  Avere  again  returned  on  both  of  these  occasions  in  the  plaintiff^'s 
favour.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  existed  in  the  in- 
sured ;  but,  unless  there  is  some  plain  and  certain  evidence  from  symptoms, 
proof  of  this  Avill  amount  to  nothing.     If  inferential  proof  of  this  kind  Avere. 
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sufficient  to  avoid  a  policy,  the  payment  of  most  policies  might  be  easily  and 
successfully  disputed.  Had  the  deceased  died  soon  after  the  insurance,  there 
might  have  been  greater  probability  in  favour  of  the  view  adopted  by  the  Office; 
but  he  lived  nearly  ionr  years  afterwards  ;  hence,  if  the  symptoms  had  existed 
m  a  confirmed  state  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  of  which  there  was  no  direct 
evidence,  as  the  medical  officer  of  the  Company  had  certified  in  favour  of  the 
life,  the  case  must  have  been  of  an  unusually  protracted  kind. 

In  a  case  in  which  sti^angulated  hernia  was  the  cause  of  death,  the  deceased 
had  insured  his  life  upon  his  OAvn  declaration  and  a  medical  certificate.     In 
about  thirteen  months  afterwards  he  died  from  the  effects  of  an  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia.     The  medical  witness  who  signed  the  certificate  stated  at 
the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  never  had  hernia,  and  that  he  had  not  attended 
him  for  that  disease.     A  letter  was  produced,  however,  in  which  he  (the  wit- 
ness) had  admitted  the  existence  of  hernia  in  the  deceased  four  months  before 
his  death.     He  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  said  the  tumour  which 
he  had  reduced  by  manipulation  was  varicocele.     The  question  was,  whether 
hernia  had  or  had  not  existed,  and  had  been  concealed  from  the  insui'ers  at  the 
time  when  the  insurance  was  effected.     The  admission  in  the  letter  carried  the 
period  of  the  alleged  existence  of  hernia  to  five  months  after  the  certificate  had 
been  granted,  Avhilst  the  deceased  had  positively  stated  in  his  declaration  that 
he  was  not  and  had  never  been  affected  with  rupture,  and  the  medical  certificate 
was  to  the  same  effect.     One  medical  witness  deposed  that  he  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  deceased,  and  had  found  him  labouring  under  irreducible  hernia- 
five  months  before  he  proposed  to  insure  his  life  !     This  gentleman  stated  that 
he  then  informed  the  deceased  he  had  inguinal  hernia  :  he  tried  to  reduce  it^ 
but  could  not  succeed.     These  facts,  it  was  alleged,  were  not  stated  to  the  in- 
surers at  the  time  of  the  insiuance,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  have  been.  On 
the  other  side,  two  medical  witnesses,  including  the  operator,  thought  that  the 
hernia  Avas  quite  recent.     The  operator  found  no  adhesions,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  suppose  that  the  hernia  was  of  fourteen  months' 
standing.     Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the  witness  who  deposed  to 
the  existence  of  inguinal  hernia  before  the  insurance  might  have  been  mistaken 
in  his  diagnosis,  and  have  confounded  a  hydrocele  or  a  varicocele  with  a  her- 
nia ;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind  in  such 
a  situation  should  not  have  been  kept  concealed  from  the  Company  or  their 
medical  referee.    The  jtu-y  returned  a  verdict  that  there  was  no  fraiid,  but  that 
the  deceased  had  had  hernia  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.    A  second 
trial  was  granted,  and  a  verdict  was  then  returned  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs^ 
If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  jury  should  find  that  the  concealment  is  ma- 
terial, the  legal  consequence  is  that  the  policy  is  void.     It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  the  person  should  die  of  the  disease  concealed.     This  rule  was  laid 
down  by^the  late  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of  a  Colonel  Lyon.     The  Colonel 
insured  his  life  by  two  policies  in  May  and  June  1823,  and  died  of  a  bilious 
remittent  fever  in  October  of  that  year.     Payment  was  refused  onthegroimd 
of  misrepresentation  and  concealment.    Colonel  Lyon  referred  the  Office  for  a 
certificate  of  his  health  to  a  gentleman  who  had  not  attended  him  for  three 
years  previously.      His  answers  to  the  printed  questions  were  that  he  had 
had  no  other  medical  attendant,  and  that  he  had  never  had  '  a  serious  illness/ 
The  medical  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  certified  that  his  life  was  in- 
surable, and  the  policy  was  issued.    It  appeared  in  evidence,  however,  that, 
the  deceased  had   been   attended  by  two  other  medical  practitioners  from. 
February  to  April  1823  for  hepatitis,  fever,  and  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.     One  of  these  employed  very  active  treatment ;  he  considered 
him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  would  not  have  certified  him  to  be  in 
health  until  the  end  of  May  1823.     All  agreed  that  the  deceased  did  not  die 
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of  tlie  disease  for  which  he  had  been  thus  attended.  Lord  Tenterden  stated  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  a  man  referred  to  one  practitioner,  because  he  coiild 
speak  well  of  his  health,  and  thought  that  if  he  referred  to  other  medical  men 
they  Avoiild  not  so  certify,  although  the  insured  did  not  die  of  the  disease  with 
which  he  was  then  afflicted,  the  policy  would  be  void.  A  verdict  was  accord- 
ingly given  for  the  defendants. 

The  practice  of  refei-ring  to  medical  men  Avho  have  been  only  recently  con- 
sulted is  not  unfrequent.  The  opinion  of  the  usual  medical  attendant  might 
be  unfavourable,  or  he  might  report  on  the  existence  of  habits  which  would 
render  the  life  uninsurable,  or  insurable  only  at  a  high  premium.  This  want 
of  fair-dealing,  however,  commonly  defeats  its  object.  There  is  expensive  liti- 
gation, and  the  policy  is  pronounced  to  be  void.  The  case  of  Wilsliere  v.  Brown, 
tried  before  Lord  Abinger  in  the  Exchequer  in  December  1842,  and  of  Palmer 
and  Fish  v.  Irving,  tried  at  the  Norwich  Summer  Assizes,  furnish  illustrations 
of  this.  In  the  latter  case  the  deceased  had  returned  that  he  had  never  had  g, 
medical  attendant.  His  life  was  insured  for  a  large  sum  on  the  21st  November 
1842,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  December  following.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  died  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  Avas  proved  that  he 
had  laboured  under  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  had  been  at- 
tended by  three  medical  men  shortly  before  he  effected  the  insurance.  This 
was  concealed,  and  the  policy  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

A  singular  case  Avas  tried  at  GlasgoAV  in  1837,  in  which  the  proceedings 
Avere  inverted,  compared  Avith  the  usual  English  practice  in  such  cases.  An 
Insurance  Company  brought  an  action  against  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
sured, on  the  issue  Avhether  the  policy  had  not-  been  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  undue  concealment.  An  insurance  Avas  effected  on  the  life  of  a 
Mrs.  Ralston,  on  the  10th  December  1833.  Her  oAvn  declaration  Avas  that 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  that  she  Avas  not  afflicted  Avith  any  disease  or 
disorder  tending  to  shorten  life.  She  referred  to  her  usual  medical  attendant, " 
who  certified  that  he  had  knoAvn  her  for  ten  years,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  her  pi'ofessionally  ;  that  she  Avas  last  ill  in  the  inonth  of  Septem- 
ber 1833  ;  '  that  her  indisposition  Avas  acidity  of  the  stomach ; '  that  she  had 
not,  to  his  knoAvledge,  been  affected  Avith  any  illness  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
influence  her  general  health ;  that  she  Avas  then  (30th  November  1833)  in 
perfect  health,  and  Avas  not  subject  to  fits  or  any  affection  of  the  head,  but 
occasionally  to  slight  headache  from  acidity  in  the  stomach.  He  kneAv  of  no 
circumstance  in  her  business  or  habits  of  living  tending  to  impair  hei'  health 
or  shorten  her  life.  The  deceased  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  3rd  September 
1834,  Avithin  nine  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  policy.  The  Insurance 
Company  Avere  about  to  pay  the  amount,  Avhen  an  action  Avas  brought  by  the 
medical  attendant  against  the  executors  of  the  deceased  for  payment  of  162Z. 
for  medical  attendance,  &c.,  on  Mrs.  Ealston  from  the  15th  September  1833 
(two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  policy)  to  the  4th  June  1834.  The 
referees  aAvarded  145Z.  to  the  plaintiff.  His  books  Avere  given  in  eA'idence, 
and  it  then  appeared  that  betAveen  the  19th  September  and  3rd  December 
1833  (the  date  of  the  proposal  for  insurance)  he  had  paid  her  thirty-five 
professional  A'isits,  most  of  these  of  long  duration.  It  further  appeared  from 
the  diary  that  she  had  been  frequently  bled — her  head  had  been  shaA'ed  and 
blistered,  and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  her  temples.  She  had  also  had 
■constant  attendance  after  the  insurance,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1834  had  had 
several  fits  of  epilepsy.  Three  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  the  declaration 
of  deceased  and  the  certificates  given  by  her  medical  attendant  did  not  set 
forth  her  true  condition ;  and  that  there  had  been  misrej^resentation  and  con- 
cealment of  material  facts.     This  Avas  also  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  a 
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-verdict  was  returned  for  the  Office,  Although  the  illness  prior  to  the  insurance, 
might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  death  from  apoplexy,  it  Avas  held  that 
the  insurers  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
■  A  case  involving  certain  questions  in  obstetric  jurisprudence  (laceration  of 
the  perineum)  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  February  1873  {Brem- 
hridge  v.  Hoare).  The  action  was  by  Brembridge,  executor  to  a  Mrs. 
Pormby,  against  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  to  recover  the  amount  of 
a  policy  (5,000/.)  on  the  life  of  the  testatrix.  This  was  resisted  by  the  In- 
surance Company  on  the  ground  of  material  concealment.  At  the  date  of 
the  policy  Mrs.  Formby  was  a  Avidow,  ajt.  28.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of 
intemperate  habits  and  believed  to  be  affected  with  syphilis.  She  was  twice 
confined — in  March  1867  and  April  1870  ;  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  on 
both  occasions  instruments  were  vised,  and  on  one  craniotomy  Avas  performed. 
In  November  1870  she  proposed  to  insure  her  life  for  5,O0OZ.  in  favour  of  a 
physician  (Dr.  Lyle),  whom  she  subsequently  man-ied.  She  filled  up  the  usual 
certificates,  stating  that  her  health  was  good,  and  that  she  had  had  no  illness 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  medical  man  except  in  her  confinements  and  for  passing 
ailments.  She  referred  to  a  Mr.  Kempe,  who  died  soon  afterwards.  Mr. 
Kempe  stated  in  his  certificate  that  he  had  attended  her  in  two  severe  con- 
finements, from  Avhich  she  made  quick  recovery,  and  once  or  twice  for  slight 
stomach  derangements.  The  Company  Avrote  to  Mr.  Kempe  for  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  confinements,  and  he  answered  by  saying  that  Mrs. 
Formby's  labours  Avere  prolonged  in  consequence  of  a  someAvhat  contracted 
pelvis  and  unusually  large  children,  and  he  saAV  no  risks  in  any  future  con- 
finements more  than  ordinary.  Dr.  Budd,  the  Company's  medical  officer  at 
Exeter,  saAV  the  lady,  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  all  being  satisfactory, 
recommended  her  as  a  good  life.  The  life  Avas,  therefore,  accepted  on  the  23rd 
December  1870. 

The  premiums  Avere  paid  during  the  year  1871,  and  in  March  1872  notice 
Avas  sent  to  the  Company  of  her  death,  Avith  a  certificate  from  the  late  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith,  stating  that  she  had  died  on  the  I  st  February  of  an  internal  abscess,  he 
having  attended  her  for  six  or  seven  months.  This  certificate  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  Office  some  disease  of  .the  sexual  organs,  especially  in  connection 
Avith  the  history  of  the  instrumental  deliveries.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  Avas  therefore 
wi-itten  to  by  the  Actuary  for  further  explanation,  and  he  replied  by  stating 
that  the  late  Mrs.  Formby  consixlted  him  in  Augvist  for  leucorrhcea,  or 
the  '  Avhites,'  and  that  the  inflammation,  Avhich  resulted  in  abscess  and  so 
caused  her  death,  arose  fi-om  her  sitting  out  of  bed  on  a  cold  night  in  January 
withoiit  a  fire,  Avhile  menstruation  Avas  going  on.  The  abscess  formed  around 
the  womb,  but  no  post-mortem  Avas  made.  The  managers  still  considered  the 
certificate  of  death  most  unsatisfactory,  not  being  able  to  understand  Avhy  the 
lady  had  come  to  London  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man  five 
or  six  months  for  the  '  Avhites,'  and  had  then  unfortunately  died  suddenly  of  an 
abscess.  After  some  hesitation  they  felt  they  could  gain  no  better  informa- 
tion than  from  her  medical  adviser,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  amoimt  of  the 
policy.  Shortly  afterAvards  it  Avas  reported  to  the  Company  that  Mrs.  Formby 
Avas  in  bad  health  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  that  she  had  undergone 
an  operation.  Inquiries  Avere  made,  and  it  Avas  then  found  that  in  August 
1871  she  had  suffered  from  prolapsus  and  irritable  ulceration  of  the  vitertis, 
and,  further,  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  Avas  that  the  perineum  had  been 
torn  in  one  of  her  confinements.  An  operation  was  performed  to  restore 
the  perineum :  the  Avound  healed :  she  had  a  relapse,  followed  by  rigors,  an 
abscess  formed,  and  this  broke  into  the  rectum.  In  her  letters  she  had 
always  spoken  of  herself  as  nervous,  excitable,  and  irritable.      About  the 
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time  of  her  insurance  and  previously,  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr^ 
Willis  of  Monmouth  ;  and  Dr.  Lyle  (her  husband)  had  prescribed  for  her  tonics, 
and  astringent  lotions.  It  Avas  not  alleged  by  the  Company  that  Dr.  Lyle  knew 
of  the  lacerated  perineum,  or  that  his  ■wife  knew  exactly  the  cause  of  her 
suffering.  Thei-e  was  some  evidence  to  shoAv  that  she  had  had  syphilis,  as- 
there  was  mention  made  of  a  rash,  ulcerated  throat,  and  the  fears  of  the  lady 
herself  respecting  this  disease.  The  managers  of  the  Company,  although  wishing 
to  give  credit  of  good  faith  as  far  as  they  could,  yet  could  not  acquit  Mrs.- 
Formby  of  untruthfulness  in  stating  she  was  in  good  health  when,  if  she  had. 
said  as  much  about  her  health  as  was  contained  in  her  private  letters,  and 
had  spoken  of  a  chronic  uterine  discharge,  her  life  would  not  have  been  taken, 
and  her  actual  condition  never  known.  On  these  grounds  the  Office  refused  to 
pay  the  claim. 

The  nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  Formby  at  her  last  confinement  spoke  to  the: 
laceration,  and  that  she  had  attended  to  it.  Another  witness  deposed  to  Mrs. 
Formby  looking  very  ill  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  complaining  of  weakness-, 
ever  since  her  confinement,  and  she  did  not  know  that  she  would  ever  be  well 
again  ;  she  had  hysterics  and  a  constant  discharge.  This  evidence  was  con- 
firmed by  that  of  others.  It  appeared  that  after  her  last  confinement  she  had_ 
always  complained  of  languor  and  general  debility,  that  she  was  generally  out 
of  health,  and  especially  had  difficulty  in  Avalking  and  standing. 

No  explanation  was  offered  as  to  Mr.  Ivempe's  silence  respecting  the  lace- 
ration, but  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  or 
thought  that  it  had  healed.  The  two  persons  who  had  acted  as  referees  con- 
fessed to  knowing  very  little  of  the  insured. 

Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Eisdon  Bennett,  Mr.  John  Birkett,  and  Mr.  John  Wood  were 
examined  as  scientific  witnessses,  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  laceration, 
falling  of  the  womb,  and  attendant  discharges  woidd  probably  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  symptoms  which  Mrs.  Formby  spoke  of  in  her  letters,  and  Avhich 
she  ought  to  have  revealed  to  the  Office.  They  believed  that  death  Avas  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  peritoneum,  or  pysemia ;  the  latter,  they 
said,  Avas  not  common  after  such  an  operation  as  had  been  undergone,  but. 
might  occur  after  the  slightest  wound.  From  the  description  of  these  Avitnesses 
Mrs.  Formby  appeared  to  be  a  dark  Avoman,  stout,  and  good-looking,  at  first 
sight  presenting  the  appearance  of  health,  but  some  Avitnesses  said  she  Avas  fafe 
and  flabby,  of  sedentary  habits,  soon  tired  on  exertion,  nervous  and  excitable, 
but  ate  and  drank  Avell. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff"  Avas  that  the  insured  Avas  substantially  in  good 
health  ;  that  the  laceration  AA'as  of  the  most  trifling  character,  and  gave  her  no 
inconvenience,  and  Avas  unknoAvn  to  her  ;  that  the  discharges  Avere  simply 
leucorrhoea  ;  that  the  ailments  voluntarily  spoken  of  by  her  in  the  letters  to 
her  friends  denoted  merely  a  temperament  A'ery  commonly  found  in  Avomen, 
in  Avhicli  a  pleasiu:e  is  found  in  detailing  all  their  feelings  and  little  ailments. 
That  the  laceration  Avas  slight ;  there  Avas  no  need  of  the  operation,  which  Avas 
done  at  Mrs.  Formby's  request  Avhen  she  understood  its  nature;  that  she  per- 
fectly recovered  from  it,  and  Avas  about  to  leave  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  care  when, 
an  abscess  appeared,  totally  unconnected  Avith  the  operation,  which  speedily 
carried  her  off.  Witnesses  Avere  called,  Avho  spoke  generally  as  to  her  good 
health,  but  great  discrepancies  existed  as  to  her  Avalking  poAvers,  some  saying 
she  walked  well,  and  others,  on  cross-examination,  that  she  walked  sloAvly,  and 
was  very  soon  fatigued. 

Dr.  West  only  saAv  her  once,  and  did  not  thoroughly  examine  her.  Dr.. 
Graily  HcAvitt  spoke  of  the  laceration  as  slight,  but  that  she  had  anteversion 
of  the  uterus  Avith  some  enlargement,  and  ordered  her  a  cradle  pessary.  She 
remained  imder  his  care  some  Aveeks.    The  Avitness  knew  nothing  of  the 
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ulceration  and  purulent   discliarge,  but  the  patient  was  very  mucli  out  of 
health. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  said  that  he  found  Mrs.  Formby  suffering  from  purulent 
•discharge,  prolapsus,  and  ulceration  of  the  womb.  He  removed  a  pessary, 
--and  admitted,  on  being  pressed,  that  this  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  ulceration  and  discharge.  He  found  also  a  laceration  of  the  perineiun. 
(Various  accounts  were  given  of  this  laceration.  It  did  not  pass  through  the 
•sphincter  ani,  but  reached  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it.)  By 
■medicines  and  injections  he  cured  the  discharge  and  ulceration,  and  then  pro- 
■posed  the  operation  for  restoring  the  perineum.  This  was  performed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1870.  The  woimd  soon  healed,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  Mrs. 
Formby  came  down  into  the  drawing-room  to  dinner.  In  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, she  became  very  ill,  had  rigors,  and  took  to  her  bed.  In  the  course  of 
sa  week  or  two  it  was  found  that  an  inflammatory  process  Avas  going  on  among 
the  pelvic  organs,  and,  finally,  an  abscess  was  felt  which  burst  into  the  rectum. 
Again  a  collection  of  matter  was  formed,  which  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  believed 
burst  into  the  peritoneum,  as  she  one  day  suddenly  became  worse  with  symp- 
toms which  denoted  such  an  occurrence.  Death  took  place  about  two  months 
-after  the  operation.  He  asserted  again  most  positively  that  Mrs.  Formby  had 
recovered  from  the  operation,  and  that  he  was  about  to  send  her  to  Seaf ord  ; 
that  she  got  out  of  bed  one  night  during  a  menstrual  period,  took  cold,  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  abscess.  He  therefore  had  no  need  to  mention  the  opera- 
tion in  the  certificate  of  death. 

The  learned  judge  (Bramwell,  B.)  then  summed  up,  reviewing  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  with  great  care,  and  finally  left  three  questions  to  the  jury — 
1.  "Was  there  any  misrepresentation?  2.  Was  there  any  material  misrepre- 
■sentation?  3.  If  any,  was  the  policy  procured  by  it?  The  jury  returned 
affirmative  answers  to  all  three  of  these  questions,  and  a  verdict  Avas  accord- 
ingly found  for  the  defendants.  (Lancet,  1873,1,252.)  It  will  be  perceived 
that  in  this  case,  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  there  had  been  material  con- 
•cealment  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  lacerated  perineum  since  the  last 
confinement, — as  well  as  the  presence  of  leucorrhoea  and  general  illness,  as 
indicated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  testatrix. 

Urinary  and  Prostatic  disease. — Diseases  affecting  the  urinary  organs  have 
generally  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  these, 
-diseases  have  a  chronic  character  and  occur  in  persons  advanced  in  life.  A 
case  of  this  kind  (Leete  v.  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society')  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1851.  It  was  an  action  to  recover  350/.  on 
&  policy  on  the  life  of  one  Giles  Clement.  The  defendants  pleaded  misrepre- 
sentation and  concealment  of  facts  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  health  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  proved  by  a  number  of  medical  and  other  witnesses  that  de- 
ceased had  been  subject  from  boyhood  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate-gland  and 
prostatic  disease.  This  state  of  the  urinary  organs  was  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Company  at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued,  and  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  material  to  the  risk.  Dr.  G.  O.  Eees  and  other  physicians  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The 
defence  was  that  it  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  because  men  of  the 
ixiost  advanced  age  were  found  to  be  affected  with  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  yet  they  lived  on.  This  statement,  loosely  made  by  coimsel,  was 
not  supported  by  any  medical  evidence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
-the  defendants,  considering  that  the  concealment  was  material  to  the  insurers. 

Among  the  diseases  upon  the  concealment  of  which  policies  have  been  most 
frequently  disputed  may  be  enumerated  gout,  dropsy,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
hasmoptysis,  incipient  phthisis,  deliriu.m  tremens :  and  to  this  list  may  be 
added  drunkenness,  intemperance,  and  irregular  habits. 
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Intemperate  liahits. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  payment  of  policies  Is 
resisted  on  the  ground  of  concealed  drunkenness  and  general  habits  of  intem- 
perance. There  is  some  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because  medical  men  may 
entertain  diiferent  opinions  respecting  the  effect  of  such  habits  upon  the  gene- 
ral health,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  safely  carried.  There  is  one 
thing,  hoAvever,  certain — whatever  may  be  o\vc  opinion  of  their  effect  on  health, 
we  are  bound  to  state,  if  known  to  us,  that  they  exist,  and  thus  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  a  Company  to  dispute  a  i^olicy  upon  such  a  ground.  From  the 
frequent  concealment  of  habits  of  this  kind,  some  Offices  noAv  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  making  it  a  special  question,  to  which  a  plain  negative  or  affirmative 
answer  should  always  be  given — '  Are  you  now  and  have  you  always  been  of 
temperate  habits  of  life  ? ' 

When  intemperance  is  alleged,  we  find  not  only  conflicting  medical  evidence 
but  much  cross- sAvearing  among  the  Avitnesses.  It  becomes  a  question — What 
is  intemperance  ?  and  this  is  ansAvered  according  to  the  peculiar  vieAvs  of  a 
witness.  A  case  Avas  tried  at  the  Exeter  Spring  Assizes  in  1842  (Southcomb  v. 
Memman),  AAdiich  Avill  shoAV  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth.  Payment 
of  a  policy  was  disjiuted  by  the  Office  on  the  ground  of  concealed  intemperate 
habits.  At  the  trial  the  representatives  of  the  insured  called  twelve  witnesses: 
to  prove  that  the  deceased  Avas  a  very  temperate  nian,  A\diile  the  Office  called 
twenty-one  to  shoAV  that  he  AA'as  habitually  intemperate  !  One  of  the  tem- 
perance Avitnesses  (for  the  plaintiff)  defined  drunkenness  to  be  '  Avhen  a  man 
lost  his  reason,  could  not  give  a  proper  ansAver,  Avas  not  able  to  do  business, 
had  lost  his  legs,  and  Avas  obliged  to  be  carried  home.'  He  admitted  that  the 
deceased  had  occasionally  continued  drinking  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
but  that  Avas  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  medical  attendant  Avho  gave  the 
certificate  said  that  the  deceased's  Avas  a  perfectly  good  life,  and  he  considered 
him  to  be  a  person  of  sober  and  temperate  habits :  he  had  not  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  inform  the  Office  of  occasional  outbreaks,  because  he  did  not  think 
that  drinking  had  any  effect  upon  his  health.  Several  witnesses  proved  that 
deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  and  that  it 
reqiiired  a  great  deal  to  make  him  ramble.  The  insurance  Avas  effected  in 
October  1839,  and  the  deceased  died  in  April  1841,  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses,  this  had  not  arisen  from 
,  excessive  drinking.  NotAvithstanding  the  concealment  of  these  facts,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed  ;  but  a  rule  for  a  ncAV  trial  was 
afterAvards  obtained.  This  case  shows  Avhat  fallacious  vicAvs  are  entertained 
on  the  medical  questions  of  life-insurance.  In  a  case  like  this  it  Avas  clearly 
the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  describe  the  habits  of  the  deceased.  He  might, 
if  he  pleased,  have  appended  to  the  certificate  that  in  his  judgment  they  had 
not  affected  the  health  of  the  person,  but  the  defendants,  Avho  Avere  to  take 
the  risk,  should  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves. 

A  similar  question  AA^as  raised  in  Wigins  v.  Gresham  Life  Assurance  So- 
cietij  (Bristol  Summer  Ass.  1872)  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Company. 
There  Avas  proof  of  intemperate  habits  at  the  time  the  insurance  AA-as  effected,, 
and  there  Avas  also  evidence  that  deceased  had  suffered  from  diseased  lungs. 
These  facts  were  suppressed  by  the  insured  party.  In  the  following  case — 
Bailey  v.  Imperial  Assurance  Company  (Oxford  Circ.  July  1869) — the  medi- 
cal man  employed  by  the  Company  to  examine  the  person  Avhose  life  Avas  pro- 
posed for  insurance  certified  in  favour  of  the  life,  and  althoiigh  his  evidence 
did  not  accord  Avith  the  medical  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  against  the  defendants  on  the  statements  of  their  oAAm  Avitness.  The 
plaintiffs  were  the  executrix  and  executor  of  the  will  of  the  deceased,  Johu 
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Bailey.  He  liad  eiFected  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  to  the  amount  of 
300/.  with  the  defendants.  The  policy  was  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1867, 
and  contained  a  proviso  that  if  any  proposal  or  declaration  made  by  the  in- 
sured were  untrue  or  fraudulent,  or  if  any  material  fact  Avere  concealed  by 
him,  the  policy  Avould  be  void.  The  deceased  had  made  a  declaration  that 
he  had  never  suffered  from  cough  and  was  free  from  consumption.  After  the 
death  of  the  deceased  the  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and 
now  defended  the  action  on  the  ground  that  in  Jrme  1866  the  instired  had 
consulted  a  Dr.  Arlidge,  who  had  examined  him,  and  found  him  then  to  have 
signs  of  incipient  consumption,  and  treated  him  for  diseased  lung  and  cautioned 
him  against  over  exertion.  Dr.  Arlidge  also  stated  that  it  was  his  habit  to 
tell  his  patients  if  they  were  threatened  with  or  had  consumption,  and  that  he 
believed  he  had  told  the  deceased  of  his  tendency  to  the  disease.  In  February 
1867  the  deceased  Avas  again  examined  by  Dr.  Arlidge,  and  exhibited  the 
same  symptoms.  In  May  and  June  1868  the  deceased  Avas  attended  by  a 
Dr.  Fairman,  who  spoke  to  the  presence  of  the  disease  of  the  kmgs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  medical  man  employed  by  the  defendants  to  examine  the  deceased 
before  eifecting  the  policy  could  find  no  signs  of  siich  disease,  and  the  mother 
and  widow  of  the  deceased  Avere  called  and  declared  their  ignorance  of  his- 
being  the  subject  of  any  such  complaint.  It  Avas  ruled  that  iipon  the  pleadings 
the  onus  lay  upon  the  defendants  of  proving  the  untruth  and  fraud  of  the 
statements  of  the  deceased,  and  evidence  having  been  given  in  reference  to  this, 
Baron  Pigott  left  the  questions  to  the  jury,  Avhether  there  was  any  fraudulent 
concealment  of  a  fact  material  to  be  knoAvn  by  the  defendants,  and  whether 
there  was  any  concealment,  though  Avithout  fi-aud,  of  any  such  fact,  and  Avhether 
there  Avas  any  untrue  statement  at  all.  The  jury  gave  a  negative  ansAver  to 
each  of  the  questions,  and  fotmd  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Talbot  (Craig  v.  Fenn,  December  1841), 
where  no  ansAver  was  returned  to  the  question  AA'hether  the  deceased  Avas  of 
temperate  and  moderate  habits  of  life,  and  the  Company  actiially  charged  a 
higher  premium  in  consequence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  their  favour, 
the  real  condition  of  the  insured  not  having  been  made  knoAvn  to  them  at  the 
time  the  insurance  Avas  effected. 

Delirium  tremens.  Concealed  habits  of  intemperance. — In  Ilutton  y:  Wa- 
terloo Life  Association  (Q.B.  December  1859),  an  action  Avas  brought  by  a- 
widoAv  for  the  recovery  of  2,500Z.  upon  a  policy  effected  in  April  1854  on  the 
life  of  her  husband.  Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  AATitten. 
ansAvers  made  by  deceased  to  questions  proposed  by  the  ConqDany  Avere  false, 
and  therefore  that  the  contract  Avhich  Avas  based  upon  them  Avas  void.  One 
question  was  AA^hether  he  Avas  subject  to  delirium  tremens  ot  Siwj  (\.ifiQa.&e  calcu- 
lated to  shorten  life,  Avhich  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  a  second  was,  whether- 
he  Avas  of  temperate  and  sober  habits,  Avhicli  he  ansAvered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  a  third  Avas  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  '  ordinary  medical  atten- 
dant, to  be  referred  to  as  to  present  and  general  state  of  health,'  to  which  he 
ansAvered,  '  Dr.  Cobb.'  The  inqiiiry  noAV  was  Avhether  these  ansAvers  Avere 
true.  The  action  had  already  been  once  tried,  Avhen  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
verdict ;  but  a  ncAV  trial  Avas  moved  for  and  obtained.  At  the  second  trial 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  medical  and  general,  showed  that  deceased  Avas 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  that  in  May  1854  he  had  suffered  from  delirium 
tremens,  of  Avhich  disease  he  died  in  1856  ;  further,  that  Dr.  Cobb,  to  Avhom 
he  referred  as  his  usual  medical  attendant,  had  not  attended  him  since  1851,. 
and  that  from  this  date  until  the  date  of  the  insurance  he  had  been  attended 
by  another  medical  man,  to  Avhom  he  had  given  no  reference,  although  he  Avas 
his  usual  medical  attendant.     The  jiuy  found  for  the  defendants  on  the  main. 
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issues.  This  case  presented  two  curious  features  : — 1st,  tlie  medical  evidence 
proved  that  the  first  attack  of  delirium  tremens  came  on  on  May  11,  after  the 
insurance  had  been  effected ;  and  2ndly,  the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased 
and  the  medical  officer  of  the  Company  differed  greatly  about  the  deceased's 
state  of  health  at  or  about  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  medical 
attendant  of  the  deceased,  who  was  a  witness  for  the  Company,  deposed  that 
Tie  attended  him  for  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  on  May  1 1 ,  and  again  on 
May  28,  1854 — both  attacks  being  the  results  of  excessive  drinking.  The 
report  to  the  Company,  made  by  their  OAvn  medical  officer,  dated  May  22, 1854, 
gave,  however,  a  most  flattering  account  of  deceased's  health,  and  described 
Lim  as  a  '  first-class  life.'  In  his  evidence  at  the  trial  this  gentleman  said 
that  he  then  observed  no  indication  of  delirium  tremens  nor  of  drunken  habits; 
the  deceased  was  the  picture  of  health.  This  serious  discrepancy  could  not  be 
Teconciled  by  a  re-examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  concealment  of  intem- 
perate habits  was  clearly  proved,  and  on  this  probably  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
chiefly  turned. 

Questions  of  a  similar  kind  were  raised  in  Wheelton  v.  Hurdisty  (Q.B.  Dec. 
1856).  An  insurance  had  been  effected  to  a  large  amount  on  the  life  of  a  Mr. 
Jodrell,  and  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  there 
had  been  concealment  of  intemperate  habits,  and  of  the  existence  of  delirium 
tremens  at  the  time  the  insurance  Avas  effected.  The  jury  found  that  there 
had  been  misrepresentation  and  concealment. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  this  description,  in  reference  to  conflicting 
medical  evidence,  was  that  o^ Rawlings  v.  Deshorougli,  tried  by  Lord  Denman 
in  December  1837.  The  main  question  was,  whether  a  Mr.  John  Cochrane, 
■whose  life  had  been  insured,  was  or  Avas  not  a  person  of  intemperate  habits  at 
or  before  the  time  of  insurance.  A  medical  certificate  had  been  given  to  the 
effect  that  his  habits  Avere  not  intemperate.  The  weight  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, general  and  medical,  tended  to  shoAV  that  he  Avas  a  thorough  drunkard. 
One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  said,  the  deceased  '  never  appeared  to 
me  to  take  anything  to  hurt  a  man ;  I  never  saAV  him  drink  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  company ;  I  only  saAV  him  intoxicated  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  four  years  ! 
His  health  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired  by  what  he  drank.'  His  groom  stated 
that  he  had  seen  his  master  '  tipsy  a  hundred  times,  perhaps,  but  not  beastly 
drunk.'  The  late  Mr.  Travers  examined  the  deceased  for  one  Office,  and,  from 
what  he  saAv,  advised  that  his  life  should  not  be  accepted.  He  considered  the 
m.an  to  be  labouring  under  delirium  tremens.  One  observation  made  by  this 
Avitness  is  Avorthy  of  remembrance  Avhen  a  medical  practitioner  is  engaged  in 
examining  a  person  for  a  life-insm'ance— i.e.,  a  man  may  have  pursued  an 
intemperate  course  for  some  time,  and  yet  his  appeai-ance  at  the  time  may  be 
such  as  to  lead  a  common  observer  to  imagine  he  Avas  in  the  plenitude  of  health, 
Avhen  he  was  liable  to  become  the  subject  of  an  immediate  attack.  NotAvith- 
standing  the  strong  evidence  of  habits  of  intemperance  from  a  period  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  insurance,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  but 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  soon  afterAvards  made.  Lord  Denman  observed 
upon  this  occasion,  in  respect  to  Avhat  Avas  material  concealment,  that  he  did 
not  conceive  the  true  meaning  to  be  that  the  party  Avhose  life  was  to  be  in- 
sured Avas  bound  to  volunteer  a  statement  of  every  circumstance  that  anybody 
might  afterAvards  think  was  likely  to  affect  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  real 
intention  Avas,  that  he  should  submit  himself  to  a  full  examination  and  inquiry, 
that  he  is  boimd  to  state  nothing  untruly,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  answer  all 
questions  truly.  If  he  decline  to  ansAver,  the  Office  may  act  upon  his  refusal, 
■and  if  he  ansAver  untruly,  he  shall  gain  no  benefit  from  such  false  statement. 

In  February  1840  a  trial  took  place  before  Tindal,  C.J.  {Pole  v.  Rogers), 
irelative  to  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Peter  Cochrane,  brother  of  this  M.r.  John 
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Cochrane.  The  insurance  was  eiFectecl  in  1834.  The  insured  died  the  follow- 
ing year  of  hydrothorax,  brought  on,  as  it  was  alleged  by  defendants,  by  very 
intemperate  habits,  the  existence  of  which  was  concealed  from  them.  The 
evidence,  both  medical  and  general,  was  just  as  conflicting  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  it  became  rather  a  question  of  credibility.  The  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby  either  denying  the  existence  of  intemperance,  or 
considering  that  the  concealment  of  it,  if  it  existed,  was  not  material. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  note  in  one  point  of  vieAV,  as  it  involved  a  new  question 
in  medical  jurisprudence — namely,  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  immediate  or 
remote  effects  on  the  body,  produced  by  intemperate  habits  ?  The  Solicitor- 
General,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  (the  representatives  of  the  insured), 
argued  that  the  terms  '  habits  prejudicial  to  health  '  were  too  indefinite.  Was 
it  to  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  or  relative  proposition  ?  He  appeared  to  rest 
his  case  upon  an  admission  that  there  was  intemperance  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  he  contended  that  habits  which  were  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  one 
man,  might  absolutely  kill  another.  There  was  a  very  common  habit  of  keeping 
late  hours;  this  might  be  utterly  destructive  to  the  health  of  some  persons,  but 
not  to  that  of  others.  This  sort  of  condition  was  so  vague  that  it  left  it  open 
to  an  Insurance  Office  to  resist  the  payment  of  any  policy,  imless  the  meaning 
of  the  words  was  broiight  within  some  reasonable  and  well-defined  limits.  The 
jury  were  bound  to  see  whether  the  alleged  intemperate  habits  had  been  indulged 
in  for  a  long  time  Avithout  injury ;  they  must  look  to  all  the  habits  of  the  per- 
son taken  together,  and  see  whether  one  habit  was  not  counteracted  in  its 
effects  by  another.  The  insured  was  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  and  therefore 
excessive  drinking  Avould  not  affect  him  as  it  would  others  who  led  a  sedentary 
life. 

This  ingenious  but  sophistical  reasoning  involves  an  important  medical 
question.  It  is  well  known  that  intemperance  is  a  relative  term,  and  may  be 
differently  construed  by  different  medical  witnesses.  The  real  question,  however, 
divested  of  its  sophistry,  is  this  : — Can  any  person  indulge  in  an  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquids  without  this  practice  sooner  or  later  leading  to  an  impair^ 
ment  of  health,  by  prodvicing  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  remotely 
affecting  different  organs?  The  effects  of  such  habits  may  not  show  themselves 
immediately,  but  the  Office  requires  to  be  informed  of  their  existence  or  non- 
existence, and  not  of  the  period  when  they  are  likely  to  affect  health  visibly  or 
to  engender  a  fatal  disease.  To  assert  that  a  man  can  be  addicted  to  exces- 
sive drinking  without  impairing  his  health,  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
There  is  no  siich  compensation  or  balance  of  habits  as  that  which  the  Solicitor- 
General  supposed  to  exist  in  this  case.  Habit  may  accustom  a  man  to  intem- 
perance— it  may  enable  him  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquid  without 
being  apparently  injuriously  influenced  by  it  at  the  time;  but  a  deranged  state 
of  system  will  sooner  or  later  follow,  and  delirium  tremens  or  dropsy  will 
probably  supervene.  A  good  natural  constitrition  may  enable  a  man  to  resist 
the  pernicious  effects  for  a  certain  period,  biit  ultimately  they  will  show  them- 
selves in  some  form  of  disease  ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  two  brothers,  the  result 
of  their  intemperance  was  made  apparent  in  the  very  early  deaths  of  both.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  no  light  is  permitted  to  be  throAvn  on  sixch  cases  by  patho- 
logy. Post-mortem  examinations  are  not  ahvays  made  in  these  cases;  lor  the 
death  being,  as  it  is  called,  natural,  it  is  not  commonly  thought  necessary  ta 
inspect  the  body,  although,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  condition  of  the  liver- 
and  other  organs  might  at  once  have  removed  a  difficulty  which  arose  from 
the  conflicting  evidence  on  the  habits  of  the  deceased. 

In  all  cases  of  a  contested  policy,  one  important  principle  is  uniformly  acted 
upon  ;  those  who  resist  the  payment  are  bound  to  prove  what  they  allege  by 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence.    A  Court  will  not  receive  probability  or 
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conjecture — the  evidence  must  be  certain.  Hence  many  suits  fail  from  the  me- 
dical evidence  going  no  further  than  to  show  that  a  particular  disease  or  habit 
had  j)i'ohahhj  existed  at  the  time  of  insiu-ance.  If  the  disease  or  habits  be 
shown  to  have  certainly  existed,  the  evidence  may  still  fail  to  prove  satisfac- 
torily that  the  concealment  was  either  wilful  or  material. 

Contested  cases  of  life-insurance  are  very  instructive :  they  often  show  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  medical  observations  respecting  health  or  disease 
are  made,  and  that  the  medical  treatment  of  persons  whose  lives  are  insured 
may  become  a  material  question  in  the  event  of  a  policy  being  disputed.  In 
the  case  of  ChattocJc  v.  Shaive,  in  reference  to  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  a 
Colonel  GresAvold,  a  question  arose  not  only  respecting  the  concealment  of  in- 
temperate habits,  but  as  to  the  concealed  existence  of  delirium  tremens,  from 
the  examination  of  handwriting,  as  well  as  from  the  description  given  by  non- 
professional witnesses.  It  was  here  even  doubtful  Avhat  had  caused  the  death 
of  the  deceased.  According  to  one  medical  witness,  it  was  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  Asiatic  cholera,  phrenitis,  and  epilepsy !  It  was  proved  that,  more 
than  three  years  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  this  gentleman  had  met  Avlth 
a  fall,  and  he  was  afterwards  seized  with  a  fit,  described  by  some  witnesses  as 
epileptic,  by  others  as  arising  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  existence  of 
intemperance  and  epilepsy  prior  to  the  insurance  was  not  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and  they  returned  a  verdict  for  the  representatives  of 
the  insured. 

In  Walters  v.  Barker,  tried  at  the  Monmouth  Summer  Assizes,  1844,  the 
deceased,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  insured  his  life  on  the  4th  May  1841,  and  he  died 
in  the  August  following.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Office  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  tendency  to  which  it  was  pretended  had  existed 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  No  medical  evidence  was  given  on  either 
side;  there  was  merely  a  presumption  that  death  might  have  taken  place 
'from  paralysis :  hence  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs. 

An  attack  of  hemiplegia  may  be  followed  by  apoplexy.  A  case  which 
excited  some  discussion  among  French  medical  jurists  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing question — Whether  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  hemiplegia  consequent 
on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  Avho  had  died  tAvo  days 
following  a  second  attack,  after  entering  into  a  contract,  should  be  considered 
as  suffering  from  the  fatal  disease  at  the  time  of  signing  the  contract?  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  laAV,  the  contract  Avould  be  void  if  the  person  Avas  labour- 
ing under  a  disease  Avhich  proved  fatal  Avithin  tAventy  days  of  his  signing  it, 
■('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  141.)  A  similar  question,  as  M.  Tardieu  suggests, 
might  arise  in  reference  to  life-insurance.  A  man  affected  with  hemiplegia 
at  the  time  of  effecting  an  insurance  on  his  life,  might  in  a  fcAV  days  be  cut 
•off'  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  "Would  the  fatal  disease  be  considered  as  cover- 
ing the  Avhole  period  betAveen  the  acceptance  of  the  policy  and  death  ?  M.  Tar- 
dieu, following  M.  Marc,  ansAvers  a  question  of  this  kind  by  saying  that  the 
hemiplegia  shoAved  the  existence  of  a  morbid  predisposition,  but  that  the  dis- 
ease actually  destroying  life  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  contract  Avas  signed. 
<Loc.  cit.  See  also  '  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1830,  1,  161.)  In  England  it  Avould  be 
held  that  the  concealment  of  the  hemiplegia  woiild  be  material,  and  the  policy 
would  be  void,  although  the  death  might  have  taken  place  from  apoplexy.  If 
the  insurers  knew  of  the  existence  of  hemiplegia,  an  acceptance  of  the  life 
Avould  be  at  their  OAvn  risk. 

Abstinence.  The  Vegetarian  System. — We  have  already  considered  the 
effects  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  necessity  for  stating  in  a  certificate 
the  existence  of  them  when  knoAvn  ;  but  other  habits  may  exist  Avhich  have  a 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  although  in  a  less  obvious  manner.   What  are  called 
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temperance  principles  are  or  "svere  very  prevalent.  Tliere  are  many  persons 
■\vlio  have  been  full  livers,  and  have  afterwards  takeii  up  the  notion  that  water 
and  a  vegetable  diet  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  support  life.  This  sudden 
change,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  con- 
stitution seriously,  and,  if  not  to  create  disease,  so  to  weaken  the  vital  powers 
as  to  render  any  slight  illness  or  accident  serious.  I  knew  one  instance  in 
which  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  on  a  full  diet,  with  a 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  suddenly  adopted  the  plan  of  living  on  water 
and  vegetable  food ;  he  obviously  fell  off  in  strength,  and  lost  his  previously 
healthy  condition.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  met  with  a  slight  sprain  to  the 
ankle-joint ;  inflammation  ensued,  which,  in  spite  of  the  best  treatment,  as- 
sumed an  unhealthy  character ;  suppuration  of  the  joint  followed ;  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  was  performed,  but,  in  spite  of  an  improved  diet,  the  powers  of 
life  never  rallied.  There  was  no  attempt  at  union  in  the  flap,  and  he  finally 
died  exhausted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sudden  changes  in  the 
mode  of  living  are  liable  to  lead  to  impairment  of  health,  and  to  affect  mate- 
rially the  expectation  of  life.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  and  report  upon 
facts  of  this  kind  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

In  Huntley  v.  The  St.  George  Insurance  Com/)a?i?/ (Newcastle  Autumn  As- 
sizes, 1858),  a  medical  man  insiu-ed  his  life  for  2,000Z. ;  and  although  certified 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  so,  he  died  from  Bright's 
disease  within  three  months  after  he  had  effected  the  insurance.  There  was 
also  disease  of  the  heart.  The  question  whether  he  had  either  of  these  dis- 
eases at  the  time  of  the  insurance  were  answered  by  him  in  the  negative.  It 
was  contended  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  these  diseases,  and  had  wilfully  concealed  them.  It  ajDpeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  was 
considered  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  failing  of  his  health.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Chief  Baron  suggested  that  in 
fixture  InsiU'ance  Companies  should  put  among  their  questions  to  insurers, 
*'  Are  you  a  vegetarian  ?  ' 

Opium-eating. — There  is  another  habit  said  to  be  common,  the  concealment 
of  which  gave  rise  to  an  important  trial  :  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  opium- 
eating.  In  1826  the  Earl  of  Mar  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  i.e.  in  1828,  he  died  of  jaundice  and  dropsy  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.  The  Insurance  Company  declined  paying  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  was,  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  previously,  an  opium-eater.  This  practice  was  concealed 
from  the  insurers ;  and  it  was  further  alleged  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  shorten 
life.  It  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  that  the  Earl  had  been  a  confirmed 
opium-eater  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  According  to  Sir  R.  Christison,  the  de- 
ceased had  taken  laudanum  for  thirty  years,  at  times  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  ounces  daily — a.  tablespoonful  for  a  dose.  He  Avas  a  martyr  to  rheu- 
matism, and,  besides,  lived  rather  freely.  Many  persons  who  were  constantly 
about  him,  and  many  intimate  friends,  dej)Osed  that  until  1826  (the  year  of 
the  insiu-ance)  he  Avas  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  clear  in  his  intellects. 
Some  of  them  admitted  that  they  then  perceived  a  change  in  his  habits,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  adverse  circiimstances  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  live. 
In  1825  Dr.  Abercrombie  found  him  enfeebled  and  broken-down  in  constitu- 
tioij,  but  without  any  definite  complaint.  The  main  question  at  the  trial  was, 
whether  opium-eating  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life — for  on  this  the  issue 
turned — whether  concealment  from  or  the  no n- communication  of  this  practice 
to  the  Oflfice  Avas  or  Avas  not  material. 

Sir  R.  Christison,  and  Drs.  Alison,  Abercrombie,  and  Duncan  Avere  examined 
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on  the  part  of  the  insurers;  and  although  they  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
habit  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  they  were  unable  to  adduce  any  facts  or 
cases  in  support  of  it.  Their  opinion  Avas  based  not  on  personal  experience,  but 
on  the  general  eflPects  of  opiuni,  as  manifested  by  its  action  on  the  brain — by  its 
producing  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  to  the  person  a  worn  and 
emaciated  appearance.  In  most  of  the  instances  collected,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  life  had  been  shortened  by  the  practice.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  persons  had  carried  it  on  for  years,  and  had  attained  a  good  old  age. 
The  jury  retm-ned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  prac- 
tice was  innoxious  and  its  concealment  immaterial,  so  much  as  on  the  technical 
point  that  the  insurers  had  not  made  the  i;sual  and  careful  inquiries  into  the 
habits  of  the  deceased ;  and  they  were  therefore  considered  as  having  taken 
upon  themselves  the  risk  from  their  own  laches.  It  appears  that  the  general 
question  with  respect  to  habits  Avas  not  answered  by  the  medical  referee,  and 
it  was  therefore  considered  that  the  Office  had  Avaived  the  knowledge  of 
them.  A  new  trial  Avas  granted,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  the  suit 
was  compromised. 

Hence  it  Avill  be  seen  that  no  decision  Avas  come  to  in  this  case  on  an  impor- 
tant question,  A\'hich  is  very  likely  to  arise  again.  It  Avill  be  desirable  therefore 
to  examine  some  of  the  facts  connected  Avith  opium- eating,  in  order  if  possible 
to  see  hoAv  far  it  really  tends  to  shorten  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  habit  did  not  shorten  his  life,  for  he  is  re- 
presented to  have  indulged  in  it  for  thirty  years ;  and  for  tAventy- eight  years,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  statements  of  his  friends,  no  injurious  effects  had  folloAved.  Sir  R. 
Christison  subsequently  collected  fi-om  numerous  soiu-ces  no  fewer  than  tAventy- 
five  cases,  from  Avhich  Ave  learn  that  opium  has  been  taken  in  large  quantities 
for  forty  years  together  Avithotit  producing  any  marked  injury  to  health.  At 
the  London  Medical  Society,  the  late  Dr.  Clutterbuck  related  the  case  of  a 
woman  Avho  for  seven  years  had  taken  tAvo  scruples  (forty  grains)  of  solid 
opium  daily.  She  Avas  fifty-foiir,  had  led  an  irregular  life,  and  had  first  taken 
opium  to  relieve  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  The  dose  was  not  increased,  and 
the  usual  ill-effects  of  opium  Avere  absent — siich  as  constipation,  naiisea,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Although  she  did  not  increase  the  dose,  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  a  single  grain  of  her  usual  quantity  Avere  most  marked,  and  she 
felt  them  immediately.  Many  cases  of  this  description  are  recorded  by  medi- 
cal authorities  ;  they  appear  to  shoAV  that  opium-eating  has  not  necessarily  that 
tendency  to  shorten  life  Avhich  it  has  been  hitherto  siipposed  to  have.  There 
is,  hoAvever,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  practice  gives  rise  to  noxious 
effects  on  the  system  and  tends  to  impair  health.  It  may  not  have  this  effect 
in  all  cases,  except  on  the  AvithdraAval  of  the  stimulus ;  but  this  is  not  the 
question.  It  might  be  on  this  principle  argued  that  the  drinking  of  alcoholic 
liquids  has  no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  because  some  hundreds  of  cases  may 
be  adduced  in  Avhich  the  persons  have  been  addicted  to  intemperate  habits 
for  years,  and  have  still  appeared  to  suffer  but  little  in  bodily  health.  They 
Avho  have  Avitnessed  the  effects  of  opium- eating  in  Turkey  and  China  agree 
that  the  practice  leads  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  health.  Dr.  Ojopenheim, 
in  Avriting  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Turkey,  says  :  '  The  habitual  oj^ium- 
eater  is  readily  recognized  by  his  appearance.  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a 
withered  yelloAv  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine  (frequently 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  body  to  assume  a  semicircular  form),  and 
glassy  deep  siuiken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs 
are  much  deranged ;  the  suflFerer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  Aveek  ;  his  mental  and  bodily  poAvers  are  destroyed.  As  the 
habit  becomes  miore  confirmed,  his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the  craying 
for  the  stimulus  becomes  greater,  and  in  order  to   produce  the  desired  effect 
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tlie  dose  nrnst  be  constantly  augmented.  After  long  indulgence,  the  opirun- 
eater  suffers  from  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings  no  relief.  These 
persons  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty  if  they  have  begun  to  take  opiiim  early. ' 
This  description  of  the  effects  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  physio- 
logical and  pathological  reasoning.  Sir  K.  Christison  states  he  has  ascertained 
that  constipation  is  by  no  means  a  general  consequence  of  the  continued  use 
of  opium ;  but  this  may  be  simply  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  action  of  the  drug  may  be  different  in  different  countries,  and 
that  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  in  Turkey 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  English  opium-eater.  The  following  case,  however, 
which  occurred  to  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  at  University  College  Hospital, 
shows  that  the  climate  has  little  influence  on  the  effects  of  this  drug :  — 

E.  M.,  aged  35,  was  admitted  May  26,  1835.  About  seventeen  years  ago 
she  began  to  suffer  from  a  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  for  "which  a  medical 
gentleman  ordered  her  to  take  ten  drops  of  laudanum  night  and  morning.  This 
was  gradually  increased,  the  pain  continuing,  until  at  last  she  took  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  every  four  hours,  night  and  day.  At  first  the  ten  drops  relieved  the 
pain,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  so  that  the  three  teaspoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce  so  much  relief  as 
the  ten  drops  at  first.  The  effect  of  the  small  doses  was  simply  to  produce  a 
relief  from  pain,  Avithout  otherwise  affecting  the  body  or  mind.  As  the  dose 
was  increased,  however,  she  found  it  to  produce  a  comfortal^le  condition  of 
the  mind :  she  felt  lively  and  cheerful,  and  was  capable  of  doing  any  amount 
of  work  ;  it  also  caused  a  sense  of  warmth  over  the  whole  body.  She  had 
severe  family  afilictions,  but  while  under  the  influence  of  opium  "was  not  at  all 
distressed  by  them,  although  she  felt  them  severely  at  other  times.  ■  If  she 
passed  over  the  usual  time  for  taking  a  dose,  she  had  the  most  distressing  sen- 
sations about  the  joints,  not  of  pain,  biit  such  as  she  was  unable  to  describe. 
She  suffered  from  involuntary  motions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes  ;  numb-  . 
ness  in  the  limbs  and  body  generally  ;  profuse  perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  loss  of  appetite ;  a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  great  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  The  memory 
and  mental  powers  generally  became  impaired,  and  there  Avas  a  great  depres- 
sion of  the  spirits.  These  symptoms  were  all  relieved  by  a  repetition  of  the 
dose.  The  opium  also  prodiiced  constipation — jiot  more  .than  one  motion, 
occurring  in  a  week ;  and  she  did  not  recollect  whether  that  was  produced 
"hj  medicine  or  not.  If  the  dose  was  deferred,  she  had  always  suffered  from 
severe  headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  so  much  impaired  that  she  could 
perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff;  her  taste  was  so  much  lost  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  pepper  or  mustard  ;  and  her  hearing  was  so  defective  that  she  could 
hardly  detect  the  voice  of  any  one  who  spoke ;  yet  her  own  voice  sounded 
most  disagreeably  loud  to  her.  Her  touch  Avas  so  much  affected  that  she  could 
not  execute  any  needleAvork.  The  acuteness  of  all  her  senses  Avas,  however, 
restored  by  the  usual  dose,  the  Avant  of  Avhich  Avas  indicated  by  flushing  and 
heat  of  the  face.  During  the  period  of  taking  the  opium  she  had  very  little 
sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  she  did  not  attempt  to  sleep  from  Avant  of  the  desire, 
so  that  she  generally  Avorked  all  night.  What  sleep  she  had,  Avas  generally 
during  the  day,  but  this  Avas  much  confused  and  easily  broken.  About  five 
or  six  years  ago,  her  resources  being  exhausted,  she  obtained  admission  into 
the  hospital.  The- laudanum  Avas  here  discontinued  for  the  first  three  days, 
and  all  the  above  symptoms  Avere  present ;  she  noAV  for  the  first  time  appeared 
to  see  the  most  frightful  spectres  of  animals  and  other  objects  in  the  AA^ard.  The 
symj)toms  were  again  relieved  by  the  usual  doses.  The  doses  of  laudanum 
were  decreased  during  the  Avhole  time ;  and  Avhen  she  left  the  hospital,  she 
took  a  teaspoonful  only  in  the  course  of  the  day.     On  returning  home,  as  she 
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-was  dependent  on  her  friends,  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  laiidamim- 
and  -wine,  and  Avas  luiable  to  get  beer ;  she  -was  no-w  more  miserable  than 
before,  all  the  symptoms  returning  -with  increased .  severity,  and  for  the  first 
six  months  she  Avas  almost  entirely  helpless.  There  -svas  pain  in  the  chest  -with 
a  cough,  -which  had  continued  ever  since.  She  -was  t-welve  months  at  home 
before  the  above  distressing  symptoms  disappeared.  The  consequences  of  her 
opium-eating  then '  observed,'-were  a  much-impaired  taste,  numbness  of  the 
limbs,  coldness  of  the  feet,  inability  to  walk  far  without  aching  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude. 

There  is  abimdant  evidence  that  this  drug,  as  it  has  been  administered  ta 
children  in  the  factory  districts,  has  produced  serious  injury  to  health  and 
great  mortality.  In  the  late  Mr.  Grainger's  report  on  the  Children's  Employ-, 
ment  Commission,  it  is  stated  that  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium 
are  given  to  infants  and  children  in  gradually-increased  doses,  until  the  child 
will  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  a  time.  The  child  be- 
comes pale  and  wan,  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  features,  and  rapidly  wastes 
away.  The  majority  of  these  children  die  by  the  time  they  are  two  years  old.- 
These  facts  appear  to  show  that  climate  does  not  at  all  affect  the  action  of  the 
drug  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  and  the  observations  yet  made  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  justify  us  in  affirming  the  existence  of  this  influence  with 
respect  to  adults.  Dr.  Christison  has  remarked  that  many  persons  probably 
die  young  from  the  effects  of  this  habit  without  the  secret  being  discovered  ; 
for  even  the  medical  attendant  as  well  as  intimate  friends  may  be  kept  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  person  indulging  in  it. 

On  the  Avhole,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  habit  of  opium- eating  is 
injurious  to  health,  and  is  therefore  calculated  to  shorten  life.  In  any  pro- 
posal for  life-insurance,  the  insurers  should  be  informed  of  this  habit  where  it 
exists,  and  no  medical  man  should  sanction  its  concealment,  merely  because 
many  persons  addicted  to  it  have  lived  for  years  in  apparently  tolerable  health. 
One  of  the  questions  put  to  a  medical  man  is,  whether  he  knows  any  material 
circumstance  touching  the  health  or  habits  of  the  person  to  Avhich  the  other 
inquiries  in  the  certificate  do  not  extend;  and  if  so,  he  is  required  to  state  them. 
Now,  without  going  the  length  of  saying  that  the  life  of  an  opium-eater  is  un- 
insurable upon  a  common  risk,  the  habit  is  itself  sufficiently  material  to  require 
that  it  should  be  declared  in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  this.  The  practice  may 
DC,  and  often  is,  concealed  from  a  medical  attendant ;  then  the  insured,  if  not 
candid  in  avowing  its  existence,  must  expose  his  representatives  to  the  risk  of 
losing  all  benefit  under  a  policy.  Independently  of  medical  facts,  which  appear 
to  favour  both  sides  of  this  question,  a  jury  Avould  j^robably  be  guided  to  a 
verdict  by  the  effect  actually  produced  on  the  constitution  of  a  jjerson  who  has 
been  addicted  to  the  practice.  If  it  has  continued  many  years,  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  his  health  having  in  consequence  imdergone  any  remarkable  change, 
this  might  be  regarded  by  the  jury  as  the  best  possible  evidence  in  favoiu-  of 
the  concealment  not  being  in  such  a  case  material.  The  insurers  could  not 
equitably  complain  of  the  verdict  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  case;  for  as  he  began 
opiimi-eating  at  twenty-seven,  and  died  at  fifty-seven  without  any  obviously 
injiirious  efi^ects  being  produced  by  the  rise  of  the  drug,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  in  his  case  at  least  the  practice  had  shortened  life.  It  is  rarely  in  our  power 
to  apply  any  better  or  more  practical  test  than  this,  under  circimistances  in 
which  medical  facts  appear  to  bear  both  ways.  The  case  is -very  different  from 
intemperance  in  the  iise  of  alcoholic  liquids:  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  this  form 
the  results  must  be  inevitably  to  impair  health  and  to  shorten  life.  The  facts 
here  bear  one  Avay ;  and  if  instances  of  longevity  can  be  adduced  among  spirit- 
drinkers,  they  are  Avell  known  and  generally  admitted  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule.    The  queries  put  by  Insurance  Offices  are  now  so  explicit,  that  they  must 
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be  considered  as  including  the  habit  o£  opium- eating;  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  just  pretence  for  evading  the  admission  of  the  practice,  either 
oh  the  part  of  the  insured  or  {ii  known  to  him)  of  his  medical  attendant. 

Tobacco-smoking. — I  am  not  aware  that  the  prevalent  habit  of  smoking  to- 
bacco has  ever  been  regarded  in  relation  to  life-insurance.  Although  inveterate 
smokers  are  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  loss  of  muscular  and  nervous  power, 
weakness,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  evidence  to  show  that  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Should 
the  habit  be  stated  in  a  certificate?  I  think  it  should,  if  known  to  the  medi- 
cal referee,  and  where  it  is  of  a  most  inveterate  kind.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 
2,  152.)  This  would  at  least  prevent  objections  on  the  part  of  a  captious 
Company.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  on  this  point,  if  we  except  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Mansfield  :  '  The  insured  need  not  mention  what  the  insurer  ought  to  know, 
what  he  takes  upon  himself  the  knowledge  of,  what  he  waives  being  informed 
of;  the  insurer  need  not  be  told  general  topics  of  speculation.' 

Insanity. — When  we  are  called  upon  to  say  what  diseases  have  a  tendency 
to  shorten  life,  there  is  commonly  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  reply,  since  the  name 
of  the  disease — its  known  effects  upon  the  body — the  degree  of  mortality  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  its  intractableness,  are  data  upon  which  a  medical  opinion' 
may  be  easily  expressed.  There  are  some  diseases,  however,  respecting  which.' 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  return  an  answer ;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  in- 
sanity/, which  has  already  given  rise  to  discussion  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The' 
treatment  of  this  malady  falls  ovit  of  the  usual  line  of  practice ;  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  in  the  profession  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  mth 
statistical  details  respecting  it.  This  may  account  for  the  decision  in  the  fol- 
lowing case: — 

In  1835,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  York  Assizes,  in  which  the  question  was, 
whether  insanity  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  representa- 
tives of  a  clergyman  brought  an  action  against  the  Providence  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  recover  the  amount  of  a  policy  effected  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;- 
but  the  Office  refused  to  pay  on  account  of  the  person  having  been  insane,  and' 
this  fact  having  been  kept  from  their  knowledge  when  the  insm-aiiccAvas  effected. 
Several  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion.  One  considered  that' 
insanity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life;  another,  that  it  had  not;  a  third,  who 
admitted  that  the  deceased  was  labouring  luider  insanity,  did  not  consider  that 
his  mental  state  was  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  judge  charged 
the  jury  that  the  question  for  them  to  consider  was,  whether  insanity  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  as,  if  so,  this  would  make  the  concealment  of  it  ma-' 
terial.  If  insanity  had  such  a  tendency,  they  must  find  for  the  defendant ;  if 
not,  for  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that 
insanity  had  no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  and  that  therefore  the  concealment 
was  not  material. 

There  is  probably  no  case  which  more  strongly  shows  the  necessity  for  pro- 
per medical  evidence  on  these  occasions.  The  finding  of  the  jury  Avas  contrary 
to  all  good  medical  experience,  and  Avas  based  on  a  complete  mistake.  The' 
researches  of  Esquirol,  Fai-re,  and  others  show  that  insanity  has  a  decided' 
tendency  to  shorten  life.  So  Avell  aAvare  are  the  Insurance  Offices  of  this,  that  • 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity  or  mental  derangement  is  noAV  made 
a  special  question,  to  Avhich  an  answer  must  be  given  in  the  declaration.  The : 
contrary  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  hypothesis  that  insanity  is 
not  a  bodily  disease,  and  in  no  Avay  connected  with  physical  changes  in  th©' 
structure  of  the  brain.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be  generally  true,  experi- ; 
ence  is  decidedly  against  the  inference  based  on  it,  Avhen  we  look  at  insanity- 
in  the  aggregate  of  cases. 
^   There  was  formerly  an  erroneous  notion  that  insanity  had  a  tendency  to. 
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prolong  life;  but  more  correct  statistical  researches  have  shown  that  the  insane 
are  more  liable  than  the  sane  to  various  diseases,  and  that  when  attacked  they 
sink  more  easily  under  them :  hence  the  mortality  of  the  insane  is,  cceteris  pari- 
bus,  much  above  the  average  of  that  of  the  sane  population.  Among  other  fatal 
diseases,  the  insane  are  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  paralysis  and  epilepsy ;  and 
paralysis,  however  slight,  is  commonly  the  forerunner  of  death  in  these  cases. 
In  private  asylums  the  mortality  is  always  less  than  in  public  hospitals;  but 
recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  mortality  of  the  insane  has  been  much 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  management  and  treat- 
ment. 

Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the  mortality  among  male  is  greater 
than  among  female  lunatics,  and  the  more  advanced  the  age  the  greater  the 
proportionate  rate  of  mortality.  The  concealment  of  insanity  in  any  of  its  forms, 
or  even  the  concealment  of  a  knoAvn  hereditary  tendency  to  this  malady,  Avould 
be  considered  material,  inasmuch  as  either  condition  forms  a  special  question 
to  which  a  direct  answer  should  be  returned. 

Accidental  causes  of  death.  Death  from  sunstrohe. — There  are  Offices  which 
now  insure  persons  against  accidents  occurring  on  sea  or  land ;  and  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  that  in  these  cases  there  would  be  less  room  for  litigation. 
The  proof  of  the  accident  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  or  (if  fatal)  the  cause 
of  death,  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter.  But  the  question  arises — What 
is  an  accidental  as  distinguished  fi-om  a  natiu^al  cause  of  death?  In  other  words, 
wliat  is  understood  by  an  '  accident  ?  '  With  our  ideas  of  an  accident,  we  gene- 
rally associate  physical  injuiy  or  violence  done  to  the  person;  and  if  a  man  dies 
from  any  other  cause,  his  death  cannot  be  said  to  be  accidental.  Lexicogra- 
phers describe  an  '  accident'  as  '  the  happening  of  an  event  without  the  design  of 
the  agent,'  or  'an  event  that  takes  place  without  one's  foresight  or  expectation; ' 
but  neither  of  these  definitions  would  exclude  diseases  of  a  fatal  kind.  I  agree 
Avith  M.  Tardieu  that,  in  a  medical  sense,  an  accident  is  characterized  by  its 
efiects  on  the  body — it  signifies  injuries  more  or  less  severe  such  as  are  produced 
by  blows,  falls,  the  agency  of  poisons,  death  by  asphyxia  or  by  a  violent  death, 
often  sudden  and  always  more  or  less  rapid.  An  accident,  hoAvever,  may  only 
prove  fatal  after  a  long  interval  from  secondary  causes.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  570.) 

The  strict  definition  of  the  term  '  accidental  death  '  is  sometimes  reqtiired 
in  civil  cases.  A  question  of  this  kind  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  January  1861  {Sinclair  y.  The  Maritime  Insui^ance  Company),  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  action  was  brought 
by  the  administratrix  of  a  person  named  Laurence,  who,  being  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  as  a  master  of  a  vessel,  insured  himself  against  any  personal 
injiiry  from  any  *  accident '  which  might  happen  to  him  upon  any  ocean,  sea, 
river,  or  lake.  The  assured  being  with  his  ship  in  the  Cochin  river,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  India,  and  being  on  duty  on  board  his  ship,  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  special  case,  '  struck  down  by  sunstroke,'  fi'om  the  effects  of 
which  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  qiiestion  was,  whether  the 
death  arose  from  *  accident '  Avithin  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  that  it  did  not.  It  was  diflScult  to  draAv  a  line  between  a  death 
from  '  accident '  in  a  policy  of  this  nature  and  a  death  from  natural  causes 
su.ch  as  should  be  of  universal  application.  But  the  Court  might  safely  assume 
tliat  in  an  '  accident '  some  violence,  casualty,  or  vis  major  Avas  necessarily  in- 
volved, and  that  a  death  from  a  known  natural  cause  could  not  be  considered 
as  accidental.  Disease  or  death  engendered  by  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  damp, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  or  atmospheric  influences,  could  not  properly 
be  said  to  be  accidental ;  at  all  events,  not  unless  the  exposure  Avas  brought 
about  by  circumstances  of  an  accidental  character.     Thus,  if  a  mariner  in  the 
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ordinary  discharge  of  his  duty  caught  cold  and  died,  his  death  would  not  be 
accidental,  though  it  might  be  so  if  by  reason  of  shipwreck  he  was  compelled 
to  take  to  the  boat,  and  died  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  In  one  sense 
the  death  was  accidental,  for  the  effect  was  uncertain  beforehand  ;  but  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  and  not  accidental.  Sunstroke, 
.so  far  as  the  Court  was  informed  of  it,  was  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
brain,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  To  that 
disease  persons  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun  in  tropical  climates  were  more 
or  less  liable,  just  as  persons  exposing  themselves  to  natural  causes  of  a  different 
kind  were  liable  to  diseases  consequent  therefi-om.  (See  ante,  p.  138.)  Death 
from  '  sunstroke  '  must  therefore  be  considered  as  arising  from  natural  causes 
and  not  from  accident,  and  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

There  are  now  several  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Companies ;  some  for 
accidents  by  railway  travelling,  others  for  accidents  generally.  A  question  may 
occasionally  arise  as  to  whether  death  took  place  from  accident  or  disease.  In 
Cross  V.  The  Railway  Accident  Insurance  Company  (Lewes  Summer  Assizes, 
1871)  this  question  was  raised  under  the  following  circumstances  :  A  lady  of 
sixty- six  effected  an  insurance  on  her  life  against  accidents  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
Company  imdertook  to  pay  500Z.  in  the  event  of  her  death  within  three  months 
after  an  accident.  On  the  20th  of  April  1870,  she  fell  downstairs,  and  it 
was  stated  that  she  had  then  received  an  injtiiy  of  which  she  died  on  the  1 1th 
of  December  following.  The  Company,  hoAvever,  disputed  their  liability  for 
more  than  30/.,  which  they  paid  into  court.  They  denied  that  the  accident 
was  the  cause  of  death,  and  suggested  that  she  was  already  suffering  under  disease, 
and  that  she  was  not  disabled  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  for  more  than  ten 
weeks.  The  plaintiff,  however,  who  was  the  old  lady's  residuary  legatee,  stated 
that  she  was  qiiite  healthy  Avhen  the  accident  occurred,  and  she  and  two  other 
witnesses  proved  that  she  was  "w^alking  about  the  town  up  to  the  day  of  the 
accident.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  medical  evidence 
— in  which  there  was  some  contradiction.  The  medical  men  who  first  attended 
her  found  no  indication  of  siich  an  accident  as  would  have  caused  her  symptoms, 
which  they  ascribed  to  Bright's  disease  and  dropsy ;  and  Mr.  Tatham,  a  surgeon 
of  Brighton,  formed  the  same  opinion,  and  they  were  called  for  the  defence ; 
while  a  Mr.  Wheatley,  Avho  had  attended  her,  was  called  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  symptoms  arose  from  the  accident. 

The  learned  Judge,  Baron  Bramwell,  told  the  jury  he  felt  inclined  to  leave  . 
it  to  them  without  remarks  on  his  part,  for  really  how  could  he  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  these  conflicting  opinions  of  the  medical  men  ?  He  ven- 
tm'ed,  however,  to  suggest  that  INIr.  Tatham  in  some  important  points  con- 
firmed the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  he  could  not  help  suggesting  this 
practical  test — Was  the  woman  in  a  good  state  of  health  to  all  appearance 
just  before  the  accident,  and  did  the  symptoms  come  on  immediately  after- 
wards ?  If  so,  then  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  accident 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Two  witnesses  besides  the  plaintiff  (who  was 
interested)  alleged  that  the  woman  was  walking  about  up  to  the  very  day  of 
the  accident.  The  jury,  however,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  accident  had 
disabled  the  deceased  for  more  than  ten  weeks  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff 
to  a  verdict  beyond  the  sum  paid  into  court.  The  juiy,  after  some  considera- 
tion, gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  believing  that  the  sum  paid  into  court 
was  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  damage  arising  from  the  accident. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  being  killed  by  lightning  whose  life  was  insured  against 
accidental  death,  the  question  might  arise  whether  such  a  mode  of  death  was 
accidental  or  not.  Death  by  lightning  is  certainly  not  a  natural  cause  of  death, 
and  in  common  language  any  person  killed  by  lightning  is  said  to  have  died 
accidentally. 
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Suicide. — -Among  the  conditions  in  policies  of  insurance,  there  is  generally 
a  stipulation  in  the  contract  that  the  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  person  who> 
insures  his  life  commits  suicide.  Thus,  a  medical  question  may  arise  as  to- 
whether  suicide  was  or  was  not  committed  in  a  particular  case.  A  person: 
may  die  from  poison,  wounds,  drowning,  or  other  forms  of  asphyxia;  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  in  certain  cases  whether  the  death  arose  from  accident,  suicide,, 
or  from  violence  inflicted  by  another.  Such  cases  are  often  left  in  great  un- 
certainty at  coroners'  inquests — the  evidence  received  being  imperfect  or' 
insufficient;  because  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  provided  there  be  no  suspicion 
of  miu'der,  it  is  considered  of  little  moment  to  make  a  strict  inquiry.  If  the- 
life  of  the  deceased  should  happen  to  be  insured  vmder  a  policy  containing 
this  condition  respecting  suicide,  the  question  may  become  of  grear  importance 
to  the  interest  of  the  insurers,  and  they  will  require  clear  evidence  that  the- 
death  Avas  natural  or  accidental,  and  not  suicidal,  before  paying  the  amount; 
of  the  policy.  The  cause  of  death  should  in  all  cases  of  violence  be  determined 
by  a  medical  man  ;  this  will  put  an  end  to  any  dispute  concerning  the  payment 
of  the  policy,  and  relieve  the  representatives  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
litigation.  If  the  death  be  sudden,  and  any  suspicious  circiim stances  are  left 
unexplained,  it  is  certain  that  a  civil  action  will  follow.  We  are  not  therefore 
safe  if,  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  we  suppose  that  Ave  have  only  to  satisfy  a  (Com- 
mon jury  by  a  hasty  opinion  expressed  from  an  external  view  of  the  body  or 
an  ill-conducted  inspection,  merely  because  it  may  appear  to  us  quite  certain, 
that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  murdered.  Should  the  deceased  happen. ' 
to  be  one  of  that  class  of  persons  on  whose  lives  insurances  are  commonly 
effected,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  Avith  the  examination  of  the 
body,  and  the  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death,  must  come  to  light,  and 
if  carelessly  performed,  will  probably  be  made  the  subject  of  a  severe  cross- 
examination.  I  have  knoAvn  several  instances  in  which  there  have  been  painful 
exposures  of  this  kind,  because  the  medical  Avitness  thought  any  kind  of  evi- 
dence Avould  serve  the  purpose  of  a  coroner's  jury.  The  verdict  of  a  jury 
at  an  inquest  is  not  binding  on  a  Company :  they  have  not  only  a  right  but 
often  good  reason  to  dispute  it,  and  they  frequently  exercise  this  privilege. 
The  Insurance  Companies  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  frauds,  some  of  them 
of  a  most  f  earfiil  kind,  actually  leading,  as  in  the  case  of  burial  clubs  (a  kind 
of  life-insurance),  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
amount  insured. 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suicide  by  poison,  on 
the  part  of  a  person  Avhose  life  had  been  only  recently  insured  for  a  very  large 
sum,  Avas  tried  before  Lord  Tenterden  in  1832  {Jiinnear  v.  The  Rock  Insurance 
Compcmy').  The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself,  Avere  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  This  trial  Avould  not  have  occurred 
but  that  the  medical  inspection  of  the  body  for  the  inquest,  tAvo  years  pre- 
viously, had  been  most  imjwoperly  conducted,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  death  assigned.  As  a  sum  of  10,000Z.  rested  iipon  the  issue,  the 
insurers  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  a  full  and  perfect  inquiry.  The 
depositions  taken  at  the  mquest  on  deceased  Avere  sent  to  me  for  examination, 
and  from  these  it  appeared  that  the  person  Avhose  life  Avas  insured  died  two 
years  before  the  action  Avas  brought ;  the  body  Avas  carelessly  inspected  for  a 
coroner's  inquest,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  Avithout  being  subjected  to 
any  chemical  analysis,  had  been  throAvn  aAvay.  These  circumstances  placed 
great  difficulty  in  the  Avay  of  jDroducing  proof,  and  in  fact  so  far  as  medical 
evidence  Avas  concerned,  they  left  the  question  almost  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
An  application  Avas  made  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  Company,  to 
know  Avhether  the  exhumation  of  the  body  and  any  further  processes  of 
analysis  Avould  be  attended  Avith  any  benefit,  but  an  answer  was  .returned  in, 
the  negative.     From  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  first  examination  had  been 
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conducted,  and  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  symptoms  under  -which  the  deceased 
had  died  could  have  been  presiunptively  only  those  o£  narcotic  poisoning,  it- 
was  then  altogether  improbable  that,  after  two  years'  interment,  any  tra,ce  o£ 
the  poison  would  be  discovered  in  the  remains. 

The  deceased,  Avho,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  retiu'ned  to  his  house,  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  October  1830.  The  house  was  then  undergoing 
repair ;  his  family  were  in  the  country,  and  the  only  person  residing  with  him 
at  the  time  Avas  a  man-servant.  The  account  given  by  this  person  was  that 
the  deceased  returned  home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  apparently  in  his 
usual  health  ;  he  ordered  him  to  place  a  decanter  of  wine,  a  tumbler  and  a  wine- 
glass, on  the  library-table  adjoining  his  bed-room  ;  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  take  a  composing  draught,  and  desired  that  he  might  not  be  called  on  the 
following  morning,  saying  that  he  would  ring  his  bell  if  he  wanted  anything. 
The  deceased  went  to  bed,  but  about  twelve  o'clock  the  servant  was  awakened 
by  a  noise,  as  if  the  bar  of  the  library-shutters  had  fallen.  On  getting  up,  he. 
saAv  his  master,  Avithout  a  light,  in  the  act  of  returning  from  the  library  to  his 
bed-room,  Avhich  adjoined  it ;  he  took  a  light  from  Avitness,  and  again  went  to 
bed.  On  going  upstairs  ten  minutes  afterwards,  Avitness  found  the  light  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  door  of  the  deceased's  bed-room  fastened.  On  the  next 
morning,  at  9.30,  Avitness  went  to  deceased's  bed-room,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
as  iisual,  but  received  no  answer;  he  Avent  again  at  ten  o'clock,  but  the  door  was 
still  fastened,  and  the  deceased  did  not  answer  when  he  knocked.  The  work- 
men Avho  were  employed  in  the  house  alarmed  witness,  about  tAvelve  o'clock, 
by  telling  him  that  they  had  heard  his  master  moaning  or  groaning.  A  ladder 
was  then  prociired,  and  the  room  Avas  entered  by  the  AA'indoAV.  The  deceased 
was  in  bed,  and  appeared  to  have  just  died  as  the  Avitnesses  entered.  A  siu'geon 
was  immediately  sent  for,  Avho  on  his  arrival  examined  and  tasted  some  liquid 
which  Avas  found  in  the  tumbler  on  the  table.  Search  was  made  for  a  phial,  but 
none  could  be  found;  however  it  Avas  proved  that  there  was  on  the  library -table 
a  piece  of  blue  and  a  piece  of  red  paper,  evidently  the  cover  and  Avrapper  of  a 
phial,  which  Avere  not  there  previously.  It  AA^as  also  deposed  that  a  cork  and 
string  Avere  foimd  in  the  fire-place.  The  window  of  the  library  Avas  found  open, 
the  shutter  having  been  unfastened  during  the  night. 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  stated  that  the  body  was  lying  in  a  composed 
state,  the  countenance  being  somcAvhat  pale.  There  Avas  perspiration  on  the 
skin,  Avith  patches  of  a  livid  colour  here  and  there  distributed  OA'er  it.  The 
body  was  inspected  for  the  coroner's  inqitest  by  tAvo  physicians  and  tA\^o  sur- 
geons. An  acciimulation  of  putrid  blood  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  with  an  effusion  on  either  side  of  the  chest.  The  vessels  of  the  brain 
Avere  soniCAvhat  turgid,  but  there  Avas  no  extravasation.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  thrown  aAvay  Avithout  any  chemical  analysis  having  been  made. 
It  appears  that  the  only  approach  to  an  analysis  was  the  drawing  of  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver  across  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the 
inspection.  The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  these  Avitnesses  Avas  the  ruptiure 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach.  A  verdict  of  '  Death  from  natural  causes ' 
Avas  returned ;  the  body  was  buried,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all  inquiry  had 
ceased. 

The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  being  considered  altogether  in- 
adequate to  account  for  this  event  under  the  circumstances — the  suddenness  of 
death  in  a  person  Avho  was  in  perfect  health  the  evening  before — the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  so  frequently  met  Avith  in  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy — together  AA'ith  the  circumstantial  evidence  that  some 
liquid  had  been  taken  by  deceased  and  the  phial  disposed  of,  afforded  a  strong 
ground  for  suspicion.  The  insurers  refused  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
policy  and  demanded  an  inquiry. 
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The  circumstantial  evidence  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  establisli  the  fact 
of  poisoning,  additional  evidence  Avas  required  to  determine — 1,  Whether  the 
cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  at  the  inquest  was  adequate  to  account 
for  it ;  and  2,  whether,  if  not,  the  facts  proved  relative  to  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased Avere  consistent  with  narcotic  poisoning — whether,  in  short,  death  by 
j)oison  was  or  was  not  probable. 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself  were  reqiiested  to  give  an  opinion  on  these 
points.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  said  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the 
witnesses  Avas  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  blood  f oiuid  in  the  stomach 
was  loosely  described  as  half -putrid  and  not  coagulated  :  so  far  from  its  being- 
proved  that  it  had  been  effiised  during  life,  it  was  not  improbable,  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  inspection  Avas  made,  that  it  had  proceeded  from 
some  vessels  divided  by  the  examiners  during  the  inspection.  Admitting  that  it 
had  been  effused  during  life,  it  did  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  death,  since  the  quantity  Avas  small.  That  it  Avas  not  satisfactory  to  the 
inspectors  themselves  appeared  certain  fi'om  the  fact  that  they  examined  the 
stomach  for  some  kind  of  poison  by  the  rough  experiment  of  draAving  a  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  mucous  membrane  !  Further,  gastric  hsemorrhage 
rarely  destroys  life  on  a  first  attack,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  vomit- 
ing of  blood;  but  the  deceased  had  never  been  subject  to  haamatemesis,  and 
there  had  been  no  bloody  vomiting. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  facts  proved  might  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  deceased  had  taken  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudaniim  or  of  some 
preparation  of  opium  :  it  might  be  contended  that  no  opiate  Avas  present  in  the 
stomach,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  analysis  had  been  made.  The  deceased 
had  died  in  about  the  period  at  which  this  poison  operates  fatally  ;  and  it 
Avas  for  the  jury  to  determine  from  the  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  medical 
evidence  Avholly  failed  to  throAV  light  upon  the  subject,  hoAV  far  this  Avas  likely. 
We  all  agreed  that  narcotic  poisoning  in  the  deceased's  case  Avas,  so  far  as  Ave 
could  speak  in  the  absence  of  an  analysis,  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  proved 
respecting  his  death  agreed  Avith  this  vieAV,  and  the  results  of  the  medical  in- 
spection so  far  as  they  Avent  Avere  consistent  Avith  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
question  might  arise  Avhether  there  Avere  no  natural  causes  Avhich  AA^ould  have 
destroyed  life  Avithin  tAvelve  hours  in  the  same  tranquil  manner  in  Avhich  the 
deceased  Avas  supposed  to  have  died.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  apoplexy 
and  other  diseases  might  also  have  accounted  for  death  ;  but  there  Avas  no  evi- 
dence from  the  inspection  to  establish  the  existence  of  these,  and  death  from 
a  narcotic  poison  Avas,  medically  speaking,  just  as  probable.  In  short,  as  the 
evidence  Avas  essentially  of  a  negative  kind,  and  there  Avere  tAvo  Avays  of  ac- 
counting for  death,  either  of  them  consistent  Avith  the  medical  facts,  it  remained 
for  the  jury  to  decide  from  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  Avhich  Avas  the  more 
probable.  The  cause  of  death  was  entirely  a  matter  of  medical  presumption. 
It  Avas  impossible  to  swear  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  died  from  apoplexy 
or  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  an  opiate.  As  the  case  Avas  only  one  of 
suspicion,  and  not  of  actual  proof,  a  verdict  Avas  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  since  the  laAv  ahvays 
justly  insists  upon  Avhat  the  circumstantial  evidence,  combined  with  medical 
opinions,  Avas  here  incapable  of  affording — namely,  direct  and  not  inferential 
firoof  of  death  from  poison.  The  insurers  had  alleged  suicide  by  poison — this 
they  Avere  bound  to  prove  by  clear  and  distinct  evidence  ;  the  plaintiff  was  not 
required  to  show  that  the  death  Avas  natural.  If,  besides  the  coloiu-ed  paper- 
Avrappers,  string,  and  cork,  a  phial  Avhich  had  evidently  contained  laudanum  had 
been  found,  or  the  liquid  in  the  tumbler,  instead  of  being  merely  tasted  or  smelt 
by  the  medical  gentleman  and  then  throAvn  aAvay,  had  been  carefidly  analysed, 
or  had  the  same  cautious  proceedings  been  adopted  Avith  regard  to  the  contents  of 
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the  stomacli,  clear  evidence  might  have  been  adduced  which  would  have  satis- 
fied the  jury  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  narcotic  poison.  In  supposing- 
that  the  deceased  took  a  fatal  dose  of  an  opiate,  it  was  assiimed  that  he  had 
disposed  of  the  bottle  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  library- window,  which  waff 
found  open  after  the  shutters  had  been  fastened ;  no  traces  of  the  composing 
draught  which  he  had  told  his  servant  he  should  take  were  found — not  even 
the  phial — and  the  coloured  wrappers  of  paper,  cork,  and  string  found  in  the 
bed-room  were  not  accounted  for. 

The  only  point  that  went  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning  was 
this :  the  servant  swore  on  the  trial  that  his  master's  bell  rang  about  nine 
o'clock.  If  this  were  true,  the  deceased  could  not  then  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  narcotic  poison,  as  he  must  have  walked  across  the  room  to  have 
rung  the  bell.  This  would  have  given  but  three  hours  for  the  fatal  operation 
of  the  poison,  while  most  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  have  not  proved  fatal 
in  less  than  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Still,  opium  has  been  known  to  cause' 
death  within  a  short  period.  Sir  R.  Christison  met  with  a  case  where  the  j^erson 
died  in  three  hours,  and  Dr.  Beck  another  where  death  occurred  in  two  hours, 
and  a  half.  But  on  comparing  the  evidence  of  this  witness  at  the  inquest  and 
the  trial  there  Avas  a  great  discrepancy.  He  said  nothing  of  a  bell  ringing,  when^ 
he  was  examined  at  the  inquest  recently  after  his  master's  death  {i.e.  two  years  ' 
before  the  trial),  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances- 
Avere  quite  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  had  also  stated  that  just  before  the  alleged 
ringing  of  the  bell,  Avhen  he  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  on  going  up  to  his 
room  about  nine  o'clock,  he  received  no  answer.  There  was  only  one  bell  in 
the  house,  and  the  four  workmen  employed  about  the  house  did  not  hear  it 
ring  dm-ing  the  whole  of  the  morning.  These  four  Avitnesses  also  deposed  to- 
another  important  fact ;  they  swore  that  between  eleven  and  tAveU^e,  hearing 
a  groaning  or  a  snoring  in  the  deceased's  bed-room,  they  proposed  to  the  ser- 
A''ant  to  break  open  the  door  and  enter ;  but  he  objected  because,  he  said,  his- 
master  Avas  poorly — that  he  had  taken  a  composing  draught,  and  had  desired 
him  not  to  go  near  the  room  until  he  heard  his  bell  rmg.  This  he  said  two 
hours  after  the  time  at  which  he  SAVore  on  the  trial  that  he  had  heard  the  bell 
ring  and  Avent  up  to  ansAver  it !  This  part  of  the  evidence,  Avhich  appeared  ta 
militate  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning,  Avas  therefore  inconsis- 
tent and  unAvorthy  of  belief  ;  but  by  a  strange  omission  the  discrepancies  in  the 
evidence  of  this  Avitness  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  This  case  shoAvs  the  im- 
portance, nay  the  absolute  necessity,  of  performing  post-mortem  inspections 
and  chemical  analyses  for  inquests  in  a  careful  and  proper  manner.  It  also- 
illustrates  the  principle  that,  although  suicide  may  be  a  ground  for  vitiating  a^ 
contract  of  this  description,  the  allegation  must  not  rest  upon  mere  medical 
presumptions  or  inferences,  but  upon  direct  and  jDOsitive  proofs. 

Among  the  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  folloAV- 
ing  :  Does  the  proviso  in  the  policy  respecting  suicide  include  all  acts  of  self- 
destruction,  or  is  it  restricted  only  to  those  cases  in  Avhich  either"  a  sane  or 
a  partially  insane  person  consciously  destroys  himself?  This  question  has 
been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  496,  cmte\  The  act  of  suicide  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  insanity ;  but  even  if  it  did,  the  rule  of  laAV,  as  settled  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges  in  reference  to  this  proviso  in  cases  of  life-insurance,  is 
that  Avhenever  an  insured  person  destroys  himself  intentionally,  Avhatever  may 
be  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  policy  is  void.  If  a  person,  whether  sane  or  in- 
sane, kills  himself  imintentionally,  then  the  insurers  are  liable  ;  but  the  onus- 
of  proof  in  this  case  lies  upon  the  plaintiffs,  i.e.  those  Avho  would  benefit  by 
the  policy.  A  question  here  arises.  Can  an  insane  person  really  be  consi- 
dered to  have  the  same  '  intention '  to  destroy  himself  that  could  be  ascribed 
to.  one  who  was  sane  ?     Is  not  the  intention  affected  by  the  state  of  insanity  t 
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This  may  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  degree  which  the  mental  disorder 
has  reached.  According  to  M.  Tardieu  the  decision  of  a  French  tribunal  on 
this  subject,  of  the  date  of  the  8th  August  1854,  was  to  the  following  effect : 
^  Whosoever  has  caused  his  own  death  iinder  an  attack  of  insanity  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  "  suicide  "  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  used  in  policies  of  insurance.'  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  394.)  The  self- 
destruction  of  all  lunatics  should  be  treated  as  an  exceptional  state,  and  should 
not  involve  the  heirs  of  the  insured  in  the  same  penalty  of  loss  of  premiums 
and  insurance,  as  if  the  act  had  been  committed  by  a  sane  person.  According 
to  the  practice  of  some  British  Offices,  the  act  of  suicide  does  not  render  a 
policy  void  ;  but  in  the  new  Government  life-insurances  there  is  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  be  void  in  case  of  death  by  the  hands  of  justice  or 
by  suicide. 

It  is  naturally  supposed  that  a  man  has  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  his 
own  life,  but  this  of  course  will  not  prevent  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the 
criminal  designs  of  another.  The  insurable  interest  of  a  j)erson  in  the  life  of 
another  became  an  important  question  in  January  1863,  in  Hehdon  v.  West. 
The  plaintiff,  a  clerk  in  a  banking-firm,  had  effected  an  insurance  on  the  life 
of  one  Pedder,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm.  Plaintiff  became  indebted  to 
the  firm  for  the  sum  of  5,000/.,  and  Pedder  having  informed  the  plaintiff  that 
lie  should  not  be  troubled  Avith  any  demand  for  repayment  during  his  (Ped- 
der's)  life,  the  plaintiff  insured  Pedder's  life  in  the  defendant's  Company  for 
the  sum  of  2,500Z.  It  Avas  the  payment  of  this  sum  to  the  plaintiff  that  was 
now  in  dispute,  the  defendant  contending  that  plaintiff  had  no  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  Pedder.  The  case  was  argued,  and  the  Court  put  to 
counsel  the  cases  which  had  been  already  decided,  of  a  father  insuring  his 
own  life,  or  a  husband  his  Avife's.  It  had  been  held  that  in  these  cases  there 
Avas  no  insurable  interest.  Hence,  Avhen  a  husband  desired  to  make  a  provi- 
sion for  his  wife,  he  insured  his  own  life — she  did  not  insure  his.  Fiu'ther, 
they  instanced  the  remarkable  case  of  Wcdneioright  (p.  641),  in  Avhich  that 
person  induced  his  sister-in-laAV  to  insure  her  life,  and  then  poisoned  her,  in 
order,  as  next  of  kin,  to  get  hold  of  the  sum  assured.  That  case  showed  the 
immense  importance  of  the  law  requiring  proof  of  a  real  interest  in  the  life  of 
a  person  Avhose  life  Avas  insured.  The  result  of  the  argument  Avas  that  the 
Court  reserved  its  judgment;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  agreement  concern- 
ing Avhat  was  a  legal  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  another. 

From  a  statement  made  by  M.  Tardieu  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  394),  it 
"would  appear  that  life-insurances  ai'e  occasionally  effected  in  France  with  a 
deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  destroy  their  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  their  heirs  !  The  Offices  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this 
fraud,  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  Even  Avhen  they 
feel  certain  that  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  perpetrated  from  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit a  family,  OAving  to  misfortunes  in  business,  the  Offices  are  most  unwilling 
to  undertake  judicial  proceedings  against  the  executors,  partly  perhaps  from 
the  proofs  not  being  quite  satisfactory,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not  to  da- 
mage their  business  in  public  estimation. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  suicide  from  accident, 
but  the  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a  claim  is  made  through  the 
deceased  for  the  payment  of  a  policy  of  insiu'ance.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  487,  673.)  M. 
Tardieu  relates  some  cases  in  illustration  of  the  difficulties  Avhich  surround 
these  investigations.  On  the  7th  September  1858,  at  7  a.m.,  Avhile  a  carriage 
Avas  being  driven  along  the  boidevards  of  Paris,  a  loud  report  of  a  gun  Avas 
heard  and  smoke  Avas  seen  issuing  from  the  carriage-Avindow.  The  carriage  Avas 
stopped,  and  it  Avas  then  seen  that  there  Avas  the  body  of  a  man  in  one  corner 
in  a  sitting  posture,  Avith  a  double-barreled  gun  between  his  legs.  Death  must 
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Have  been  almost  instantaneous,  as  the  left  half  of  his  skull,  which  had  been 
blown  off  in  the  explosion,  Avas  found  lying  between  his  legs.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  only  been  in  the  carriage  five  minutes,  and  that  shortly  before  he  had 
insured  his  life  in  two  French  Offices  for  the  sum  of  150,000  francs  (G,OOOZ.). 
When  the  claim  Avas  made  by  the  relatives,  the  Offices  refused  to  pay,  on  the 
rground  that  the  death  was  a  voluntary  act  (deliberate  suicide)  and  not  acci- 
.dental.  The  case  was  fully  investigated  by  MM.  Tardieu  and  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  and  they  have  published  a  lengthy  report  of  the  facts.  ('  Ann. 
:d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  443,  and  1859,  2,  126.)  The  conclusion  which  M.  Tardieu 
'drew  from  an  examination  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  of  the  gun,  as  well 
as  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  head,  was  that  the  piece  had 
'been,  voluntarily  discharged,  and  death  was  the  result  of  suicide,  and  not  of 
any  accident  from  the  mode  of  carrying  the  gun.  The  act  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  a  deliberate  manner,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  deceased 
laad  contemplated  self-destruction. 

As  the  Offices  repudiated  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  suicide,  it  was  for 
them  to  prove  their  case.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the  Tribunal  condemned 
"them  to  the  payment  of  the  full  amoimt  of  the  insurance.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  2,  397.) 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  reports  a  case  which  is  also  instructive  in  refer- 
ence to  this  difficult  question.  On  the  12th  October  1840,  a  man  was  foimd 
dead,  apparently  strangled,  on  the  road  to  Stettin.  His  affiiirs  were  found  to 
be  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  it  Avas  supposed  he  had  destroyed  himself;  but 
the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  condition  in  Avhich  it  was  found,  were  appa- 
rently not  consistent  with  this  theory.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  there  were  the  appearances  of  a  robbery.  As  all  the  circumstances  pointed 
,to  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  another,  a  judicial  inquiry  was  made,  Avhich 
from  want  of  evidence  led  to  no  result.  The  deceased,  Avho  was  a  merchant, 
liad  recently  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  amount  of  40,000  francs, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  family  on  his  death,  except  in  case  of  his  com- 
mitting suicide.  This  sum  was  paid  into  Court,  and  Avas  subsequently  reclaimed 
by  the  Office  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself.  A  wit- 
ness had  come  f  orAvard  Avith  an  autograph  letter  of  the  deceased,  in  Avhich  he 
Tiad  described  the  motives  that  had  led  him  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  the  mode 
in  Avhich  he  intended  to  carry  out  his  design.  This  document  clearly  proved 
-that'he  had  sacrificed  his  oato  life  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  impending  ruin.  According  to  the  private  letter  to  his  friend, 
vrhich  had  every  appearance  of  authenticity,  he  had  suspended  himself  to  a 
beam,  from  Avhich  a  friend,  by  a  previous  arrangement,  had  cut  him  doAvn,  and 
had  then  disposed  his  body  on  the  high  road,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  murderous  assault.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  397.)  The  attempt  thus  made  to  defraud  the  Insurance  Com- 
j)any  by  hastening  the  term  at  which  the  insurance  would  fall  in,'  and  by  fal- 
sifying the  conditions  of  the  policy,  was  defeated  by  the  production  of  a  private 
letter. 

,  There  is  another  kind  of  fraud  which  perhaps  is  more  common,  namely, 
that  in  Avhich  the  insm'ed  simulates  death  in  order  that  his  relatives  or  creditors 
may  receive  the  amount  of  the  insurance.'  Tavo  instances  of  this  kind  have 
been  related  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  166,  167.)  In  one 
the  insurer  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  lost  his  life  while  bathing 
on  the  sea-shore,  his  clothes  being  foimd  on  the  steps  of  a  bathing-machine ; 
in  the  other,  the  case  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  man  registered  his  own 
alleged  death,  and  foUoAved  his  OAvn  coffin  to  the  grave  in  a  country  church- 
yard !  In  both  cases  the  fraud  was  detected,  and  the  Offices  were  saved  from 
a  heavy  loss.  •  .        i 
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Insurance  murders. — The  insurance  of  the  lives  of  others  has  been  consi- 
dered to  be  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  death  of  a  person,  and  thus  to  lead  to  secret  acts  of  murder.  The  14th 
George  III.  c.  48,  expressly  enacts  that  no  insurance  on  a  life  shall  be  valid  un- 
less the  person  insuring  has  a  direct  legitimate  interest  in  the  person  whose 
life  is  insured.  This  statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
gambling  in  policies,  and  to  guard  society  against  the  risk  of  joersons  insuring, 
and  then  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured  for  the  sake  of  the  payments  to 
be  made  under  the  policy.  Its  effect  is  simply  to  render  the  policy  void;  it  does 
not  require  that  the  premiums  shall  be  refunded,  nor  does  it  award  any  pe- 
nalty to  the  offenders.  As  policies  of  life-insurance  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  other  property,  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no  other 
interest  in  them  than  the  desire  that  svTch  policies  shoidd  speedily  become 
claims  by  the  death  of  the  insured.  The  interest  of  such  holders,  it  has  beeu 
justly  observed,  lies  in  the  death  and  not  in  the  life  of  the  insured. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  672)  a  case  is  related  in  which  a 
man  was  found  dead  at  St.  Fergus,  in  Scotland,  from  a  pistol-shot  wound  un- 
der very  suspicious  circumstances.  The  medical  and  moral  facts  were  not 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  suicide  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  pointed  to  a 
cool  and  deliberate  act  of  murder.  A  medical  man  was  placed  on  his  trial  for 
this  alleged  crime,  and  the  motive  a&signed  for  the  act  was  that  the  prisoner 
had  recently  effected  insurances  in  three  different  Offices  to  the  amoimt  of 
about  2,000Z.  upon  the  life  of  the  deceased — a  poor  man,  in  Avhose  life  it  was 
jDroved  he  could  have  had  no  lawful  pecuniary  interest.  The  insurances  Avere  only 
for  short  periods,  and  as  in  the  Scotch  Offices  the  policies  are  not  rendered  void 
by  suicide,  the  amoinits  could  be  claimed  even  assuming  that  the  deceased  had 
destroyed  himself.  The  body,  weapon,  and  other  objects  had,  it  was  supposed, 
been  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  it  appear  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It  is 
a  significant  fact,  however,  as  a  key  to  explain  the  death  of  the  deceased  and 
the  motive  of  the  accused,  that  the  risk  connected  with  the  largest  insurance 
(1,000/!.)  commenced  on  the  •24th  November  1852,  and  terminated  on  the 
24th  November  1853.  Only  one  premium  to  the  amount  of  about  eleven 
poimds  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment  was  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the 
prisoner.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  on  the  20th  November  1853 ;  i.e. 
only  four  days  before  the  date  at  which  the  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life 
would  have  lapsed  !  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  accused  had  the  mor 
tive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  this  crime  ;  but  as  there  were  no 
circumstances  which  could  directly  fix  it  upon  him,  he  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge. 

The  following  case  is  related  by  M.  Tardieu  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2, 
p.  410): — On  the  26th  March  1856,  an  insurance  was  effected  in  a  French 
Office  on  the  life  of  one  Johann  Peter  Hoffstedt,  a  domestic  servant,  living  at 
Carlscrona  in  Sweden,  born  the  22nd  September  1805.  The  insurance  was 
for  the  benefit  of  Franz  Swensson,  a  merchant's  clerk  at  Carlscrona,  and  the 
jDolicy  was  granted  on  the  certificate  of  M.  Ekruntell,  said  to  be  a  physician, 
of  good  practice  in  the  same  town.  Hoffstedt  was  a  man  of  drunken  habits, 
and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  hanged  himself,  but  he  was  cut  .down  and  his  life 
saved  by  Swensson.  After  this  Sw'ensson  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with 
Hoffstedt,  promising  to  supply  him  Avith  any  amount  of  brandy,  provided  he 
took  no  other  nourishment.  ItAvas  under  these  circumstances  that  the  life  of 
Hoffstedt  was  insured  in  the  French  Office.  As,  in  spite  of  his  drunken  habits,. 
Hoffstedt  continued  to  live  longer  than  SAvensson  had  anticipated,  there  were 
violent  quarrels  between  them,  and  the  latter  dreaded  the  payment  of  a  second 
premium.  Hoffstedt  died  on  the  31st  August  1856,  six  months  after  the 
policy  of  insurance  had  been  issiied.     After  another  six  months  had  passed.,. 
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Swensson  claimed  the  amount  from  the  Office.  Swensson  was  cliarged  witli 
the  murder  of  Hoffstedt  by  poison,  and  although  he  v/as  acquitted  for  the 
want  of  distinct  proofs,  the  facts  which  were  elicited  showed  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  disgraceful  speculation  to  profit  by  the  death  of  the  insured. 
Arsenic  was  found  in  the  body  of  HofFstedt  and  in  the  possession  of  Swensson, 
but  administration  by  the  latter  could  not  be  proved.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  France  in  1859  to  compel  the  Office  to  pay  the  insurance.  It  was  then 
proved  that  HoiFstedt  had  died  fi-om  the  elFects  of  arsenic,  but  it  was  siiggested, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  the  poisoning  might  have  been  the  result  of  suicide  and 
not  of  murder  ;  but  the  case  was  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  the  Office, 
on  the  ground  that  whenever  an  insurance  on  a  life  has  been  effected,  if  the 
insured  commits  an  act  of  suicide,  or  if  his  death  has  been  caused  or  accele- 
rated by  the  agency  of  the  person  Avho  would  benefit  by  it,  the  policy  becomes 
null  and  void. 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  this  country  in  1835  (  Waineivright  v.  Bland, 
Exchequer,  29th  June,  1835),  in  which  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
effected  for  two  years  on  the  life  of  a  3Iiss  Ahercrombie  Avas  sought  to  be  re- 
covered.   The  action  Avas  brought  against  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Assur- 
ance Company,  and  Avas  resisted  by  them  on  the  grounds  that  the  lady  had 
been  destroyed  by  poison,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Wainewright  had  no  laAvful 
pecuniary  interest  in  her  li£e.     As  there  is  strong  reason  to  belieA'e  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  murders  brought  about  by  the  use  of  strychnia  in  this 
■country,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  those  Avhich  tAventy-one  years 
later  Avere  for  a  time  successfully  perpetrated  by  the  criminal  William  Palmer. 
Strychnia  had  been  discovered  only  twelve  years  previously  to  the  death  of 
Miss  Abercrombie,  and  it  was  then  but  little  knoAvn  as  a  poison  either  in 
England  or  France.     The  history  of  the  case  is  remarkable,  as  the  real  cause 
of  death  was  completely  overlooked.     Tavo  fine-looking  young  AA^omen  of  the 
name  of  Abercrombie,  the  daughters  of  a  deceased  officer,  Avith  no  other  pro- 
perty than  pensions  of  ten  pounds  a  year  from  Government,  lived  a  fcAV  miles 
out  of  town  Avith  their  brother-in-laAV,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wainewright,  and 
his  Avif  e,  A\'ho  Avere  also  in  reduced  cu-cumstances.     They  came  to  London  in 
1830,  as  the  Avinter  was  setting  in,  and  took  lodgings.    The  elder  girl,  having 
just  attained  her  twenty-first  year,  Avas  sent,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
with  her  sister,  to  no  fcAver  than  eight  or  ten  Insm-ance  Offices,  to  effect  in- 
surances at  each  on  her  oAvn  life.     Being  in  fall  and  vigorous  health,  she  met 
Avith  a  favourable  reception  from  several  Offices,  although  she  could  assign  no 
other  reason  for  Avishing  to  insure  her  life  than  that  she  was  told  it  was  right 
for  her  to  do  so.     Five  Offices  granted  time  policies  in  her  oAvn  name,  some 
for  tAvo,  others  for  three  years,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  18,000Z.     The  pre- 
miums paid,  together  with  the  stamps,  amounted  to  tAVO  hundred  and  tAventy 
pounds,  and  in  case  of  Miss  Abercrombie  living  more  than  three  years,  all  these 
payments  Avould  be  lost.    Not  satisfied  Avith  these  accepted  insurances  for  this 
large  simi,  WaineAvright  induced  her  to  apply  for  2,000L  from  the  Eagle,  5,000Z. 
from  the  Globe,  and  5,000Z.  from  the  Alliance,  but  these  proposals  were  declined. 
In  October  1830  the  Imperial  accepted  an  insui-ance  on  her  Hfe  for  tv/o  years 
for  3,000Z.     On  the  1 3th  of  the  folloAving  December,  when  in  perfectly  good 
health,  she  made  her  will,  and  assigned  this  and  other  policies  to  the  plaintiff 
WaineAvright  and  his  Avife.     On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  Avhole  party  Avent 
to  a  public  theatre,  and  on  their  return  had  a  supper  of  oysters  and  porter. 
On  this  occasion  Miss  Abercrombie  was  first  taken  ill ;  it  was  said  she  suffered 
from  an  hysterical  attack,  but  there  Avas  no  clear  account  of  her  illness  at  this 
time.     It  Avas  not  until  the  16th  that  she  Avas  seen  by  a  physician,  but  her 
illness  was  not  then  such  as  to  excite  alarm  ;  it  Avas  supposed  to  be  hysterical. 
On  the  21st  this  physician  Avas  suddenly  called  to  see  her^  and  he  then  found 
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her  in  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  resembling  those  which  are  sometimes  the 
effects  of  a  wound — ^i.e.  tetanus.  She  said  she  was  sure  she  should  die,  and 
she  suddenly  went  off  into  a  fit  of  convulsions.  The  physician  left  the  house, 
returned  in  about  an  hour,  and  she  was  then  just  dead.  The  appearances 
presented  by  the  body  are  imperfectly  reported :  there  was  an  effusion  of 
serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  to  this  death  was  referred.  There  was  no 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  :  it  is  said  they  were  minutely  ex- 
amined, and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  sufficient  to  account 
for  death ;  but  the  person  to  whom  this  examination  was  entru.sted  was  not 
called  at  the  trial,  and  so  little  was  known  at  that  time  of  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  strychnia,  that  any  analysis  for  this  poison  would  have  had  a  nega- 
tive resudt. 

Wainewright,  as  executor  and  trustee,  applied  for  payment  of  two  of  the 
policies  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  deceased,  but  this  was  refused. 
He  then  went  to  France  with  his  family,  and  five  years  afterwards  (in  1835), 
through  an  agent,  brought  an  action  for  the  amount  against  the  Imperial  Assur- 
ance Company.  On  this  occasion  the  jury  could  not  agree  in  a  verdict.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.,'  vol.  16,  p.  606.)  Another  action  was  afterwards  brought  against  the 
Company,  and  the  facts  above  stated  came  oiit  at  the  trial.  The  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  left  the  country, 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  never  again  return  to  it; 
The  judge  (Lord  Abinger)  charged  the  jury  that,  whether  murder  had  been 
committed  or  not,  the  executors  could  recover,  provided  the  insiu-ance  had  been 
effected  hondjide  on  behalf  of  the  deceased.  His  lordship  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  fact  of  this  young  lady,  the  deceased,  having  effected 
these  large  insurances  for  only  tivo  years — of  her  sudden  illness  and  death  in 
convulsions  soon  after  the  assignment  of  the  policy — and  reminded  them  that 
no  proof  had  been  adduced  to  substantiate  the  reasons  she  had  given  to  the 
various  Offices  for  effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life.  By  the  will  and  assign- 
ment made  to  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife,  these  persons  were  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  law  would  not  alloAV  any  one  to  stand — namely,  that  of  having  a 
strong  interest  in  prociiring  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  by  unlawful  means. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  insurers,  on  the  ground  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  want  of  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  young  woman  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
dose  of  strychnia,  administered  to  her  shortly  before  she  was  seen  by  the 
physician  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  December.  Tetanus,  as  it  is  prodiiced 
by  this  poison,  is  rapidly  fatal ;  btxt  as  it  arises  from  Avounds  or  from  exposure  to 
cold,  it  comes  on  sloAvly,  and  is  only  fatal  after  some  days,  and  there  was  no 
wound  or  other  natural  cause  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  Wainewright  was 
subsequently  tried  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  convicted  and  transported  for  life.  He 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1852  in  Tasmania,  while  imdergoing  his  sentence 
as  a  convict.  Before  his  death,  it  is  reported,  he  substantially  admitted  that 
he  had  destroyed  Miss  Abercrombie  with  strychnia,  and  had  previously  killed 
two  other  relatives  with  the  same  poison — namely,  his  uncle  Dr.  Griffiths, 
and  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  his  wife's  mother.  Their  symptoms  Avere  similar, 
and  they  all  died  suddenly.  Death  was  ascribed  to  heart  disease,  pressure  on 
the  brain,  or  hysteria  ! 

Some  of  the  poisonings  which  took  place  at  Rugeley  in  1855— 6,  and  which 
culminated  in  the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  notorious  William  Palmer 
for  the  miu-der  of  J.  P.  Cook,  originated  in  the  easy  system  of  raising  money  by 
the  insurance  of  lives.  {Reg.  v.  Palmer,  vol.  1,  p.  405.)  The  body  of  Ann 
Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  surgeon  and  general  practitioner, 
had  been  lying  fifteen  months  in  the  grave,  under  a  professional  burial-certi- 
ficate of  death  from  bilious  cholera,  Avhen  the  sudden  death  of  Cook  and  the 
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detection  of  antimony  in  his  body,  led  to  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  this 
lady.  It  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony,  which- 
was  detected  by  Dr.  Rees  and  myself  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  the 
ovaries.  When  the  history  of  the  illness  which  preceded  death  was  gone  intOj 
it  was  found  that  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  the  effects  of  tartarized  an- 
timony, but  not  with  those  of  bilious  cholera  or  of  any  other  disease.  Antimony 
had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  deceased  during  her  illness,  and  it  was  therefore 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  administered  to  her  by  some  one  up  to  within  a 
short  period  of  her  death.    With  an  actual  life-interest  in  his  Avife's  property 
to  the  extent  of  only  3,000Z.,  and  within  the  short  period  of  nine  months  of  her- 
death,  William  Palmer  had  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  proposals  for  insuring 
her  life  in  eight  different  Offices  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  33,000^.     Three  of 
these  proposals,  made  by  himself — to  the  Norwich  Union  in  December  1853,  for 
3,000Z. ;  to  the  Scottish  Equitable  in  January  1854,  for  5,000/. ;   and  to  the 
Sun  in  February  1854,  also  for  5,000Z. — were  accepted  by  these  Offices.    He 
thus  contrived  in  less  than  three  months  to  effect  a  total  insurance  of  13,000Z., 
to  cover  a  life-interest  of  3,000/.  on  his  wife's  property  !     The  other  propo- 
sals, to  the  amount  of  about  20,000/.,  were  declined  by  the  Offices  to  which  he 
applied.     The  total  premiums  paid  by  Palmer  go.  the  three  policies  amounted, 
to  338/. ;  and  he  was  at  the  time  so  pressed  for  money,  that  he  drew  a  bill  Avhicli 
Avas  actually  discounted  on  the  security  of  the  policies,  so  that  he,  Avith  crimi- 
nal ingenuity,  contrived  to  make  the  policies  pay  for  themselves  !     As,  at  the 
time  of  effecting  these  insurances,  he  Avas  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
unable  to  meet  bills  of  this  kind  Avithout  becoming  still  more  deeply  iuA'olved 
in  debt,  the  realization  of  the  policies  by  the  death  of  his  Avife  became  to  him 
a  matter  of  necessity.     Within  little  more  than  six  months  after  effecting  the 
insurances  on  her  life,  the  Avife  died  from  poison  under  his  immediate  super- 
intendence.    On  her  death  these  large  sums  were  claimed  by  Palmer,  and  were 
paid  to  him  by  the  Offices.     Although  there  Avas  at  the  time  some  suspicion 
that  the  wife  had  died  from  poison,  there  Avas  no  inquest  or  inspection,  and  the 
body  was  hastily  buried.     These  facts  only  came  to  light,  about  a  year  after 
her  death,  during  the  investigation  of  another  murder  perpetrated  by  him  in 
1855.     It  seems  that  the  general  respectability  of  Palmer,  his  social  and  pro- 
fessional position,  together  Avith  the  tAvo  medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  Avif  e,  checked  any  intention  Avhich  might  have  existed  on  the  part, 
of  the  Offices  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  policies.    William  Palmer,  hoAvever, 
carried  his  life-insurance  speculations  much  further  than  this.     Having  no 
pecimiary  interest  Avhatever  in  the  life  of  his  brother  Walter  Palmer,  he  either 
made  or  induced  him  to  make  proposals  for  the  insurance  of  his  life,  in  various- 
Offices,  to  the  amount  of  82,000/.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Office  accepted  the  pro- 
posals to  the  extent  of  13,000/.,  under  certain  limitations.  On  the  16th  August, 
1855,  Walter  Palmer  died  suddenly,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  William 
and  another  man  of  doubtful  character,  Avith  Avhom  he  had  recently  placed  him. 
as  a  lodger  ;  and  it  Avas  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  proved,  that  the  pri- 
soner William  had,  an  hotir  or  two  before  his  death,  purchased  at  a  druggist's  a 
bottle  of  prussic  acid.     The  poHcy  had  been  previously  assigned  by  Walter  to 
William,  for  a  nominal  consideration;  but  when  William  Palmer  made  applica- 
tion for  the  amount  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Office  refused  payment; 
and,  for  very  good  reasons,  Palmer  failed  to  enforce  it.  At  the  inquest  held  on  the 
body  of  thebrother  at  Rugeley  in  1855-6,  it  was  proved  \hsitPahner  had  directed 
the  man  Avith  Avhom  he  had  placed  his  brother  after  the  insurance  on  his  life,  to 
give  him  as  much  brandy  as  he  would  take,  and  to  keep  a  quantity  of  this 
spirit  by  his  bedside.     The  brother  Avas  a  drunkard,  but  this  mode  of  destroy- 
ing life  was  too  sIoav  for  his  purpose.    When  the  necessity  for  money  increased, 
he  reverted  to  the  potent  poison  above  mentioned,  ^nd  suggested  that  death  had 
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been  caused  by  apoplexy.  Palmer  subsequently  tried,  but  inefFectually,  to  in- 
sure, to  the  extent  of  25,000Z.,  tlie  life  of  his  groom,  George  Bates,  described 
by  him  in  his  proposal  as  '  a  gentleman '  of  independent  means ;  and  he  ad- 
vised a  man  named  Cheshire,  the  Postmaster  of  Rugeley,  also  to  make  proposals 
on  his  life  to  the  extent  of  5,000/.  and  assign  the  policies  to  him.  But  for  the  re- 
velation of  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Cook,  these  two  persons,  on  whose 
heads  a  heavy  life-insurance  value  had  thus  been  set,  would  have  been  the  next 
victims.  Thuggism,  as  formerly  perpetrated  in  India,  by  a  certain  class  of 
Hindoos,  might  be  regarded  as  a  venial  offence  compared  with  this  professional 
mode  of  raising  large  sums  of  money  upon  human  life  ! 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  Offices  to  require  -a  statement  whether  the  life  has 
been  already  proposed  to  other  Offices,  and  Avhether  the  proposal  has  or  has  not 
been  accepted,  and  to  what  amount.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  method  of  check- 
ing such  nefarious  specu.lations.  In  France  and  most  Continental  States  in- 
surances of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  strictly  forbidden,  not  for  the  prevention 
of  gambling  (which  is  rather  encouraged),  but  in  order  to  guard  society  against 
the  risk  of  the  persons  who  insure,  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured.  That 
these  regulations  are  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  secret  murder  and  specula- 
tion in  human  life  is,  however,  clearly  established  by  the  case  of  Dr.  De  la  Pom- 
merais^  Avho  in  May  1864  was  convicted  in  Paris  of  the  miu-der  of  a  woman 
named  Pauw.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  438)  the  reader  will  find 
an  account  of  the  medical  circumstances  connected  with  this  act  of  murder, 
which  equals,  if  it  does  not  surjDass,  in  atrocity,  the  murders  perpetrated  by 
William  Palmer  on  his  wife  and  brother. 

De  la  Pommerais  had  first  cohabited  with  the  deceased.  Having  thrown  her 
ofF,  he  married,  in  August  1861,  a  lady  of  some  fortune,  Madlle.  Dubizy.  Some 
time  after  the  marriage,  the  mother  of  this  lady  died  under  very  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  Avas  supposed,  from  poison  administered  by  the  prisoner.  In 
June  1863  he  suddenly,  and  Avithout  any  apparent  cause,  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  the  deceased  Pauw,  Avho  Avas  living  in  great  poA'erty  Avith  several  of  her 
children.  Having  advanced  to  her  small  sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  about  27/.,  he  induced  her  to  insure  her  life  in  various  Insurance 
Offices  for  the  sum  of  22,000/.,  and  afterAvards  to  assign  the  policies  to  him. 
The  reasons  Avhich  he  gave  for  effecting  these  insurances  Avere — partly  that  he 
had  advanced  to  the  deceased  large  sums  of  money  (4,000/.),  and  j)artly  that, 
in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  Avished  to  provide  for  his  illegitimate  children. 
The  first  statement  Avas  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  the  second  Avas  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  Avhich  he  subsequently  made  on  the  Offices.  The  Avoman  Avas 
examined,  found  to  be  in  good  health,  and  insiu-ances  on  her  life  Avere  effected 
for  tAvo  or  three  years  to  the  large  amount  above  stated.  La  Pommerais  paid 
the  first  premiums,  amounting  to  600/.  He  had  thus  entered  into  engagements  for 
three  years  to  pay  in  premiums  a  sum  of  about  800/.  per  annum,  Avhen  his  prac- 
tice did  not  bring  in  more  than  400/.  per  annum,  and  he  had  no  other  resources ! 
He  induced  the  deceased  to  feign  that  she  Avas  ill  and  had  met  Avith  an  accident; 
but  the  surgeons  and  physicians  Avhom  she  consulted  found,  on  examination,  that 
there  Avas  nothing  the  matter  Avith  her,  Avith  the  exception  of  a  f  cav  attacks  of 
vomiting.  She  continued  A\'ell  up  to  the  16th  of  November,  Avhen  the  prisoner 
visited  her  and  passed  the  evening  Avith  her.  She  Avas  taken  very  ill  that  night, 
and  after  violent  vomiting  and  convulsions,  Avith  fainting,  she  died  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  as  it  Avas  proved,  from  the  effects  of  digitaline,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Avhich  the  prisoner  had  purchased  some  time  before,  and  of  the  disposal 
of  which  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  account.  He  found  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  procirring  a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  deceased  had  died  from 
gastritis  and  perforation  of  the  stomach.  The  policies  of  insurance  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  the  deceased  shortly  before  her  death,  and  it  Avas  the  early 
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claim  "vvhich  lie  put  in  for  the  payment  of  them  that  first  led  to  suspicion. 
There  "vvas  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder  by  the  administration  of  digita- 
line,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed. 

The  proper  method  to  stop  this  secret  system  of  murder  would  be  by  placing 
severe  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  assignment  of  policies,  and  by  prevent- 
ing the  purchase  of  them  by  strangers,  who  can  only  have  an  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  insured  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  Further,  no  person  in- 
suring the  life  of  another  should  be  permitted  to  claim  after  death  a  larger  sum 
than  would  represent  his  laAvful  recoverable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  insured. 
The  burial-club  murders  are  said  to  have  been  much  checked  by  a  regulation 
of  this  kind,  which  prohibited  a  person  from  recovering  under  this  species  of 
insurance,  more  than  the  amount  proved  to  have  been  actually  paid  for  the 
fiuieral.  It  Avould  be  well  if  this  principle  were  universally  carried  out,  but 
from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  Mary  Ann  Cotton  {Reg.  v.  Cotton,  Dur- 
ham Lent  Assizes,  1873),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  insurances  on  lives  are 
still  secretly  effected  simply  for  the  purposes  of  murder.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  by  poison  of  her  stepson,  who  died  in  July  1872.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  Avas  exhumed,  and  arsenic  Avas  detected  in  it.  This  was 
proved  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  death.  This  Avoman,  it  was  stated  upon  Avell- 
ascertained  facts,  had  at  different  times  killed  by  poison  her  mother,  fifteen 
children,  three  husbands,  and  a  lodger — making  altogether  tAventy  persons  in 
a  f eAv  years  :  and  the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  Avere  insured !  In  some 
of  these  cases  she  had  claimed  and  received  from  the  Insurance  Ofiices,  the 
premiums  on  these  deaths.  One  of  her  three  husbands  thus  disposed  of,  and 
four  of  her  children  Avere  insured  in  the  British  and  Prudential  Insurance 
Office.  They  died  rather  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  and  the  medical  man 
assigned  gastric  fever  as  the  cause  of  death,  Avhen  the  symptoms  AA'ere  not  con- 
sistent AA^ith  this  disease.  The  prisoner  obtained  from  the  Office  a  sum  of  thirty- 
five  pounds  by  the  death  of  this  husband,  and  some  smaller  amounts  from 
burial  clubs  by  the  death  of  the  children  !  She  then  married  a  man  Avith  a 
family  of  children,  and  Avas  very  anxious  to  have  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
children  insured.  One  day  he  found  her  at  an  Office  trying  to  procure  an  in- 
surance on  his  life.  He  then  refused  to  live  Avith  her,  and  his  life  Avas  thereby 
saved.  This  Avoman  Avas  A'ery  properly  convicted  and  executed.  No  toxico- 
mania Avas  pleaded  in  defence.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  in  this  and  other 
cases,  that  some  of  the  Insurance  Offices  Avhich  find  clients  among  the  poor, 
furnish  great  facilities  for  such  murders,  and  that  the  managers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  making  inquiry  into  the  means,  motiA^es,  and  objects  Avhich 
induce  persons  in  this  class  of  life  to  effect  insurances  on  the  lives  of  others. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  this  criminal  for  these  insurance  murders  brought 
to  light  another  fact,  namely,  the  great  insecurity  of  life  in  this  coimtry  OAving 
to  the  perfunctory  manner  in  Avhich  some  medical  men  discharge  an  important 
duty  in  filling  up  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death.  (See  Vol.  i.  p.  12.)  With 
fully-marked  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  these  sudden  and  Adolent  deaths 
Avere  registered,  one  after  the  other,  as  gastric  fever  !  A  public  Avriter,  com- 
menting on  these  cases,  justly  observes  :  '  Are  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poi- 
soning so  subtle  that  trained  doctors  cannot  be  expected  to  notice  them  ?  Is 
it  creditable  to  medical  science  that  a  man  should  be  alloAved  to  die  Avith  a  fatal 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  his  stomach  Avithout  foul  play  being  suspected  ?  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  Avonder  is  that  a  Avoman  could  successfully  practise  for  so 
many  years  a  system  of  poisoning  AA'ithout  betraying  her  dreadful  secret  or 
aAvakening,  more  than  once,  material  distrust  among  her  neighbours.'  The 
success  of  this  criminal  depended,  first,  on  the  facilities  for  insuring  the  lives 
of  others  in  a  loAv  class  of  Insurance  Offices,  and,  secondly,  on  the  carelessness 
Avith  Avhich  causes  of  death  are  certified. 
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Acephalous  monsters, 

ii  221 

of  the  new-born    child,  rules  for 

Acetate  of  lead, 

293 

determining. 

ii 

317 

of  copper. 

•     304 

Aidoiomania, 

ii 

594 

of  morphia, 

357 

Air,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction, 

98 

100 

Acetic  acid, 

230 

in  veins,  a  cause  of  death. 

641 

Acid,  sulphuric, 

210 

confined,  suffocation  from. 

ii 

113 

nitric. 

217,  698 

of  drains  and  sewers,  composition 

hydrochloric. 

221 

of, 

ii 

123 

oxalic, 

223 

Alcohol,  poisoning  by. 

384 

tartaric, 

230 

analysis  of, 

385 

acetic. 

230 

inflammability  of  vapour  of, 
amylic, 

711 

arsenious, 

250 

375 

arsenic. 

276 

Alexander,  Dr.,  case  of, 

256 

prussic, 

362 

Algaroth,  powder  of, 

313 

carbonic, 

ii  99 

Alienation,  mental.    (See  Ixsaxity 

ii 

476) 

sulphurous. 

ii  111 

Alkalies,  poisoning  by. 

231 

hydrosulphuric, 

119 

Allen,  ease  of, 

617 

pyrogallic, 

230 

Allen  V.  Chester  E.  Co., 

617 
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Allnutt,  case  of,  ii  564 
Allotropic  phosphorus,  action  of,  248 
Allridge,  case  of,  ii  397 
Almond-flavour,  372 
Almonds,  bitter,  essential  oil  of,  371 
Aloes,  noxious  effects  of,  324 
Ambidextrous  persons,  wounds  pro- 
duced by,  493 
Amenorrhoea,  ii  162 
a  cause  of  sterility,  ii  307 
of  insanity,  ii  567 
acts  of  theft  in  cases  of,  ii  504 
Amentia,  ii  485 
Amnion,  the,  ii  172 
Ammonia,  poisoning  by,  233 
Ammoniated  mercury,  289 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  355 
Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  289 
Amnii,  liquor,  the  composition  of,  ii  204 
Amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus,  248 
Amylene,  375 
Amylic  alcohol,  375 
Anpesthetic  yapours   and   gases,  386,  388, 

ii  118. 

Analysis,  articles  preserved  for,  206 

fallacies  connected  -nith,  207 

AncUffe,  case  of,  ii  421 

Anderson,  case  of,  ii  407 

Ancler'ton  v.  Gihbs.  ii  266 

Androgyni  and  androgynfe,  ii  277 

Angus,  case  of  ii  175 

Aniline,  effects  of,  380 
Animal  bones,  mistakes  respecting,         141 

food,  poisonous  effects  of,  339 

irritants,  335 

Animirta  cocculns  395 

Ankers,  Beg.  v.,  471 

Anson,  Mrs.,  case  of,  349 
Antimony,  tartarized,  poisoning  by,        307 

chronic  poisoning  by,  310 

chloride  or  butter  of,  315 

Antiseptic  properties  of  poisons,  102 

Aorta,  wounds  of  the,  641 

Apncea,  death  from,  ii       2 

Apparent  death.,  44 

Aqua  fortis,  217 

Arachnoid  membrane,  the  629 

Aram,  Eugene,  case  of,  137 
Areol83    of  the  breasts,    state  of,    in 

pregnancy,  ii  148 

Armand,  31.,  case  of,  ii     79 

Armstrongs,  c-dses  oi  the,  ii  121 

Armstrong,  Mrs.,  case  oi^,  ii  598 

Arrowroot,  detection  of,  ii  374 

Arsenates,  alkaline,  poisoning  by  the,      277 

Arsenic,  250 

as  a  preservative,  102 

eating,          _                                *  183 

effect  of  habit  on,  182 

in  the  earth  of  cemeteries,  207 

taste  and  solubility  of  250 

coloured,  blue  and  black,  250 

symptoms  caused  by,  251 

chronic  poisoning  hy,  252 

post-mortem  appearances,  253 


BAN 

Arsenic,  death  from  external  applica- 
tion of, 

fatal  doses  of, 

effects  of  the  vapour, 

Ijeriod  at  which  death  occurs, 

analysis  as  a  solid, 

in  solution, 

Eeinsch's  process  for, 

Bettendorff  s  test  for, 

Marsh's  process  for, 

detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures, 

in  the  tissues,  by  distillation-procesp, 

detection  of,  after  long  periods, 

green, 

sulphides  of, 

yellow, 

chloride  of. 
Arsenic  acid, 

Arsenious  acid  (see  Arsenic), 
Arsenites,  alkaline,  poisoning  by, 
Arsenite  of  copper, 

in  paper-hangings, 
Arsenuretted  hydrogen,  fatal  effects  of. 
Arteries,  wounds  of,  610, 

Arterial  and  venous  blood. 
Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  ii 

Asarum  Europasum  ii 

Asarabacca  ii 

Asliford,  Mary,  case  of,  ii 

Ashton,  case  of,  ii 

Asiatic  cholera,  mistaken  for  poisoning 

heat  of  the  body  in  death  from 
Asphyxia,  death  from, 

various  forms  of,  ii 

cause  of  death  in,  ii 

restoration  in  cases  of,  ii 

from  mcchauical  causes,  ii 

from  gases,  ii 

Aspinall,  case  of,  ii 

Assessors,  medical  and  scientific. 
Assizes,  trial  at  the. 
Atavism  in  insanity,  ii 

Atchley  V.  Sprigg  ii  240, 

Atelectasis  of  the  lungs,  ii 

Atropa  belladonna, 
Atropia, 
Auscultation  in  pregnancy,         ii  150, 


Eaby  farming,  deaths  from,  ii 

Bacon,  poisoning  by, 

Bacon,  Beg.  v., 

Bagster,  Miss,  case  of,  ii 

Bainbrigge  v.  Bainbrigge,  ii 

Bailey  Y.  Imj^erial  Assicrance  Company  ii 

Baker,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Baker  v.  Lowe, 

Ball,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Ball,  Weekly,  case  of. 

Ball,  Hugh  Swinton,  case  of, 

Ballottement  in  pregnancy,  ii 

Balls,  apertures  produced  by, 

deflection  of, 
Balsoner,  case  of, 
Banks,  Miss,  case  of, 
Banhv,ry-peerage  case,  ii 


254- 
255 
255 
256 
257 
259 
268 
257 
264 
262. 
263 
271 
273 
277 
277 
278. 
276 
250 
272 
273 
275 
279^ 
641 
536 
349 
191 
191 
18 
421 
191 
51 
163 
1 
2 
8 
82 
98 
142 
35 
16 
507 
272- 
338 
430 
433 
213 

145 

341 

287 

542. 

560 

622 

549 

595- 

511 

151 

173 

151 

666 

670 

657 

195 

292 
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BAR 


BOD 


Barber's  poisoned  wheat, 

396 

Bleeding,  cicatrices  from, 

603- 

Barium,  salts  of, 

241 

Blight,  case  of,                                       6 

,  505 

poisoning  by  chloride  of, 

241 

Blisters  from  bums  and  scalds. 

689 

Barker,  case  of, 

ii  197 

Blistering  fly,  poisoning  by  (see  Can- 

Barrett,  Beg.  v., 

454 

THARIDES), 

335 

Barry,  Br.  James,  case  of. 

ii  286 

Blood,  coagulation  of,  after  death,  63 

,  465 

Barton,  case  of, 

161 

state  of  the,  in  wounds. 

459 

Baryta,  poisoning  by. 

241 

on  weapons,                                   507 

,  533 

Baryta,  carbonate  of. 

241 

on  clothing  and  furniture,            516 

,  529 

Bastardy,  adulterine,  law  regarding 

,  ii  239 

tests  for, 

530 

275 

inference  from  quantity  of. 

519 

Bath  buns,  poisoning  of. 

277 

on  the  deceased. 

622 

Battle's  Termin  killer, 

409 

on  the  assailant. 

523 

Battley's  sedative  solution, 

355 

effect  of  heat  upon. 

530 

Bat/ley,  case  of. 

454 

detection  of,  by  guaiacum, 

638 

Bean,  Calabar, 

397 

detection  of,  by  spectral  analysis. 

540 

Bearded  darnel, 

397 

loss  of,  in  wounds, 

557 

Bearsfoot  (Hellebore), 

331 

marks  of,  in  death  from  wounds, 

522 

Belladonna, 

430 

arterial  and  venous. 

536 

Bell,  case  of. 

575 

evidence  from  spots  of,                 527 

537 

Bennett  t.  Gredlcy, 

675 

corpuscles  of, 

643 

Benson,  ease  of. 

478 

menstrual,                                     538  ii 

470 

Benzole,  effects  of, 

376 

microscopical  examination  of,      543 

546 

Berri,  DuJce  de,  case  of, 

608 

on  linen, 

544 

Berries  of  the  yew. 

445 

human  and  animal. 

646 

Berryman,  case  of, 

161 

optical  examination  of, 

541 

Best  \:  Hall,    ■ 

ii  238 

loss  of,  a  cause  of  death, 

557 

Bestiality, 

ii  472 

extravasation  of,  on  the  brain, 

621 

Bettendorff's  test  for  arsenic, 

257 

in  cases  of  abortion,                          ii 

204 

Betts  V.  Clifford,  case  of. 

16 

in  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  chiid,  ii 

376 

Bias  in  medical  evidence, 

33 

washed,  examination  of, 

532 

Bichloride  of  mercury, 

280 

fibrin  in. 

635 

of  methylene, 

374 

Blood-corpuscles, 

643 

Bichromate  of  potash. 

322 

animal. 

645 

Bicyanide  of  mercury. 

291 

Blood-films, 

649 

Binoxalate  of  potash. 

228 

Blood-crystals, 

651 

Birth,  concealment  of, 

ii  176 

Blood-stains,  chemical  examination  of 

,526 

proofs  of,  in  criminal  law, 

ii  362 

on  linen, 

527 

date  of. 

ii  205 

date  of. 

628 

proof  of,  in  civil  law, 

ii  208 

detection  of,  after  long  periods. 

634 

posthumous. 

ii  276 

distinguished  from  fruit-stains, 

531 

date  of,  in  cases  of  child  murder 

ii  382 

removal  of. 

632 

injuries  to  the  child  d\aring, 

ii  437 

on  weapons. 

533 

Births,  post-mortem,                    ii  165,  220 

caution  respecting  the  analysis  of. 

534 

plural. 

224 

microscopical  examination  of,     527, 

643 

premature, 

ii  246 

in  cases  of  abortion,                          ii 

204 

protracted, 

ii  261 

in  rape,                                                 ii 

469 

posthumous,                                ii  2 

76,  240 

Blows  or  falls,  injuries  produced  by. 

Birtwisile  v.  Vardell, 

ii  240 

473, 

619 

Bisho]}  and  Williams,  case  of,          ii 

32,  94 

Blue  pill. 

279 

Bismuth,  poisoning  by, 

321 

vitriol,. 

303 

Bitter  Almoxds,  essential  oil  of,« 

371 

rocket. 

425; 

symptoms  and  appearances  caused 

by,  372 

Bocarme,  Count  de,  case  of, 

393 

Bitter-sweet,  effects  of. 

403 

Body,  coldness  of,  in  death, 

47 

Black  V.  Elliott, 

272 

luminosity  of  the. 

98 

Black  drop. 

355 

preservation  of  the, 

99 

Black  hellebore. 

331 

destruction  of  the,  by  putrefaction. 

105 

Blaclcrnore,  case  of. 

ii  548 

inflammable  gases  from  the. 

112 

Bladder,  ruptures  of  the. 

654 

rapid  decomposition  of  the. 

113 

Blagg,  Reg.  v.. 

514 

destruction  of  the,  by  flre,            160, 

706 

Blayidy,  case  of. 

195 

specific  gravity  of  the,                      ii 

24 

Blasson  v.  Blasson, 

ii  205 

mutilated,  identity  of  the, 

131 

Blast-furnaces,  gases  of. 

ii   104    i 

inspection    of    the,    in     cases    of 

Bleeding,  death  from    (see  HiEMOu 

- 

poisoning. 

203 

rhage),                              6o7, 

ii  387 

exhumation  of  the. 

204r 
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BOD 

Body,  position  of  the,  in  death  from 

wounds,  605,  675 

position  of    the,    in    death  from 

hanging,  ii     54 

spontaneous  combustion  of  the,  705 

Boisdechine,  Joseph,  case  of,  ii  279 

Bolam,  case  of,  552 

Bolton,  case  of,  451 

Bone  cells,  143 
Bones,  medico-legal  questions  connected 

with,  137 

human  and  animal,  141 

age,  sex,  and  stature  from,  144 

date  of  interment  of,  145 

changes  produced  by  age  in,  148 

ancient,  152 

defects  in,  159 

calcined,  examination  of,  161 

fractures  of  the,  660 

JBonino,  case  of,  159 

Books,  quotations  from,  23 

Born  alive,  signification  of,  in  civil 

and  criminal  law,  ii  205,  308 

Boroughs,  Beg.  v.  363 

Borradaile  v.  Hunter,  ii  498 

Bouchardat's  iodine,  test,  361 

Boughton,  Sir  T.,case  of,  190 

Boiighton  \.  Knight,  ii  557 

Boidton  and  Park,  Beg.,  v.,  ii  473 

Bourbon,  Duke,  case  of,  S3,  ii     65 

Bowyer,  case  of,  418 

Boyden,  Beg.  v.,  435 

Bradford  lozenge  cases,  277 
Brain,  locomotion  after  severe  injury 

to  the,  607 

extravasation  of  blood  on  the,  619 

wounds  of  the,  629 

membranes  of  the,  629 

structure  of  tlie,  630 

Brain,  Rex  v.,  ii  360 

Branding,  scars  from,  601 

Breasts,  changes  of  the,  in  pregnancy, 

ii  148 

Brcmhridgc  v.  Hoare,  ii  619 

Brick-kilns,  vapour  of,  ii  112 

Briggs,  Mr.,  case  of,  475,  535 

Briggs,  Beg.  v.  165 

Brixey,  case  of,  ii  577 

Brock  V.  Kelly,  ii  210 

Brook,  Beg.  v.,  ii  601 

Bromwich  V.  Waters,  ii  256,  464 

Broughton  v.  Bandall,  175 

Brovgh,  Beg.  v.,  ii  569,  579 

Brown,  Beg.  v.,  615 

Browning,  case  of,  ii     77 

Brownrigg,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii   145 

Brucia,  effects  of,  417 

Brunswick  green,  273 

Biidd,  Beg.  v.,  474^ 

Bullets,  composition  of,  515 

deflection  of,  670 
Buoyancy  of  the  body,  living  and  dead,  ii  24 

Buranelli,  Beg.  v.  669,  ii  582 

Burgess,  case  of,  616 

Burial-club  murders,  ii  645 


CAU 

Burke,  case  of,                    414,  ii  89,  94,  97 
5MrZ,-«?5',  death  from,  ii  94 
Burnett's  fluid,  poisoning  by,  317 
Burning,  homicidal,  694 
Burns,  Miss,  case  of,  ii  175 
Burns,  Beg.  v.  ii  433 
BuEXs  and  scalds,  685 
their  relation  to  wounds,  451 
degrees  of,  686 
stupor  from,  687 
cause  of  death  from,  and  appear- 
ances, 688 
on  the  living  and  dead  body,  689,  694 
the  result  of  accident,  homicide,  or 

suicide,  694 

from  petroleum,  695 

by  corrosive  liquids,  697 

from  lightning,  ii  131 

Burnt  animal  matter,  tests  for,  161 

Burton,  case  of,  161 

Burton,  Beg.  v.,    .                ii  562,  578,  681 

Bury,  case  of,  ii  311 

Busby,  case  of,  ii  155 

Butler's  vermin-killer,  409 

Butter  of  antimony,  315 

Butcher,  Beg.  v.  579 

Butterfidd,  case  of,  195 

Byrne,  Mrs.,  da&e  of,  lib,  ii     65 

Byron,  Beg.  v.,  ii  426,  600 


53 

66 

59-64 

90 

ii  216 

ii  559 

397 

161 

ii   192 


Cadaveric  rigidity 
in  the  drowned, 

spasm, 

lividity, 
Ccesarean  extraction. 
Cairns  v.  Marienski, 
Calabar  bean. 

Calcined  bones,  evidence  from, 
Calder,  Beg.  v., 
Calomel,  salivation  from  small  doses  of,  289 

chemical  analysis  of,  289 

Caloricitj^  post-mortem,  __     62 

Campbell,  case  of,  n     88 

Camphine,  action  of,  333 

Camphor,  poisoning  by,  391 

Canadian  partridges,  poisoning  bj^,      _  348 
Canalis  venosus,  closure  of  the,  ii  371 

Canthaeides,  symptoms  caused  by,       335 

post-mortem  appearances, 

fatal  dose  of, 

detection  of, 
Cantharidine, 
Capacity,  testamentary, 

test  of. 
Capsicum,  effects  of. 
Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  with, 

analysis  of, 
Carbon,  sulphide  of. 
Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda, 

of  ammonia, 

of  baryta, 

of  lead, 
'    Carbonic  Acid,  suffocation  by, 
!        symptoms  caused  by, 
I        appearances  in  death  from. 


336 

337 

338 

338 

639,  550 

552,  560 

326 

334 

335 

373 

232 

236 

241 

297 

ii     99 

ii  100 

ii  102 
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CAR 

Carbonic  acid,  analysis, 

alleged  murder  by, 

combustion  in  mixtures  of, 

rapid  diffusion  of, 

of  lime  and  brick-kilns. 
Carbonic  oxide, 


CLA 


ii  104 
ii  99 
ii  102 
ii  108 
ii  112 
ii  104,  110 


Carburetted  hydrogen,  suffocation  by,  114 
Carlo  Ferrari,  case  of,  ii  32,  97 

Carminative,  Dalby's,  _    354 

Carnal  knowledge,  ". .  "^  "^  ^ 

Carnt,  case  of,  ii  23 

Carotid    arteries,     locomotion    after 

wounds  of  the,  610 

Carver,  Beg.  v.,  496 

Casliin,  Miss,  case  of,  698 

Cass,  Beg.  v.,  489,  524 

Castaiiig,  Dr.,  case  of,  _   357 

Cantleden  v,  Castleden,  ii  313 

Castor-oil  seeds,  poisoning  by,  329 

Castro,  Beg.  v.,  ,  _  604 

Catamenia,  cessation  of  the,  a  sign  of 

pregnancy.      (See  MensteuA' 


tion) 
Caustic,  lunar. 

Caustic  alkalies,  poisoning  by, 
Cawley,  case  of, 
Cayenne  pepper,  effects  of, 
Cement-kilns,  yaponrs  of, 
Cemeteries,  mephitic  vapours  of, 
,,         arsenic  in  the  earth  of, 
Centrum  ovale, 

Cephalpematoma  in  infanticide,    , 
Cerebellum,  view  of  the. 
Cerebral  matter,  detection  of, 
Cerebral  or  narcotic  poisons, 
Cerebro-spinal  poisons. 
Cerebrum,  anatomy  of  the, 


ii  146 

319 

231 

461 

326 

ii  112 

ii  126 

207 

629 

ii  386 

ii  630 

625 

197,  348 

187,  197,  418 

ii  630 


Certificates  of  insanity,  rules  regard-  _ 

ing,  ii  520 

Ceruse,  poisoning  by,  __  297 

Cesspools,  effluvia  of,  .  ii  123 

Chani'plonier ,  case  of,  564 

Chancre,  pus  from  a,  ii  450 

Cliapman,  Beg.  v.,  679 

Charcoal,  spontaneous  combustion  of,    709 
vapour,  effects  of,  ii  104 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  death  of,  669 

Chang  and  Eng  monstrosity, 
ChattocJc  V.  Shaw, 
Cheese,  poisoning  with. 
Chemical  analysis,  articles   preserved 

for, 
Cherry  laurel-water, 
Chest,  wounds  of  the, 

direction  of  woiinds  in  the, 
view  of  the  organs  of  the, 
changes  produced  in  the,  by  respira- 
tion, ii 
Chevalier  If  Eon,  case  of,                      ii  283 
Child-murder.     (See  Infanticide.)    ii  315 
Child,  new-born,  age  and  maturity  of, 
from   the    sixth   to   the   ninth 
month,  ii  319 
evidence    from  development   of,  in 

contested  legitimacy,  ii  252 


ii  222 

ii  626 

340 


206 
373 
635 
644 
640 

328 


Child,  inspection  of  the  body  of,        ii 
changes    in     the    body    of     the, 

after  birth,  _  ii 

average  length  and  weight  of,         ii 
legal  definition  of  a,  ii 

evidence  from  the  crying  of  a,  ii 

Children,  supposititious,  ii 

posthumous,  .   _         11 

Chipcake,  spontaneous  combustion  of. 
Chloral  hydrate,  effects  of. 
Chloride  of  arsenic, 
of  barium, 
of  mercury, 
of  copper, 
of  antimony, 
of  zinc, 
of  tin, 
of  gold, 
of  iron, 
Chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury, 
Chlorodyne, 

Chloroform,  poisoning  with, 
vapour  of, 
detection  of, 
-    death  from,  under  surgical  opera- 
tions. 
Cholera  mistaken  for  poisoning, 
Chorion,  the,  ii  172, 

Christina  Bitta,  case  of,  ij 

Christopher,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Chromium,  poisoning  with. 
Chronic  poisoning, 
by  phosphorus, 
by  arsenic, 
by  mercury, 
by  lead, 
by  copper, 
by  antimonj', 

by  opium,  i^ 

Church  v.  Smith, 

Cicatrices  from  disease  or  wounds, 
imputed, 
age  or  date  of, 
personal  identity  from, 
coloured, 
scrofulous, 
syphilitic, 
Cicatrix,  nature  of  a, 

evidence  from, 
Cicatrization  of  wounds, 
Cicuta  virosa. 
Cider  poisoned  with  lead. 
Cinnabar,  effects  of. 
Circulation,  cessation  of  the,  in  death, 
fcetal  changes,  produced  in  the, 

by  respiration,  n 

Circumstantial  evidence,  in  wounds, 
in  death  from  hanging,  i} 

in  infanticide,  ^^ 

Citrate  of  iron  mistaken  for  blood, 
Civil  responsibility  of  the  insane,    ^  ii 
Clarke,  case  of,  ii  177, 

Clark  V.  Tatom,  " 

Classification  of  poisons, 
Clavering,  Lieut,  c&se  of, 
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Cleator  3foor  case,  ii 

Clothing,  analysis  of  acid  stains  on,  2 1 6, 

of  blood  on, 

■wonnds  through, 
Clothing,  suspicious  stains  on, 
Cluderay,  case  of. 

Coagulation  of  blood  after  death,      63, 
Coal-naphtha, 

vapour,  effects  of,  ii 

gas,  suffocation  by,  ii 

Coals,  spontaneous  combustion  of, 
Cocculus  Indicus, 

poisoning  by, 
Cochrane,  M?:,  case  of,  ii 

Code  Napoleon  on  legitimacy,  ii 

Cogan,  case  of. 

Coke  vapour,  effects  of,  ii 

Colchicina, 
Colchicum,  poisoning  with, 

autiimnale, 
Coloured  cicatrices, 

Coldstroke,  death  from,  ii 

CoiD,  death  from,  ii 

appearances  caused  by,  ii 

murder  by,  ii 

infanticide  by,  ii 

its  effect  ou  lunatics,  ii 

Coldness  of  the  body  in  death,  47, 

Colic,  painter's, 
Colica  pictonum, 
Collier,  case  of, 
Colocynth,  effects  of. 
Colostrum,  ii 

Colouring  matters  resembling  blood 
Coma,  or  death  by  tlie  brain, 
Combustion,  human,  alleged, 

spontaneoiis, 

in  mixtures  of   carbonic  acid  and 
air  ii 

Commissions  of  lunacy  ii 

costs  of,  ii 

Compos  mentis,  ii  479, 

Compression  of  the  brain, 

of  the  lungs, 

of  the  umbilical  cord,  death  from, 
Concealed  sex, 
Concealment  of  pregnane}-, 

of  delivery, 

of  birth, 

of  habits  in  cases  of  life  insurance, 

of  disease. 
Conception,  date  of. 
Concussion  of  the  brain  mistaken  for 
.    death, 

symptoms  of, 

distinguished  from  intoxication, 

of  the  spinal  marro%v, 
Conde,  Prince  cle,  case  of  the,         ii  55 
Conduitt  V.  Soanc,  ii 

Confessions  in  drunkenness  ii 

Confined  air,  effects  of,  ii 

Congenital   defects,  causes  of  impo- 
teney  and  sterility,  ii  29-5 

disease,  a  cause  of  death  in  new- 
born  children,  ii 
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121 

Conia, 

419 

221 

Conicine, 

419 

516 

Conium  maculatum,  poisoning  by. 

418 

478 

Council,  case  of. 

592 

529 

Consciousness,  retention  of,  in  poison- 

181 

ing  by  prussic  acid. 

366 

465 

after  severe  injuries  to  the  head, 

607 

373 

Consumption    in    reference    to    life- 

111 

insurance, 

ii 

616 

114 

Contracts  made  by  the  insane,  when 

710 

invalid. 

ii 

549 

181 

Contused  wounds, 

472 

395 

Contusions  on  the  living  and  dead. 

464 

624 

date  of  infliction  of. 

464 

265 

without  ecchjTuosis, 

469 

498 

of  the  abdomen. 

645 

111 

Cooh,  J,  P.,  case  of,                       ii 

642 

693 

331 

Cooling  of  the  body  after  death. 

49 

329 

Cooler,  case  of, 

ii 

77 

329 

Gape  V.  Cope, 

ii 

270 

604 

Copper,  poisoning  by, 

303 

136 

salts  of. 

304 

135 

in  articles  of  food. 

306 

137 

Copperas,  poisoning  by. 

319 

137 

Copper,  arsenite  of,  poisoning  by, 

273 

399 

Corchyrus  capsularis, 

718 

487 

Cord,  umbilical,  point  of  insertion 

of 

,  50 

the, 

ii 

321 

298 

death  from  laceration  and  compres- 

298 

sion  of  the. 

ii 

387 

683 

evidence  fiu'nished  by  the  length 

of 

324 

the, 

ii 

412 

375 

strangulation  by  the. 

ii 

417 

531 

coiling  of  the,  in  utero. 

ii 

388 

164 

mark  of  the,  in  hanging. 

ii  41  43 

699 

in  strangulation. 

ii 

60 

707 

Cordial,  Godfrey's, 

354 

Coroner's  inquests. 

ill 

108 

defects  in  the  proceedings  of, 

-I§ 

533 

Corpora  lutea. 

167 

534 

conflicting  evidence  respecting, 

170 

533 

false. 

169 

621 

Corrosion  distinguished  from  ulce 

a- 

636 

tion. 

199 

388 

Corrosive  liquids,  biirns  from. 

697 

286 

Corrosive  poisons. 

185 

157 

Corrosive     SuBtniATE,      solubility. 

'Mj. 

159 

taste,  symptoms. 

28^- 

176 

salivation  an  effect  of. 

280 

621 

p.m.  appearances, 

281 

624 

death  from  external  application. 

281 

244 

fatal  dose. 

282 

period  of  death, 

283 

77 

tests  for. 

284 

616 

in  organic  liquids. 

285 

617 

Cottercdl  v.  Cottercdl, 

ii 

266 

632 

Cotton,  Mary  Ann,  Beg.  v., 

ii 

645 

83 

Cotton,  microscopic  appearance  of, 

509 

306 

alleged  spontaneous  combustion 

of, 

713 

595 

Cottrell,  Eeg.  v., 

669 

113 

Counsel,  license  of, 

20 

,  26 

duties  of. 

24 

307 

medical. 

37 

Comiterstroke,  injuries  by. 

ii 

620 

389 

Courhon,  case  of, 

73 
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Courtesy,  tenancy  by,  ii  2 1 4 

Courvoisier,  ease  of,  519 

Cowley,  Beg.  v.,  il  236 

Cowper,  Spencer,  case  of,  ii  21,  24 

Cox,  ease  of,  ii  155 

Cranium,  fractures  of  tlie,  622 

accidental  in  the  ne-w-born  child,    ii  403 
Craig  x.  Fenn,  ii  623 

Craniotomy,  ii  219 

Creasote,  poisoning  by,  334 

Criminal  Abortion,  See  Abortion,  ii  179 
CriminalResponsibility  in  insanity,  ii  561 
in  drunkenness,  ii  595 

in  somnambulism,  ii  599 

in  deafness  and  dumbness,  ii  601 

Crocus  sativus,  ii  190 

Crossx.BailwayAssicranceCompany,  ii  633 
Cross-examination,  22 

Croton  oil,  poisoning  by,  326 

Croton  tiglium,  326 

CrutcMey,  case  of,  ii  426 

Crying,  evidence  of  live  birth,  from    ii  209 
Crypsorchides,  rirility  of,  ii  293,  467 

Cuffery,  Beg.  v.,  649 

Gumming,  Mrs.,  case  of  ii  535,  656 

Cupping,  cicatrices  from,  603 

Curtis,  Beg.  Y.,  ii  178 

Cuthrey,  Mrs.,  case  of,  645 

Cuts  and  stabs,  477 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  291 

Cyanide  of  silver,  366 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  369 

symptoms     and     appearances     in 

poisoning  with,  370 

Cynanche   parotides   or  mumps,  al-     . 

leged  effect  of,  on  the  sexual 

organs,  ii  299 

Gytisine,  445 

Cytisus  laburnum,  poisoning  by,  443 


J)a  Costa  V,  Jones, 

ii  283 

Dadd,  Beg.  v.. 

ii  563 

Dalby's  carminative. 

354 

Dahlias,  case  of, 

523,  611 

Daly,  case  of. 

665 

Dalhousie  v.  M'Douall, 

ii  240 

Danks,  case  of, 

610 

Darnel,  bearded  (Lolium  temulentum)    397 

Date  of  birth. 

ii  205 

of  conception. 

ii  244 

Datura  stramonium,  poisoning 

by,          439 

Daturia, 

443 

Davey,  case  of. 

ii  145 

Davey  v.  Comber, 

ii  533 

Davidson,  case  of, 

504 

Davies,  case  of. 

ii  427 

Davis  V.  Gregory, 

ii  557 

Davis,  Beg.  v., 

456 

Davy,  case  of, 

166 

Davy,  Beg.  v,, 

496 

Day  V.  Day, 

ii  231 

Day,  ease  of. 

ii  550 

Dead,  gases  from  the. 

95, 

123,  ii  126 

wounds  and  contusions 

on  the,  459,  464 

DEL 

Dead  body,  examination  of  the, 
burning  of  the, 

time  required  for  burning  the, 
attitude  of  the, 
bleeding  of  the, 

concealment  of  the,  ii 

alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of 
the. 

Death,  signs  of,  43 

trance,  43 

muscular  irritability  after,  58, 

reality  of, 
verification  of, 

state  of  the  hands  and  eyes  after, 
state  of  the  skin  and  blood  after, 
mistakes  respecting, 
apparent, 
proofs  of, 

apparent  in  new-born  children, 
inference  of  the  time  of,  before  putre- 
faction, 
date  of,  presumption  of,  87,  89, 

causes  of  sudden, 
violent,  causes  of, 
pretended, 
priority  of, 

acceleration  of,  in  personal  injuries, 
from  surgical  operations  on  wounded 

persons, 
accidental   causes   of  in   new-born 
children,      .  ii 

Deadly  poison, 
nightshade, 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  ii 

Deafness   and  dumbness  feigned,   de- 
tection of,  ii 

De  Baddelcy,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Debility,  death  of  the  new-born  child 
from,  ii 

Decay,  food  rendered  poisonous  by, 
of  vegetable  matter, 

Decidua,  the,  ii 

Declarations  of  dying  persons. 

Defloration,  signs  of,  ii 

Deformities,  evidence  from,, 
of  the  face  from  wounds, 
not  transmissible,  ii 

sexual,  ii 

Delafosse  v.  Fortescue,  case  of,  ii 

Delirium,  mistaken  for  insanity,         ii 
wills  made  in,  ii 

Delirium  tremens,  a  cause  of  death  in 
wounds, 
in  reference  to  insanity,  ii 

in  drunkards,  'ii 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii 

Delivery,  ii 

signs  of,  in  the  living,  ii 

at  a  remote  period,  ii 

feigned  and  unconscious,  ii 

during  sleep,  ii 

post-mortem,  ii 

signs  of,  in  the  dead,  ii 

protracted,  death  of  the  child  from,  ii 
sudden,  in  the  erect  posture,  ii 
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169 
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165 
166 
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Delivery,   locomotion  and   exertion 
after,  i\ 

violence  inflicted  on  the  child  during  ii 

Delusion  in  insanity,  ii  479, 

Delusion,  connection  of,  with  acts  of  the 

insane,  ii  483, 

in   reference   to   testamentary   ca-__ 

pacity,  ]] 

De  lunatico  inqiiirendo,  ii 

Dementia,  " 

senile,  ii  504, 

feigned,  ...       ^^ 

Dementia  natiiralis,  accidentalis,  ii  479, 
D'Eon,  Chevalier,  case  of,  ii 

Depilatories,  arsenical, 
Derangement,  mental,  ii 

De  Salvi,  case  of, 
Desha,  case  of, 
Destructive  things, 

Development  of  child,  evidence  from,  ii 
De  ventre  inspiciendo,  writ  of,  ii 

Dev'me,  Beg.  v., 

Devonald  v.  Hope,  ii 

Dialysis,  detection  of  poisons  hy, 
Diaphragm,  ruptures  of  the, 

wounds  of  the, 

position  of  the, 
Dicephalous  monsters, 
Dickenson,  Beg.  v.,  J' 

Dickinson,  Beg.  v.. 

Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid,  ii 

Digitalis,  poisoning  with, 
Digitaline, 

Dipsomania,  \\ 

Discharge  of  lunatics,  ii 

Diseased  flesh,  poisonous, 
Disease,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,  _ 

a  cause  of  impotency,  n 

latent,  in  cases  of  wounds, 

fatal,  following  operations, 

tending  to  shorten  life,  ii 

congenital,  n 

Dislocations,  woimds  in  law, 

nature  of, 
Disomatons  monsters,  ii 

Divers,  submersion  of,  _  ii 

Divorce,  medical  evidence  in  suits  of,  ii 
Dixon,  Beg.  v., 

Dohio  V.  Bichardson,  ]] 

Docimasia  pulmonaris,  ii 

circulationis,  " 

Dodds,  case  of, 
Dodd,  Beg.  v., 
Doidge,  case  of, 

Dolley,  case  of  ij 

Donat  V.  Haniquet,  ii 

Donellan,  case  of, 
Dare  and  Spry,  case  of, 
Douat  Vital,  case  of. 
Double  monsters,  ^i 

Doubtful  sex,  ii 

Douglas-peerage  case,  n 

Dover's  powder. 

Drains  and  sewers,  noxious  gases  of,  ii 
Draper,  Beg.  v., 
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642 
643 
642 
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579 
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595 
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564 
592 
611 
389 
451 
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310 
657 
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336 
366 
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473 
84 
288 
549 
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253 
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222 
278 
273 
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588 


Dress,  examination  of  the,  in  wounds, 

wounds  inflicted  through  the. 
Dripping  poisoned  by  lead, 
Drorg,  case  of,  ii 

Drowning,  putrefaction  in  cases  of, 
inference  of  date  of  death  from, 
cause  of  death  in,  ii 

period  at  which  death  occurs,  ii 

period  for  resuscitation,  ii 

treatment  of,  ii 

death  from  secondary  causes  in,      ii 
appearances  in,  ii 

proofs  that  death  was  caused  by,     ii 
buoyancy  of  the  body  in,  ii 

marks  of  violence  in  cases  of,  ii 

homicidal  or  suicidal,  ii 

in  shallow  water,  ii 

from  partial  immersion,  ii 

weights   attached   to   the  body  in 

cases  of,  ii 

a  cause  of  death  in  new-born  chil- 
dren, ii 
Drugs  used  as  abortives,  ii 
Drunkenness,  civil  and  criminal  re- 
sponsibility in  cases  of,  ii 
restraint  in  cases  of,                         ii 
Drummiond,  Mr.,  case  of,                  665, 
Ductus  arteriosus,  closure  of,  evidence 
from  the,                                      ii 
venosus,  ii 
Dujarrier,  case  of, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  case  of  the, 
Dulcamara,  effects  of, 
Dumb,  responsibility  of  the,  ii 
Duplex  monsters,                                   ii 
Duration  of  eases  of  poisoning, 
Dura  mater,  the, 

Durnell  v.  Corfield,  ii 

Dyce  Sombre,  case  of,  ii  547, 

Dyes,  red,  mistaken  for  blood, 
Dyer's  spirit,  poisoning  with. 
Dying  declarations,  rules  respecting, 
Dyson  v.  Dyson,  ii 
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396 
183 

595 
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369 
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617 
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223 
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558 
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Earthenware,  wounds  from,  471 

Eccentricity  mistaken  for  insanity,  ii  493 

in  wills,  ii  554 

EccHYMOSis,  cadaveric  90 

from  violence,  nature  of,  462 

seat  of,  and  changes  of  colour  in,  464 

evidence  from,  464 

production  of,  after  death,  465 

various  causes  of,  in  the  living,  466' 

spontaneous,  in  the  dead,  468 

not  always  a  result  of  contusion,  469 

in  hanging,  ii     40 

in  death  from  strangulation,  ii     60 
in  strangulation  by  the  umbilical 

cord,  ii  41S- 

natural  marks  resembling,  ii  422 
Eebolics,  action  of,                   .     ii  183,  191 

Ecboline,  ii  195. 

Eccles,  Beg,  v.,  _     656. 

Eclampsia,  ii  164 

Eczema  from  arsenic,  252 
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EDE 

Ecley,  case  of,  623 

Edtinmds,  Beg.  y.,                490,  ii  154,  564 

Edwards,  Eliza,  case  of,  ii  286,  473 
Effusion  of  blood.  (SeeExTEAVASATiON.)  621 
Effiision    of     blood   on    the    brain, 

date  of,  627 
spontaneous,  624 
in  cases  of  child  murder,  ii  413 
Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers,  ii   123 
from  the  dead,  ii  126 
Eldcrficld,  case  of,  ii  593 
Electric  fluid,  action  of.    (See  Light- 
ning.) ii  128 
Elgie,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  616 
Ellenberger,  Dr.,  case  of,  359 
Ellison,  Eeg.  v.,  67 
Elixir,  paregoric,  354 
El'phic'k,  case  of,  459 
Embryo,  examination  of  the,  ii  172 
.   characters   of    the,    to    the    sixth 

month,  ii  173 

Emerald  green,  poisoning  with,  273 

Emetic,  tartar,  poisoning  with,  307 

Emmenagognes,  ii  183 

Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  ii  346 

Enoch,  Reg.  v.,  ii  424 

Epilepsy,  in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  626 

Epispadia,  ii  295 

Epithelial  scales.                           ii  375,  470 

Eremacausis,  720 

Ergot  of  rye  as  an  abortive,  ii  191 

noxious  effects  of,  ii  193 

Ergotin,  ii  194 

Erotomania,  ii  594 

Erysipelas  following  wounds,  580 

Esparto  grass,  717 

Essence  of  Mirbane,  379 

Essential  oil  of  almonds,  371 

Essex,  Earl  of,  case  of  the,  490 

Ether,  poisoning  by,  386 

Eugene  Aram,  case  of,  .         137 

Evans,  case  of,  681 

Evidence  and  testimony,  29 

Evidence,  medical,  1 

rules  for  the  delivery  of,  28 

conflicting,  41 

Evidence,  scientific,  manufacture  of,         38 

Evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living         187 

in  the  dead,  193 

identity  of  articles  for  analysis,  205 

notes,  when  and  how  used  in,  208 

circumstantial  and  presumptive  in 

wounds,  503 

medical,  bias  in  34 

comments  on,  33,  4-2 

Examination  in  chief,  22 

cross,  22 

Examination  of  wounds,  457 

of  weapons,  470 

of  the  dress  in  wounded  persons  478 

of  fire-arms,  515 

of  blood-stains,  527 

of  the  woman  in  child- murder,  ii  429 

of  lunatics,  ii  53-6 

Excitement  a  cause  of  extravasation,      624 


Exhalations  from  the  dead,  ii  126 

Exhaustion,  death  from,  559 

Exhumation  of  bodies,  106,  204 

of  skeletons,  136 

Experts,  medical  and  scientific,  31 

evidence  of,  34 

misconduct  of,  35 

Exposure  of  new-born  children,  ii  399 

Extent  of  wounds,  484 

Extract,  Goulard's,  poisoning  by,  297 

Extra  quatuor  maria,  rule  of,  ii  239' 

Extra-uterine  conceptions,  ii  203 

life,  ii  208 

Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain,      '619 

causes  and  seat  of,  621,  623 

from  excitement,  624^ 

from  disease  or  violence,  621 

causing  death  after  a  long  period,       626 

date  of,  627 

Eyebrow,  hair  of  the,  511 


Fahricius,  Dr.,  case  of,  575 

Face,  wounds  of  the,  630 
Eacts,  specification  of,  in  certificates 

of  insanity,  ii  524 

Eacts,      defective    statement  of,     in 

cases  of  insanity,  ii  525 

Fairhohne,  case  of,  175 

Fajat,  Frangois,  case  of,  ii  306 

Ealls,  wounds  from,  473 

Fama  clamosa,  ii  252 

Family  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  274 
Farina,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach  of 

the  new-born  child,  ii  376 

Farley,  Eeg.  v.,  ii  497 

Fasting,  long,  effects  of,  ii  143 

Fatality  of  wounds,  608 

Fatuity,  ii  501 

Fat  poisoned  by  lead  glaze,  302 

Fawcett,  Col.,  case  of,  644 

FawJces  v.  Manchester  Ass.  Co.  ii  612 

Featherstone,  case  of,  ii  155 

Features,  evidence  from  the  ii  274 

Fecundation,  process  of,  ii  289 

Fecundity,  in  women,  ii  304 

Fees  medical,  claims  for,  19 

Feigned  poisoning,  192 

wounds,  552 

pregnancy,  it   152 

menstruation,  ii  147 

delivery,  ii   162 

abortion,  ii  198 

insanity,  ii  508 

deafness  and  dumbness,  _    ii  602 

Felo  de  se,  ii  500i 

Fever,  death  from,  after  wounds  and 

operations,  570,  584 
Fibrin,  detection  of,  in  blood-stains,  535 

Fife,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii  500 
Fire-arms,  chemical  examination  of,      515 

Fire,  wounds  caused  by,  696 

Fisher,  Eeg.  Y.,  242,  ii  497 

Fish-poison,  339 

Fish  -V.  PcdTncr,                      .  ii  208 
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Fist,  injuries  produced  by  the,  473 

l?its,  in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  611 

Plagellation,  deatli  from,  561 

Flanagan,  case  of,  271 

Flax,  spontaneous  combustion  of,  713 
Fleming's   tincture   of  aconite,  death 

from,  426 

Flesh,  diseased,  poisoning  by,  342 

Fletcher,  Beg.  v.,  ii  459 

Flogging,  military,  death  from,  561 

Fly-paper,  277 

Fly-powder  and  water,  death  from,  273 
Fcetal    circulation,    changes    in    the, 

caused  by  respiration,  ii  331 

Fcetal  stomach,  contents  of  the,  ii  376 

Fcetal  heart,  sounds  of  the,  ii  150 

changes  in  the,  after  breathing,  ii  371 

Foetal    vessels,    changes    in    the,  at 

birth,  ii  366 
date  of  closure  of,  ii  373 
Foeticide.     (See  Abortion.)  ii  179 
Foetus,  characters  of  the,  from  concep- 
tion to  the  sixth  month,  ii  172 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month,  ii  319 
death  of,  in  the  uterus,  ii  324 
Food,  poisonous,  339 
putrescent,  _  347 
death  from  privation  of,  ii  139 
Fool's  parsley,  poisoning  \yith,  423 
Foramen  ovale,  closure  of  the,  ii  371 
Formhy,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  619 
Forty  V.  Forty,  ii  306 
Fougnics,  M.,  case  of,  393 
Fowles,  case  of,  ii     71 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  272 
Fox,  case  of  ii  153 
Foxglove,  poisoning  by,  435 
Fractures  of  bones,  are  they  wounds  ?  452 
identity  from,  157 
of  the  skull,  __  619 
in  new-born  children,  ii  403 
of  the  spine,  633 
spontaneous,  661 
before  or  after  death,  662 
period  required  for  union,  663 
marks  of,  in  exhumed  bones,  663 
locomotion  after,  663 
resembling  dislocations,  664 
accidental,  in  the  drowned  ii     29 
Fnigilitas  ossium,  __  660 
Francis,  Ecg.  v.,  ii  573 
Franck,  Dr.,  case  of,  ii     76 
Franklin,  case  of,  274 
Fraser  v.  Baglcy,                         ii  274,  455 
Frere  v.  Peacock,  ii  555 
Fright,  death  from,  566 
Frith,  case  of,             _  ii  369 
Fruits,  preserved,  poisoned  by  copper,  307 
Fruit  stains  resembling  blood,  531 
Fueling,  Ecg.  v.,  591 
Fumes  of  mineral  acids,  death  from,      218 
of  arsenic,  255 
Fungi,  poisoning  by,  399 
Fungin,  401 
Ftirlcy,  Beg.  v.,  ii  497 


GEE       " 

Furniture,  marks  of  blood  on,  516 

Fusel  oil,  375 

GaitsJcill,  Beg.  v.,  695, 
Gall-bladder,  wounds  and  ruptures  of 

the,  650 

Gallop,  case  of,  ii  564 

Gamboge,  effects  of,  324 

Game,  poisoned,  348 

Gammon,  case  of,  ii  441 

Garden  nightshade,  403 

Gardiner  v.  Llewellyn,  ii  215 
(?ar*je;-,  case  of,                68,  85,  491,  517 

(rfljrZwer-peerage  case,  ii  267. 

Garotte  robberies,  ii     73; 

Garotting,  ii     73; 

Gas,  coal-,  suffocation  by,  ii  114 

Gaseous  poisons,  ii     98 

Gases  of  putrefaction,  95,  113 

Gathcrcole,  Ecg.  v.  ii  497' 

Geach  v.  Ingall,  ii  616 

Gcdney  v.  Smith,  ii  234: 

Gcering,  Beg.  v.,  102 
Gelatinized   (spontaneous)  perforation 

of  the  stomach,  201 
Gelseminine,  333 
Gelsemium   sempervirens,  332 
Genitals,  wounds  of  the,  658 
George,  Beg.  v.,                              67,  ii     11 
Gestation,  natural  period  of,  ii  241 
duration  of,  from  one  intercourse,  ii  242 
cause  of  the  variations  in,  ii  243 
short  periods  of,  ii  246' 
mistakes  in   the  mode  of  computa- 
tion of,  ii  246 
protracted,  ii  260 
period  of,  not  fixed  by  law,  ii  265 
legal  decisions  respecting,  ii  267 
Gibbins,  case  of,  ii     77 
Gihbs,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii     32 
Gibbs  V.  Tunaley,  595 
Gibson,  case  of,                            ii  410,  592 
Gilchrist,  case  of,  694 
Gill,  Beg.  v.,  506 
Glandular  scars,  600 
Glass,  characters  of   wounds    caused 

by,  471 

Globules  of  blood,  543 

Glonoine,  effects  of,  383 

Godfrey's  cordial,  354 
Gocrlitz,  Countess  of,  case  of,  703,  ii  69 
Gonorrhoea,  in  rape,                    ii  448,  451 

Good,  case  of,  693 

Goodchild,  Beg.\.,  ii  198 

Goodall.  case  of,  ii  171 

Goodhcdl,  Beg.  v.,  ii  198 

Goodman,  Beg.  v.,  ii  601 

Goulard's  extract,  297 

Goulard-water,  297 

Gout,  its  influence  on  life,  ii  612 

Grady,  case  of,  ii  422 

Grains  of  Paradise,  326 

Grave-yards,  vapours  of,  ii  126 

Gravidine,  ii  150 

Greenacre,  case  of,  460 
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Grecnsmlth,  case  of,  ii 

Green  vitriol. 

Green  hellebore, 

Green  v.  Green, 

Green,  case  of,  ii 

Greenwood,  ease  of,  ii 

Greek,  case  of,  ii 

Greetham  v.  Milne s, 

Greswold,  Col.,  case  of,  ii 

Grievous  bodily  harm, 

Griffin  and  Venn,  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Griffin,  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Griffiths'  mixture,  ii 

Grimwood,  case  of,  522, 

Grotta  del  Cane,  gases  of  the,  i  i 

Guaiacum  process  for  detecting  blood, 

Guelder  rose, 

Guerin,  case  of,  137, 

Guinea  pepper. 

Gunpowder,  wounds  from, 

identity  from  the  flash  of, 
Gunshot  wounds,  substances  found  in, 

nature  of, 

near  or  distant, 

accidental,  homicidal,  or  suicidal, 
-   in  the  living  or  dead, 

survivorship  from, 
Gurneg  w  Gurney,  ii 

Habit,  its  influence  on  poisons. 
Habits  tending  to  shorten  life,  conceal- 
ment of  in  life  insurance,        ii 
Habits,  intemperate,  concealed,  ii 

Hacking,  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Hadjield,  case  of,  ii 

Hsematiu,  chemical  properties  of, 

spectrum  of, 

crystals  of, 
Ejemine,  crystals  of, 
HiEMORKHAGE,  post-morteui, 

death  from, 

internal,  death  from, 

death  of  the  new-born  child  from,  ii 
Hagg,  case  of,  ii 

Haines,  case  of. 
Hair,  examination  of,  on  skulls, 

of  man  and  animals,  511, 

evidence  from,  on  weapons, 

the  colour  of,  in  paternity,  ii 

unnatm'al  growth  of,  in  women,      ii 
Hair-dyes, 

Hall,  Reg.  v.,  ii  145, 

Hall  V.  Semple,  ii 

Hallucinations  in  insanity,  ii 

in  drunkenness,  ii 

Hamilton,  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Hands,  wounds  of  the, 
Handwriting     in    insanity,     evidence 
from,  ii 

Hanging,  death  from,  ii 

fatal  secondary  effects  of,  ii 

treatment  of  cases  of,  ii 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii 

■    evidence  of,  from  mark  of  the  cord,  ii 

of  the  dead  body,    ,  ii 
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Hanging,  marks  of  violence  on  the  body 

319 

in. 

ii     46 

331 

accidental, 

ii     49 

166 

suicidal. 

ii     50 

423 

homicidal, 

ii     50 

445 

circumstantial    evidence    in  cases 

70 

of. 

ii     53 

176 

evidence  from  position  of  the 

body 

626 

in. 

ii     54 

456 

Hansen,  Reg.  v.. 

508 

182 

Hard  man,  Reg.  v., 

195,  311 

23 

Har grave  v.  Hargrave, 

ii  256 

186 

Har greaves,  Reg.  v.. 

289 

535 

Harmer,  Reg.  v., 

ii  456 

108 

Harrington,  case  of, 

509,  523 

638 

Hartley,  case  of,                            181,  ii  484 

448 

Hartshorn,  poisoning  b}', 

233 

159 

Harvey,  Reg.  v., 

454 

326 

Harwood  v.  Baker, 

ii  550 

682 

Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  case  of, 

ii   156 

684 

Hatto,  case  of, 

518,  707 

666 

Haversian  canals. 

143 

665 

Haivkey,  Reg.  \., 

590 

666 

Hay,  spontaneous  combustion  of, 

713 

671 

Haynes,  case  of. 

456 

665 

Hayward,  case  of, 

181 

671 

Haywood,  Mr.,  death  of. 

218 

272 

Hazell,  case  of. 

516 

Head,  wounds  of  the. 

606,  615 

182 

injuries   to  the,  in   new-born 

chil- 

dren, 

li  403 

613 

Heart,  wounds  of  the, 

608,  637 

621 

ruptures  of  the. 

639 

433 

changes  in  the,  in  new-born  child,  ii  367 

571 

structure  of  the, 

637 

527 

Heat,  excessive,  death  from. 

ii  138 

541 

of  the  dead  body, 

51 

549 

Hebdon  v.  West 

ii  638 

551 

Hellebore,  poisoning  by. 

331 

94 

Hemiplegia,  virile  power  in  cases 

of.  ii  297 

557 

in  reference  to  life  insiirance. 

ii  626 

558 

Hemlock,  poisoning  with, 

418 

887 

w^ater-dropwort. 

421 

427 

Hemp,  spontaneous  combustion  of,         713 

684 

Henbane,  poisoning  with. 

401 

162 

Hentig,  case  of, 

176 

512 

Hepatization  of  the  lungs. 

337 

508 

Hepburn  v.  Lordan, 

718 

274 

Hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 

ii  506 

279 

to  suicide. 

ii  500 

162 

Hermaphrodites,  legal  rights  of, 

ii  283 

233 

Hermaphroditism, 

il  277 

519 

Hernia,  phrenic. 

643 

481 

in  reference  to  life  insurance, 

ii  617 

596 

Hewitt,  case  of. 

271 

464 

Heywood,  case  of,             491,  582 

;  ii  91,  95 

492 

Hierapicra, 

325 

in  abortion. 

ii  184 

540 

Hill  V.  Philp,  case  of. 

ii  517 

33 

Hill,  Reg.  v.. 

ii  532 

35 

Hiorns  v.  BreWj 

166 

36 

Hohhs,  Reg.  v.. 

614 

38 

Hodges,  case  of. 

ii  448 

40 

Hoffstedt,  case  of; 

ii  640 

44 

HollissY.  Turner 

126 
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Holloway's  pills 

Holly,  effects  of  the  berries  of. 

Holy  bitter, 

Holmes,  Beg.  v., 

Homicide  Monomania, 

causes  nncl  symptoms  of, 

legal  tests  of, 

medical  tests  of, 

summary  of  characters  in. 
Homicidal  wouuds,  characters  of. 


325 

448 

325 

272 

ii   566 

ii  567 

ii  570 

ii  573 

ii  575 

487 


burning,  mistaken  for  spontaneous,    703 


ii  178 

ii  269 

12,  84 

ii  414 

428 

666 

473 

176 

ii  .  61 

679 

574 

S,  141 

699 

444 

ii  595 


Honeycomhe,  Beg.  v. 
Hooncr,  case  of, 
Hopley,  Beg.  y., 
Horder,  case  of. 

Horseradish  mistaken  for  aconite 
Hoivc  and  Wood,  Beg.  v., 
Howes,  Beg.  v., 
Huelin  v.  Wilson, 
Huelin,  case  of, 
Hull,  Beg.  v., 
Hidme,  case  of, 
Hixman  bones, 
combustion, 
Hume,  case  of, 
Humfrey  v.  Mayhury 
Hunger,  death  from  (see  Staka'Ation),  ii   139 
Hunt,  case  of,  427,  ii  155 

Hunt  V.  Hunt,  ii  456 

Hunter,  case  of,  140 

Hutchins  x.  Huteliins,  ii  232 

Hutton  V.  Waterloo  Assos.,  ii  623 

Huntley  v.  St.  George  Insurance  Com- 
pany, ii  627 
Hybernation,  state  of,  _     43 
Hydatids,  uterine,                                  ii  174 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  387 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  357 
Hydrochloric  acid,  221 
Hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Pbussic  Acid),    362 
Hydrogen,  arseniuretted,  279 
test  for  arsenic,                                        260 
Hydrostatic  Test,                              ii  336 
objections  to  the,  from  sinldng  of 

the  lungs,  ii  337 

erroneous  inferences  from  the,  ii  344,  355 
effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,  ii  346 

artificial  inflation,  ii  349 

general  conclusions  respecting  the 

employment  of  the,  ii  349 

conclusions  respecting  the,  ii  356 

Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  action  of 

vapour  of,  ii  124 

Hyclrosulphuric  acid,  poisoning  by,    ii  119 
Hydrothorax  in  life  assurance,  ii  625 

Hyland,  Beg.  v.,  _  ii  423 

Hymen,  evidence  derived  from  the,  in 

rape,  ii  442 

as  a  sign  of  virginity,  ii  454 

Hyoseyamia,  402 

Hyoscyamus,  poisoning  with,  401 

Hypospadia,  ii  295 


Identity  of  the  dead  body, 
of  mutilated  bodies, 


57 
131 


Identity  from  marks  and  sears,      136,  601 
from  tattoo  marks,  601' 

mistaken,  126,   141 

from  the  teeth,  139- 

from  fractured  bones,  157 

from  disease  or  deformity,  159 

of  the  new-born  child,  ii  322 

of  substances  intended  for  analysis,  205' 
from  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  684 

Idiocy,  ii  502 

Idiosyncrasy  in  poisoning,  1 84r 

Ilex  aquifolium,  448 

Illegitimacy  from  development,  ii  257 

Illusions  in  insanity,  ii  481 

in  drunkenness,  ii  596' 

Imbecility,  ii  503 

senile,  ii  504 

Immaturity  of  the  fcetus,  ii  317 

evidence   from,  in  cases  of  legiti- 
macy, ii  246,  254 
death  of  the  child  from,  ii  400 
Impediments,  canonical,  to  marriage,  ii  o09' 
Impotekcy",  ii  287 
from  age,  ii  290 
from  local  disease  and  malformar 

tion,  ii  292 

from  corporeal  disease,  ii  296 

as  a  ground  for  divorce,  ii  309 

Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, ii  15? 
Impiited  poisoning,  192. 
wounds,                                            489,  552' 
strangulation,                                       ii     74- 
Inanition,  death  from,                            ii    139' 
Incapaeit}-,  sexual  (see  Imfotenct)    ii  287" 
Incendiarism,  propensity  to,                 ii  591 
Incised  wounds,                                          470^ 
Inioherency,                                           ii  504 
Incompetency,  mental,  medical  tests 

of,  ii  53ar 

from  ignorance,  ii  542 

Indian  tobacco,  434 

Indigo,  sulphate  of,  poisoning  by,  216 

Infans,  ii  205 

Infanticide,  ii  315 

evidence  in  cases  of,  ii  317 

rules  for  inspection  of  the  body  in,  ii  322 

proofs  of  life  before  respiration  in 

cases  of,  ii  323 

after  respiration,  ii  327 

static  test  in,  ii  330 

Ploucquet's  test  in,  ii  333 

legal  proofs  of,  ii  360 

proofs  of  live-birth  in,  ii  363,  373 

survivorship  of  the  child  in  caues 

of,  ii  382 

natural  causes  of  death  in,  ii  385 

A'ioleut  causes  of  death,  ii  390 

summaiy  of  medical  proofs  in,  ii  432 
frequent  acquittals  in  cases  of,  ii  433 
verdicts  of  manslaughter  in  cases 

of,  ii  434 

examination    of    women     charged 

with,  ii  429 

Infantile  leucorrhsea,  ii  446 
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Infants,  action  of  opinm  on,  351 

Inflammable  vapours,  temperature  for 

'i       tile  combustion  of,  711 

Inflation,  artificial,  of  the  lungs,  ii   349 

Inheritance,  questions  relating  to,       ii   205 
Injections  as  abortires,  ii   196 

Inquests,  coroners',  11 

Insane,  the  effects  of  cold  on  the,  ii  487 
insensibility  of  the,  to  severe  in- 
juries, ii  489 
;  restraint  applied  to  the,  ii  515 
-responsibility  of  the,  in  civil  cases,  ii  648 
i-n  criminal  cases,  ii  561 
Insanity,  medical  definitions  of,  ii  476 
moral,  ii  478 
legal  definitions  of,  ii  479 
early  symptoms  of,  ii  480 
hallucinations  and  illusions  in,  ii  481 
lucid  intervals  in,  ii  484 
various  forms  of,  ii  485 
hereditary  transmission  of,  ii  506 
feigned,  ii  508 
post-mortem  appearances  in  cases 

of,  ii  504 

causes  of,  ii  507 

statistics  of,  ii  514 

rules  for  applying  restraint  in,         ii  515 
signing  certificates  of,  ii   520 

interdiction  in  cases  of,  ii  531 

evidence    of,    from   written  docu- 
ments, ii  540 
civil  responsibility  in  cases  of,         ii  548 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  ii  548 
plea  of,  in  criminal  cases,  ii  561 
restriction  of  medical  opinions   in 
■        cases  of,  ii  560 
'fiomicidal  (see   Homicidal   ]\[oxo- 
'-'''"■       maxia),                                        ii  566 
its  (endency  to  shorten  life,             ii  631 
insect-powders,  409 
Inspection  of  the  body,  rules  for  the, 

in  poisoning,  203 

in  wounds,  457 

in  child-murder,  ii  322,   328 

for  coroners'  inquests,  14 

Inspections,  15 

Insurance,  questions  relating  to,  168 

(see  Life  Ixsueance),  ii  604 

Insurance  murders.  ii  640 

Intellectual  insanity,  ii  478 

Intemperate  habits  in  reference  to  life 

insurance,  ii  621 

Intercourse,    duration    of     gestation 

after,  ii  241,   242 

carnal,  legal  proofs  of,  ii  457 

Interdiction,  in  insanity,  ii  533 

in  drunkenness,  ii  597 

Interment,  date  of,  of  bones.  145 

Interments,  alleged  premature,  81 

Intervals,  lucid,  in  insanity,  ii  484 

validity  of  acts  performed  during,  ii  484 

Intestinal  canal,  view  of  the,  654 

Intestines,  wounds  and   ruptures   of 

the,  651 

view  of  the,  654 

r 


Intoxication   distinguished  from  con- 
cussion, 617 
fatal  mistakes  respecting,  618 
Intra  quattior  maria,  ii  239 
Iodide  of  potassium,  240 
Iodide  of  potassium  as  an  abortive,    ii  191 
and  iodine,  36i 
Iodine,  eflTects  of,  249 
lodohydrargyrate  of  potash,  361 
Iron,  preparations  of,  poisoning  with,    319' 
sulpliateof,  319 
chloride  of,  320' 
moulds  mistaken  for  blood-stains,       531 
filings  as  an  abortive,  ii  184r 
salts  of,  as  abortives,  ii  183 
muriated  tincture  of,  320' 
Iron  rust  and  blood  on  weapons,  533 
Iron  pyrites,  71(> 
Irritability,    muscular,   in   the  dead 

body,  73 

Irritant  poisons,  general  effects  of,           185 

Irritants,  mechanical,  182 

mineral,  210 

vegetable,  324 

animal,                ■  335 

Irivin,  case  of,  ii  411 

Isgate,  case  of,  683 

Issue,  cicatrix  from  an,  601 

JacJcson,  case  of,  ii  461,  601 

Jacohs,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  143 

Jacobs,  Beg.  v.,  ii  144 

James,  ease  of,  196 

Jasmine,  yellow,  noxious  effects  of,  332 

Jalap,  effects  of  324 

Jatropha  Curcas,  328 

urens,  328 

Jefferies,  case  of,  177 

Jenny,  case  of,  514 

Jodrell,  case  of,  ii  624 

Johnson,  case  of,  576,  ii     95 

Johnson  v.  Johnson,  ii  291 

Jones,  case  of,  645 
JuniperusSabina,  poisoning  by,  325,  ii  187 

Jury  of  matrons,  ii   154r 
Jute,  alleged  spontaneous  combustion 

.of,     ,  .,714: 

Keir,  case  of,               ^1  90' 

Kelly,  Beg.  v.,  26,  585 

Kdi^en,  Beg.  v.,  617 

Kenclreiv,  case  of,  679 

Kennedy,  case  of,  660 

Kennedy  Y.  Brotvn,  case  of,  50 

Keni,  Constance,  Beg.  v.,  518 

Ketchum,  Gen.,  c-a.se  ot,  xvi  311 

Kettlchand,  case  of,  ii     29- 

Kidneys,  ruptures  of  tlie  651 
Kiestein  in  the  urine  in  pregnancy,    ii  150 

Kilns,  vapours  of,  ii  112 

King,  Beg.  v.,  ii  289 

Kinghorn  case,  the,  ii  229,  252: 

Kmgshott,  Beg.  v.,          -  572,  587 

King's  yellow,  a  poison,  277 

Kingston,  Diichess  of,  case  of,  21 
u2 
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Kingston,  Earl,  case  of,'  ii  535 

Kinnear    v.    Rock    Insurance    Com- 
pany, ii  63-1 
Kleptomania,  ii  593 
in  pregnancy,                                       ii  591 

Kochel  V.  Saunders,  715 
Labour,  premature,  rcsponsibilit}'  in 

inducing,                                       ii  201 
Labrie,  case  of,  603 
Laburnum,  poisoning  by,  443 
Lacerated  wounds,  472 
Lacey,  licg.  v.,                                       ii  590 
Lac  resin,  detection  of,  513 
Lactation  a   cause   of  piaerperal  in- 
sanity,                                       ii  590 
Lactucarium,  402 
Lactuca  virosa  and  sativa,  402 
Lactucin,  402 
Laffarge,  Madnme,  case  of,  270 
Lampblack,  spontaneous  combustion  of,  715 
Lcmdon,  case  of,  594 
L'Aiigelier,  case  of,  271 
Lapis  infernalis,  319 
Larynx,  sj^asm  of  the,                          ii  389 
Latent  disease,  death  from,  in  wounds  564 
Laudanum,  poisoning  by,  349 
Laughing  gas,  death  from,                   ii  117 
Laurel-water  and  oil,  poisoning  by,  373 
Laurence,  Reg.  v.,                                  ii  580 
Laws,  case  of,  646 
Lead,  poisoning  by  the  acetate  of,  293 
analysis  of  the  salts  of,                295,  301 
carbonate,  297 
chronic  poisoning  by,  298 
oxides  of,  301 
meconate  of,  362 
action  of  water  on,  241 
Lead-glaze,  poisonous  effects  of,  302 
I-ead  palsy,  299 
Leander,  Reg.  v.,                                    ii  477 
Lees,  case  of,  94 
Legal  tests  of  insanity  in  criminals,    ii  670 
Legge  y.  Edmunds,                                ii  297 
Legitijiacy,  legal  presumption  of,      ii  239 
of  children  born  after  the  death  of 

the  mother,                                 ii  240 
,    period  of  gestation  in  reference  to,  ii  241 
disputed,  from   shortness  of  gesta- 
tion,                                           ii  246 
■viability  in  reference  to,                    ii  248 
proofs  of,  from  the  state  of  the  off- 
spring,                                       ii  254 
■disputed,  from  long  periods  of  ges- 
tation,                                        ii  260 
in  what  cases  admitted,                    ii  265 
inferred  from  paternal  likeness       ii  273 
ie«iof3!C5,  case  of  the,  161 
Xemons,  essential  salt  of,  228 
Lesurgues,  case  of,  599 
Letts  V.    Greslumi    Assurcmce    Com- 
pany,                                         ii  623 
Lettuce-opium,  402 
Leucorrhcea  a  cause  of  sterility,          ii  308 
infantile,                                            ii  446 
Levant-nut,  395 
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Lewis,  Jane,  case  of,  490' 

Lewis's  Trusts,  case  of,  176 

L'Hotel/ier,  case  of,  51216 

Libbcy,  Reg.  x.,  ii  435 

License  of  counsel,  20,  26 

Life,  legal  and  medical,  ii  208 

expectation  of,  ii  605 

Life  iNStTRAx-CE,  presumption  of  death 

in  cases  of,  167 

suicide  in  relation  to,  ii  497 

principles  of,  ii  604 

■  cjuestions  connected  with  proposals 

for,  ii  606 

medical  responsibility  in  reference 

to,  ii  609 

policies  of,  vitiated  by  fraud,  ii  615 

acts  of  murder  in  connection  with,  ii   641 

Lightnixg,  death  from,  ii  127 

post-mortem  appearances,  ii  129 

131 


concerning     damage 


burns  from, 

civil    action 

from,  ii  134 

death  from,  in  reference  to  life  in- 
surance, ii  633 
Ligustrum  (Privet),  alleged  poisoning 

by,    ■  447 

Likeness,  parental,  evidence  from,       ii  273 
Limekilns,  suffocation  hy  the  vapours 

of,  ii  112 

Lindenaii  von  v.  Lesborough,  ii  614 

Linen,  microscopic  appearance  of,       ii  509 
Lines,  Reg.  v.,  ii  441 

Liquids,  corrosive,  burns  by,  697 

Liquor  amnii,  204 

Liquor  arsenicalis,  272 

Lithai'ge,  poisoning  by,  301 

Littlewood,  Reg.  v.,  580 

Live-birth  in  civil  suits,  ii  205 

evidence  of,  ii  207 

*    jDroofs  of,  in  child-murder,  ii  362 

summary  regarding,  ii  381 

Liver,  ruptiires  and  wounds  of  the,  647 

view  of  the  under  surface  of  the,         650 
Lividitj',  cadaveric,  90 

Llewellyn  v.  Gardiner,  ii  214 

Lloyd,  case  of,  515 

Lobelia  inflata,  poisoning  by,  434 

Lochia,  evidence  of  deliveryfrom  the,  ii  161 
Lockjaw,  death  from,  in  wounds,  678 

Locomotion  in  poisoning  by  prussic 

acid,  363 

after  severe  personal  injuries,  506 

power  of,  in  females  after   recent 

delivery,  407 

in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,         ii   107 
Lolium  temulcntum,  poisoning  by,  397 
Jjondesborough ,  Reg.  \.,  454 

Long  fasting,  effects  of,  ii   143 

Jjongley,  Reg.  v.,  ii  123 

LoveUlRig.  v.,  ii  138 

Lozenges,  poisoned,  277 

Lucca  Be,  case  of,  495 

Lucid  intervals,  ii  484 

Lucifer-matches,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  ,-  ;712 
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LUM 


liiiminosity  of  the  body, 

98 

liunaey, 

ii  479 

Acts,  legal  provisions  of  the, 

ii  520 

comiuissions  of, 

ii  533 

Lunar  caustic,  poisoning  ^s'ith, 

319 

Lu>"ATics,  wounds  inflicted  by. 

483 

restraint  applied  to, 

ii  515 

Lunatics,  discharge  of. 

ii  530 

-    testimonial  capacity  of, 

ii  531 

interdiction  of. 

ii  533 

^'  exainination  of  alleged, 

ii  536 

responsibility  of,  in  civil  cases. 

ii  548 

wills  by. 

649 

Lungs,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the 

636 

front  view  of  the. 

640 

examination    of   the,  in   new-born 

children, 

ii  328 

specific  gravity  of, 

ii  335 

'atelectasis  of  the, 

ii  337 

variabl}'-  affected  by  respiration. 

ii  341 

putreftiction  of, 

ii  346 

-  artificial  inflation  of, 

ii  349 

Lung-tests, 

ii  336 

Luscdmhe  v.  'Pretty John, 

ii  2G8 

Lyon,  Col.,  case  of. 

ii  617 

Lypemania, 

ii  494 

Macdohald,  e&se  of. 

672 

MacdougaL  case  of. 

ii  407 

Macdozigall,  case  of, 

ii     94 

Macewan,  case  of,                672,  588, 

ii  460 

Machado,  case  of, 

ii  558 

Macinti/re,  case  of. 

ii  394 

Mackenzie,  case  of, 

574 

Maz-lclnnon,  case  of. 

495 

MacJclin,  case  of. 

631 

J^acmillan,  case  of. 

687 

Macnaughten,  case  of,          ii  571,  5 

76,  580 

Macrae,  case  of, 

ii  442 

Magarity,  case  of. 

677 

Magistery  of  bismuth. 

321 

Magnetic  sleep,  rape  during. 

ii  460 

Mahaig ,  (t&^Q,  oi                              119,  ii  65 

McComas,  case  of. 

ii  451 

M'Conkcy,  Beg.  v.. 

425 

McDonough,  Beg.  v., 

ii  451 

M'LcLchlan,  case  of,                         9, 

86,  458 

M'Midlen,  case  of. 

195 

3I'Pherson,  case  of. 

9,  86 

Majority,  questions  relative  to. 

ii  236 

when  attained. 

ii  238 

Malapraxis, 

593 

alleged,  in  fractures    and  disloc; 

i- 

tions. 

664 

iii  midwifery. 

ii   201 

Male,  Dr.,  case  of. 

426 

Malformation,  death  of  the  new-born 

child  from. 

ii  388 

sexual, 

ii  277 

Malignant  cholera  mistaken  for  poi- 

soning, 

191 

Malony,  Beg,  v.. 

498 

Mdnciiester,  Duchess  of,  case  of  the. 

ii  551 

Mania, 

ii  485 

suicidal, 

ii  494 

Mania,  feigned,  ii  509 

homicidal,  ii  666 

puerperal,  ii  690 

sine  delirio,  ii  478 

transitoria,  ii  566 

Mannings,  case  of  the,  103 

Mar,  Earl  of,  case  of,  ii  627 

Marcooley,  case  of,  ii  368- 

Marks  of  blood,  evidence  from  the 

form  and  situation  of,  537 

chemical  examination  of,  526 

in  cases  of  rape,  ii  469 

Marks  of  tattooing,  600 

Marriage,  impediments  to,  ii  308 

nullity  of,  ii  312 

of  the  insane,  ii  649 

Marris,  case  of,  576,  681 

Marsli's  process  for  arsenic,  260 

Marshcdlx.  Marshall,  ii  313 

Martin,  Jonathan,  case  of,  ii  591 

Martin,  Beg.  x.,  ii  412,  418 

Maslin,  case  of,  457 

Massey  and  Ferrcuid,  Beg.  v.,  327 

'Massicot,  301 

Master  v.  Blackpool  Bailway  Company,    582 

Matches,  spontaneous  combustion  of,     712 

Material  concealment,  in  reference  to 

life  insurance,  ii  615 

Maternity,  early,  ii  303 

Matrons,  jury  of,  ii  164 
Maturity  of  the  new-born  child,  signs 

of,  ii  320 

Mawer,  Peter,  case  of,  104,  331 

Maxsted  v.  Morris,  1 7 

3fay,  Beg.  v.,  ii  407 

Maynard,  Beg.  v.,  593,  ii  435 

Meadow  saffron  (see  Colchicum),  329 

Meat,  unwholesome,  339- 

Meconium,  detection  of,  ii  377 

microscopical  characters  of,   .  378 

Mechanical  injury,  death  fro^n,  659 

Mechanical  irritants,  182 

Meconic  acid,  tests  for,  361 

Medical  counsel,  37 

Medical  evidence,  28 

Medical  experts,  31 

Medical  jurisprudence  defined,  1 

Medical  jurists,  duties  of,  3 

Medical  responsibility,  in  wounds,  572,  686 

in  operations,  __  593 

in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  529 

in  delivery  (abortion),  ii  201 

in  cases  of  child-murder,  ii  429 

in  life  insurance,  ii  609 

Medical  witnesses,  privileges  of,  21 

Medicines  and  poisons,  179 

Medico-legal  reports,  208- 

for  coroners'  inquests,  7 

Meer  Khan,  case  of,  157 

Melted  metals,  burns  from,  685 

Mellcr,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii     95 

Melancholia,  ii  494 

Membranse  pupillares,  ii  320 

Membranes,,  child  born  in  the,  ii  177 

fcetal,  ii  172 
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Menses,  suppression  of,  in  pregnancy. 
Menses.    (See  Mexstruation.)  ii 

Menstrual  blood,  characters  of.  538,  ii 
Menstrual  climacteric,  ii 

Menstruation,  suppression  of,  a  sign 
of  pregnancy,  ii 

feigned,  ii 

Menstruation,    appearances  of.  after 
death,  ii 

relation  of  gestation  to,  ii 

fallacies  in   calculating  pregnancy 
from,  ii 

age  at  which  it  appears,  ii 

pregnancy  before,  ii 

pregnancy  after  cessation  of,  ii  301, 

appearance  of,  in  infants,  ii 

age  at  which  it  ceases,  ii 

continuance   of,  to  late  periods  of 
life,  ii 

absence  of,  a  cause  of  sterility,        ii 

in  hermaphrodites,  ii 

Mental  alienation,  ii 

Mentha  pulegium,  ii 

Mephitic  rapour  of  cemeteries,  ii 

Metcurius  Vitse, 
Mercury,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of, 

chloride  of, 

chronic  poisoning  by, 

absorbed, 

subchloride  of, 

ammonio-chloride  of,  or  white  pre- 
cipitate, 

oxide  of, 

cyanide  of, 

sulphide  cf, 

sulphates  of, 

nitrates  of, 
Mercurialointment,  poisoning  of  cattle 

with, 
Merritt,  case  of, 
Metallic  irritants, 
Methyl  alcohol. 
Methylated  spirit. 
Methylene,  bichloride  of, 
3fei(.v,  Sir  H.,  case  of,  ii 

Microscopical  evidence  in  rape,  ii 

Midwifery,  malapraxis  in,  ii 

31ilk,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach,     ii 
MiUar,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Millet,  case  of, 

Millgate,  case  of,  ii 

Millie,  case  of, 

Miltigan,  case  of,  ii 

Milncr,  Itcg.  v.,  ii 

Minchin,  Beg.  v.,  ji 

Mind,  unsoundness  of,  ii 

Mineral  acids,  poisoning  by, 

green,  poisoning  bj', 

poisons, 

solution.  Fowler's, 

turpeth, 
Minium,  poisoning  by, 
Minor.     (See  Minority.) 
Minority,  questions  relating  to,  ii 

Mirbane,  essence  of. 


146 
300 
469 
303 

146 
147 

197 
243 

245 
300 
301 
308 
302 
303 

305 
307 
284 
476 
185 
126 
313 
279 
280 
281 
286 
289 

289 
290 
291 
290 
291 
292 

279 
270 
250 
374 
374 
374 
534 
464 
201 
374 
61 
699 
426 
552 
600 
296 
600 
479 
210 
273 
210 
272 
291 
301 

236 
379 


Miscarriage,  legal  meaning  bf^  tt«;.\\jii- 


289,  516  ii 
ii  478,  555, 


529  ii 


Misters,  case  of, 
Mitchell,  case  of, 
Moir,  Captain,  case  of. 
Molar  pregnane^'. 
Moles,  nature  of, 
vesicular, 
on  the  skin. 
Moles,  abortion  of, 
Monclcton  v.  Camerpux, 
Monkshood,  poisoning  by. 
Monomania , 
homicidal, 
suicidal, 
feigned, 
Monorchides,  virility  of. 
Monsters,  abortion  of, 
legal  definition  of, 
varieties  of, 

criminal  responsibility  of, 
destruction  of,  not  permitted 
Monstrosity 

and  superfcBtation, 
death  of  the  child  from, 
Moore,  Ann,  case  of, 
Moore,  Beg.  v., 
Moral  insanity, 
Mordaunt,  Laclg,  ease  cf, 
Mordauntx.  Mordaunt, 
Morgan,  Beg.  v., 

Mwgcm  v.  Boys,  i 

Morison's  pills,  death  from. 
Morphia  and  its  salts,  poisoning  by, 
chemical  analysis  of, 
death  from  local  application  of,       i 
Morris  v.  Davis,  i 

Mortal  wounds. 
Mortality  of  wounds, 
Mortihoys,  case  of,  i 

Morilock,  case  of, 

Muscly,  case  of,  i 

Mother,  examination  of  the,  in  infan- 
ticide, i 
Motives  for  crime,  evidence  from,  i 
Muco-purulent  discharges,  i 
Mucous  discharges,  microscopic  cha- 
racters of,  i 
Mucous  membrane,  wounds  of  the, 
Mudweey  v.  Croft,  i 
Milller,  Beg.  v.. 

Mummy   linen,    microscopic   appear- 
ance of. 
Mumps,  impoteney  from,  i 

Munro,  Beg.  v., 

Munro  v.  Law  son,  i 

Murder,  secret,  in  cases  of  life  assur- 
ance, i 
Miiriate  cf  iron, 

of  morphia. 
Muriatic  Acid,  poisoning  by, 
Murroiv,  case  of, 
Murton,  Beg.  \., 
Muscular  irritability  after  death, 

order  of  cessation  of, 
Mushrooms,  poisoning  by. 
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532 
142 
580 
175 
173 
174 
603 
204 
549 
425 
490 
666 
494 
509 
293 
202 
220 
221 
223 
389 
220 
231 
388 
143 
189 
566 
511 
501 
423 
555 
324 
357 
369 
358 
271 
601 
662 
393 
664 
451 

429 
573 
453 

450 
451 
555 
517 

510 
299 
318 
559 

642 
320 
357 
221 
G97 
677 
73 
75 
399 
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vMiiSt^matt  Janoo<,:Cia^:i&ty  y  n  231 

Mussels,  poisoning  with,  339 

JVIutilated  bodies,  identity  of,  ,131 

liKTsiT;!  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence 

G'.;    ::    in  infanticide,  ii  422 

'  evidence  of  identity  from,  603 

uSTaphtlia-coal,  effects  of,  373 

JSTaphtlia-wood,  effects  of,  374 

.!N"aplitha-wood,  burning  point  of,  711 

Narcotic  poisons,  185,  348 

iNarcotico-irritants,  effects  of,  187 

jNatim,  Beg.  v.,  608 
;Navfrl  string  (see  Umbilical  Cord),  ii  365 
!Neck,  twisting  of  the,  iu  new-born 

children,  ii  413 

_view  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the,  488 

^Needles   and   pins,    effects    of,  when 

swallowed,  182 

Nepfenthe,  356 

JSTeiirotic  poisons,  186,  348 

.^l^ew-born  child,  legal  meaning  of,       ii  316 

New-born  children,  mortality  of,  ii  315,  385 

\Newton,  case  of,  692 

Jseu'ton\.  Woodhnrst,  182 

Nicotina,  poisoning  with,  393 

-Nightshade,  Woody,  effects  of,  403 

Deadly  (see  Belladonna),  430 

Nitrate  of  baryta,  241 

of  mercury,  292 

of  silver,  '  319 

;     of  bismuth,  321 

{Nitre,  death  from,  237 

crystalline  form  of,  220 

pSTiTRic  Acid,  poisoning  by,  217 

vapour  of,  218 

appearances  in  death  from,  219 

analysis,  '  220 

on  articles  of  clothing,  221 

local  action  of,  698 

^itrobenzole,  376 

mistaken  for  oil  of  bitter  almonds,      377 

Nitroglycerine,  383 

Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of,.;  ii  116 

Noma  pudendi,  cases  of,  ii  445 

Non  compos  mentis,  ii  479 

.Norman,  Beg.  v.,  ii     94 

I^oroi/  Thouref,  case  of,  592 

..J^orris,  Beg.  v.,  592 

JS'orth,  Beg.  v.,  ii  428 

Nose,  wounds  of  the,  632 

Notes,  use  of,  in  evidence,  208 

.Nottklgc  V.  Bipley,  case  of,  517 

Noxious     substances,    legal    meaning 

of,  ii  199 

animal  food,  343 

.Nullity  of  marriage,  suits  for,  ii  311 

Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by,  403 

•Obstetric  jurisprudence,  ii   146 

'Ochreous  deposits,  arsenic  in,  207 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  case  of,  ii  506 

•■(Edema  of  the  lungs,  ii  337 

■•(Enanthe  crocata,  421 

Ogilvy,  Beg.  v.,  ii  523 


Oil,  its  influence  on  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, 714 
Oil  of  vitriol,  poisoning  with  (see  Sul- 

PHUEic  Acid),  210 
of  croton,  326 
of  tar,  334 
of  turpentine,  333 
bitter  almonds,  371 
fusel,  375 
of  wormwood,  noxious  effects  of,  382 
Oil  of  savin,  ii  189 
of  tansy,  ii  190 
Onimancy  v.  Still wcli,  174 
Operations,  surgical,  death  from,  583 
under  chloroform,  586 
necessity  for,  587 
under  mistaken  opinions,  589 
medical  responsibilty  in,  593 
Operation,  Cfesarean,  ii  216 
Opium,  symptoms  caused  by,  349 
appearances  in  death  from,  350 
■    action  of,  on  infants,  351 
process  for  detecting,                   359,  361 
eating,  concealed  in  reference  to  life- 
insurance,  ii  627 
chronic  poisoning  by,  ii  629 
Orbit,  wounds  of  the,  631 
Ordeal  bean,  effects  of  the,  397 
Orleans,  Buke  of,  case  of  the,  617 
Orpiment,  poisoning  by,,  277 
Osmosis,  detection  of  poisons  by,  215 
Ossification,  as  a  test  of  age,  148 
in  the  fretus,  ii  319 
defective,  simulating  violence,  160 
Ovary,  with  corpus  luteum,  168 
Ovum,  examination  of  the,  ii  172 
appearances   of  the,    in   the   mem- 
branes, ii  173 
Owen  and  Thomas,  Beg.  v.,  ii     23 
Owen,  Beg.  v.,  ii  457 
Oxalate  of  potash,  acid,  228 
Oxalic  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by,  223 
appearances  in  death  from,  224 
analysis  of,                       ■  226 
dialysis  of,  227 
on  clothing,  228 
Oxide  of  mercurv,  290 
of  lead,            '  301 
of  zinc,  317 

Pans,  Mr.,  case  of,  G93 

Painter's  colic,  298 
Palmer,  Ann,  case  of,                    102,  ii  643 

Palmer,  William,  Bee/,  v.,  196,  416  ii  642 
Palmer,  Walter,  case  of,               368,  ii  643 

Palsy  from  lead,  299 

from  mercury,  281 

Panophobia,  ii  486 

Paper  hangings,  arsenic  in,  275 

Papier  Moure,  277 

Pappian  law,  provisions  of  the,  ii   309 

Paralysis  from  lead,  298 

in  reference  to  life-insurance,  ii  626 

Paraplegia,  virility  in  cases  of,  ii  298 

Parasites  in  food,  343 
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PAR 


Piiregovic  elixir, 

3:.4 

Parental  likeness,  evidence  from, 

ii 

273 

ParJcman,    Dr.,    restoration     of    the 

skeleton  of, 

132 

Parsley  distinguished  from  hemlock 

425 

Partridges,  Canadian,  noxious  effects 

of, 

348 

Parturition  (see  Delivery), 

ii 

1;39 

Partus, 

ii 

205 

Pascoe,  ease  of,   . 

ii 

189 

Pauw,  case  of, 

ii 

644 

Pate,  case  of, 

ii 

561 

Paternity,  questions  on. 

ii 

273 

Paterson,  case  of. 

574 

Patteson,  Ecg.  v., 

ii 

51)6 

Pearce,  Mr.,  case  of, 

669 

Pearlash,  poisoning  by, 

232 

Pearl-white, 

321 

Pederastia, 

472 

Penfold  V.  Crairfovd, 

650 

Pennyroyal,  action  of,  in  ahortion, 

185 

Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  pois 

on 

and  disease. 

200 

Perforations,  post-mortem, 

201 

Perceval,  Mr.,  case  of, 

ii 

482 

Percival,  Beg.  v., 

566 

Perineum,  rupture  of,  concealed, 

ii 

619 

Peritonitis  from  abortion. 

ii 

197 

Personal  injuries. 

449 

rules  of  law  reapeetiug, 

665 

death  from  slight, 

567 

Perredl,  licg.  v., 

688 

Petechise, 

467 

Peters,  Mrs.,  case  of. 

197 

Petroleum,  Inirns  from. 

695 

Pettengill,  Beg.  v., 

454 

Piytd,M.,  case  of. 

668 

Phelps,  Beg.  v.. 

619 

Pkillips,  Beg.  v.,, 

612 

Phipps,  Beg.  v., 

626 

Phlebitis,  a  secondary  cause  of  death, 

698 

Phlosgiston, 

699 

Phosphorescence  of  the  body. 

98 

Phosphorus,  symptoms  of  poisoning 

ty 

243 

chronic  poisoning  hj. 

244 

effects  of  the  vapour  of,  appearan 

ces 

after  death. 

244 

analysis, 

247 

spontaneous  combustion  of. 

712 

red  or  allotropie  action  of, 

248 

Phrenic  hernia, 

643 

Phthisis,  concealment  of,  in  life  insur- 

ance, 

ii 

616 

Physostigma  Venenosum, 

397 

Physostigmia, 

399 

Physic  nut, 

328 

Pia  mater, 

629 

Picrotoxine,  effects  of. 

396 

Pickles,  poisoned  with  copper, 

307 

Pilacotia, 

ii 

184 

Pinclcard,  case  of, 

ii 

71 

Pins  and  needleSj  administration  of, 

to 

infants, 

182 

Pltf,  Beg.  v.,    . 

ii 

357 

Plaits,  case  of, 

139 

Plea  of  pregnancy,  ii 

of  insanity,  ii 

Plowes  v.  Bossey,  ii  240, 

Plouccpiet's  test,  ii 

Pliiral  births,  ii 
Poison,  definition  of, 

law  respecting   the    administration 


of. 


179, 


influence  of  habit  on, 

of  idiosyncrasy, 

irritant  and  corrosive, 

narcotic  and  narcotico-irritant, 

effects  of,  modified  by  disease, 

deadly, 

neurotic,  186, 

cerebral,  186, 

cerebro-spinal,  187, 

slow  and  rapid  death  from, 

gaseous,  ii 

Poisoned  articles  for  analysis,  identity 

of, 
Poisoned  game, 
Poisoned  grain, 
Poisoning,  evidence  of,  in  the  living, 

disease  mistaken  for, 

feigned  and  imputed, 

evidence  in  the  dead, 

sudden  death  resembling-, 

chronic, 

ulceration,  corrosion,  and  softening 
in, 

perforation, 

rules  for  investigating  eases  of, 

post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of, 

death  of  new-born  child  from,         ii 
Poisonous     and    non-poisonous    sub- 
stances, 
Poisonous  food, 

Poisonous  gases,  ii 

Poisonous  sausages, 
Poisonous  fungi  or  mushrooms, 
Poisons,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction, 

classification  of, 

irritant, 
Pole  V.  Bogers,  ii 

Policies  of  life-insurance,  voidance  of, 
by  fraud,  ii 

Pommerais,  de  la.  Dr.,  case  of,  438,  ii 
Poo7c,  Beg.  v., 

Poppies,  syrup  and  decoction  of, 
Pork,  meash',  poisoning  by, 
Portbury,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Porter,  Commonwealth  v.,  ii 

Posthumous  children,  ii  240, 

Post-mortem  appearances,  in  poisoning, 

births,  ii 

haemorrhage.. 
Potash  and  its  carbonates,  poisoning 

by, 

acid  oxalate  of, 
analysis  of, 
nitrate  of, 
sulphate  of, 
arsenite  of, 
arsenate  of. 
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660 

272 
333 
224 
178 

180 
183 
184 
185 
186 
188 
182 
197 
19r 
197 
193 
98 

205 
348 
396- 
187 
191 
192 
193 
194 
194 

199 
200 
202 
199 
428 

179 
339 
98 
340 
399 
102- 
185 
210 
624 

618 
644 
524 
351 
341 
624 
269 
276 
143 
220 
94 

231 

228 
233 
237 
238 
272 
277' 
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POT 

Potash,  bichromate  of,  .   322 

iodohydrargyrate  of,  361 

Potassium,  iodide  of,  240 

cyanide  of,  369 

chloriodide  of,  and  mercury,  361 

Foulton,  Bex  v.,  ir  360 

Pmsfez, Dukede,caseof,  256,272,  621,  561 

Pratley,  Beg.  v.,  ,    ii  419 

-Precipitate, -white,  ■      • '289 

■:     :red,  290 

Precocity,  sexual,  in  males,  ii  290 

in  females,  ii.302 

Pregxancy,  signs  of,  ii  146 

feigned,  i       ii  152 

plea  of,  in  bar  of  execution,  ii  154 

concealment  of,  ii  157 

unconscious,  ii  158 

in  the  dead,  ii  158 

proof  of,  in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  198 

extra-uterine,  ii  203 

lougest  duration  of,  ii  260 

before  menstruation,               ,  ii  301 

crimes  perpetrated  during,  ii  591 

earliest  age  for,  ii  303 

latest  age  for,  ii  304 

following  rape,  ii  463 

Premature  interments,  81 

births,  ii  246 

labour,  induction  of,  ii  201 

puberty,  ii  302 

Preserving  articles  for  analysis,  205 

Presiimption  of  death,  165,  169 

of  sixrvivorship,  170 

Pretended  fasting,  cases  of,  ii  143 

Price,  case  of,  ii  597 

Priority  of  death,  168 

Privet,  effects  of,  447 

Procreative    power,  age    for,   in   the 

male,  ii  288 

in  the  female,  ii  300 

Procnrator-Fiscal,  the  office  of,  13 

Projectiles,   chemical  examination  of,  515 

whether  tired  near  or  at  a  distance,  667 

deflection  of,  670 

Prostatic  disease   in  life-insurance,  ii  621 

Protracted  births,  ii  260 

gestation,  ii  260 

delivery,  ii  386 

Pnussic  Acid,  362 

taste  and  odour  of,  363 

symptoms  caused  by,  363 

post-mortem  appearances,  364 

fatal  doses  of,  365 

analysis,  366 

detection    of     vapour     in     organic 

liquids,  367 

in  the  tissues,  368 

Pri/Jce,  Beg.  v.,  ii  142 

Pseudo-morbid  appearances,  96 

Ptyalism,  mercurial  (see  Salivation),     281 

Puberty  in  males,  ii  288 

in  females,  ii  300 

premature,  ii  302 

Puerperal  mania,  ii  590 

Pulmonary  tests,  ii  336 


RAP 


PulJidm,  Beg.  v. 
Pulley,  Mrs.,  case  of, 
Puncta  cruenta. 
Punctured  wounds, . 
Purging  nuts, 
Purpura, 


10 
702- 
629 
471 
326- 
467 


Pus,  microscopic  appearance  of,  ii  450,  469 

from  a  chancre,                                 ii  450 

Purulent  discharges  in  alleged  rape,  ii  447 

PuTEEFACTioN,  effects  of,  93- 

gases  of,  95 

changes  in  the  viscera  from,  96- 

external  changes  indicative  of,  97 

in  air,  98 

conditions  for,      . '  99' 

influence  of  air  and  moisture  100 

modifying  conditions  of,  101 

accelerators  of,  102 

effects  of  poisons  on,  102 

in  the  earth,  103 

cases  of  rapid,  111 

slow  access  of,  80- 

medical  evidence  in  cases  of,  115 

in  water,  124 
attempted  restoration  of  identity  in 

cases  of,  126 

of  the  foetus  in  ntero,                       ii  324 

in  body  of  new-born-child               ii  383 

Putrescent  food  347 

Pypemia     a     cause      of      death     in 

wounds,                                 584,  588- 

Pym,  case  of,                           455,  572,  589 

Pyne,  Beg.  v.,                                         ii  418 
Pyrites  in  coals  a  cause  of  spontaneous 

combustion,  710 

Pyrogallic  acid,  230 

Pyromauia                                             ii  591 

Quain,  Bex  v.,  .  587 

Qualter,  case  of,  45  5 

Quickening  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  ii  148 

Quicksilver.     (See  jMeecuey.)  279 

'  Quietness,'  351r 

Quotations  from  books,  23- 

Bace,  case  of,  -     682' 

Baclcstrmv ,  Beg .  \ „  ii  461 

Bailton,  case  of,  ii  384 

Balston,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  618 

Kape,  definition  of,  ii  439 

statistics  of  ii  440 
proofs     of,     in       cliildrcn     inider 

puberty   '  ii  441 

vulval  and  vaginal,  ii  443 
evidence  from  marks  of  violence  in,  ii  443 

false  charges  of,  ii  443 

purulent  discharges  in,  ii  447 

gonorrhceal  discharge  in  ii  449 

on  females  after  puberty  ii  452 

on  adults,  ii  457 
possibility'  of  perpetrating,  on  adult 

women,  ii  458 

on  idiots,  ii  459 

diiring  sleep,  ii  460 
loss  of  physical  evidence  in  eases  of,  ii  461 
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Ifepe,  pregnancy  following, 

ii  463 

microscopical  evidence  in, 

ii  465 

evidence  of,  in  the  dead  body, 

ii  470 

by  females  on  males, 

ii  471 

by  the  insane, 

ii  594 

Eaven,  Ecg.  v.. 

ii  426 

Eawlings  v.  Desborougli, 

ii  624 

Beadly,  case  of, 

675 

Eeccois  natus, 

ii  316 

Eedcmies,  case  of, 

ii  582 

Hed  dyes  mistaken  for  blood. 

532 

Ked  fire,  spontaneous  combustion  of,      710 

Eed  lead. 

301 

Ked  paint, 

531 

Eecl  .particles  of  blood, 

543 

E,ed  phosphorus, 

248 

Eed  precipitate. 

290 

Redness  from  burns, 

691 

Hedness  of  the  stomach  in  poisoning,    198 

Reduction  process  for  arsenic 

257 

Eeccl  and  Donelan,  case  of. 

598 

Eccd  V.  Lcgard, 

ii  549 

Eeeve,  case  of, 

ii  410 

Re-examination, 

23 

Eeid,  case  of,                                 71- 

-92,  633 

Reinsch's  process  for  arsenic,           261,  268 

„                  for  antimony. 

314 

Eenoitfy.  Eden, 

ii  270 

Reports,  medico-legal. 

208 

Respiration,    cessation     of    the. 

in 

death. 

43 

signs  of,  in  the  new-born  child. 

ii  328 

imperfect. 

ii  3S8 

before  birth. 

ii  357 

a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live-birth. 

ii  358, 

363 

Responsibilitt,  medical,    in   cases 

of 

alleged  abortion. 

ii  201 

in  child-murder. 

ii  429 

in  eases  of  insanity. 

ii  529 

in  life  insurance. 

ii  609 

of  the  insane  in  civil  cases, 

ii  548 

test  of,  in  criminal  cases, 

ii  577 

medical,  after  surgical  operations,      584, 

586 

Restraint  in  insanity. 

ii  515 

in  drunkenness, 

ii  597 

Eeynolds,  case  of,                   ii  71, 

561,  583 

Ribs,  side  view  of  the,  showing 

the 

direction  of  wounds. 

497 

Eich  V.  Pierpoint,  case  of, 

17 

Eichards,  case  of. 

674 

Eichardson,  Ecg.  v.. 

514 

Eichman,  Prof.,  case  of, 

ii  133 

Ricinus  commimis 

328 

Rigidity,  cadaveric, 

o3 

in  cases  of  poisoning, 

59 

in  death  from  lightning, 

61 

Rigor  mortis, 

53 

in  new-born  children, 

ii  363 

Eisk  Allah,  case  of. 

675 

Road  murder,  the, 

518 

Eobc7-ts,  Ecg.  v., 

ii  593 

Eobcrts  V.  KcrslaJce, 

ii  505 

Eohinson,  case  of. 

ii  419 

SEA 

Eoss,  Sir  J.,  case  of,  ,    . 

Eoss,  Elizabeth,  case  of,     .citi 
Eoss  Touchct,  Eeg.  v.,       .n'"): 
Eou.v,  Maurice,  case  of, 
Eowe,  Ecg.  v.. 
Rue,  action  of,  in  abortion, 
Emnlxdl,  case  of, 
E limbic,  Ecg.  v., 
Rupture  of  the  lungs, 

of  the  heart. 
Rupture  of  the  diaphragm, 

of  the  liver, 

of  the  spleen  and  kidneys, 

of  the  intestines, 

of  the  stomach, 

of  the  urinary  bladder, 
Eiish,  case  of,  • 
Eussdl,  case  of, 
Eiissell,  Lord  W.,  case  of, 
Eusse?i,  Bex  v., 
Rust,  stains  of,  mistaken  for 
Ruta  graveolens 
Rutine, 
Rutinia, 
Egan,  Ecg.  v., 
Egdcr,  Ecg.  v., 
Rye,  ergot  of,  action  of, 


Saffron  as  an  abortive, 
Salicine, 
Salivation,  arsenical, 

mercurial. 
Salt  of  sorrel. 
Salt  of  lemons. 
Saltpetre,  action  of, 
Sal  volatile, 
Sal  polychrpst, 
Sal  do  duobus, 
Sampson,  Eeg.  v.. 
Sanguineous     tumours 

children, 
Santonine, 

Saponification  of  the  dead  body. 
Sausage  poison, 
Savillc,  case  of, 
Savin,  poisoning  by, 

as  an  abortive, 
Saxe  Gotha,  Dvhe  of,  case  of, 
Saycrs,  Ecg.  v.. 
Scalding,  homicidal. 
Scalds  and  burns. 
Scalp,  woinids  of  the. 


ii  612 

(3jrni5.0,  ii  94 

irr['569,  ii  581 

:   ii  79 

:     ii  51 

ii  185 

ii  497 

ii  183 

636 

639 

611 

612, 647 

612 

651 

652 

612 

514 

194 

66,  485,  506 

ii  441 

blood,        533 

ii  185 

ii  185 

ii  185 

ii  459 

ii  590 

ii  191 

ii  190 
412 
252 
281 
228 
228 
237 
236 
238 
238 
ii  420 
new-born 

ii  386 


412 
107 
340 
506 
325 
ii  187 
ii  614 
646 
697 
685 
615 


Scalp-tumour  in  new-born  children,  ii  386 

Scammony,  325 

Scars.     (See  Cicatrices.)  597 

Schedmcdzig,  case  of,  ii  599 

Scheele's  green,  273 

prussic  acid,  365 

Schicabe  v.  Clift,  ii  498 

Schweinfurt  green,  273 

Scorbutic  scars,  600 

Scott  V.  Walccm,  ii  618 

Scirrhus  of  the  lungs,  ii  337 

Scrofulous  cicatrices,  600 

Senham,  Beg.  v.,  '289 
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SEA 

Beaton  v.  AdcocJc,  ii  549 
Secale  Gol'Diitum,  ii  191 
Sedative  solution,  355 
Self-delivery,  violence  inflicted  by  wo- 
men during,  ii  414 
Self-inflicted  wounds,  489,  552 
Sell,  Beg.  v.,  ii  435 
Sellis,  case  of,  485,  537 
Sellis,  Sex  v.,  ii  360 
Seminal  stains,  detection  of,  ii  464 
Senile  dementia,                            ii  604-558 
Setons,  cicatrices  from,  601 
Seton,  Ah:,  case  of,  572 
Siwer  gases,  noxious  effects  of,  ii  121 
Sex,  determination  of,  in  skeletons,        144 
-    distinction  of,  ii  277 
mixed  and  doubtful  cases  of,  ii  279 
civil  rights  dependiug  on,  ii  284 
concealed,  ii  286 
Sexual  identity,  ii  314 
Sexual  malformation,  varieties  of  ii  277 
causes  of,  ii  281 
influence  of,  on  electoral  rights,  ii  284 
operations  for  the  removal  of,  ii  285 
^  a  cause  of  impotency,  ii  295 
Sbeepwasli,  arsenical,  272 
Shellfish,  poisoning  by,  339 
Shellac,  evidence  from  the  discovery  of, 

in  burnt  hair,  513 

Sheppard,  Beg.  v.,  ii  415 
Shervnn   v.    Korth-Eastem    Bailwcty 

Cor.ipang,  39 
■Skewarcl,  Beg.  v.,  149 
Shock,  death  from,  559 
Shot,  wounds  by,  679 
Siamese  Twins,  case  of,  ii  222 
Silk,  microscopic  appearance  of,  609 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  poisoning  by,  319 
Simpson  v.  Hcdliday,  case  of,  18 
Simpson,  Bex  v.,                            ii  360,  699 
'  Sinclair  V.  Maritime  Assurance  Com- 
pany, ii  632 
Skeletons,  identity  of,  137 
restoration  of,  133 
exhumation  of,  136 
determination  of  sex  in,      .  144 
date  of  interment  of,  145 
age  of,  147 
mistakes  respecting,  .138 
stature  in  reference  to,  153 
Skelton,  Beg.  v.,  476 
Skin,  state  of,  in  the  dead,  63 
wounds  of  the,  450 
in  new-born  children,                 ii  366,  383 
Skull,  evidence  from  a,  150 
defective  ossification  in  tlie,  160 
fractures  of  the,  619 
coverings  of  the,  629 
accidental    fracture    of,    in   partu- 
rition, ii  403 
Slater  and  Vivian,  Beg.  v.,          635,  ii  489 
Sleep,  morbid,  45 
delivery  during,  ii   164 
rape  daring,  ii  460 
homicide  during,  li  600 


SPO 

Slow  iDoisoning.     (See  Chrokic  Poi- 

SONIKG.) 

Small-pox,  cicatrices  from, 
Small-shot,  composition  of, 

death  from, 

woitnds  produced  by, 
Smethu7'st,  case  of, 

Smith,  B(g.  v.,  623,  ii 

Smith,  Br.,  Beg.  v.. 
Smith,  Madeline,  case  of. 
Smith  V.  Barker, 
Smoking  and  life  insurance. 
Smothering,  death  from, 

accidental  cases  of, 

homicidal, 
Smyth  V.  Smyth,  case  of. 
Snipe,  Beg.  v., 
SnufF,  poisoned  with  lead, 
Soap-lees,  poisoning  by. 
Soda  and  its  carbonate,  poisoning  by, 

arsenite  of, 
Sodomj',  i 

Softening  of  the  stomach  from  poison 

and  disease, 
Solania, 

Solanum  dulcamara  and  nigrum, 
Solloway,  Beg.  v.. 

Somnambulism,  responsibility  in  cases 
of,  i 

in  life  insurance  and  suicide,  i 

Soothing  syrup, 
Sorrel,  salt  of. 

South,  Bex  v.,  i 

South,  case  of,  i 

Southcomb  v.  Merriman,  i 

Soiithgcde,  case  of, 
Spanish  flies,  poisoning  by. 
Spasm,  cadaveric, 

of  the  larynx, 
Spaid,  Beg.  v.,     , 

Specific  gravity  of  the  human  bodj. 
Spectral  analysis  for  detecting  blood. 
Spectrum  of  blood. 

Spermatorrhoea  a  cause  of  impotency,  ii 
Spermatozoa,  ii 

age  at  which  they  appear,  ii 

examination  of  stains  for,  ii 

Spliacelia  segetum.  (See  Ergot.)         ii 
Spicer,  case  of,  468, 

Spinal  marrow,  injuries  to  the, 

poisons. 
Spine,  concussion  of  the, 

fractures  of  the. 
Spirit,  Dyer's,  poisoning  b}-, 

of  salt.     (See  Muriatic  Acid.) 
Spirits,  poisoning  by.     (See  Alcohol.) 

of  hartshorn,  death  from. 
Spleen,  ruptures  of  the, 
Spontaneous  Combustion, 

mistakes  respecting, 

of  the  dead  body, 

of  charcoal, 

of  coals  with  pyrites, 

sulphur  and  phosphorus,  711, 

alleged,  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  cotton, 


194 
602 
615 
680 
679 
195 
407 
672 
271 
272 
631 
92 
93 
94 
600 
621 
302 
231 
231 
273 
472 

199 
403 
403 
457 

599 
601 
354 
228 
428 

15 
622 
181 
335 

64 
389 

85 

24 
640 
541 
295 
289 
290 
464 
194 
621 
634 
403 
632 
633 
319 
221 
384 
233 
612 
699 
701 
705 
709 
710 
712 
714 
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SPO 

Spontaneous  Combiistion,  conditions  for, 
of  nitrogenous  substances — hay  and 

corn, 
of  dry  wood,    • 

Spontaneous      perforation      of      the 
stomacli, 

Spriggs,  Eeg,  v., 

Spurred  rye,  ii 

Squire,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Stabs  and  cuts, 

Stabs  and  cuts,  accidental, 

Stadtmnhler,  Reg.  v.,     -.  ii 

Stains,  acid,  on  clothing, 

of  blood  on  linen  and  weapons,    516, 
in  cases  of  rape,  ii 

Staniland  v.  Willetf,  ii 

Stcfpleg,  Reg.  v.. 

Starch,  detection  of.  ii 

Starvation,  death  from,  ii 

symptoms  of,  ii 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii 

alleged  murder  by,  ii 

voluntary,  .  ii 

responsibility  of  parents  in  cases 

of,  ii  U2, 

infanticide  by,  ii 

Stas's  process  for  strychnia, 

Static  test,  the,  in  infanticide,  ii 

Statistics  of  ins;inity,  ,  ii 

Stature,  determination  of, 
in  reference  to  age, 

Staujf,  J.,  case  of. 

Steed,  Reg.  v., 

Steinherg,  case  of. 

Sterility  in  males  and  females,  ii 

causes  of,  ii- 

Stevens,  case  of, 

Stibiated  tartar, 

Still  births,  ii 

Sto/ces,  Reg.  v.,  -  ii 

Stomach,  redness  of  the, 
ulceration  of  the, 
softening  of, 

spontaneous  perforation  of, 
examination    of    the,    in   vounded 

persons, 
wounds  and  ruptures  of  the, 
sectional  \iew  of  the,  653, 

fcetal,  contents  of  the,  ii 

foreign  substances  in  the,  ii 

view  of  the,  and  duodenum. 

Stone  V.  Stonf,  ii 

Stothai'd  V.  Aldr'idge,  ii 

Stott,  case  of,  ii 

Stout,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  21, 

Stramonium,  poisoning  by, 

Strangcways,  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Steangulation,  false  charges  of  mui-- 
der  by,  115,  US  ii 

cause  of  death,  in  eases  of,  ii 

post-mortem  appearances  in,  ii 

proofs  of,  on  the  living  body,  ii 

marks   produced   by,  on  the  dead 

body,  ii 

accidental,  ii 


Stl- 


715 


721 


Strangulation,  suicidal,  ii  .67 

homicidal,  \\  1Q 

evidence    of,    from  marks  of  vio-  /  , 

lence,            '  ii  78 

doubtful  cases  of,  ii  76 


201 

imputed  homicidal,- 

ii     80 

680 

marks  of,  in  a  burnt  body. 

ii     68 

191 

•    destruction  of  new-born  child 

by 

ii  416 

145 

•accidental,  by  umbilical  cord, 

ii  416 

477 

marks  on  child  resembling. 

ii 

75,  420 

493 

before  or  after  birth. 

ii  424 

180 

rigidity  in  death  from. 

60 

216 

Stroud,  case  of, 

ii  199 

533 

Strychnia,  poisoning  by. 

403 

464 

symptoms,    - 

404 

549 

appearances. 

405 

684 

fatal  dose. 

407 

376 

analysis,                 , 

410 

139 

detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures 

413 

139 

death  from  endermic  applicat 

ion 

Qf?'^    414 

141 

Stuart,  cnse  of, 

602 

142 

Stuiz,  case  of, ' 

ii  504 

143 

Stupor  from  burns. 

687 

Start,  case  of. 

278 

144 

Styria,  arsenic  eating  in. 

184 

400 

Subacetate  of  lead. 

297 

413 

■   of  copper. 

304 

330 

Subchloride  of  mercury, 

289 

514 

of  copper. 

304 

153 

Sublimate,  corrosive,  poisoning 

by, 

223 

155 

Subuitrate  of  bismuth. 

321 

703 

Subpoenas,  rules  respecting. 

16,  IS 

433 

Sudden  death,           -  '  -  - 

162 

579 

Sudden  deliveiy. 

ii  406 

299 

Suffocation, 

ii     8l 

306 

cause  of  death  in. 

ii     R5 

326 

various  forms  of. 

ii     82 

307 

from  mechanical  causes. 

ii.  -82 

385 

post-mortem  appearances. 

ii     85 

565 

evidence  of  death  from, 

ii     87 

198 

accidental  eases  of. 

ii     88 

199 

suicidal. 

ii     90 

199 

homicidal. 

ii     91 

201 

of  children, 

ii     91 

from  gases. 

ii     98 

458 

by  carbonic  acid. 

ii     99 

652 

by  carbonic  oxide. 

ii   ilO 

654 

by  charcoal  vapour. 

ii  104 

376 

coal  vapour. 

ii  Til 

379 

by  vapour  of  lime  and  brick- 

dins,  ii  112 

653 

confined  air. 

ii  113 

255 

by  coal-gas. 

ii   114 

274 

sulphurous  acid. 

ii   111 

554 

nitrous  oxide, 

ii  116 

,  24 

carburetted  hydrogen 

ii  114 

439 

sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

ii   119 

411 

by  sewer  gases, 

ii  123 

by  effluvia  from  graves. 

ii  126 

59 

of  new-born  children. 

ii  391 

59 

Sugar,    detection   of,     in    the 

foetal 

60 

stomach. 

ii  374 

03 

of  lead,  poisoning  by. 

293 

Sugillation,  nature  of, 

467 

64 

Suicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  482, 

486.674 

66 

1        mania. 

ii  494 

I-XDEX. 
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SuiciDi:  aud  insanity,    ;,f^,f-,;,-  rj,-,;  ii  494 

its  effect  on  life  insuraDcc,      ii  4-97,   634 

'  hereditary  disposition  to,  ii  500 

Sullivan,  Eecf.  v.,               ■  ,  626 

Sulphate  of  indigo,  216 

of  potash,                          '  238 

of  mercury,            ■  291 

■   of  copper,  303 

of  zinc,  316 

.   of  iron,  319 

Sulphide  of  arsenic,  poisoning  by,  277 

Sulphide  of  mercury,    '  290 

of  carbon,            ' ^  373 

of  ammonium,  ii   1 24 

Sulphur,  burning  temperature  of,  711 

SpiPHTJKETTED  Hydeo3bx,  syuiptoms 

.:    :       oi^  ii  119 

.  poisoning  by,  ii  121 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii  122 

:  in  air  of  drains  and  gewers,  ■    ii  123 

detTCtion  of,  ii   125 

SpiPHUEic  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by,    210 

-  appearances,  211 
anal^'sis,  '  213 
on  clothing,  xvi  216 

Sulphurous  acid,  action  of,  ii   111 

Sunstroke,  death  from,  ii  138 

in  life  insurance,  ii  633 

Superconception,  ii  226 

Superfcetation,  ii  225 

and  monstrosity,  ii  231 

Supposititious  children,  ii  231 

Surgical  operations,  responsibility  in 

•    ,        reference  to,         -  583 

;  cicatrices  from  602 

;StjEvivorship,  presumption  of,  168 

.  medical  evidence  on,  171 

under  severe  wounds,  606 

-  evidence  from,   in  cases  of  legiti- 

macy, ii  229,  252 

.Suydam,  Levi,  case  of,  ii  284 

Sweenic,' case  of,  ii  460 

Symm  v.  Fra~er  and  Andretus  ii  519 

Syncope,  death  from,  162 

•  Syphilis,  evidence  from,  in  cases  of 

rape,                                    '  ii  449 

•  Syphilitic  scars,  600 

•  Syrup  of  popx^ies,  353 

soothing,  354 

Talbof,  C'onstahie,  case  of,  26,  585 

'Tanacetura  vulgare,  ii  190 

Tansy,  oil  of,  ii  190 

Tar,  oil  of,  334 

Taetae  Emetic,  poisoning  with,  307 

■    chronic  poisoning  with,  310 

appearances  caused- by,  309 

analysis  of,  312 

'Tartarated  antimony,  307 

Tartaric  acid,  poisoning  by,  230 

Tattoo-marks,  mode  of  producing,  604 

evidence  from,           '  604 

Tawell,  Reg.  v.,  case  of,-     •  38 

Taxus  baccata,  effects  of,  445 

Tayhr,  ca.se  of,  693,  ii  70,  95,  200,  402,  536 


Tcague,  case  of,                          •  476,  512 
Teeth,  a  test  of  age,  147 
identity  from  the,  149 
not  weapons,  477 
Tenancy  by  courtesy,  ii  21i 
Teratology  (see  Monsters)  ii  220 
Testamentary  capacity,  ii  549 
Testicles,   period  at  which  they  de- 
scend, ii  320 
non-descent  of  the  ii  293 
Testimonial  competency  from  age,      ii  236 
Testimonial  in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  531 
Tetanus,  from  wounds,  578 
Thallium,  effects  of,  •    323 
Theft,  insane  propensity  to,  ii  693 
2%oOT,  case  of,  ii  530 
Thotnas,  case  of,  563,619 
Thornapple,  poisoning  with,  4.39 
ThornhtU,  Beg.  v.,  ii  238 
Tliornion,  Rex  v.,  ii     18 
Throat,  wounds  of  the,  487 
Thugs,  acts  of  poisoning  by,  441 
strangulation  by,                  '  ii     73 
Tichhorne  v.  Lushington,    the  Tich- 

borne  case,  604 

Tin,  poisoning  with  the  salts  of,  319 

Tobacco,  poisoning  with,  393 

Indian,  434 

Tobacco-smoking,  effects  of,  on  health, 

ii  631 

Tommey,  Reg.  v.,  ii  435 

Toplis,  case  of,  ii  538 

Tottenham,  case  of,  674 

Toucher  in  pregnane}',  ii  151 

Touchctt,  Ross,  Reg.  v.,  ii  581 

Townley,  G.  V.,  Reg.  v.,  ii  583 

Townshend,  Colonel,  case  of  43 

peerage  case,  ii  273 

Trance,  death,  81 

Trial  at  assizes,  16 

Trichina  spiralis,  343 

Trichinosis,  343 

symptoms  and  appearances,  346 

Trichomonas  vaginte,  ii  469 

Trilloe,  case  of,  ii  414 

Trisceles,  monster,  ii  220 

Trommer's  test,  ii  37'4 

Trurem,Mr.,  case  of,  ■     ii  106 

Ttdly  Y.  Carrie,  307 

Tumours,  sanguineous,  ii  386 

Tunica  arachnoides,  the,  629 

Turner  v.  Myers,  ii  549 

Turners,  cases  of  the,  252 

Turpeth,  mineral,  291 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  noxious  effects  of,      333 

inflammability  of  the  vapour  of,  711 
raw,  spontaneous  combustion  of,         716 

Ulceration  distinguished  from  corro- 
sion,            ,  199 
Umbilical  cord,  evidence  of  live  birth 

fi'om,  ii  365 

its    relative    position  in    mature 

child,  ii  321 

Iceeration  of  the,    ,  '                ii  387 
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Umbilical  cord,  death  from  compres- 
sion of  the,  ii  388 
length  of  the,  ii  412 
strangulation  by  the,                        ii  417 
fatal  bleeding  from  the,  ii  387 
Unconscious  pregnancy,               ii  158,  463 
♦     delivery,  ii  162 
intercourse,                                ii  460,  464 
Underwood  y.  Wivg,  170 
Unnatural  offences,                               ii  472 
Unsoundness  of  mind                            ii  479 
Upton,  case  of,                                         ii     29 
Urinary  disease  in  life  insiiranee,       ii  621 
Uterine  u^e  of  foetus,                             ii   317 
Uterine  life,                                              ii  208 
Uterus,  accidental  injuries  sustained 

by  the  child  in  the,  ii  413 

changes  in  the,  from  pregnancy,      ii  151 

Vaccine  scars,  601 

Vagina,  wounds  of  the,  658 

purulent  discharges  from  the,  ii  446 

Vaginitis  in  infants,  ii  447,  453 

Vagitus  uteriuus,  ii  213,  357 

Vagitus  A'aginalis,  ii  357 

Valus,  Eec/.,  v.,  569 

Vamplew,  Ecg.  v.,  409  ii  237 

A^'ampirism,  81 

Vapours,  inflammable,  burning  points 

of,  _   711 

of  charcoal,  effects  of,  ii  104 

of  coal  and  coke,  ii  111 

of  lime,  brick,  and  cement  kilns,     ii  112 
Varney,  case  of,  160 

Vaughan,  Bee/,  v.  ii  18(i,  594 

Vegetable  irritant  poisons,  324 

Vegetarian  system,  the,  and  life  in- 
surance, ii  626 
Veins,  wounds  of,  641 
death    from   entrance   of  air   into, 
during  operations,  641 
Venereal  disease  in  cases  of  rape,       ii  449 
in  reference  to  life  insurance  ii  610,  620 
Venter,                                                    ii  205 
Ventre  inspicendo  de,  writ  of,             ii  153 
sa  mere,  in,                                          ii  205 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  view  of  the,        630 
Veratria,                                                     329 
Verdigris,                                                       304 
Vermilion,  effects  of,                                   290 
Vermin  powder,  or  killer,                         409 
Vertebrae,  fractures  of  the,                       633 
in  drowning,                                        ii     29 
injuries  to  the,  in  hanging,               ii     34 
in  cases  of  child-murder,                   ii  413 
Vesications  from  burns  and  scalds,          689 
Viability,                                                ii  223 
in  monstrositj^                                    ii  223 
in  legitimacy,                                     ii  247 
in  cases  of  infanticide,                      ii  317 
Vibices,  nature  of,                                  -91 
Viburnum  opiilus,                                      448 
Vidil,  Baron  d",  case  of,                           475 
Vienna  green,                                              273 
Vinegar,  poisoning  by,                               230 


Violation  (see  "Rape),  ii 

Violence,  post-mortem  changes  resem- 
bling. 
Virginity,  signs  of,  ii 

Virgo  intacta,  ii  311, 

Virility,  proofs  of,  ii 

Viscera,  effects  of  putrefaction  on  the. 
Vital  Bouat,  case  of. 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  poisoning  by  (see  Sul- 
phuric Acid), 
blue,  poisoning  b}', 
white. 
Vitriol,  green. 

Volition,  retention  of,  after  severe  in- 
juries to  the  head. 
Vomica,  nux.  poisoning  with. 
Vulva,  penetration  of,  in  rape,  ii 

Vyse,  Eeg.\.,  ii 

Wadding,  wounds  from, 

Wednewright  v.  Blemd,  ii 

Wedes,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Wedl,  Gove?'nor,  case  o{,  561, 

Wall-papers  arsenical,  effects  of, 

WaUis,  case  of,  576  ii  186, 

Wedsh,  case  of, 

Wedshe,  case  of, 

Walters,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Wcdters  v.  Barker,  ii 

Wanstedl,  Beg.  v., 

Warhoy,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Ward,  Beg.  v.,  628  ii 

IVarman,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Warner,  Br.,  case  of, 

AVaterloo  Bridge  case,  133, 

remains  restored. 
Water,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction, 

effects  of,  on  the  body  after  a  long 
period, 

action  of,  on  lead, 
Water-hemlock, 

Waters,  potable,  poisoned  with  lead. 
Wafers,  Beg.  v.,  ii  145, 

Watson  T.  Mainivaring,  ii 

Watson  T.  England,, 
Wedson  and  Wife,  Beg.  v., 
Watts,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Weals  on  the  dead,  causes  of. 
Weapons,  whether  used  in  producing 
wounds,  470, 

teeth  not  considererl, 

wooden  legs  and  arms  are, 

circumstantial   evidence   regarding 
the  discovery  of,  506, 

found  in  the  hands  after  death, 

blood  on, 

hair  and  other  substances  on, 

examination  of, 
Weaver,  Beg.  v.,  ii 

Webh  V.  Page,  case  of, 
Webster,  Br.,  case  of,  132, 

WeeJcs,  case  of,  ii 

Weekly  Ball,  case  of, 
Weight  of  the  child  at  different  ages,  ii 

of  the  lungs  in  the  new-born  child,  ii 


439 

92 
454 
45& 
288 

9& 
167 

210 
303 
316^ 
319 

606 
403; 
441 
564 

682 
641 
402- 
573 
275 
200 
150 
682 
400 
■626 
464 
198 
322- 
452 
407 
481 
133' 
124 

127 
300 
421 
300 
400 
612 
165 
513 
593- 
91 

477 
477 
478 

675 
506" 
507 
508 
533 
697 
17 
152' 
155 
151 
319 
331 
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Weir  V.  Hoclgso)}, 

ii  430 

Welsh  Fasting  Girl,  ca.se  oi. 

ii  143 

West,  case  of, 

i  319,  400 

West  V.  Sylvester, 

ii  558 

Westroiif^  Beg.  v., 

ii  572 

Westwood,  case  of, 

692  ii  155 

W/iurfon,  3Irs.,  ease  of, 

311 

Wheat,  poisoned, 

396 

Whisker,  case  of,,r;i  gnzft03^ 

ii  199 

Whithy  Y.  Hodgson,       .(n-- 

ii  236 

White,  case  of,                ■        684 

ii  459,  592 

Wliite  precipitate,  poisoning -with,  181,  289, 

lead, 

297 

vitriol, 

316 

hellebore,  331 

Whyddon  v.  Billinghurst,  ii  550 

Wicklow-pecrage  case,  ii  233 

Wigi^if'   V.    Greshavi  Assurance  Com- 
pany, ii  622 
WUJ^ins,  Beg.  v.,  ii  478 
Williams,  case  of,                              269-619 
Wills  of  the  insane,  law  regarding,    ii  549 
;,  proofs  of  eccentricity  in,                  ii  554 
in    senile    dementia     and     in    ex- 
tremis, 
made  in  driinkenuess, 
Wi/sou,  Brg.  v., 

Catherine,  case  of, 
Wilson  V.  Isewherry, 
Wilson  V.  Wilson, 
Windham,  3fr.  W.  F.,  case  of. 
Wine  of  colchicum, 
Winslow,  case  of, 
Winslow's  soothing  syrup 
Winslow's  Trusts, 
Winstone  y.  Owen, 
Wiseman,  Bex.  y., 
Witnesses,  medical, 
skilled, 

admitted  in  conrt, 

rules  respecting  the  examination  of, 
fees  allowed  to. 
Wolfsbane,  poisoning  by, 
AVood,    smouldering,   death  from  the 

Yapour  of,  ii  107 

alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of,     722 

naphtha  or  spirit,  effects  of,  374 

Wood,  case  of,  452,  ii  401 

Woodman,  case  oi,  ii  177 

AVoody  nightshade,  action  of,  403 

Wool  Y.  Wool,  ii  255 

Wooler,  case  of,  195 

Woollen,  microscopic  appearance  of,       510 

AVormwood,  oil  of,  382 

AVouNDS,  medical  definitions  of,  449 

legal  definitions  of,  450 

dangerous  to  life,  453 

producing  grievous  bodily  harm,         456 

examination  of,  457 

-description  of,  459 

vital  and  post-mortem,  459 

■without  haemorrhage,  461 

produced  by  weapons,  470 

incised,  470 

punctured,  471 


ii 

559 

ii 

595 

674,  ii 

569 

330 

446 

ii 

311 

ii 

543 

330 

196, 

311 

354 

ii 

306 

ii 

559 

ii 

472 

16-21 

31 

24 

tion  of. 

22 

19 

425 

"\TOir 

AVounds,  varieties  of,  47  i 
from  glass  or  earthenware,  471 
pxmctured,  471 
statutes  relative  to,  472 
lacerated  and  contused,  472 
homicidal  and  suicidal,  481 
evidence  from  situation  of,  482 
nature  and  extent  of,  483 
direction  and  shape  of,  486 
suicidal  and  accidental,  487 
of  the  throat,  doubtful,  488 
by  right  or  left  hand,  493 
presence  of  several,  on  the  body,  498 
by  different  Y'eapons,  500 
produced  at  different  times,  502 
circumstantial  evidence  in,  503 
foreign  substances  in,  514 
in  what  position  inflicted,  495 
-self-inflicted  or  imputed  homi- 
cidal, 489,  552 
direct  cause  of  death,  556 
fatal  from  haemorrhage,  558 
fatal,  from  mechanical  injur}-,  559 
from  shock,  560 
from  erysipelas,  5 80 
from  delirium  tremens,  582 
mortality  of,  562 
death  from  latent  disease  in  cases 

of,  564 
which  of  two  caused  death,  566 
death  from  slight  wounds,  561  567 
the  indirect  cause  of  death,  568 
fatal  after  long  periods,  569,  626 
secondary  causes  of  death  from,  570 
fatal  from  unskilful  treafment,  672 
fatal  from  imprudence,  673 
fatal  from  unhealthy  state  of  body,  575 
circumstances  diminishing  respon- 
sibility, 677 
acceleration  of  death  frora  577 
fatal  from  abnormal  conditions,  577 
tetanus  following,  578 
erysipelas  following,  580 
delirium  tremens  following  582 
from  surgical  operations,  583,  589,  591 
from  pyjemia,  584- 
cicatrization  of,  596 
period  of  infliction  of,  596,  604 
volition  and  locomotion  after  severe,  606 
of  the  head,  615 
struggling  after  severe,  613 
of  the  brain,  629 
of  the  face,  630 
of  the  orbit,  631 
of  the  nose,  632 
of  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow,  632 
of  the  chest,  635,  644r 
of  the  lungs,  636 
of  the  heart,  608,  637 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  610,  641 
of  the  diaphragm,  611,  642 
of  the  abdomen,  644 
of  the  liver,  647 
of  the  gall-bladder,  650 
of  the  spleen,  650 
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Wounds,  of  the  intestines,  651 

of  the  stomach,  652 

of  the  nrinarj  bhidder  654 

of  the  genitals,            ■  658 

gunshot,  664 

frona  small-shot,  679 

from  gunpowder,  682 

caused  by  fire,  696 

caused  by  lightning,  ii  129 

on  the  new-born  child  in  infanticide,  ii  401 

Wren,  case  of,  410,  ii  423 

Wright,  case  of,  ii  154 

Wyld,  Mr.,  case  of,  676 


EOO 

Yaxlcij,  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Yellow  arsenic  /(King's  j'ellow),   poi- 
soning by, 

Yellow  jasmine, 

Yew-berries    and   leaves,  .  poisoning 
with, 

Yglesias  v.  Dyke, 

Yoolow,  case  of. 


31 

277 
332 


Zinc,  poisoning  by  the  sulphate  of, 
chloride  of,  an  antiseptic, 
poisoning  by, 

Zoosperms.     (See  Speematozoa.) 


445 
ii  556 
ii  537 

316 
102 
317 
465 


THE   END. 


